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Art.  I.— 'OMHPOT  IAIAS   KAI   OATSSEIA-    EH   EPrASTH- 
PIOT   TTnorPA*IKOT  akaahmias   ths    en   ohonia. 

Ere;  oluj. 

Hcmer's  Iliad  and  Odysfey:  from    the  Clarendon  Press,    Oxford** 
4  Vol,     Ate.     1800.  ["Lei-tori'— Mart.  27, 1801.] 

THIS  edition  of  Homer  seems  to  have  been  superintended 
by  an  eye  uncommonly  accurate  in  correcting  the  press,  and 
might  have  been  rendered  more  useful  by  a  short  appendix 
pointing  out  to  common  readers  those  sources,  from  which 
certain  alterations,  inserted  in  the  context,  have  been  derived* 
The  text  of  the  Iliad  has  been  restored  in  many  places  by  the 
decisive  readings  of  the  Venetian  manuscript  published  by 
Villoison,  and  of  the  valuable  transcript  belonging  to  New  col- 
lege, which  Joshua  Itkmes,  in  his  preface,  has,  unaccountably, 
ascribed  to  the  library  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford.    ' 

To  the  Odyssey  is  subjoined  a  collation  of  the  Harleian  manu- 
script (5674)*, — '  istius  codicis  collatio,  quam  humanissime  in 
se  suscepit  Vir  eruditissimus  RICARDUS  PORSON,  et 
summa  cum  diligentia  peragendam  esse  statuit,  digna  esse  visa 
est  quae  per  se  integra  in  medium  proferretur.  Ad  calcem 
itaque  ODYSSEiE  subjicimus,  non  nudam  quidem  illam,  ex 
indigesta  mole  ut  fit  plerumque  confiatam,  et  nulla  in  trutina 
castigatam,  sed  in  eruditorum  usum,  pro  ista  Graeca;  critices 
scientia,  et  subacto  judicio,  quo  VIR  EGREGIUS  onus  om- 
nium maxime  eminet,  nitide  atque  affabre  elaboratam.' 

How  much  nearer  to  its  original  would  the  Iliad  have  beefi 
made  to  approach  by  a  collation  from  the  same  incomparable 
scholar,  of  that  most  excellent  manuscript — *  Codex  prsestan- 
tissimus,  quern  mecum  benevole  communicavit  antique  artis 
raliquiarum  spectator  elegantissimus,  Carolus  Townleius/ — 
HE  would  have  restored  or  supplied  the  Venetian  Scholia  in 
innumerable  places  •,  have  stated  with  precision  the  peculiarities 
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of  its  paleography,  and  advanced  the  boundaries  of  sound  criti- 
cism : — Ssivog  ya.o  tvgsiv  k«.£  ctfity%avu)v  itogovf. 

The  copies  on  small  paper  are  as  unseemly  as  those  intended 
for  presentation  are  splendid  ;  and  the  pages  of  both  are,  as 
usual,  deformed  with  barbarous  contractions. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  latter  is  a  stately  column  of  the 
Corinthian  order ;  but  the  principles  and  character  of  this 
order  being  delicacy  and  beauty,  not  strength  and  permanence, 
the  Doric  or  Grecian  column,  which  from  its  grandeur  and 
simplicity  impresses  the  beholder  with  the  idea  of  durability, 
would  have  been  far  more  appropriate'.  Hermesianax  (v.  28_)a 
we  own,  is  seemingly  against  us : 

Avro;  ovfffg  uoifo$,  cv  as  Ajo;  aicrx  <pvXx(rtrsi 
'H&crov  •ffa.vfojv  $ai[j,ova  ^ovvoTtoXoov, 

RUHNKENIUS  thinks  whvrw  would  have  been  more  cha- 
racteristic of  Homer's  metre  :  and  though  Hermesianax  is  not 
very  nice  in  his  epithets,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  are 
many  sweet  verses  in  Homer.  In  the  same  note  RUHN- 
KENIUS recommends  xrfietrtatz  in  room  of  xufocrfxre,  in  Ni- 
cander's  Ther.  3. 

#iA'  'Eg[j,rt<ria.va.Z,  tfoXsxv  KYLSEfT'z'fs  ifouav 

which  correction  BENTLEY  had  anticipated  in  his  copy  of 
that  poet.  Wakefield,  in  a  letter  to  the  venerable  Jacob  Bryant, 
reads  for  ?tfoo-rov,  [j^xkttov.  Heinrich  substitutes  tfoipwa  for 
Sa.ijj.wx,  and  cites  Homer's  itoipevat,  Xxc/jv..  JEschyl.  Suppl.  763 
ed.  Pors.  Agam.  659.  Wakefield  feels  no  objection  to  arfova. 
But  $cct[j.ova,  signifying  a  superior,  to  whom  inferiors  generally 
conform  themselves,  is  very  aptly  applied  to  the  father  of 
heroic  song. 

Again :  the  column  is  decorated  with  three  armorial 
shields.  This,  we  humbly  apprehend,  is  not  correctly  clas- 
sical. Athenian  Stuart,  indeed,  suspects  that  the  intermediate 
plain  and  projecting  parts  of  three  columns  found  at  Delos, 
might,  on  solemn  occasions,  be  covered  with  tapestry ;  but 
shields  were  appended  only  to  monuments  of  victory.  It 
has  been  also  suggested  that  the  hollows  or  flutes  of  columns 
composing  the  peristylium  were  at  first  designed  to  hold 
the  spears 2  of  those  invited  to  the  entertainment ;  but  it 
would,  we  think,  be  more  safe  to  consider    them  as  merely 


Firm  Doric  pillars  found  the  solid  base,  } 

The  gay  Corinthian  holds  the  higher  space,  C 

And  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace.    J 

Dryi 
*  Otlyss.  A.  12S,  &ov;-zhxr,g  tnoefev  £iJ£«5w-» 
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ornamental,  or  as  channels  intended  to  preserve  the  surface  of 
the  marble  from  the  bad  effects  of  moisture  and  rain.  The 
other  ornaments  are  copied  from  two  noble  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture  :  the  kv&v&H  wftvef  :'  of  the  Neapolitan  bust  inspire  us 
with  awful  feelings ;  while  the  milder  graces  of  the  Townleian. 
remind  us  of  the  stiller  parts  of  his  poems,  which  discover  the 
finest  springs  of  the  human  heart.  The  absence,  however,  of 
that  celebrated  bronze,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Meads 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  deeply  to  be  regretted: 

E«-^ova  yjx\x.os  'OMHPON  elswue*. 

Br.  An.  Gr.  t.  ii.  468. 

The  representation  of  the  sun  and  censers  defies  all  gravity 
of  countenance. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic  merit  of  this 
edition. 

IL.  Lib.  A. 

4.  Avrovg  $s  e\w§ia — very  properly  adopted  from  Codd.  Vat. 
Ven.  and  Eustathius;  II.  2.  93,  might  surely  have  been  altered 
with  equal  certainty  TIcltqw.Xvj  Ss  s\iti§a,. 

79.  Kat  oj  [Fo<],  yet  in  B.  510.  748,  we  read  y.zi  sixo<n  in- 
stead of  esiwu  See  PORS.  ad  Odyss.  *.  208.  RATHNKE* 
NIUS  ad  H.  in  Cer.  274,  corrects  ^eysda*  TE  ksci  e)l$Si  quia 
v.xi  fere  semper  corripitur  ante  vocalem:  Mitscherlich  rejects 
this  alteration,  and  cites  IX.  7.  392,  as  sufficient  authority  for 
the  lection  of  the  manuscript,  which  Ilgen  ad  H.  in  Ven.  82, 
and  Matthxi  ad  eund.  v.  13,  think  incontrovertible;  and, 
like  other  adepts  in  Heyne's  school  of  criticism,  Jacobs  4  and 
Heinrich s  are  of  the  same  opinion.  We  are  not  to  look  for 
perfection  in  any  one  man  j  but  the  opinion  of  RUHNKE- 
NIUS  ought  not  to  be  hastily  condemned  :  we  read  his  note 
with  diffidence  and  respect,  but  without  that  conviction  which 
his  remarks  usually  convey:  and  we  have  a  claim  to  the  candid 
interpretation  of  our  readers,  when  we  acknowledge  that  the 
consideration  of  his  name  staggers  us  not  a  little.  If  eifog,  which 
is  very  probable,  were  pronounced  by  Homer  with  the  di- 
gamma,  TE  in  v.  274  of  this  Homeric  hymn  is  unnecessary j 
and  had  Ilgen,  and  his  adventurous  scholar  Godofrodus  Her- 
mannus 6,  considered  the  influence  of  this  character  when  at- 
tached to   fJuara   in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  they  would  not 


3  *  The  projecting  brow,  casting  a  broad  and  deep  shadow  over  the  e><*.' 

GiLPir;, 
*  Exercitat.  Crit,  t.  ii.  p.  155. 

s   Observat.   p.  55.  \ 

f  De  Metris  Po*t.  Gr.  et  Rom.  p.  67.  Ilgen.  Lettori,  p.  xxxii.* 
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have  ranked  IX.  V.  392,  among  the  metrical  anomalies,  or 
have  treated  RUHNKENIUS's  insertion  with  so  little  cere- 
mony. In  Odyss.  0.  169,  read  AWos  \m  ya§  ei^  [F«tf.]« 
Odyss.  Z.  144,  Afcnro/r',  si  $st$eie  TnXtv,  xai  e'.v.ctra.  [i  ei.]  l'A"f\ 
is  suspected  by  the  Scholia  in  Harl.  manuscript  irBurrog  & 
fffr/ps — xcu  aQijvo/tXijf  Ce  vru-'Trrsvcs  rov  c-riyjjv.  BENTLEY 
ad  Callim.  II.  in  Cer.  48,  quotes  IX.  S.  383,  which  should, 
we  suspect,  be  read  Aurap  srsi  e<ra,#vro  [¥  £<??.]  7. — Hermannus 
(I.  c.)  fancies  he  has  added  to  the  number  of  exceptions  by 
reading,  on  the  authority  of  cod.  Augustan,  of  Hesiod,  Epy. 
-non  'Hu~  222  (205.  ed.  Br.)  'H5'  sTterxi  y.katova-a.  tfoKiv  v.xi  yfiea. 
Xaujv.  The  rare  occurrence  of  ts  y.ai  in  the  fourth  foot  of  an 
hexameter  verse  proves  this  to  be  the  genuine  reading ;  and 
FijOeac  will  remove  the  metrical  irregularity:  Odyss.  £,  411. 
Tecs  ju,sv  a.%a  s^ocv  xxta.  vfiza.  xo«jxij9ijvat,  and  in  IX.  Z.  511,  read 
'Pjix^a  f  yovva.  ipegei  /xera  rfisx  [1">;9-] b;  and  the  writer  or  writers 
of  the  Theogonia,  65.  MeKitovteu  ifavruiv  rs  voiiovg  xa.i  ijflea  [F>;5.] 
II.  Z.  478.  'n£s  /St^v  r'  ccyaQov,  not  lXtov  9  [FiA.]— I.  393. 
Uv  yx§  §Y)  ps  (Tctxcri  Ssot,  xa.i  ojxaJ'  [Foik.] — Mitscherlich,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  the  instances,  which  militate  against  this  law, 
are  nearly  infinite ;  and  he  will  probably  furnish  us  with  a  few 
more  in  his  promised  edition  of  the  hymns  of  the  Homeridce. 
We  can  hardly  think  that  even  Hermannus  would  press  into 
his  service  the  following  delectable  lines;  II.  A,  509. — OzsWw- 
mv  -fs  o<  Ti^v.  MS.  C.  C.  C.  Cant,  in  the  text.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  1,  320,  as  read  by  the  Scholiast  ad  1,  1174.  Cry  £'  ao* 
&*<  T?£o<j.o).r,<nv  oi  8*  avnot  T/ysos^ovto:  and  irXoxaiAoi  (Zofovoevres  as 
produced  by  the  acute  Bp.  Hurd  '°  from  II,  677,  ed.  Br.  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  diphthong  ol  may  be  short  before  a  con- 
sonant. In  II,  194,  Us  <p&r,  sTrxvrjTxv  $s  teoi  ztfos  AuroviSao, 
Dr.  'I'aylor,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  conjectured  Aayoy.  Be- 
side, some  allowance  must  be  made  for  those  syllables  which 
fall  under  the  *  ictus  metrici  ",'  II.  r,  40;  the  editions  have 
A<9'  o$;Xes  r'  ayovos  r'  stxsvai,  whereas  most  of  the  manuscripts, 
which  we  have  consulted,  have  Ai9'  (xpsXes  r'  s;j,svxi  ocyovos, 
which  ed.  Villois.  confirms.  AiS'  apsXes  ayovos  r'  spsvai,  d — 
Ibid.  I,  402.  JXiov  exrytrQai,  bv  yxio^svov  ttroXa^cov.  See  also  a 
fragment  attributed  to  Apollonius  Rhodius,  taken  from  Etym. 
MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  by  RUHNKENIUS,  in  Ess.  Cr.  II,  p.  195, 
v.  c. 

Godofredus  Hermannus,  impatient  of  keeping  pace  with  the 


?  DAWES.  M.C.  p.  61. 

8  Hermannus  de  emend.  Rat.  Gr.  Gramm. 

9  Schol.  Vilkis.  ad  I.e.  aXXot,  «Ji$f  |9;i)»  *}aQct7St 
t0  On  the  Marks  of  Imitation,  p.  183. 

»  Hermann,  de  Metr.  Gr.  p.  70. 
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slow  progress  of  research,  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  start  from 
the  plain  road,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  bye-path  to  truth  : 
he  is  assiduously  engaged  in  proving  that  those  lays  of  metre 
and  construction,  which  have  been  laid  down  by  real  critics, 
and  determined  by  the  voice  of  classical  antiquity,  are  still  in 
an  uncertain  and  defenceless  condition  ;  and  he  humbly  appre- 
hends that  it  will  he  his  lot  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  metri- 
cal arrangements  of  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  12.  And  those 
who  have  inspected  his  writings  will  readily  grant  that  he  is 
neither  sparing  of  labour  nor  scrupulous  in  choice  of  means  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  In  p.  155 — de  meiri£*~h&  quotes  from 
Mr.  Brunck'a  ethic  poetry,  p.  198, 

as  a  trimeter  iambic  of  the  comic  poet  Eubulus :  the  metre 
and  language  of  Athens  incline  us  to  suspect  the  evidence  of 
this  voucher :  for  xKyryg  is  used  universally  by  the  Attic  wri- 
ters— it  does,  or  ought,  always  to  occupy  the  text  of  Demo- 
sthenes. Aristides,  indeed,  and  later  sophists,  used  xXijtfjg  and 
xkrrvp  indiscriminately  ;  but  on  this  point  they  are  no  au- 
thority. AvxxXyrwg  is  not  Greek  ; — in  a  fragment  of  the  same 
poet,  apud  Athen.  xiv.  640.  B.  Ev  rous  AB^veus  OYK'  AKAH- 
THPE2,  Porqvgy  is  thus  happily  restored  by  the  much  regretted 
PIERSON*3,  CTKA,  KAHT— How  then  came  aHttttofngwr 
here?  The  copies  of  Athemeus  I4,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  fragment,  have  oySoo;  nK-qrogos. — Grotius  finding  the 
line  in  this  mangled  state,  and  determined,  at  any  rate,  to  heal 
it,  recommends  xvaxXyroc  0$ IS :  DAWES's  canon  is  rarely  vio*- 
lated  with  impunity;  and  Brun'ck,  who  had  been  warned  by 
Toup's  perilous  experiments,  consulted  the  verse  by  altering 
the  number  of  avax?^rtro§os ;  and  thus  secured  the  second  place 
for  his  favourite  anapxst,  preceded  by  a  dactyl :  but   zvarog  is 


12  <  Accedunt  leges  cjuxdam  turn  prosodia?,  turn  omnino  rationis  grammatics, 
quas  Dawesius  potissimum  protulit,  magnis  abnoxue  [ubnoxire]  dubitationibus. 
In  quibus  lcgibus  perpendendis,  ac  vel  confirmandis,  vol  relutandis,  plurimum 
diligentia  et  assidui'atis  ponatur  necesse  est.  Quod  si  hoc  efiicere  mihi  contige- 
rit,  ut  horum  poetarum  metra  pcnitiis  pervestigaverim,  spero  fore,  ut  haec  certe 
pars  doctrinae  grammatics  ad  justs  discipline  t'ormain  adducatur.' — Qrat.  aditial, 
pp.  v.  vi. 

«3  Ad  Moer.  Attic.  p.3CSj, 

«♦  II,  36.  D. 

'5  Ad  cxcerpta  p.  649.  Yet  Grotius,  strange  to  tell,  has  made  tlic  a  in  <fv\ax- 
tuse;  short  in  Stob.  Flor.  Tit.  xliii.  165.  [Cf.  Br.  FraglU.  Soph.  p.  67+.  ed.  Svo.J 
°07rou  ya%  oi  ifuXaxTiifEf  h<r<Tonnai  tehvouv.  '  Ita  ob  vcrsum  posui  cum  exstaret 
<fn/Xai7s-ovTE{.' — Salmasius  preferred  Tr^as-avTE?.  PJERSON  Verisim.  p.  133,  <f>u- 
aavri;;  and  about  the  same  timcReiske,  as  is  evident  from  his  letter  to  Bernard, 
p.  45U,  which  he  however  does  not  mention  in  his  review  of  that  book,  by  which. 
he  justly  displeased  VALCKENAER,  in  Acta  Erudit.  mens.  Mail,  I15'i.  p.  $78, 
fi/wmj— a  wurd  a  peculiar  to  Sophocles  as  tihovtij  is  lo  Euripides. 
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always  a  tribrach  in  Attic  poetry ;  Grorius,  however,  completed 
the  verse  by  doubling  the:  N;  and  in  this  contumelious  state, 
lacerated  with  a  typographical  error,  Godofredus  Hermannus 
appeals  to  it  in  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
metres  !  Had  Godofredus  Hermannus  been  acquainted  with 
the  notes  of  the  elegant  and  ingenious  Florens  Christianus  in 
Vesp.  Aristoph.  l6,  he  would  ^1384)  have  found  this  verse 
as  it  came  from  the  comic  poet's  hand — • 

'O  A'  OrAOO"  kXy^y^os,  o  J'gvaro;  %oa^. 

Soph.  El.  706.    'O  8  OrAOO  ",  \B-jxnrTto;,  Aivsiav  ysvos' 
'ENATOC,  A5r,>xv  rxv  h^fkvffwv  aira. 

Other  verses  equally  round  and  sound  as  this,  Godofredus  Her- 
mannus presses  on  our  notice  with  his  usual  effrontery  :  at 
p.  160,  he  cites  from  Aristophanes's  Aves,  1693,  ccXXcc  yccyA- 
snjv  yjAaviox  atcorcu  vi$  Sevfo  pot,  and  triumphantly  asks,  '  Ubi 
quid  est,  quod  in  numero  haereas  ?  Tarn  rotundus  hie  versus 
est,  tarn  elegans  et  cultus,  ut  magis  non  possit.'  — We  have 
here  a  specimen  of  his  delicacy  of  ear  for  the  cadence  of 
Greek  iambic  verses ;  he  is  enraptured  with  ^XaviSa  SiSotw, 
and  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  adopt  it  in  preference  to 
■aXXoc.  ya.fi.at.rp  yKaviSz  Sotw  n;  Ssv^o  poi.  The  fact  is — aXXa. 
being  omitted  in  the  Aldine  and  the  two  Juntine  editions  of  the 
text,  without  which  the  verse  had  not  its  due  complement  of 
feet-  Q',r-M  was  expanded  into  olSotou,  or  hScorio,  which  he  con- 
tinues after  aXXx  had  been  restored :  but  the  original  text, 
given  above,  is  taken  from  the  Schol.  in  1565;  and  has  been 
pointed  out  by  our  incomparable  professor,  in  his  account  of 
Brunck's  edition  of  Aristophanes.  With  what  triumph  will 
Godofredus  Hermannus  rescue  from  this  TRUE  CRI  i  1C  Eur. 
Hcl.  299.  Etc  £o//.toA'  e\Qwrs£,  d  qavs^a  ft,ovoi$  ay  yv  ;  and  how 
eager  will  he  be  to  transmit  it  pure  and  undiminished  to  pos- 
terity !  *  Tales  errores  ubique  corrigendi,  non  in  exemplum 
trahendi.' 

A.  230.  Etirr,  is  very  properly  restored  to  the  text ;  partly,  we 
suppose,  on  the  authority  of  the  Venet.  MS.  first  ed.  and  the 
Hail.  MS.  Scholia. 

A.  340.  Eiirors  5*  avts  Xfsiw  efisio  yevvpai — ]  ought  not  to 
have  suilied  the  text  of  the  Grenville  Homer.  This  passage 
has  been  restored  by  a  profound  scholar—  awe  Tror*  aurg.  The 
common  reading  of  the  editions  is  defended  by  Godofredus 
Hermannus,  who  in  pursuit  of  irregularities  of  construction  is 
singularly  vigorous.      Here   we  would    not    have    declined   to 

16  Casnubon  Aniiuadv  in  Athrn  (p.  7S)  ha<  »iven  a  clue  to  (he  beginning  of 
W»c  vejse.  Pi.  Christianus  died  in  1596;  Casaifbon  published  his  Alhena;us  in. 
lyXi;    and  Rfetnptus  Amtoph.  Vesp.  with  Fl.  Chris,  notes,  1620. 
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meet  his  objections  to  DAWES's  17  precept,  had  such  a  discus- 
sion been  commensurate  with  our  limits.  We  will,  however, 
aver  that  the  discovery  of  those  laws  demands  patience,  cau- 
tion, and  humility,  aided  with  the  greatest  efforts  of  sagacity  : 
some  faint  glimpses  of  BENTLEY's  decisions  may  be  traced  in 
the  vague  conjectures  of  preceding  critics ;  but  it  was  left  for 
him  to  demonstrate  and  to  establish  them  :  certain  hints,  which 
he  had  negligently  thrown  out,  urged  him  to  examine  and 
strengthen  the  basis  of  others,  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  left  to  the  care  of  future  ages.  Convinced  that  his  rules 
were  formed  by  the  most  just  inferences  from  the  surest  prin- 
ciples, DAWES  desisted  too  soon  from  the  severe  disquisition : 
he  adhered  too  rigidly  to  analogy,  neglected  to  make  those 
discriminations  which  would  have  done  away  many  seeming 
difficulties,  and  failed  to  crown  his  deductions  with  extensive 
reading  and  deep  consideration.— And  all  are,  we  hope,  by  this 
time  convinced  that  the  canon  given,  Hec.  347 — inculcating  a 
recondite  property  of  tragic  iambics — was  the  result  of  minute 
investigation,  nice  distinction,  and  painful  thought. 

To  prove  that  si  is  used  with  a  subjunctive  mood  lS,  he  alleges 
Odyss.  IT.  138  :  in  the  admirable  collation  of  the  Harl.  MS.  it 
is  remarked — *  138.  si  xxi  et  in  marg.  yg.  r]  et  supra  ij  scrip- 
turn  aox.  Si  igitur  varietas  y  a^x  fideliter  a  Clarkio  e  MS. 
notata  est,  hie  quoque  glossa  pro  varia  lectione  invasit.  Nam  solaj 
variae  lectiones  sunt  r)  y.cli  et  si  y.oti.'  IA-  I.  318,  is  not  to  the 
purpose.  If  Hermannus  be  startled  at  ttoXsija'Coi,  Schol.  in 
Plat.  p.  165,  will  help  him  to  another  reading.  In  Odyss. 
E.  221.  'Par/jn  is  the  poetic  indicative  from  /aojai,  as  H.  204. 


17  Misc.  Crit.  p.  82.  '  Sed  ea  nisi  machinis  impulsa  validioribus,  ceternum  pcr- 
Bistet  inconcussa.'  The  emendation — yaotvd.  /Eschyl.  P.  V.  464— which  the 
late  discerning  and  precise  Mr.  Tyru  hitt,  ap.  Burgess  (p.  471)  deemed  unneces- 
sary, is  preferred  to  ytvuv8',  in  his  '  Conjectura  in  /Eschylum,  &c.'  The  Scotch 
ed.  gives  the  reading  of  DAWES  and  the  punctuation  of  Tyrwhitt,  1.  c:  either 
reading,  indeed,  may  be  right.  In  nice  points  of  criticism  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  mind  oscillates  between  two  opinions.  This  noble  critic  seems  not  to  have 
saiiiiied  himself  about  that  obscure  fragment  of  Aclueus  in  Athen.  xi.  466. 
[Cf.  Burgess,  p.  425,  etApp.  adToup.  Em.  in  Suid.  p.  427.  We  feel  unmingled 
joy  in  being  enabled  to  state  that  his  <  Conjectural  in  ./Eschyl.  &c.'  have  been 
printed  off  for  some  time,  and  wait  only  for  some  letters  that  passed  between 
Tyrwhitt  and  Mr.  Brunck.  Though  mindful  of  VALCKENAER's  salutary  ad-- 
vice,  ad  Eur.  Ph.  302,  we  do  not  think  the  hints  transciibed  from  the  margin  of 
T.'s  copy  ofToup'sEm.  in  Suid.  sufficiently  accurate.  In  partem  tertiam,  pr.  p. 10. 
iroi  CTATEPA  T'-j  XPYCOTN.  lb.  p.  277,  1.3.  nAPEHECTHKOTOO  t'  aXmifio? J 
in  cur.  noviss.  p.  32.  la-ofxoi^og  APATE]  AKPATE.  lb.  a/a^t  yi  |3.]  apty  CE.  p.  79. 
ATtoXavi  £a>(A,ou  f*>;it>. — ]  AwoXaw  TOT  ^co^cu'  ju»  delevit  Athena;us.  lb.  p.  176.  AaJ- 
fia;  EfiAOTC]  AAA'  OTAE.  These  atoms  of  knowledge  may  at  least  suggest  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  readings;  they  were  left  by  a  character  fertile  in  every  great 
nnd  good  qualification — "  may  recorded  honours  gather  round  his  monument,  and 
thicken  over  him  !" 

lS  Observ.  Crit.   p.  76,  which  observation  he  has  inserted  amongst  his  Adn©U 
in  Yijjer.  p.  791 ;— in  both  places  lor  <  tluuon  116,'  read  *  Plat  urn  216,> 

B4 
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tyugXyreu  from  £uu.?A>jixaj — *  gujwCAijro  M.S.  Harl.'  The  re- 
maining passages  from  the  Iliad  have  been  corrected  by  the 
hand  of  a  real  critic19,  who  in  II.  E.  258,  si  x'  ovv — O,  16". 
si  x'  avts.  In  the  Homeric  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  46,  the  first  ed. 
has  si  fig  ffoiy.  Ugen  conjectures  si  ns  ol — Matthasi  si  n;  yj  ol 
—MS.  Reg.  Ei  rig  yxiocwv  vki  6sAei — quod  etiam  Barnesius  se- 
cutus  est.*  Ruhnken.  Ep.  Crit.  1.  p.  9.  IA.  A.  219,  produced 
by  Ugen  and  Matthxi  (1.  c.)  should  be  read  uji  [Fu/j]  tfors  ■rrarn- 
It  may  be  observed  sv  ira%o$uji  that  in  IA.  A.  83,  a  Harl.  MS. 
reads  si  ^s  o-qcujo-sus,  which  is  a  specious  variation.  Xenoph. 
Anab.  vii.  624-  (p.  550,  ed.  Cantab.  1785.)  Ovx.  si;  psv  flscivfay, 
zi  it^ocnr^s  ft)  tfoAei,  AgHr'tctgyps  v^as  0  Aa.xs$ziij,v;,o;  ovx  sia. 
zieisvou,  aifwXsKra.^  ?a$  irjXccg.  In  A!d.  ed.  1525.  2  Flor.  i$2f} 
si  tfgoirere.  MSS.  Eton.  Guelf.  TIsgivQov  it%o<riT5  itoXw  si  is  never 
used  with  a  subjunctive  mood:  in  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  I.  4,  10, 
read  si  tfoivvv  pj  trv  hi  ;  with  the  optative  mood  the  conditional 
si  is  preceded  by  av :  in  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  6.  24.  MSS. 
Eton.  Par.  retain  T$vv  AN,  si — iff  this  passage  si  does  not  im- 
ply a  future  contingent  event,  but  what  is  supposed  actually  to 
have  happened ;  read  then  ai  ttooo-r^ts  m  votei,  '  if  ye  had  arrived 
before  the  city.' 

[A.] 

342.  Q\oir,<ri  is  preferable  to  Barnes's  oXxxti,  and  is  found  In 
the  Cod.  Ven. ;  but  the  common  reading,  pronounced  with  the 
djgammon  inserted,  is  probably  nearest  to  the  original. 

344.  Mayjujvrcci — Barnes's  p,a;/sc;ar'  ought  to  have  been 
replaced  in  the  text. 

480.  '2rrlva.v  "is  will  not,  we  believe,  be  disputed. 

608.  Tlo^crsv  ihiyei  is  supported  by  the  MS.  belonging  to 
Benet  coll.  Camb.  Cod.  Venet.  Eustath.  and  Apollon.  Lex.  in  v.: 
the  specimen,  however,  of  BENTLEY's  intended  edition  of 
Homer,  given  by  the  learned  Dr.  Burgess,  PRiEF.  ad  DAW. 
M.  C.  p.  xxvii.  vss.  546.  548,  ought  to  have  suggested  the 
genuine  text — itoir^s  ihir^i  [F<£.]  In  Odyss.  A,  428,  read 
"Htha,  ihiix  [Fi£.]  and  H,  92,  stsu^s  ifoiypi  [Fi#.]  II.  I,  128. 
t%ycL  ihiag.     See  2,  380.  482  20. 

More  alterations,  -we  presume,  might  have  been  made  with- 
out incurring  the  charge  of  innovation. 

117.  2wv  was  perhaps  lengthened  into  crwv  after  the  poet's 
time  :  it  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  determine  its  original 
form  :  but  we  cannot  applaud  a  perpetual  fluctuation  in  the  spell- 
's Dr.  BURNEY's  Remarks  on  Milton's  Greek  Verses,  p.  596. 

JB  51.  H.  Stephanie's  ayn£i,-  is  very  prudently  rejected;  see  Etym.  M.  p.  187, 1.1. 
IX.  O,  444.  We  may  observe,  on  v.  1  12,  that  i8z\ai  is  attributed  to  Homer  by  tKe 
best  MSS.  not  8i\ai.  See  Schol.  cod.  Harl.  ad  OS.  0,  316.  r,  272.  n,  07.  C,  356. 
V,  141.  .ft,  4.  Id.  xv.  41.  Aaxgu'  ca-trrt  8«asic  Bcrtpsit  per  elisionem  Tlieotiituj. 
FORS.  ad  Eur,  Med.  1218 J     VALCK.  ad  1.  »eeins  to  prefer  Aaxju'  car'  ifl. 
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ing  of  this  word.  See  II.  N,  773.  Odyss.  K,  268,  and  Cod. 
Harl. 

11.  Hn/xatrsv,  from  Cod.  Yen.  et  Sehol.  would  have  given 
spirit  and  elasticity  to  the  line. 

298.  Ma^ijCGaai]  yMyj<roy,ou  occurs  in  the  text :  ua,%£<ro,cu.xi 
in  the  Scholia  of  the  Cod.  Ven.  Eustath.  1,  106,  36.  ed.  Rom. 
Kara    Tovg    iraXaiovs    ii  MKtnraXjwrjKij    xa<   "Zivowtnai    exSotris    ?r$ 

and  304,  y.a.%i£<rira.p.syujf  ed.  Grenv.;  but  r,  137,  ftM^ria,ovrsu9 
and  290,  pa^Tj«ro/ia*.  An  uniformity  of  orthography  ought  at 
least,  to  have  been  observed. 

435.  ITtoefJcrff-av]  Schol.  Venet.  restores  the  genuine  lection 
t%Qe<i£gr<ra,v  j  and  in  Od.  N,  279,  the  text  of  the  admirable  Harl. 
MS.  is  made  up  of  both  readings  ;    rsc gfgy'crjr upsv,  Od.  I,  73. 

I.  itqoegso-o-ajiEv,  as  N,  279.  ■  In  O,  496,  the  Harl.  Schol.  fur- 
nishes the  proper  word. 

555.  nafsjTfrj]  tfafeXfy.  BENTLEY  ap.  Burg.  1.  c. 

572 — 578.  EttIyjCx]  ought  to  have  been  printed  sV)  r^oc.  Sec 
Toup.  in  Hesych.  Ill,  557.  Br.  in  An.  Gr.  pp.  112.  200. 

599.  FsKvci]  and  Od.  0,326-,  but  in  Od.  T,  346.  AoGesrw 
ysXov— MS.  Harl.  y;Aw;  and  in T,  8.  ysXufa  r.cu — MS.  Harl. 
ysXuivts  hcli  :  hence  ysAo?  is  probably  the  language  of  Homer. 

II.  E,  416.  \yja  is  rightly  edited,  though  MS.  Harl.  5693,  has 
iyjvo  (see  Wolf.  Proleg.  p.  xxxiii.)-,  but  in  II.  A,  27.  ISfwQ'  oc- 
curs instead  of  ihco  6'  ov.  Schol.  Ven.;  as,  AttoXXm'  TLoffsiBw 
s.xyuj.  See  TOUP.  inSuid.  V.  1.  p.  119.  Piers,  ad  Herodian. 
p.  439.  Greg,  p- 71.  PORS.  ad  Orest.  584.  Aj'w  rov  ouxvx 
axr  arrKOTtr.v  Aaryvhog  snrsy.  Gramm.  MS.  Sangerm.  ap. 
JIUHNK. 

B. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  the  readings  of 
the  second  book,  which  are  numerous  and  valuable :  wc  can- 
not, however,  help  suspecting  that  287,  svSvJ'  eteurrsi'xpvTSf* 
from  Dionys.  Hal.  de  Art.  Rhet.  ought  not  to  have  supplanted 
tn  <rretx'  on  the  solitary  evidence  of  MS   Coll.  Reg.  Cant. 

106.  The  final  Nu  is  omitted  in  the  edd.  and  MS.  Cantab, 
of  Thucydides. 

409.  Athenaeus,  IV,  177,  D.  informs  us  that  some  critics 
considered  this  line  as  spurious.  Sec  also  Eustathius,  I,  p.  247, 
11,  ed.  Rom.;  Brunck,  in  his  Suppl.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  432, 
appeals  to  it  as  sound  :  Plut.  452,  read,  Qxofsr  y.ovos  yuo  o-jrcg  0 
ins,  odTc'ri. 

426.  'Timtisyjiv.  MS.  Harl.  dt?gsi%w*  Hesychius  wrsjffij^ov,  and 
Etym.  M.  in  v.;  the  last  in  p.  440,  20.  ^.irXay/va  0'  a$  ap,- 
TTEigavfes  vTtsi^c'/jjv  ftfaitrroiq. 

439.  Usrsr/vuiv,  as  in  Od-  N,  87  j  whereas  in  Od-  U,  218,  we 
find  irsT-Esiva—Ttzrsrjvoi,  MS.  Karl.  Hesiod.  Ecy.  277-  tisnrtvoi$. 
Cod.  ap.  Villois.  Epp.  Vinar.  p.  61.  Gnev.  and  Brunck. 
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525;.  Esrarav]  Cod.  Yen.  and  two  Harl.  MSS.  read  Iftaoyp?. 
which  in  Odyss.  0,  435,  occupies  a  place  in  the  text,  and 
ought  to  be  re-instated  in  Od.  X,  480,  from  a  correction  in 
the  celebrated  MS.  Harl.  In  U.  A,  367,  and  Od.  X,  469, 
eotfjxsr  but. II.  A,  329,  elorrr/xst.  See  EENTL.  ad  Callim.  H. 
in  Apoll.  14,  and  TORS,  ad  Eur.  Ph.  1487. 

553.  T'j.'0  olKia  tis  is  wisely  adopted  from  ed.  PRjNCEPS, 
and  Wassenberg  :  Why  was  zitiyjoviog  rejected?     II.  n,  505. 

611.  Eiti<rra.[x.svoi  tfptefLMo}  Ed.  PR.  hi.  iro\£[M£s(y; 

730.  Soph.  Tr.  327.  [ed.  Br.]  calls  rrtv  6  vtyiitvpyov  wxa.K10t.v-— 
AIHN-EMON-  on  which  Schol.  Lasc.  AIHNEMON.  epjpjw.  inf/ij- 
y.y-j  -i;j  'Oy.^cic,  r^sjxoBfrirav  fij^y.  Now  the  Sch.  could  not  reter 
to  v.  606,  since  Enispe  was  not  Iole's  native  place  ;  but  the 
.Scholiast  is  supposed  by  Brunek  to  allude  to  this  line,  and  to 
have  followed  a  copy,  which  had  rlv£y,0£<r<r<w. 

T. 

35.  Etym.  M.  v.  Uaosia,.  Ialzoo;  F,  (35),  %a>f>»£  rw  r  W  rt  oih- 
w—wXsvpat,  tfXevw     See  also  PORS.  ad  flee.  820.  Or.  217, 
not.  is  in  the  text  of  the  Cod.  Ven. 

100.  Ar>;c  was  a  conjectural  emendation  of  Dr.  Taylor's, 
long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Schol.  Ven. 

140.  HgoregciQ,  7.7.L  ao-reof.]  Dr.  Vincent,  speaking  of  the 
digammon,  says,  '  The  existence  of  this  letter  is  still  preserved 
in  some  marbles,  and  upon  a  medal  of  the  Asturenians,  writ- 
ten FASTT:  Goltzius,  tab.  17,  Beritley"/  Gr.  Verb.  Anal. 
p.  55.  From  this  rerjjark  the  line  might  have  been  easily 
amended  r.y-  -v  xai  a.o-reo;  [Fc.rr.].  If  he,  *  wh.o,  for  se- 
veral years,  has  presided,  with  much  advantage  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  much  credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the  first, 
and  most  justly  famous,  of  the  public  seminaries  of  this  king- 
dom ",'  would  favour  the  admirers  of  Homer  with  '  some 
short  MS.  notes  of  Bentley's,'  every  scholar  would  unite  with 
us  in  again  rendering  the  meed  of  honest  praise  to  Dr.  Vincent, 
whose  ardor  of  sentiment,  and  energy  of  language,  displayed 
in  defence  of  public  education,  has  been  felt,  and  crowned  with 
glory. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done!  Well  hast  thon  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintained 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  TRUTH. 


21  Captain  Gunter  Brown  says  nothing  <  to  tlie  watt  luau  of  squalling  brats;' 
And  he  would  have  said  /en,  if  i  to  be  merry  and  wise'  bad  been  much  ut  his 
Leart. 

D.i  majorum  umbris  tenuem  et  sine  p'emdere  terrain 
Spirantesque  crocos,  et  in  urna  jferpetuurii  vcr, 
fx)ui  prsfceptorein  sanc'.i  vuluere  parentis 
Esse  loco. 

--  Bishop  Hunky  on  the  Prosodies,  p.  156. 
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212.  Casaub.  in  Theocr.  Lect.  c.  9,  had  emended  eQct,ww$ 
which  was  approved  by  d'Orville,  Misc.  Obs.  I.  121,  and 
ought  to  have  been  adopted-  In  the  short  Scholia,  as  pub- 
lished by  Barnes,  read,  JSpa/yov  <pavcga  evoiovv,  sKeyay.  'Tj!a,v;y. 
stfXexov.  In  42.  we  were  glad  to  see  sito^/tov  Sch.  Lips.  ap. 
Ernest.  A^Hrropzvr,;  h  siro^iov  y!jx$H,  and  Etym.  M.  v.'T-jroywj — 
'Hg'jj$ietvo$  Be  Oia  rov  I   yox$H. 

301.  Miy£iev.~]  MS.  Harl.  5693,  has  pr/siev  in  the  text,  and  yq . 
dapsisv,  with  the  gl.  v7ro?£vyJzisv  between  the  lines;  MS.  5600,  has 
£c/.ij.sisv  in  the  text,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Harl.  Schol. 
5727,  and  Etym.  M.  v.  Azpitv,  who  quotes  a?.?.oi  J'aAA-.cri 
Sxpsisv.  Ed  PRINCEPS,  aKoyjA  <TaAA9Jcn  I'j.v.zw  which  is  far 
more  forcible  and  dignified. 

359  Schol.  Harl.  MS.  has  avfixgv;,  which  deserves  record- 
ing.    See  II.  E,  130.    Hesiod,  Eoy.  523,  (ed.  Br.)  H.  in  Cer. 

357  0?m/xov.]  In  Greece,  as  in  other  countries,  ortho- 
graphy was  at  first  simple ;  afterwards,  satiated  with  repeated 
attempts  at  improvement,  writers  by  a  corrective  process  re- 
curred to  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors  :  so  o£§ipos  might, 
after  Homer's  time,  become  op^cii^;  ;  which  the  tragic  poets, 
out  of  grateful  veneration  for  their  great  model,  might  discard 
icr  the  earlier  mode  of  spelling.  We  do  not  assert  that  the 
ancients  were  strictly  uniform  ;  but  this  form,  we  apprehend, 
prevailed  much  more  than  the  other.  OijXcw/j;,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Hermannus  (derat.  emend.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  21),  was 
used  by  the  poets,  ctoiMs  by  the  prose  writers  ;  and  to  his  in- 
ferences may  be  added  H.  Steph.  Thes.  Gr.  I.  794.  R.UHNK. 
lip.  Crit.  I.  77.  ed.  2.  Br.  in  Ar.  Eq.  1178.  Orest.  Eur.  1455, 
ed.  PORS. 

AirXccxyixct  and  ai^ii\a.y.rlu,%'  ava^-a^ro;  and  ccva.u.fXa.Kyjtis , 
have  undergone  the  same  changes.  We  consulted  Carolus 
Gottlob  Augustus  Erfurdt's  ed.  of  Soph.  Tr.  (Lips.  1802,) 
v.  120,  and  were  not  surprised  that  '  Ea  in  re  dux  mihi  fuit  et 
auctor  consilii  Hermannus,  quern  virum  egregium  summa 
pietate  prosequimm-,  quotquot  disciplina  ejus  ac  familiaritate 
iructuosissima,  studiorum  pariter  atque  animorum  haud  vul- 
gar! consensione  juncti  lretabamur. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  useless  to  give  the  variations  of  most 
of  the  editions  : 

120.  kisv  a^irXar.r^ov  atooc  (MS.  Harl.)  Aid.  Fl.  1522.  1^28. 
1534.  1544.  1547.  Turneb.  1555.  4.  12.  1568.  (Camerarius  in 
Comment  avaprAa^rov)  1585.  1603.  1669.  1708.  1722.. 
(Wess.  Obs.  p.  163.)  1745.  1747.  1758.  1781.  AMQAAKION 
Schol.  Lasc.  15  18. 

kTtKctKtjfov  Hesychius  in  v.  Heath.  Br.  1785.  1786.  1788. 
1791.  1795.  180223. 

—  1       1  —  —  -r 

sj  Sahl's  Sophocles,  and  Billerbeck's  Tiachinicr,  have  not  been  consulted, 
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AvaprXajojroy  Musgr.  in  notis,  and  Hermann,  tie  cm,  rat. 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  20.  By  reading  coy.r./.uxvrov,  we  Consult  the 
metre,  sense,  and  uniformity  of  spelling.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  subject  this  variation  to  law ;  the  [x,  was  added  with- 
out any  apparent  metrical  necessity. 

411  read  vbctrAvsovo-ot,  from  Cod.Ven.  Sch.  Harl.  5727.  Hesy- 
chius,  H.  in Cer.  156.  Etym.  M.  p»683,47-  &yyzrsg  itpSiprp  A5- 
p^Ttx  24  ttogtreuvearxov  AiroWujviog  (iv.  897.;  Seel.  '802,  909.  II. 
248.  719,  105 1.  III.  340.  1 124.  1129.  840  Br.  IV.  549.  711, 
#97.  967.  1107.  1119. 

A. 

41.  Ey/eyaa«.]    Hesychius. 

171.  1J:a-j^v<ov  ]  '  IlOATi-T'PION-APrOS,  much  injured 
Argos,'  says  Upton  on  Shakesp.  p.  44.  IIqKv^i^hov — multum 
desideratum — is  proposed  by  Toup.  in  Hesych.  Ill,  326  j  but 
Hesychius  fortifies  the  lection  of  all  the  editions  in  v.  Aiyioi/ 
Agyo$.  'HKioScoqos  psy,  to  anooor  Afjcra^o;  $e,  ro  Vjaixo^tov. 
Cf.  Etym.  M.  in  v.  Uo\\j$i^iov.  .iEschyl.  Choeph.  183.  Soph. 
Ant.  246. 429.  Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  IV,  14.  Eur.  Alcest. 
560.  ed.  Musgr. 

242.  I^ao^ci]  ought  to  be  io(awcoi,  '  violas  fato  destinati  :* 
the  *  long-concealed  sense  '  of  this  word  was  shrewdly  de- 
tected by  the  late  Dr.  Askew.  II.  *,  850.  hevra  rifygov, 
*  violacei -colons  ferrum,'  (blue-gleaming).  DAWES,  M.  C. 
p.  185.  This  admirable  work  was  published  atCamb.  1 745,  by 
the  united  aid  of  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Dr.  Mason:  and  the  second 
volume  of  Hesychius  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  RUHN- 
KENIUS  in  1766.  See  also  Abresch.  ad  Hesych.  v.  hzxvx ; 
where  the  Lexicographer  and  the  Schol.  on  Apoll.  Rhod. 
emend  and  illustrate  each  other. 

269.  Exsvav.  MSS.  Harl.  II.  r,  270.  E^eoov.  ED.  PRINC. 
Od.  A,  146.  Cod.  Harl. 

282.  nstppmvtw]  Aci<T?a.$x0$  fafyfoW'  Sch.  MS.  Bibl.  Reg. 
ap.  RUHNK.  PRiEF.  ad  Hesych.  p.  ix. 

4<j2.  Offj^os/  ufaf]  '  Sa-pe  quidem,  otoi^o;  Agys,  ab  Ho- 
mero  usurpatum,  frequentissime  etiam  otgipoy  tyyj>$>  sed  o^<- 
/xov  v$w§  nullibi.  Quid  si  itaque  legeretur  ouX'-iov  (sive  oaffj- 
pov)  v$wg  ?  In  locis  huic  paiallelis  Aio$  opSoos  adhibuit,  II.  ii. 
91.  A,  493.  Adde  N,  139.'  VALCK.  Misc.  Obs.  VIII.  II. 
177. 

480.   Nfy]  Mtv  is  the  Homeric  word, 


We  are  strenuous  advocates  tor  the  use  of  the  Greek  accentual 
marks ;  but,  from  the  expedition  requisite  in  a  monthly  publication, 
we  feel  unwilling  to  commit  those  cnjjxptfa  Xuy§x  to  the  mercy  of 
Compositors. 

(To  be  continued.) 


J4  aJ/kut'  et(.     Dr.  Tayiqr. 


(     *3     ) 

Art.  II. — An  Account  of  a  Geographical  and  Astronomical  Expe- 
dition to  the  Northern  Parts  of  Russia,  for  ascertaining  the  De- 
crees of  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Ko- 
vitna  ;  of  the  whole  Coast  of  the  Tshutski,  to  East  Cape  ;  and  of 
the  Islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  stretching  to  the  American 
Coast.  Performed,  by  Command  of  her  Imperial  Majesty  Cathe- 
rine the  Second,  Empress  of'  all  the  Russias,  by  Commdore  Jo- 
seph Billings,  in  the  Tears  I  785,  &c.  to  1794.  The  whole  nar- 
rated from  the  Original  Papers,  by  A  far  tin  Sauer,  Secretary  to  the 
Expedition.     j\to.   2I.  Zs.  Boards.     Cadell  and  Duvies.   1802. 

CtEOGRAPHICAL  discoveries,  within   the   last  century, 
have  been  so  numerous  and  splendid,  that  navigators  must  re- 
gret, with  Alexander,  the  want  of  other  worlds  to  conquer  ; 
of  unknown  seas  to  explore ;  of  new  continents,  whose  outline 
can  be  traced,  or  whose  interior  can  be  examined.  Tiie  triumphs 
of  nautical  discoveries,  though  more  extensive,  and  infinitely 
more  noble,  than  those  of  the  Macedonian,  are  still  limited 
and  to  correct  a  latitude,  or  to  divide  what  appeared  to  former 
voyagers  the  prominent  coast  of  a  continent,  into  a  mere  cl  tster 
of  islands,  must  now,   for  the  most  part,  content  the  I 
investigator.     These  are  not,  however,  without  their  interest  or 
importance ;    and,    having  completed   the  outline,   as    well    as 
having    endeavoured    to    correct   it,    the    restless   enterprising 
spirit  is  next  turned  to  examine,  more  accurately,  the  internal 
parts  of  countries,  which   had  been    neglected   as   sufficiently 
known,  or  despised  as  altogether  useless.     The  narrative  before 
us,  though  not  without  utility  and  interest,  is  circumscribed  to 
this  humbler  line  of  geographical  investigation. 

From  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Coxe,  and  from  the  very  able  in- 
troduction to  the  third  voyage  of  captain  Cook,  it  should  seem 
that  the  Russians  never  doubled  Tshutski  (more  properly 
Shelatskoi)  noss ;  and  it  appears  now  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Kovima  was  incorrectly  laid  down  ;  yet,  from  comparing  our 
author's  imperfect  outlines,  traced  by  a  black  lead  pencil, 
with  major  Shalauroff's  chart,  captain  Billings's  astronomical  ob- 
servations, and  the  sketches  of  the  natives,  Mr.  Arrowsmith 
has  been  able  to  lay  down  the  celebrated  northern  promontory 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  coast  between  it  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Kovima.  From  this  comparison,  it  has  appa- 
rently been  placed  in  the  best  Russian  charts  too  far  north,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  being  little  more  than  690  N. 

The  instructions  were  seemingly  drawn  up  by  the  empress 
Catharine;  and  she  must,  consequently,  rank  with  the  late  un- 
fortunate Louis  as  a  royal  geographer.  The  two  objects  of  the 
expedition  were  to  determine  th«  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kovima,  together  with  the  situation  of  the  great 
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promontory  of  the  Tshutski,  ?s  far  as  East  Cape,  and  to 
form  an  exact  chart  of  the  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  ex- 
tending to  the  coast  of  America.  This  second  object  was  not, 
however,  attempted  j  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  chart,'  deduced 
from  the  united  accounts,  is  the  only  supplement. 

Our  author  hastens  over  the  earlier  part  of  his  journey,  in 
which  the  first  circumstance  that  "appears  particularly  interest- 
ing is  the  passage  of  the  Uralian  Chain,  and  the  description  of 
Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Siberia. 

'  The  officers  here,  both  military  and  civil,  are  very  numerous  ; 
the  former,  in  consequence  of  this  being  the  seat  of  government  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Chinese  and  Mongal  territories  ;  the  latter,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  courts  of  justice,  and  the  necessary  distri- 
butions to  be  made  for  the  vast  extent  of  its  jurisdiction.  I  shall 
rate  these  in  two  classes  ;  for  rank  is  only  a  secondary  recommenda- 
tion here :  the  gentleman,  who  behaves  himself  with  propriety, 
though  poor,  is  completely  independent,  and  every  house  is  open  to 
him  ;  while  the  worthless  are  only  attended  to  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  and  then  with  great  reserve. 

'  In  this  town  there  are  neither  inns  nor  coffee-houses  ;  but  no 
stranger,  who  behaves  himself  with  common  civility,  will  ever  be  at 
a  loss  for  a  home.  I  had  very  good  quarters  allotted  me  by  govern- 
ment, in  which  I  had  only  resided  a  few  days,  when  brigadier-gene- 
ral Troepolsky  invited  me  to  accept  of  apartments  and  attendants  in 
his  house  :  his  lady  repeated  the  invitation,  which  I  begged  they 
would  allow  me  to  refuse.  They  then  sent  me  every  necessary  to 
my  lodging,  which  really  compelled  me  to  accept  their  lirst  offer,  to 
save  them  greater  trouble.  Their  mansion  was  ever  after  my  home  ; 
and  their  friendship  will  always  remain  indeliblv  impressed  on  my 
mind.  Ail  kinds  of  food  are  cheap,  as  are  spirituous  liquors  and 
home-brewed  beer.  Wines  are  dear.  Many  luxuries  are  imported 
from  China  ;  and  silks,  cottons,  linens,  furs,  nay  English  cloths,  are 
moderate. 

'  Throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia,  hospitality  prevails  in  the  ex- 
treme. A  traveler  is  perfectly  secure  on  the  road,  and  certain  of  a 
hearty  welcome  wherever  he  puts  up,  let  the  cot  be  ever  so  homely. 
But  whether  this  hospitality  will  continue  when  they  arrive  at  a  cer- 
tain state  of  refinement,  to  which  they  seem  advancing  with  incre- 
dible haste,  remains  for  future  times  to  discover ;  as  also  whether  the 
expansion  of  ideas  may  not  lead  to  the  extension  of  territory,  and 
other  formal  establishments.'     r.  17. 

Irkutsk  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Bayk.il,  on  the 
lower  part  of  that  vast  chain,  from  which  almost  all  the  rivers  of 
Asia  descend.  On  this  side,  however,  there  are  no  rivers  but  what 
fall  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  or  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka.  Our 
travelers— for  the  i  Command''  consisted  of  a  numerous  body — > 
fall  down  the  Lena  to  Yakutsk,  whence  they  proceed  to  Ochotsk, 
which  affords  a  good  picture  of  a  Russian  town,  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  government.     In  a  low  misty  situation,  vege-' 
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tables  are  scanty,  and  dry  fish  the  food  of  cattle,  particularly  in 
the  spring,  when  the  dogs  become  so  ravenous,  from  want  of 
nutriment,  as  to  devour  each  other,  and  the  first  horses  that 
arrive.  Cold,  damp,  and  uncomfortable,  a  want  of  feeling,  or  an 
excess  of  duty  and  obedience,  would  alone  reconcile  the  wretched 
inhabitants  to  their  situation.  A  chain  of  mountains  intervene 
between  Irkutsk  and  Ochotsk,  which  the  author  describes  in  his 
journey,  though  they  are  not  marked  in  the  map,  which  is  confined 
to  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  as  we  have  explained  it.  These 
mountains,  however,  we  must  mention,  as  from  them  the  Ochotsk 
descend^;  and,  as  the  journey  from  the  Gulf  of  Ingiga  to  theKo- 
vima  River  was  not  safe,  the  author  was  obliged  to  repass  them, 
in  a  northernly  direction,  till  he  fell  in  with  the  Indigirka  River 
from  the  same  chain.  This  he  was  compelled  to  cross  in  order 
to  reach  the  Kovima.  The  mountains  just  mentioned  run 
nearly  from  west  to  east;  but,  in  a  somewhat  higher  latitude, 
their  direction  is  northernly,  and  even  a  little  to  the  west.  The 
account  of  the  Tungoose  is  new  and  interesting  :  they  in  ge- 
neral adore  dsemons,  and  their  priests  are  sorcerers. 

*  The  Tungoose  wander  over  an  amazing  extent  of  ground,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Amour  to  the  Baikal  Lake,  the  rivers  Angara,  or 
Tungooska,  Lena,  Aldan,  Yudoma,  Mayo,  Ud,  the  sea  coast  of 
Ochotsk,  the  Amicon,  Kovima,  Indigirka,  Alasey,  the  coast  of  the 
ley  Sea,  and  all  the  mountains  of  these  parts  ;  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  animals  of  the  chase.  They  seldom  reside  more  than 
six  days  in  one  place,  but  remove  their  tents,  though  it  be  to  the 
small  distance  of  20  fathom,  and  this  only  in  the  fishing  season,  and 
during  the  time  of  collecting  berries  in  such  solitary  places  as  are  far 
distant  from  the  habitation  of  Cossacs.  Here  they  leave  their  sup- 
plies of  dried  fish  and  berries,  in  large  boxes  built  on  trees  or  poles, 
tor  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  tribes  in  traveling  during  the 
winter.  Berries  they  dry  by  mixing  them  with  the  undigested  food 
{lichen)  out  of  the  stomach  of  the  rein-deer,  making  their  cakes, 
which  they  spread  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and  dry  upon  their  huts  in 
the  sun  or  wind. 

'  They  seem  callous  to  the  effects  of  heat  or  cold ;  their  tents  are 
covered  with  shamoy,  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  birch,  which  they 
render  as  pliable  as  leather,  by  rolling  it  up,  and  keeping  it  for  some 
time  in  the  steam  of  boiling  water  and  smoke. 

*  Their  winter  dress  is  the  skin  of  the  deer,  or  wild  sheep,  dressed 
with  the  hair  on  ;  a  breast-piece  of  the  same,  which  ties  round  the 
neck,  and  reaches  down  to  the  waist,  widening  towards  the  bottom, 
and  neatly  ornamented  with  embroidery  and  beads ;  pantaloons  of  the 
same  materials,  which  also  furnish  them  with  short  stockings,  and 
boots  of  the  legs  of  rein-deer  with  the  hair  out\v;wd  ;  a  fur  cap  and 
gloves.  Their  summer  dress  only  differs  in  being  simple  leather 
without  the  hair.'     p.  47. 

'  They  commonly  hunt  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  some  have 
rifle-barreled  guns.     They  do  not  like  to  bury  their  dead,  but  place 
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the  body,  dressed  in  its  best  apparel,  in  a  strong  box,  and  suspend 
it  between  two  trees.  The  implements  of  the  chase  belonging  to  the 
deceased  are  buried  under  the  box.  Except  a  sorcerer  is  very  near, 
no  ceremony  is  observed  ;  but  in  his  presence  they  kill  a  deer,  offer 
a  part  to  the  demons,  and  eat  the  rest. 

'  They  allow  polygamy  $  but  the  first  wife  is  the  chief,  and  is 
attended  by  the  rest.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  a  simple  pur- 
chase of  a  girl  from  her  father  ;  from  20  to  100  deer  are  given,  or 
the  bridegroom  works  a  stated  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  bride's 
father.  Tiie  unmarried  are  not  remarkable  for  chastity.  A  man  will 
give  his  daughter  for  a  time  to  any  friend  or  traveler  that  he  takes  a 
liking  to  ;  if  he  has  no  daughter,  he  will  give  his  servant,  but  not 
his  wives. 

'  They  are  father  below  the  middle  size,  and  extremely  active  ; 
have  lively  smiling  countenances,  with  small  eyes ;  End  both  sexes  are 
great  lovers  of  brandy. 

*  I  asked  my  Timgoose,  why  they  hed  not  settled  places  of  resi- 
dence ?  They  answered,  that  they  knew  no  greater  curse  than  to  live 
in  one  place,  like  a  Russian,  or  Yakut,  where  tilth  accumulates,  and 
fills  the  habitation  with  stench  and  disease.'     p.  49. 

After  once  more  crossing  trie  mountains,  they  arrive  at  Up- 
per Kovima:  but  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  this  district  had 
only  a  scanty  winter  store  of  fishes,  with  no  prospect  of  adding 
to  it  ••>  since  it  was  now  the  end  of  September,  and  the  contrac- 
tor's provision  had  not  reached  them.  It  arrived,  however,  gra- 
dually, and  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch  some  fishes  by 
means  of  wears.  From  the  twenty-second  to  the  thirtieth  of 
November,  the  spirit  thermometer  was  from  3ct°  to  41  ~°  of 
Reaumur*. 

*  At  370  it  was  almost  impossible  to  fell  timber,  which  was  as  hard 
as  the  hatchet,  except  it  was  perfectly  dry  ;  and  in  the  greatest  seve- 
rity the  hatchets,  on  striking  the  wood,  broke  like  glass.  Indeed  it 
was  impossible  to  work  in  the  open  air,  which  compelled  us  to 
make  many  holidays  much  against  our  inclination. 

'  The  effects  of  the  cold  are  wonderful.  Upon  coming  out  of  a 
warm  room,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  breathe  through  a  handker-* 
chief;  and  you  find  yourself  immediately  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere, arising  from  breath,  and  the  heat  of  the  body,  which  incloses 
you  in  a  mist,  and  consists  of  small  nodules  of  hoar  ice.  Breathing 
causes  a  noise  like  the  tearing  of  coarse  paper,  or  the  breaking  of 
thin  twigs,  and  the  expired  breath  is  immediately  condensed  in  the 
fine  substance  mentioned  above.  The  northern  lights  are  constant 
and  very  brilliant  ;  they  seem  close  to  you,  and  you  may  some- 
times hear  them  shoot  along;  they  assume  an  amazing  diversity  of 
shapes ;  and  the  Tungoose  say,  that  they  are  spirits  at  variance 
fighting  in  the  air:'      p.  57. 

*  Though  these  degrees  are  said  to  be  Reaumur's,  ire  suspect,  from  the  effects, 
that  they  must  be  Fahrenheit's  ouly.  If  the  former,  the  cold  must  be  indeed  iu« 
tense. — Rtv. 
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The  cold  sometimes  sunk  to  430 ;  and  in  this  situation,  with 
a  scarcity  of  alimentary  food,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  scurvy 
should  appear  among  them.  They  made  some  excursions  among 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  but  found  them  poor  and  ignorant.  In 
February  and  March,  some  snow-larks  and  ducks  made  their 
appearance,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  scorbutic,  who  soon  reco- 
vered on  being  supplied  with  recent  animal  food.  Such  was  a 
winter  in  the  Yasashnoi,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Upper 
Kovima,  in  latitude  only  of  650  28'  25",  and  longitude  1530 
241  E.  The  independent  Cossac  of  this  district,  we  shall  stay 
to  describe. 

*  The  lordly  Cossac  is  only  to  be  roused  from  his  indolence  by  an 
order  from  his  superior  ;  and  then  he  curses  his  fate,  which  has 
placed  him  under  the  control  of  others.  These  last  of  mankind, 
unworthy  of  the  name,  these  hardly  animated  lumps  of  clay,  exert 
the  most  savage  barbarity  over  their  wives,  children,  animals,  and 
the  poor  neighbouring  tribes  whose  miserable  lot  it  is  to  pay  tribute 
to  them,  or  to  be  under  the  least  obligations,  either  by  drinking  a 
glass  of  brandy,  taking  a  leaf  or  two  of  tobacco,  or  in  any  other 
way.  They  receive  annual  supplies  of  articles  that  are  necessary, 
ornamental,  or  luxurious,  from  the  traders  at  Yakutsk,  to  supply 
the  different  tribes  with  ;  rendering,  in  return,  furs  and  mammont's 
tusks.  Their  chief  endeavour  with  these  wanderers  is,  to  get  them 
indebted  for  any  article  that  they  may  stand  in  need  of,  or  to  pro- 
cure the  receipt  of  a  trilling  present  (which  in  honour  they  must 
return  with  one  more  valuable)  ;  but  if  they  once  get  in  debt,  then 
they  are  persecuted  to  the  utmost,  and  are  frequently  necessitated  to 
leave  a  man  to  work,  or  a  woman,  perhaps  a  daughter,  as  security 
for  the  payment. 

'  I  have  here  sketched  a  faithful  picture  from  the  very  men  who 
are  sent  hither  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  Christian  faith,  and  to  set  an  example  of  loyalty  and  obedience." 
p.  66. 

The  river  Kovima  flows  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
east. The  mountains  we  mentioned  form  its  more  abrupt 
eastern  banks,  and  unite,  at  no  great  distance,  from  the  gulf  of 
Ingiga  with  the  chain,  which  constitutes  the  peninsula  of 
Kamtschatka. 

With  the  ships  built  during  the  winter  on  the  Upper  Ko- 
vima, the  voyagers  sailed  down  the  river,  and  proceeded  in  the 
gulf  of  Kovima,  very  near  the  170th  degree  of  east  longitude. 
Ice  then  appeared,  and  captain  Billings  determined  to  return  > 
but  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  or  persevering  resolution 
in  the  attainment  of  an  object,  we  have  seldom  seen  in  any 
narrative.  We  could  scarcely  suppose  captain  Billings  to  have 
been  the  companion  of  captain  Cook. 

*  To  conclude  the  detail  of  this  short  excursion,  I  shall  subjoin 
the  following  remarks  :  The  coast  of  the  Icy  Sea  is  moderately  high, 
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formed  by  projecting  promontories  and  shallow  bays,  exposed  to 
every  wind  except  the  south.  The  mountains  are  covered  in  dif- 
ferent places  with  snow  ;  which  melting,  produces  small  torrents 
rushing  into  the  sea.  They  are  composed  of  granite,  quartz,  and  a 
hard  black  stone ;  and  produce  moss  ;  a  kind  of  vetch,  the  root  of 
which  is  edible ;  creeping  willow  ;  and  birch,  not  exceeding  ten 
inches  in  height.  The  shores  are  covered  with  drift  wood  nearly  to 
Barannoi  Kamen,  but  no  farther  east.  Along  the  shore  are  nu- 
merous remains  of  huts,  and  places  where  fires  have  been,  which,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  made  and  left  by  different  hunters. 

*  The  quadrupeds  that  we  saw  were  rein-deer,  pretty  numerous  ; 
bears,  but  none  white  ;  wolves,  foxes,  stone  fox,  wild  sheep,  and  the 
whistling  marmot.  The  birds  were,  gulls  of  several  sorts,  ravens, 
hawks,  black-headed  buntings,  snow-larks,  a  few  partridges,  geese, 
ducks,  and  divers. 

«  The  productions  of  the  sea  are  veiy  few.  We  frequently 
hauled  the  seine,  but  only  once  caught  the  seld  (herring)  and  muk- 
soon  (a  small  species  of  salmon).  We  saw  several  belluga,  seals,  and 
one  whale,  but  no  traces  of  shell-fish  of  any  kind.  The  water  was 
fresh  to  a  considerable  distance ;  the  ice  we  frequently  tried,  but 
found  it  brackish,  with  neither  ebb  nor  flow.  The  currents  were 
very  irregular,  seldom  setting  any  one  way  longer  than  the  wind 
blew,  at  the  unsettled  rates  of  half  a  mile,  a  mile,  and  three  miles 
and  a  half,  per  hour. 

«  The  atmosphere  was  cold  and  chilly,  the  greatest  heat  that  we 
experienced  being  while  at  anchor  close  in  with  the  land  in  Wolves' 
Bay  on  the  15th  July,  when  we  had  several  claps  of  thunder.  We 
had  a  gentle  south-east  breeze,  and  calms  ;  and  while  the  wind  blew, 
the  thermometer  rose  to  140  and  160  above  the  freezing  point  of 
Reaumur.  During  the  intervening  calms,  it  sunk  to  6°,  70,  and  8°. 
The  coldest  day  was  the  12th  July,  the  thermometer  being  then  2* 
below  the  freezing  point.  It  frequently  indicated  1"  above  o  at  the 
time  when  our  rigging  was  incrusted  with  ice. 

«  The  fogs  here  are  very  remarkable,  continually  hovering  above 
the  ice  at  no  great  height.  At  a  distance  they  appear  like  islands 
in  a  haze  ;  sometimes  like  vast  columns  of  smoke.  Once,  in  parti- 
cular, we  thought  that  the  Tshutski  had  made  signal-fires  for  us ; 
but  on  a  nearer  appreach  we  discovered  our  mistake. 

«  I  observed  the  horizon  to  be  most  clear  in  the  coldest  weather, 
and  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  navigation  ought  to  be  undertaken 
about  the  first  of  August.  The  more  success  is  to  be  expected, 
from  the  testimony  of  the  hunters  and  others  who  visit  these  parts, 
"  that  the  ice  never  breaks  up  until  St.  Elias'  day,  the  20th  July, 
Old  Style  (or  the  31st  July,  New  Style  ")  ;  and  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  remark  here,  that  my  dates  are  all  Old  Style,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Russia. 

*  The  estuary  of  the  river  Kovima  at  Shalauroff's  winter  buildings, 
by  exact  reckonings  of  bearings,  course,  and  time,  from  places 
where  observations  were  taken  in  the  Icy  Sea,  and  from  Neizshni 
Ostrog,  forwards  and  backwards,  I  fix  in  latitude  690  16',  longitude 
l66:  10' ;  variation  of  the  compass  17°  30'  east. 

*  The  following  is  the  result  of  my  remarks  and  inquiries  during 
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fny  stay  at  Neizshni  Kovima : — I  observed  swallows  swarming  toge-* 
ther  under  the  eaves  of  the  church,  chirping  very  much,  particularly 
on  the  2d  August  ;  and  on  the  third  there  was  nut  one  to  be 
fouid,  nor  had  any  body  seen  them  depart.  I  was  informed,  that 
they  made  their  appearance  about  Tzarivoi  day  (21st  Aiay),  and 
departed  on  the  (days  of  Spass)  2d  and  6th  August,  never  staying 
beyond  the  latter  date ;  the  rtd-breast  remains  a  day  or  two  lunger 
than  the  white.  The  snow-bunting,  the  first  bird  that  appears,  is 
seen  about  the  middle  of  March  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  grass  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  river,  and  about  the  roots  of  bushes  where  the 
sun  first  melts  the  snow  :  different  flights  pursue  each  other  in  their 
migration  for  about  a  month  ;  eagles  follow  close  upon  them.  Swans, 
geese,  and  ducks,  arrive  toward  the  end  of  April,  and  continue 
about  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  rivers  till  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. The  river  is  frozen  over  about  the  20th  of  September,  and 
opens  about  the  24th  May,  when  it  deluges  the  low  country.  The 
water  does  not  retreat  within  its  bounds  till  the  end  of  June. 

«  On  the  25th  November  the  sun  sets  until  the  1st  January,  when 
it  again  appears  above  the  horizon  j  and  this  is  the  time  of  the 
severest  cold.'     p.  78. 

The  minuter  details,  which  intervened  between  the  later 
events  and  the  voyage,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
islands  interposed  between  the  Asiatic  and  American  conti- 
nents, need  not  detain  us.  Our  author  interrogated  LachofF, 
respecting  his  discovery  of  three  islands  to  the  north  of  Swatoi 
Noss,  but  could  gain  little  satisfactory  information.  The  go- 
vernment thought  his  discovery  interesting,  and  meriting  some 
Further  inquiry.  The  vast  unwieldy  extent  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire requires,  however,  no  accession  to  its  dominions  on  the 
north  ;  and  the  discovery  could  only  be  useful  from  the  number 
of  mammoths'-teeth  found  there,  which  seem  to  have  been  con- 
siderable.    The  islands  are  now  neglected. 

The  account  of  the  Yakuti  is  not  uninteresting,  but  inca- 
pable of  abridgement.  It  is,  however,  worth  remarking,  that, 
as  usual,  they  migrated  from  the  east,  pressed  on  by  a  more 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  till  they  found  refuge  on  the 
banks  of  those  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Their 
religion  is  a  Manichsean  system,  not  without  traces  of  a  purer 
source.  The  customs,  ceremonies,  employments,  &c.  of  the 
Yakuti,  furnish  an  entertaining  narrative  ;  but  it  admits  of  no 
application  respecting  their  origin  or  connexion.  The  popula* 
tion  of  these  tribes  seems  to  diminish. 

The  voyagers  winter  in  Kamtschatka,  which  they  find  a 
much  more  comfortable  residence  than  the  mouth  of  the  Ko- 
vima. They  built  a  vessel,  to  accompany  them,  from  the  wood 
in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Kamtschatka.  The  author's  account,  however,  is  not  very 
clear,  as  it  seems  partly  to  refer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kamtschatka 
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in  a  much  higher  latitude.  The  former  vessel,  built  at  Ochotsk, 
was  lost,  seemingly  by  the  obstinacy  and  temerity  of  captain  Bil- 
lings, and  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot ;  while  even  the  flag  sloop, 
*  the  Glory  of  Russia,'  narrowly  escaped  the  breakers.  The 
direction  of  the  *  Command '  is  not  afterwards  pointed  out  with 
sufficient  clearness-,  but  they  seem  to  have  followed  a  south- 
western course  through  the  Aleutian  chain  to  the  island  of 
Kodiak,  at  the  entrance  of  Cook's  inlet.  In  this  course,  we 
meet  with  few  remarks  peculiarly  interesting.  They  stay  for 
some  time  at  Oonalashka,  and  at  Kodiak,  in  Prince  William's 
Sound  ;  but  add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Russian  establishments  are 
chiefly  subservient  to  the  fur-trade,  and  scarcely  merit  our 
notice.  It  seems  probable,  from  this  account,  that  the  project- 
ing Cape  of  Alyaska,  which  separates  Prince  William's  Sound 
from  Bristol  Bay,  is  nearly  divided  opposite  to  Kodiak.  It 
contains,  in  the  middle,  a  lake,  which,  with  a  short  carrying- 
place,  connects  the  two  bays.  The  description  of  the  sea-lion, 
and  ursine  seal,  we  shall  transcribe. 

«  The  sea-lion,  called  by  the  Russians  sivootsha,  is  the  strongest 
and  largest  of  the  seal  kind  ;  covered  with  dark  coloured  coarse 
hair,  which  is  very  thick  and  long  about  the  neck  and  shoulders  ; 
the  hind  part  is  tapering,  with  smooth  short  hair.  The  largest  is 
about  eight  feet  long.  They  copulate  and  pass  every  night  on  some 
rock  by  themselves,  one  male  and  a  number  of  females,  driving 
away,  or  killing,  every  other  species  of  animal  that  may  approach 
them.  The  males  have  frequently  very  desperate  engagements,  and 
the  conqueror  is  immediately  joined  by  all  the  females.  They  are 
extremely  bold,  and  will  attack  men  if  disturbed  on  the  rocks. 
They  have  a  small  white  spot  on  the  temples,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
half-crown  piece  ;  and  this  is  the  only  place  about  them  vulnerable 
by  arrows,  which  hardly  pierce  the  skin  in  other  parts ;  but,  if 
poisoned,  they  penetrate  deep  enough  to  infuse  the  baneful  quality. 
The  meat  of  these  animals  is  cut  in  thin  shreds,  and  dried  by  the 
hunters,  who  esteem  it  good  eating.  I  thought  it  bad  and  fishy  ; 
but  the  head,  which  is  equal  in  size  to  that  of  a  large  ox,  I  thought 
very  good,  if  well  stewed,  and  eaten  with  sarana  and  other  edible 
roots.  The  second  species  is  the  kotic,  or  ursine-seal :  the  largest 
are  about  six  feet  long,  covered  with  beautiful  silvery  grey  hairs,  of 
the  colour  of  the  Siberian  squirrel,  having  a  soft  downy  under  fur, 
resembling  brown  silk.  The  young  kotic  are  extremely  playful  in 
the  water ;  the  head  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  lamb  with  long 
ears  ;  and  they  live  upon  rock-weeds.  The  flesh  of  the  young  ones 
is  well  tasted  ;  but  the  colour  is  blue,  and  unpleasant  to  the  eye. 
These  swarm  together  in  great  herds  on  the  low  islands,  and  are 
killed  by  being  struck  just  above  the  nose  with  a  short  bludgeon. 
When  they  find  themselves  in  danger,  they  attempt  to  bite.  When 
■wery  young,  the  fur  is  of  a  beautiful  short  glossy  black,  which 
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changes  to  silvery  when  they  grow  up  ;  and  when  they  become  very 
old,  they  are  almost  white.'     p.  179. 

The  breed  of  the  sea-otter  is  almost  extinct  in  the  western, 
islands,  and  perhaps  will  soon  be  lost  even  on  the  American 
coast.  In  compensation,  however,  strata  of  coals  are  extensively 
scattered  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  some  are  even  within  reach 
of  exportation. 

The  transactions  in  Prince  William's  Sound  are  not  of  great 
importance ;  but,  from  some  circumstances,  it  seems  clearly  as- 
certained that  Cape  St.  Elias,  of  Bering,  is  not  the  southern 
point  of  Montague's,  but  of  Kay's  Island. 

'  This  native  farther  told  us,  that  at  the  north  extremity  of  Kay's 
Island,  there  was  a  bay  sheltered  from  the  wind ;  that  the  entrance 
6t  low  water  was  as  deep  as  his  double  paddle  (which  is  about  seven 
foot)  ;  and  that  there  are  runs  of  fresh  water  into  it,  but  no  great 
rivers.  A  very  considerable  river,  however,  falls  into  the  sea  a  day's 
journey  north  of  our  anchorage,  up  which  the  natives  travel  14  days 
to  the  residence  of  a  different  nation,  the  people  of  which  supply 
them  with  knives,  copper  kettles,  and  instruments,  and  make  their 
canoes.  That  these  people  trade  with  others  farther  inland,  and 
obtain  from  them  knives  and  other  articles  ;  but  that  his  nation 
never  go  farther  than  14  days'  journey.  That  the  articles  of  their 
trade  are,  the  skins  of  sea-lions,  for  boats ;  oil  of  sea  animals  ;  small 
shells  ;  and  muscle-shells  for  points  to  arrows ;  and  that  these  were  a 
very  powerful  and  warlike  people. 

'  Another  observation  of  his,  I  think  it  very  necessary  to  men- 
tion :  it  was  a  positive  assertion,  that  there  were  straits  and  islands 
as  far  as  we  could  see  ;  and  that  to  the  south-east  there  was.  "  a 
great  salt  water,"  with  many  entrances  to  it.  I  repeatedly  asked 
the  question,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  answer  ;  and  I  would 
most  willingly  have  stayed  on  the  coast  alone,  to  explore  these  un- 
known parts  from  tribe  to  tribe,  until  I  had  lost  myself,  or  found  my 
way  to  Europe  through  some  of  these  cranny  passages.  I  am  aware, 
that  I  was  thought  a  madman  for  it ;  but  this  madness,  this  enthu- 
siastic confidence,  would,  I  am  certain,  have  assisted  my  success;  nor 
would  I  have  left  unexplored  a  river  of  which  we  had  such  confirmed 
accounts,  without  good  reason  for  it ;  for  I  never  met  with  any  men 
that  would  refuse  assistance  to  one  individual,  who,  without  the 
means  of  being  their  enemy,  was  at  all  times  in  their  power.  Over 
and  above  all  this,  I  declare,  that  I  have  complete  confidence  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  who  governs  every  thought,  and  inspires  means  of 
expression  to  secure  the  devotee  in  exploring  his  wisdom.'     p.  195. 

"We  insert  this  passage,  as  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  author, 
and  as  some  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  he  seems 
to  have  received.  Captain  Vancouver  has  shown  that  *  the 
great  salt  water,'  and  the  many  entrances  to  it,  are  the  inden- 
tations of  the  sea  in  this  latitude,  and  the  sound  to  the  east  of 
Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island. 

C3 
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After  finishing  the  second  ship,  and  again  wintering  in  Kam» 
tschatka,  captain  Billings  proceeds  to  the  west ;  and,  though  one 
object  of  the  expedition  was  the  survey  of  the  islands  between 
Asia  and  America,  he  parses  them  cursorily,  and  determines 
not  to  approach  the  American  continent  again ;  abandoning 
every  expectation  of  signalising  himself  and  country  by  dis- 
coveries which  the  liberality  of  the  government  had,  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  put  within  his  reach.  In  the  enth*e  course, 
from  west  to  east,  through  the  whole  chain  of  these  islands,  we 
Scarcely  meet  with  a  single  circumstance  meriting  notice  j  for 
we  cannot  depend  on  the  longitudes  ;  scarcely,  we  fear,  on  the 
latitudes.  It  is  an  apparently  accidental  remark,  that,  from  the 
northern  point  of  Oonalashka,  an  island  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  projecting  point  of  Alayaska.  formerly  noticed,  to 
Gore's  Island,  the  sea  shoals  from  eighty  to  forty  fathoms,  and 
from  the  Aleutan  to  Clerk's  Island,  to  twenty-four  fathoms, 
which,  compared  with  other  observations,  seems  to  show  that 
the  whole  sea,  north  of  the  Aleutan  islands,  has  been  gained 
from  the  land.  We  mention  this  as  an  additional  argument, 
though  we  think  it  by  no  means  decisive,  for  those  who  derive 
the  population  of  America  from  Asia.  On  the  north-west  of 
Gore's  Island  is  a  smaller  one,  considered  by  captain  Cook  as 
a  part  of  the  former  An  account  of  a  whale,  which  affords  an 
almientary  sustenance,  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  One  species  of  whale  is  frequently  cast  on  shore  both  on  these 
islands  (the  Aleutan)  and  on  the  coast  of  Kamtshatka,  which  the 
riatives  never  eat,  but  only  use  the  fat  to  burn.  They  know  no  dif- 
ference in  its  appearance  ;  but  observe  that  neither  gulls,  nor  any 
bird  of  prey,  or  fox,  will  eat  of  it.  They  say,  that  the  Russian 
hunters  have  used  it  for  food;  that  its  fat  turns  in  the  stomach  to  an 
oil  of  so  subtile  a  nature,  as  to  pass  through  all  the  pores  of  the  body, 
while  the  fleshy  parts  are  emitted  in  an  undigested  state  ;  and  that 
if  those  who  have  eaten  it  have  formerly  had  wounds  or  ulcers,  al- 
though these  have  been  cured  for  years,  they  break  out  afresh. 
Several  of  the  hunters  told  me,  that  they  had  eaten  of  this  whale, 
and  that  the  account  which  the  natives  gave  of  the  subtleness  of 
the  fat,  and  the  undigested  state  in  which  the  more  substantial  parts 
passed  through  them,  was  true;  and  that  some  of  their  companions, 
who  had  been  cured  of  the  venereal  distemper,  became  again  vio- 
lently affected  with  that  dismal  disease,  merely  from  this  food.  The 
same  property,  however,  is  attributed  to  the  flesh  of  whales  in  gene- 
ral/     p.  zz\. 

In  the  track  towards  Clerk's  Island,  the  sea  still  shoaled  till, 
on  its  south,  it  was  little  more  than  six  fathoms.  All  around, 
the  islands  appeared  numerous  5  but  the  navigators  were  more 
intent  on  their  safety  than  urged  by  curiosity;  and  they  with 
difficulty  avoided  being  embayed  in  this  island,  or  rather  cluster 
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of  Islands.     They  escaped,  however,  to  the  continent  of  Ame^t 
rica,  and  landed  there  ;  but  made  few  interesting  observations. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  part  were  of  the  Tschutski  race.     They 
reached  thence  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Asiatic  coast. 

The  residence  of  the  navigators  among  the  Tschutski  was 
short,  and  afforded  little  of  novelty  or  interest.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  very  remote  quarter  of  the  old  world  are  Asiatics,  and 
their  manners  almost  exclusively  Tartarian :  the  resident  tribes 
are  considered  as  of  inferior  race,  and  the  wanderers  only  truly 
independent.  Captain  Billings,  with  a  proportion  of  the  *  Com- 
mand,' proceeds  in  his  object  by  land  ;  the  others,  with  our 
author,  return  and  winter  at  Oonalashka.  The  account  of  their 
winter's  arrangement,  or  the  means  employed  by  M.  Sauer  for 
preventing  the  scurvy,  are  of  little  importance  j  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  animals  and  fishes  are  too  general  and  indiscriminate 
to  be  valuable.  "What  may  appear  more  interesting,  we  shall 
transcribe. 

*  The  morning  of  the  1st  of  April  1792  being  clear,  I  roved  about 
the  south  side  of  the  mountains  to  enjoy  the  sun,  which  we  had  not 
seen  ten  times  since  our  arrival  on  this  island.  During  my  walk,  I 
saw,  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  mouseholes,  a  considerable  quan« 
tity  of  edible  roots :  these  consisted  of  makarshine,  sarana,  and  an- 
other root  unknown  to  me,  about  the  size  of  a  coffee-bean  (but  few 
of  them)  :  the  quantity  might  be  about  ten  pounds  weight,  thus 
brought  into  the  sun  to  dry  by  the  mice,  more  provident  than  the 
human  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  I  also  noticed,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  sweet  plant  of  Kamtshatka,  the  kutagernik,  or 
wild  angelica,  the  broad-leafed  sorrel,  and  kiprey,  were  breaking 
through  the  earth.  The  other  productions  of  the  island  are,  the 
ground  willow,  already  described  (but  not  a  single  tree  of  any  deno- 
mination whatever,  nor  does  any  of  the  islands  west  of  Kadiak  pro- 
duce a  tree  of  any  kind  :  this  I  can  positively  assert)  :  two  berry- 
bearing  bushes,  the  tshernika  and  golubnika,  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains,  and  in  such  places  as 
arc  sheltered  from  the  north  winds ;  the  mountains  also  produce  the 
shikshu,  or  siecha,  and  wortle-berry.  The  valleys  yield  raspberries, 
white,  large,  and  of  a  watery  taste.  The  edible  roots  are,  sarana, 
makarshina,  and  the  root  of  the  lupin  j  this  plant  bears  a  more  beau- 
tiful flower  than  in  Europe :  the  kutagernik  is  sometimes  used  for 
food,  mixed  with  fish  spawn,  I  believe  on  account  of  its  bitter 
flavour.  Wild  mustard  was  plenty  about  the  old  habitations.  The 
grass  is  coarse  and  rushy  ;  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  its 
quality  succulent ;  for  it  appears  to  me  of  the  same  kind  as  grows 
about  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Kamtshatka,  of 
which  the  cattle  are  very  fond,  and  it  fattens  them  extremely.  The 
soil  is  not  deep,  but  black  and  fine,  unmixed  with  clay  or  loam. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  procured,  near  the  source  of  a 
jrivulet,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clay  to  use  as  cement  to  our  ovens, 
fruilt  with  the  stones  collected  on  the  sea-shore.     Here  are  no  rivers  > 
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Cut  several  rivulets,  or  small  rills  of  water,  run  into  the  sea.  There 
are  two  extinguished  volcanoes  on  this  island  ;  and  near  one  of  these 
there  was  formerly  a  hot  spring,  but  it  is  now  buried  under  stones 
fallen  from  the  mountain,  which  produces  abundance  of  native  sul- 
phur. Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and,  by  the  account  of  the  na- 
tives, sometimes  very  violent. 

*  The  sea  produces,  beside  the  fish  already  mentioned,  whales, 
grampusses  (kosatki),  porpoises  (swinki),  the  sea  lion  (sivutsha), 
and  the  ursine  seal  (kotic)  ;  the  two  latter  used  to  pass  this  island  in 
great  herds  late  in  the  autumn  ;  but  they  have  not  appeared  the  two 
last  years,  which  I  attribute  to  the  havoc  made  among  them  by  the 
hunters  on  the  islands  discovered  by  Pribuiloff  to  the  north  of  Oona- 
lashka.  Sea  otters  are  almost  forgotten  here ;  but  they  sometimes 
appear  on  the  rocky  islands  off  Atcha. 

*  I  shall  now  return  to  our  society.  We  had  but  little  to  do 
during  the  present  year.  Our  foraging  parties  met  with  very  ill 
success,  although  they  were  of  material  assistance  with  the  little  fire- 
wood that  they  obtained.  They  could  not  shoot  any  game,  which 
I  ascribe  to  their  being  too  numerous  and  noisy :  for  I  was  success- 
ful when  I  went  out  alone,  but  found  the  wild  fowl  exceedingly 
shy.  We  experienced  a  constant  succession  of  mists  and  fogs  ; 
sometimes  during  the  night  the  stars  appeared  ;  we  had  frequent 
gales  of  wind,  and  very  strong,  and  encountered  one  hurricane, 
which,  probably  owing  to  the  surrounding  lofty  mountains,  acted 
like  a  whirlwind  upon  our  vessels,  carried  the  Black  Eagle  on  shore, 
and,  catching  the  Slava  Russia,  all  her  cables  parted  like  pack- 
thread at  one  instant ;  but,  notwithstanding  she  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  gale,  and  in  great  motion  in  the  eddy  of  the  wind,  its  oppo- 
site currents  only  drove  her  a  short  distance  along  the  basin,  and 
back  again.  We  expected  her  every  moment  on  the  rocks  ;  the 
violence  of  the  hurricane,  however,  abated,  and  we  again  got  her  to 
the  old  moorings,  without  having  received  any  damage.  Several  of 
our  men  were  laid  up  with  the  scurvy  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  we  buried  one  young  man,  whose  death  was  occasioned  by  this 
disorder ;  he  had  resided-  on  shore  from  the  time  of  our  arrival.* 
?.  266. 

During  the  winter's  residence,  however,  the  scurvy  increased 
considerably,  and  greatly  lessened  their  little  crew,  debilitating 
those  who  survived.  They  left  the  island,  after  a  melancholy 
residence  of  eight  months  and  sixteen  days,  having  buried 
seventeen  of  their  stoutest  hands,  and  been  cheered  by  the  sight 
of  the  sun  only  eighteen  times,  without  a  single  clear  day. 
The  customs  and  religion  of  the  Aleutans  are  described  shortly, 
and  are  not  peculiarly  interesting.  The  mode  of  hunting  is  also 
of  little  real  importance.  Our  author  returned  to  Kamtschatka  ; 
and  we  cannot  give  a  more  conspicuous  view  of  the  miserable 
state  of  that  colony,  than  by  the  following  commercial  adven- 
ture. 

*  Notwithstanding  we  were  as  silent  as  possible  on  board,  with  a 
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▼iew  of  surprising  the  inhabitants  when  the  weather  became  a  little 
clear,  we  had  not  lain  long  before  we  heard  a  boat  rowing  towards 
the  vessel ;  and  were  shortly  after  amazed  at  seeing  an  English  pin- 
nace coming  along-side,  with  captain  Charles  William  Barkley  in  it, 
whose  vessel,  the  Alcyon,  from  Bengal,  was  at  anchor  in  the  inner 
harbour  on  a  trading  voyage.  His  cargo  consisted  of  articles  that 
were  invaluable  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  particularly  in  a  port  so 
eligibly  situated  for  encouraging  commercial  undertakings  ;  namely, 
iron  in  bars,  anchors,  cables,  and  cordage,  with  various  kinds  of  iron- 
mongery wares,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  rum.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  commander  of  the  port  having  neither  authority  nor  reso- 
lution to  secure  a  purchase  for  account  of  government ;  and  the 
traders  of  this  peninsula  (who  style  themselves  merchants)  being 
merely  a  set  of  roving  pedlars,  without  either  capital  or  credit  (and, 
what  is  still  worse,  without  principles  to  secure  either)  ;  captain 
Barkley  was  necessitated  to  take  these  articles  back  again,  although 
they  were  offered  at  less  than  one  third  of  the  charges  of  transport- 
ing such  commodities  from  the  manufactories  in  Siberia. 

'  A  man  who  has  resolution  to  strike  out  a  new  line  of  commerce, 
or  rather  to  seek  a  new  source  of  trade,  in  parts  of  the  world  so  little 
known  as  are  these  regions,  at  the  same  time  unacquainted  with  the 
language  and  with  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  is  rather  threatened 
with  loss,  than  flattered  with  prospects  of  profit,  in  the  first  at- 
tempt ;  and  nothing  short  of  enthusiastic  hope  of  future  advantages 
can  compensate  for  the  degree  of  anxiety  that  he  must  suffer.  Such 
a  man,  most  certainly,  merits  all  the  encouragement  that  the  govern- 
ment can  give  him,  which  is  sure  to  be  eventually  benefited  by  his 
success.  Considering  these  circumstances,  and  that  the  two  vessels 
employed  in  our  expedition  were  in  the  greatest  need  of  entire  new 
rigging,  anchors,  &c.  the  present  favourable  opportunity  of  serving 
captain  Barkley  by  clearing  his  ship  was  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, compared  to  the  advantages  which  government  would  have  de- 
rived from  so  valuable  an  acquisition  of  the  most  necessary  articles 
that  the  port  could  possess.  This  I  represented  to  the  governor 
of  the  port,  and  to  the  commanding  officers  of  our  expedition  ;  but 
both  equally  feared  to  act  without  positive  orders.'     p.  278. 

We  left  captain  Billings  attempting  to  pursue  the  objects  of 
the  expedition  by  land  ;  but  he  was  as  unfortunate  in  this,  as 
timid  and  unenterprising  in  his  coasting  attempts.  The  Tschut- 
ski  plundered,  insulted,  and  abused  him  and  his  party,  scarcely 
permitting  them  to  take  a  single  memorandum,  even  when  their 
fingers  were  not  benumbed  with  frost,  nor  a  single  observation 
or  measure.  They  approached  the  sea-coast  only  at  the  bays  of 
Melshikma  and  Klutshenie  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  North.  A  dreadful  earthquake  occurred 
during  our  author's  temporary  residence  in  Kamtschatka,  which 
is  well  described,  but  offers  no  new  phenomenon. 

An  account  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  follows,  which 
is  peculiarly  clear  and   distinct.     The  point,  as  may  be  sup- 
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posed,  is  mountainous ;  and  an  undivided  ridge  proceeds 
through  nearly  three  degrees  of  latitude.  The  mountain  here 
divaricates,  and  forms  the  highest  ground  of  the  peninsula. 
From  this  ground,  the  rivers  fall  into  the  bay  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  into  the  sea  of  Ochotsk  on 
the  west.  Here  also  arises  the  river  of  Kamtschatka,  which, 
running  along  the  high  table  land  of  the  peninsula  in  a  sinu- 
ous course,  to"  a  considerable  extent,  falls  into  the  Eastern  Sea 
at  the  cape,  to  which  it  gives  its  own  name. 

*  From  this  place  '  (the  divarication  of  the  mountains)  '  the  face 
of  the  country  assumes  the  appearance  of  extreme  fertility.  The 
valley  widens,  and  the  space  between  the  mountains  east  and  west  is 
at  Virchni  Kamtshatka  40  miles.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  com- 
posed of  black  earth,  mixed  with  fine  black  ashes  from  the  burning 
mountains,  and  fine  iron  sand,  which  adheres  to  a  magnet,  and 
forges  well  with  bar-iron,  but  used  alone  is  very  brittle. 

*  The  productions  of  nature  are,  a  small  kind  of  wild  black  cherry 
(tsheromka),  in  great  abundance  ;  the  wood  of  which,  being  parti- 
cularly hard,  is  used  by  the  Kamtshadals  for  their  guiding  sticks  to 
the  sledges  :  the  thickest  trees  that  I  have  seen  are  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  circumference.  Firs,  common  pine  and  larch  trees  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  with  birch,  poplar,  asp,  and  mountain-ash,  clothe 
the  mountains  to  their  summit.  The  underwoods  are,  currant,  dog- 
rose,  hawthorn,  alder,  and  bushes  producing  berries. 

1  The  climate  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  southern  and 
northern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  the  valley  being  completely  shel- 
tered from  the  sea-breezes  that  chill  the  air  in  other  parts,  and  prove 
a  great  check  to  vegetation,  which  commences  here  in  the  month  of 
March.  The  scenery  is  beautiful  beyond  description,  the  river 
meandering  through  the  midst  of  the  valley,  from  50  to  250  yards 
wide,  and  from  8  to  15  feet  deep,  and  being  replete  with  trout  and 
every  species  of  salmon  in  the  season.  This  valley  is  180  miles  in 
length,  frequently  opening  prospects  of  the  Tolbatshinsk,  a  lofty 
double-headed  mountain,  constantly  emitting  an  immense  column  of 
black  smoke  ;  while  the  second  volcano,  Klutshefskoi,  towering  to 
an  incredible  height,  illuminates  the  clouds  with  its  blaze,  and  af- 
fords a  view  awfully  grand.'     v.  290. 

The  western  coast  is  uniformly  low  and  sandy ;  and  the  sea 
shallow,  the  depth  decreasing  a  fathom  in  a  mile.  The  eastern 
chain  of  rocks  projects  into  the  sea,  rendering  the  shore  bold, 
and  rugged.  The  inlets  are  apparently  numerous,  but  generally 
blocked  up  by  reefs  of  rocks.  Immense  masses  of  stone  are 
scattered  at  vast  distances ;  and  the  depth  of  the  sea  varies — 
probably  from  this  cause — often  suddenly  from  thirty  to  ninety 
fathoms. 

The  bay  of  Avalska  is  peculiarly  convenient  and  advan- 
tageous ;  the  fishes  numerous,  particularly,  in  their  season, 
herrings  and  salmpn.     Four  species  of  salmon  arrive  in  succes» 
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'  On  the  7th  June,  in  the  inner  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  I  observed,  at  the  flood  tide,  a  considerable  number  of  her- 
rings swimming  round  in  circles  of  about  a  fathom  in  diameter. 
Seeing  them  continue  in  this  particular  manner,  I  approached  very 
near  them,  and  remarked,  in  each  of  the  circles,  one  fish  very  close 
to  the  ground,  upon  the  weeds,  and  apparently  without  motion.  I 
could  not  account  for  this  peculiarity  in  their  swimming,  but  thought 
that  the  weeds  about  the  herring  in  the  middle  became  of  a  very 
lively  yellow  colour.  When  the  tide  ebbed,  and  left  these  places 
dry,  all  the  weeds,  stones,  sticks,  &c.  were  covered  with  spawn 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  the  dogs,  gulls,  crows,  and  mag- 
pies, were  devouring  with  great  avidity.  These  shoals  of  herrings, 
■which  are  pursued  by  seals,  cod,  &c.  come  in  spring  and  in  the 
autumn;  there  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in  their  size; 
and  I  believe  the  spring  glut  are  the  largest  fish.  The  natives  and 
other  inhabitants  ensnare  a  great  quantity  in  autumn  for  their  dogs.* 
i>.  299. 

The  description  of  one  of  the  most  singular  hot  springs— 
another  Geyser,  in  a  climate  equally  inclement — deserves  no- 
tice. The  situation  is  on  the  western  coast,  near  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula. 

*  Opalski,  or  Osernoi,  situated  nearly  midway  between  the  Lo- 
patka  and  Bolshoiretsk,  about  15  miles  south  of  the  Kamtshadai 
village  of  Yavinsk,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  at  no  great  di- 
stance from  the  volcano  of  Opalsk.  They  occupy  a  valley  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  are  scattered  to  the  distance  of  six  miles,  some 
parts  of  which  produce  detached  birch  trees,  the  sweet  plant,  &c; 
but  in  general  the  soil  is  barren,  composed  of  different  coloured 
marl,  and  large  stones  which  appear  to  have  been  scattered  by  erup- 
tions of  some  volcano.  The  largest  hot  spring  is  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  mountains  ;  and  we  heard  the  noise  that  it  ma'de  at  the  di- 
stance of  near  a  mile  before  we  came  to  it.  It  is  about  six  fathom 
in  circumference,  boiling  up  to  a  considerable  height ;  the  middle 
appears  like  a  cauldron  ;  and  a  piece  of  beef  placed  in  it  was  very 
well  boiled  in  a  short  time :  all  round,  it  bubbles  up  between  large 
stones ;  it  then  divides  into  two  streams,  which  descend  over  stones, 
and  unite  at  the  bottom  with  a  small  rivulet  formed  by  the  other 
springs  to  the  north  :  they  flow  a  little  way  to  the  south,  then  turn 
westward  into  the  lake  Osernoi.  About  the  border  of  these  springs, 
and  the  rivulet  which  they  form,  we  observed  petrified,  or  rather 
calcarised,  foliage  of  the  sweet  plant,  birch  leaves,  sticks,  &c.  of 
a  beautiful  whiteness ;  but  so  extremely  delicate  in  their  texture, 
that  we  could  not  preserve  any,  even  in  cotton  ;  for  they  mouldered 
to  dust.  The  Kamtshadals  suppose  this  to  be  the  habitation  of  some 
demon,  and  make  a  trifling  offering  to  appease  his  wrath ;  without 
which,  they  say,  he  sends  very  dangerous  storms.  Our  naturalist 
and  Mr.  Varonin,  who   ascended  to  these   springs  in   1790,  expe- 
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rienced  a  whirlwind,  which  tore  their  tent,  and  scattered  its  con- 
tents about,  many  of  which  were  never  found  again.  Ashes  were 
scattered  upon  the  snow  about  four  inches  deep,  resembling  coarse 
gunpowder,  probably  from  the  volcano  Alaid  (a  solitary  mountain 
in  the  sea,  situated  about  20  miles  south-west  of  the  Lopatka), 
which  burns  violently  at  this  time  (February  1793).  ^  nas  at 
various  intervals  emitted  smoke  ever  since  1790.  The  oldest  inhabi- 
tant does  not  remember  its  having  done  so  before,  although  tra- 
dition informs  them  of  its  violent  eruptions.'     r.  303. 

The  population  consists  of  1687  Russians,  and  about  1000 
natives.  They  have  adopted  the  Russian  dresses,  and  the 
Greek  religion  ;  but  they  retain  their  language,  and  the  memory 
of  their  former  superstitions,  which  were,  as  usual,  gross  and 
barbarous,  connected  with  daemons,  while  their  priests  are 
sorcerers.  They  call  themselves  by  a  name  denoting  '  original 
inhabitants.' 

The  author's  return  to  Petersburg,  and  the  further  account 
of  captain  Billings's  investigation  of  the  coast  by  land,  afford 
nothing  peculiarly  interesting.  We  remarked,  however— in  our 
review  of  Perouse's  Voyage — the  peculiar  features  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Segallien,  which  approached  almost  to  European. 
We  find  similar  features  in  the  only  drawing  inserted  of  a 
Tschutski  woman.  Let  naturalists  account  for  this  singular 
coincidence.  We  have  been  detained  too  long  by  facts  to  in- 
dulge in  speculations.  The  chief  value  of  the  appendix  con- 
sists in  the  comparative  vocabularies,  and  the  instructions  at 
length. 

Thus  ended  an  expedition,  began  with  views  the  most  exten- 
sive and  laudable,  conducted  by  pusillanimity  and  meanness, 
with  their  natural  consequences.  The  object  of  the  inquiry — 
to  the  naturalist,  the  sailor,  and  the  merchant — was  of  immense 
importance  :— the  exploring  new  countries,  with  their  varied 
productions-,  the  discovery  of  harbours  and  islands,  in  a  sup- 
posed unbroken  coast,  and  new  sources  of  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  When  we  compare  the 
present  voyage  with  captain  Vancouver's,  it  sinks  into  a  boyish 
expedition  with  a  cock-boat:  when  we  consider  the  respectiw 
comparative  expenses,  the  loss  of  lives,  and  the  distress  of  the 
discoverers,  the  English  navigators  seem  to  have  engaged  in  a 
pleasurable  party,  with  every  luxury  at  their  command.  The 
consequence  then  is  obvious;  and  it  will  greatly  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  our  country  and  its  sailors,  when  we  can  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe,  and  afterwards  make  discoveries,  with  compara- 
tive ease  and  comfort,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  empire, 
which  the  Russians  themselves  undertake  with  great  labour 
and  difficulty,  and,  after  all,  fail  to  accomplish.  We  ought  to 
add,  that  the  author  has  done  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
him.     His  narrative  is  clear  and  judicious.     He  seems  never 
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to  have  neglected  opportunities  of  information,  and  to  have 
communicated  wth  fidelity  what  he  attained  with  danger  and 
difficulty.  His  geographical  details  are  peculiarly  clear  and  ac- 
curate ;  and  we  must  notice,  with  particular  commendation, 
his  description  of  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  map  we  have 
already  mentioned,  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith •,  and  we 
need  not  afterwards  speak  of  its  accuracy.  We  regret  only 
that  it  is  not  more  full :  the  sheet  was  sufficiently  extensive. 
The  plates  are  numerous,  apparently  authentic,  and  well  exe- 
cuted. 


Art.  III. — General  Zoology,  or  Systematic  Natural  History.  By- 
George  Shaw,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  With  Plates  from  the  first 
Authorities,  and  most  select  Specimens,  engraved  principally  by 
Mr.  Heath.  Vol.  III.  in  Two  Parts.  Svo.  Large  Paper 
2l.is.6d.     Small  Paper  2/.  1 2s.  6d.    Boards.    Kearsley.   1802. 

"WE  sincerely  congratulate  the  public  on  the  reception  of  this 
new  volume  of  a  work,  vast  and  comprehensive  in  its  plan  ; 
curious,  authentic,  and  instructive,  in  its  progress ;  and  which 
promises  to  give  a  complete  and  masterly  view  of  the  subject  in 
its  several  branches.  We  are  highly  gratified  with  this  con- 
tinuation, which  brings  numerous  objects  before  us,  hitherto 
unknown  or  overlooked,  even  by  many  systematic  naturalists  of 
character  5  while  the  author's  unwearied  diligence  leads  us  to 
hope  that  the  same  indefatigable  zeal  will  pervade  the  remain- 
ing tribes  of  animated  nature.  The  tribes  of  fishes,  insects,  and 
shells,  will  employ  his  utmost  attention  for  a  series  of  years. 
So  far  as  Dr.  Shaw  has  proceeded,  we  can  truly  affirm,  that  a 
system  of  zoology  so  comprehensive,  complete,  and  instructive, 
has  not  appeared  in  any  language.  Yet  we  find  some  causes  of 
complaint,  and  shall  at  once  mention  them.  "With  great  abi- 
lities and  extensive  information,  Dr.  Shaw,  we  think,  hesitate 
too  often  :  his  own  opinion,  on  many  disputed  points,  is  cau- 
tiously held  back ;  and  he  fears  to  decide  between  contending  na- 
turalists, when  his  decision  is  anxiously  looked  for,  and  would 
be  received  with  respect.  The  plates  too,  though  strong  and 
impressive,  are  finished,  in  our  judgement,  with  less  elegance 
than  those  in  the  two  former  volumes.  The  peculiar  beauty  oi 
Roesel's  plates  may,  however,  have  rendered  us  fastidious  in 
this  branch  of  natural  history. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  amphibia.  These,  as  the 
title  indicates,  are  adapted  to  live  on  land  or  in  water,  but  not 
exclusively  in  each.  They  are  either  furnished  with  feet,  or 
want  these  organs ;  and  consequently  are  divided  into  natural 
families,  rathev  than  genera  :  tortoises,  frogs,  and  lizard^  with 
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feet;  and  serpents  liithout  feet.  In  consequence  of  their  re- 
maining long  under  water,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  second  cir- 
culation should  take  place  through  the  lungs;  and  the  hearts  of 
the. amphibia  are  said  to  be  formed  of  a  single  ventricle  only. 
This  has  been  lately  denied  :  but  the  dispute  is  verbal  only  ; 
for,  where  two  ventricles  have  been  found,  the  communication 
between  them  appears  to  be  free  and  immediate.  Our  author's 
general  account  of  the  nature  of  amphibious  animals  cannot  be 
curtailed  without  mutilation,  or  abridged  without  injury. 

'  The  lungs  of  the  amphibia  differ  widely  in  their  appearance  from 
those  of  other  animals ;  consisting,  in  general,  of  a  pair  of  large 
bladders  or  membranaceous  receptacles,  parted,  in  the  different  spe- 
cies, into  more  or  fewer  cancelli  or  subdivisions,  among  which  are 
beautifully  distributed  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels,  which  bear  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  vesicular  part  through  which  they  ramify  ; 
whereas,  in  the  lungs  of  the  mammalia,  so  great  is  the  proportion  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  so  very  small  are  the  vesicles,  or  air-cells,  that 
the  lungs  have  a  fleshy  rather  than  a  membranaceous  appearance.  In 
the  amphibia,  therefore,  the  vesicular  system  may  be  said  greatly  to- 
prevail  over  the  vascular  ;  and  in  the  mammalia  or  warm-blocded 
animals,  the  vascular  system  to  prevail  over  the  vesicular. 

*  Many  of  the  amphibia  are  possessed  or  a  high  degree  of  repro- 
ductive power,  and  will  be  furnished  with  new  feet,  tails,  Sec.  when 
those  parts  have  by  any  accident  been  destroyed.  Many  are  highly 
beautiful  in  their  colours,  as  well  as  elegant  in  their  forms  ;  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
words,  extremely  deformed,  and  of  unpleasing  colours.  Their  bo- 
dies are  sometimes  defended  by  a  hard,  horny  shield  or  covering  ; 
sometimes  rather  by  a  coriaceous  integument  ;  sometimes  by  scales* 
and  sometimes  have  no  particular  defence  or  coating  ;  the  skin  being 
merely  marked  by  soft,  pustular  warts  or  protuberances,  more  or 
less  visible  in  the  different  species. 

1  The  bones  of  the  amphibia,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  are  of 
a  more  cartilaginous  nature  than  in  either  the  mammalia  or  birds  ; 
many  species  are  destitute  of  ribs,  while  others  have  those  parts  very 
numerous  :  some  are  furnished  with  formidable  teeth  ;  others  are 
toothless  :  some  are  fierce  and  predacious ;  others  inoffensive.  Few, 
except  among  the  serpent  tribe,  are  of  a  poisonous  nature  ;  the  ge- 
neral prejudice  against  them  having  arisen  rather  on  account  of  their 
form,  than  from  any  real  poisonous  quality  ;  but  among  the  serpents 
we  mee:  with  some  species  possessed  of  the  most  dreadful  poison,  as 
well  as  with  the  power  of  applying  it  with  fatal  force  to  the  animals 
which  they  attack.  The  number  of  poisonous  serpents  is,  however, 
not  so  great  as  was  formeily  imagined;  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  known  species  being  of  that 
character. 

'  Among  no  animals  do  we  meet  with  beings  of  a  mere  singular 
foim  than  in  the  amphibia;  some  of  which  present  appearances  so 
in  usual,  so  grotesque,  and  so  formidable,  that  even  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  or  painter  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  exceed  the  realities 
of  nature. 
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f  The  amphibia  in  general  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and 
will  continue  to  move,  and  exert  many  of  their  animal  functions, 
even  when  deprived  of  the  head  itself.  The  experiments  which  have 
been  occasionally  made  on  these  subjects,  can  hardly  be  recited 
without  horror.  The  natural  life  of  some  of  the  amphibia,  more 
particularly  of  the  tortoise  tribe,  is  extremely  long  ;  and  even  t<&  the 
smaller  tribes  of  frogs  and  lizards  a  considerable  space  seems  allotted. 
The  same  is  also  highly  probable  with  respect  to  the  serpent-tribe. 

*  By  far  the  major  part  of  the  amphibia  are  oviparous,  some  ex- 
cluding eggs  covered  with  a  hard  or  calcareous  shell,  like  those  of 
birds  ;  others  such  as  are  covered  only  with  a  tough  skin,  resem- 
bling parchment  ;  and  in  many  they  are  perfectly  gelatinous,  with- 
out any  kind  of  external  covering,  as  in  the  spawn  q£  the  common 
frog.  Some  few  are  viviparous ;  the  eggs  first  hatching  internally, 
and  the  young  being  afterwards  excluded  in  their  perfect  form,  as  in 
the  viper,  &c.  &c.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  most  of  the 
amphibia  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state  ;  and  that  sometimes  in  a 
degree  of  cold  which  would  se^m  but  ill  calculated  for  the  pre- 
servation of  animal  life.  The  common  large  water-newt  in  particular 
is  said  to  have  been  occasionally  found  completely  imbedded  in  large 
masses  of  ice,  in  which  it  must  have  remained  inclosed  for  a  very- 
considerable  period ;  and  yet,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ice,  has  beea 
restored  to  life/     p.  2. 

"We  have  called  the  genera  of  the  amphibia  *  natural  families,' 
not  from  a  desire  of  innovation,  but  from  much  reflexion  on  the 
division  and  arrangement  of  the  species.  Where  animals  or 
vegetables  resemble  each  other  in  a  considerable  degree,  di- 
stinction is  peculiarly  difficult,  for  this  very  simple  and  obvious 
reason — that  nature  proceeds  by  progressive  shades :  systems 
mark  only  the  breaks  and  interruptions  of  these  shades.  When 
the  breaks  are  filled  up,  system  is  at  a  loss.  In  the  first  family — 
the  testudo — distinction  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  varying 
size  and  colour  of  the  shell  in  different  situations,  but  parti- 
cularly at  different  stages  of  their  growth ;  yet,  from  the  shape, 
colour,  and  pattern  of  the  shell,  the  specific  distinctions  must 
be  taken ;  since,  from  the  observation  of  Schoepffs  and  Cetti, 
both  in  the  marine  and  terrestrial  species,  the  claws,  or  pro- 
jecting extremities  of  the  feet,  furnish  no  constant  specific  di- 
stinction. 

Much  essential  information  is  conveyed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  species  of  tortoise  y  and  the  definitions  are  consequently- 
corrected. 

The  first  species  is  the  common  tortoise — the  testudo  Grasca 
of  Linnsus — of  which  the  amended  definition  is  adopted  from 
Schoepffs.  The  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  this  tortoise  are 
well  described.  The  testudo  mannnata  follows.  This  is  the 
T.  graja  of  Mermen,  and  the  animal  classed  by  the  count  de  la 
Cepede  as  the  former  species.  If  we  take  the  specific  marks 
from  the  shells— and,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  there  seems  sufficient  reason  to  do  so — tills  should  certainly 
be  a  new  species.  The  T.  geometrica  L.  is  next  described,  with 
a  suitable  alteration  of  the  definition,  for  the  reasons  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  radiated  tortoise — the  great  checquered  tor- 
toise of  Grew — is  for  similar  reasons  separated  from  the  geo- 
metrical. The  Indian  tortoise  occurs  in  Gmelin's  edition  of 
Linnaeus  ;  but  the  T.  rugosa  is  now  first  described  from  a  shell 
in  the  Leverian  Museum,  with  the  following  definition : — • 
'  Tortoise  with  a  black  wrinkled  shell,  mottled'  and  variegated 
with  yellow,  with  the  middle  dorsal  pieces  subpanduriform 
(somewhat  fiddle-shaped).'  The  T.  Europsea,  carinata,  clausa, 
sulcata,  palustris  ?  (concentrica  S.)  Picta  ?  pusilla,  scabra  ? 
denticulata,  Pensylvanica,  Caspica,  feroas,  scorpoides  ?  (fim- 
briata  Shawe),  and  serpentina,  are  from  Linnaeus,  with  suitable 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the  definitions ;  since  the  spe- 
cific distinctions  are,  as  we  have  said,  taken  from  the  shells. 
Ten  other  species  are  intermixed  with  these",  from  the  obser- 
vations of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists,  or  from  Dr.  Shaw 
himself.  The  spotted,  the  areolated,  and  the  tabular  tortoise, 
are  taken  from  Scba,  described  by  SchoepfFs  ;  the  T.  elegans, 
from  Seba ;  the  T.  serrata,  from  the  Leverian  Museum  ;  the 
T.  galeata,  scripts,  and  tricarinata,  from  SchoepfFs ;  the  longi- 
collis,  a  new  species,  from  Australasia ;  the  granulata,  from 
La  Cepede. 

The  turtles  are  the  marine  tortoises,  and  differ  from  the 
Others  by  their  webbed  feet.  Each,  as  we  have  said,  can  live 
for  a  time  in  water  j  and  they  are  related  as  waders  and  swim- 
mers among  birds.  The  coriaceous  turtle,  the  green  esculent 
species,  T.  mydas,  the  loggerhead  T.  caretta,  the  T.  imbri- 
cata,  or  hawksbill,  are  described  in  the  System  of  Nature  :  the 
green- shelled  and  the  rhinoceros-turtle  may  be  found  in  La 
Cepede.     The  trunk-turtle  is  mentioned  only  by  Catesby. 

The  frogs  are  a  very  extensive  family  ;  and  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  sections — 

— '  viz.  i.  Frogs,  commonly  so  called,  or  rana,  with  light  active 
bodies,  and  which  leap  when  disturbed.  2.  Slender-limbed  frogs, 
hyla,  calami's,  or  rana  arborea  ;  viz.  such  as  have  light  bodies,  very 
slender  limbs,  and  toes  terminating  in  flat,  circularly  expanded  tips, 
enabling  the  animals  to  adhere  at  pleasure  to  the  surface  even  of  the 
smoothest  bodies.  Several  of  this  division  generally  reside  on  trees, 
adhering  by  their  toes  to  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and 
branches.  3.  Toads,  bufones,  or  such  as  have  large  heavy  bodies, 
short  thick  limbs,  and  which  rather  crawl  than  leap  when  disturbed. 
*  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  works  of  authors  this  division  of 
the  genus  into  three  sections  (which  is  but  of  late  date)  is  not  very 
accurately  conducted  ;  and  indeed  some  species  may  be  considered  as 
of  a  doubtful  cast,  or  ranking  with  almost  equal  propriety  in  either 
distribution.'     p.  96. 
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.    *  It  is  generally  in  the  month  of  March  that  the  frog  deposits  its 
ova  or  spawn,  consisting  of  a  large  heap  or  clustered  mass  of  gela- 
tinous transparent   eggs,  in  each  of  which  is  imbedded  the  embryo* 
or  tadpole,  in  the  form  of  a  round,  black  globule.    The  spawn  com- 
monly lies  more  than  a  month,  or  sometimes  five  weeks,  before  the 
larva?  or  tadpoles  are  hatched  from  it,  and  during  this  period  each 
egg  gradually  enlarges  in  size,  and  a  few  days  before  the  time  of  ex- 
clusion, the  young  animals  may  be  perceived  to  move  about  in  the 
surrounding  gluten.     When  first  hatched,  they  feed  on  the  remains 
of  the  gluten  in  which  they  were  imbedded,  and  in  the  space  of  a 
few  days,  it   narrowly  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  furnished, 
on  each  side  the  head,  with  a  pair  of  ramified  branchia;  or  temporary 
organs,  which  again  disappear  after  a  certain  space.     These  tadpoles 
are  so  perfectly  unlike  the  animals  in  their  complete  state,  that  a  per- 
son  inconversant   in   natural  history  would  hardlyr  suppose  them  to 
bear  any  relationship  to  the  frcg  ;  since,  on  a  general  view,  they  ap- 
pear to  consist  merely  of  head  and  tail ;  the  former  large,  black,  and 
roundish  ;  the  latter  slender,  and  bordered  with  a  very  broad  trans- 
parent finny  margin.     Their  motions  are  extremely  lively,  and  they 
are  often  seen  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  blacken  the  whole  water 
with  their  legions.     They  live  on  the  leaves  of  duckweed  and  other 
small  water-plants,  as  well  as  on  various  kinds  of  animalcules,  Sic. 
and  when  arrived  at  a  larger  size,  they  may  even  be  heard  to  gnaw 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  on  which  they  feed  ;  their  mouths  being  fur- 
nished with  extremely  minute  teeth  Or  denticulations.     The  tadpole 
is  also  furnished  with  a  small  kind  of  tubular  sphincter  or  sucker  be- 
neath the  lower  jaw,  by  the  help  of  which  it  hangs  at  pleasure  to  the 
under  surface  of  aquatic  plants,   &c.      From  this  part  it   also   occa- 
sionally hangs,  when  very  young,  by  a  thread  of  gluten,  which  it 
seems  to  manage  in  the  same  manner  as  some  of  the  smaller  slugs 
have  been  observed  to  practise.      Its  interior  organs  differ,  if  closely 
inspected,  from  those  of  the  future  frog,  in  many  respects  ;  the  in- 
testines in  particular  are  always  coiled  into  a  flat  spiral,  in  the  manner 
of  a  cable  in  miniature. 

'  Indeed  the  anatomy  of  these  animals  exhibits  so  many  singula- 
rities, that  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  their  history  J  but  the  na- 
ture of  a  work  like  the  present  forbids  a  detail  of  more  than  what  is 
necessary  for  a  clear  general  idea  of  the  animal  in  its  several  states. 
When  the  tadpoles  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  about  five  or  six  weeks* 
the  hind  legs  make  their  appearance,  gradually  increasing  in  length, 
and  size  ;  and,  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  or  sometimes  later, 
are  succeeded  by  the  forelegs,  which  are  indeed  formed  beneath  the 
skin  much  sooner,  and  are  occasionally  protruded  and  again  retracted 
by  the  animal  through  a  small  foramen  on  each  side  of  the  breast, 
and  are  not  completely  stretched  forth  till  the  time  just  mentioned. 
The  animal  now  bears  a  kind  of  ambiguous  appearance,  partakino-  of 
the  form  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard.  The  tail  at  this  period  begins  to 
decrease  ;  at  first  very  gradually,  and  at  length  so  rapidly  as  to  be- 
come quite  obliterated  in  the  space  of  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  The 
animal  now  ventures  upon  land,  and  is  seen  wandering  about  the 
brinks  of  its  parent  waters,  and  sometimes  in  such  multitudes  as  to 
cover  a  space  of  many  yards  in  extent.     This  is  the  phsnomenvq 
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■which  has  so  frequently  embarrassed  the  minds  not  only  of  the  vul- 
gar, but  even  of  some  superior  characters  in  the  philosophic  world  ; 
who,  unable  to  account  for  the  legions  of  these  animals  with  which 
the  ground  is  occasionally  covered  in  certain  spots,  at  the  close  of 
cummer,  have  been  led  into  the  popular  belief  of  their  having  de- 
scended from  the  clouds  in  showers. 

«  As  soon  as  the  frog  has  thus  assumed  its  perfect  form,  it  feeds 
no  longer  on  vegetables,  but  on  animal  food  ;  supporting  itself  on 
small  snails,  worms,  &c.  and  particularly  on  insects.  For  the  rea- 
dier obtaining  its  prey,  the  structure  of  its  tongue  is  extremely  well 
calculated;  being  so  situated  that  the  root  is  attached  to  the  fore 
rather  than  the  hind  part  of  the  mouth  ;  and,  when  at  rest>  lies  back- 
wards, as  if  the  animal  were  swallowing  the  tip.  By  this  means  the 
creature  is  enabled  to  throw  it  out  to  some  distance  from  the  mouth, 
which  is  done  with  great  celerity,  and  the  bihd  and  glutinous  extre- 
mity secures  the  prey,  which  is  swallowed  with  an  instantaneous 
motion,  so  quick  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  it.'     p.  98. 

This  description  is  so  very  clear  and  comprehensive,  that  we 
could  not,  with  propriety,  overlook  it  •,  and  the  plates  very 
strikingly  illustrate  the  whole  of  the  anatomy.  In  this  genus, 
we  need  not  follow  the  Linnaean  species,  but  shall  only  point 
out  those  which  Dr.  Shaw  has  added  to  the  list.  "We  may, 
however,  remark,  that  our  author  does  not  think  the  bull-frog 
6f  Catesby  to  be  the  rana  ocellata  of  Linnxus  ;  but  supposes 
the  real  R.  ocellata  of  the  Swedish  naturalist  to  be  the  same 
with  the  large  Virginian  frog  of  Catesby,  the  R.  pentadactyla  of 
Linnceus.  These  species  are  confounded  also  by  La  Cepede. 
The  rana  ovalis,  the  cyanophlyetis,  and  the  spinipes  of  Schneider, 
follow.  The  blue  frog  is  found  in  Australasia  ;  and  the  Le- 
verian  frog,  a  new  species,  is  thus  defined:  *  R.  fusco-ccerulea, 
subtus  albiiia,  supra  iinea  utrinque  alba  altefaque  abrupta,  pe- 
dibus  posterioribus  palmatis.'  The  R.  bombina  of  Linnaeus  is 
railed  R.  ignea  by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  more  strictly  defined.  The 
R.  salsa  is  a  new  species,  denominated  from  its  being  taken  in 
the  salt-marshes  of  Germany,  and  described  from  the  work  of 
a  German  naturalist.  The  remarks  on  the  tadpole  of  the  rana 
paradoxa  are  too  ingenious  to  be  overlooked. 

'  The  tadpole  of  this  frog,  from  its  very  large  size,  the  strong  and 
muscular  appearance  of  the  tail,  and  the  ambiguous  aspect  which  it 
exhibits  in  the  latter  part  of  its  progress  toward  its  complete  or  ulti- 
mate form,  has  long  continued  to  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  paradox 
-  of  European    naturalists  ;  who,  however  strong  and   well-grounded 
their  suspicions  might  be  relative  to  its  real  nature,  and  the  mistake 
of  mi    •  describers,   were  yet  obliged,  in  some  measure,  to  acquiesce 
I  lie  gen*  ral  te  tiii  ony-of  those  who  had  seen  it  in  its  native  waters, 
and  who  declared  it  to  be  at  length  transmuted,  not  into  a  frog,  but 
ih  !   and  it  was  e  ;eh  added  by  some,   that  it  afterwards  reverted  to 
adpole  form  again  !  !     That  it  is  really  no  other  than  a  frog  in  its 
.   .  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  considers  its 
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Structure  ;  and  more  especially,  if  it  be  collated  with  the  tadpole 
«venofsome  European  frogs;  for  instance,  that  of  the  rana  alliacea, 
which  the  reader  v.  ill  find  represented  in  its  natural  size  on  a  plate 
accompanying  the  description  of  that  species.  Like  our  European 
tadpoles,  this  animal,  according  to  the  more  or  less  advanced  state 
in  which  it  is  found,  is  furnished  either  with  all  the  four  legs,  or 
with  only  the  two  hinder  ones  i  it  also  sometimes  happens  that  in 
the  largest  sized  of  these  tadpoles,  exceeding  perhaps  the  length  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  the  hir.d  legs  alone  appear  ;  while  in  those  of 
far  smaller  size  both  the  fore  and  hind  legs  are  equally  conspicuous. 
Specimens  of  these  curious  animals  occur  both  in  the  British  and 
Leverian  Museums. 

'  It  will  readily  appear  that  the  larva  of  this  frog  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  complete  animal  than  in  any  other  species  hitherto 
discovered.  It  may  also  be  not  improper  to  observe,  that  perhaps 
ail  the  specimens  of  these  very  large  tadpoles  occurring  in  museums, 
may  not  be  those  of  the  rana  paradoxa  in  particular,  but  of  some 
other  American,  African,  or  Asiatic  frogs^  as  the  R.  ocellata, 
marina,  &c.  &e*. 

'  Dr.  Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  the  Syst^ma  Nature,  seems  to 
suppose  that  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tail  in  this  larva  still  remains  after 
the  animal  has  acquired  its  complete  form);  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case  ;  no  vestige  of  that  part  being  visible  in  the  perfect  frog.' 
p.   121. 

The  hylx  are  frogs  with  rather  slender  bodies,  long  limbs, 
and  the  tips  of  the  toes  flat,  orbicular,  and  dilated-  '1  he  first 
spejcies  is  the  R.  zebra  ;  R.  maxima  of  the  later  Linnsean  edi- 
tions, of  which  the  R.  boans  is  a  variety.  The  rana  Virginiana 
altera  of  Seba  is  said  to  be  another ;  and  the  R.  squamigera  of 
Walbaum  seems  to  have  owed  its  supposed  existence,  according 
to  Schneider,  to  a  part  of  the  skin  of  a  snake  uniting  to  a  frog 
kept  in  the  same  jar  of  spirits.  The  R.  leucophyllata  is  de- 
scribed by  Schneider  and  M.  Beyreis,  in  the  Berlin  Transactions. 
The  R.  quadrilineata,  castanea,  and  fasciata,  are  from  the 
work  of  the  former  naturalist.  The  account  of  the  tree-frog  is 
short  but  interesting  ;  and  the  large  tree-frog  is  separated  from 
it,  forming  another  species,  under  the  name  of  the  merian 
frog,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  its  hinder  feet  webbed. 
The  orange-frdg  is  from  Seba ;  and  the  ti?igi?ig  (better  perhaps 
tinged)  frog,  from  La  Ctpede.  The  white  frog  is  tlie  hyla  lac- 
tea  of  Laurcnti  ;  and  some-  other  doubtful  species  are  added 
from  Schneider. 

Toads  are  the  next  object ;  and  the  horror  which  their  ap- 
pearance excites  is  not  supported  by  any  real  injury  Which  they 
inflict.     Some  of  our  author's  remarks  we  shall  transcribe. 

'  from  the  experiments  of  Laurenti,  it  appears  that  small  lizards, 
bfl  biting  the  common  toad,  were  for  some  time  disordered  and  pa- 
ralytic, and  even  appeared  to  be  dead,  but  in  some  hours  were  com- 
pletely recovered- 
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*  It  is  also  observed,  that  dogs,  on  seizing  a  toad,  and  carrying 
it  for  some  little  time  in  their  mouth,  will  appear  to  be  affected  with 
a  very  slight  swelling  of  the  lips,  accompanied  by  an  increased  eva- 
cuation of  saliva;  the  mere  effect  of  the  slightly  acrimonious  fluid 
which  the  toad  on  irritation  exsudes  from  its  skin,  and  which  seems, 
in  this  country  at  least,  to  produce  no  dangerous  symptoms  in  such 
animals  as  happen  to  taste  or  swallow  it.  The  limpid  fluid  also, 
which  this  animal  suddenly  discharges  when  disturbed,  is  a  mere 
watery  liquor,  perfectly  free  from  any  acrimonious  or  noxious  qua- 
lities, and  appearing  to  be  no  other  than  the  contents  of  a  peculiar 
reservoir,  common  to  this  tribe,  destined  for  some  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  the  animals  which  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. The  common  toad  may  therefore  be  pronounced  innoxious, 
or  perfectly  free  from  any  poisonous  properties,  at  least  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  larger  animals  ;  and  the  innumerable  tales  recited  by  the 
older  writers,  of  its  supposed  venom,  appear  to  be  either  gross  ex- 
aggerations, or  else  to  have  related  to  the  effects  of  some  other  spe- 
cies mistaken  for  the  common  toad  ;  it  being  certain  that  some  of 
this  genus  exsude  from  their  skin  a  highly  acrimonious  fluid. 

'  The  toad  is,  however,  looked  upon  with  great  aversion  by  the 
major  part  of  mankind,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  its  appearance 
is  not  captivating ;  yet  the  eyes  are  remarkably  beautiful :  being 
surrounded  by  a  reddish  gold-coloured  iris,  the  pupil,  when  in  a  state 
of  contraction,  appearing  transverse. 

'  It  might  seem  unpardonable  to  conclude  the  history  of  this 
animal  without  mentioning  the  very  extraordinary  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  occasionally  discovered  enclosed,  or  imbedded,  without 
any  visible  outlet*  or  even  any  passage  for  air,  in  the  subbtance  of 
wood,  and  even  in  that  of  stone  or  blocks  of  marble.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  a  very  high  degree  of  scep- 
ticism as  to  these  supposed  facts,  and  in  expressing  my  suspicions 
that  proper  attention,  in  such  cases,  was  not  paid  to  the  real  situa- 
tion of  the  animal.  That  a  toad  may  have  occasionally  latibulized  in 
s»>me  part  of  a  tree,  and  have  been  in  some  degree  overtaken  or  en- 
closed by  the  growth  of  the  wood,  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  continue  in 
that  situation*  without  being  able  to  effect  its  escape,  may  perhaps 
be  granted  :  but  it  would  probably  continue  to  live  so  long  only  as 
there  remained  a  passage  for  air,  and  for  the  ingress  of  insects,  &c. 
on  which  it  might  occasionally  feed  ;  but  that  it  should  be  com- 
pletely blocked  up  in  any  kind  of  stone  or  marble,  without  either 
food  or  air,  appears  entirely  incredible,  and  the  general  run  of  such 
accounts  must  be  received  with  a  great  many  grains  of  allowance  for 
the  natural  love  of  the  marvellous,  the  surprise  excited  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  animal  in  an  unsuspected  place,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  of  minute  attention  at  the  moment,  to  the  surrounding  pails 
of  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered.'     p.  143. 

We  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
this  latter  subject,  and  shall  now  shortly  repeat  them.  If  we 
admit  all  die  facts  adduced,  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  expresses  a 
very  proper  skepticism,  they  will  not  amount  to  a  proof  of  the 
toad's  life.     If,  for  instance,  an  animal  were  suddenly  inclosed, 
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and  died  in  a  few  months  from  the  want  of  air,  little  change 
would  be  produced  in  centuries,  because  the  atmosphere  is  ex- 
cluded, and  the  evidence  only  amounts  to  the  blood  appearing 
fresh.  The  animal  cannot  be  found  alive  j  for  it  is  necessarily- 
killed  by  the  means  which  contribute  to  his  discovery  *. 

Of  the  new  species,  we  may  mention  particularly  the  rana 
alliacea — the  bufo  aquaticus  allium  redolens  of  Roesel — whose 
tadpole  greatly  exceeds  in  size  the  perfect  animal,  and  is  eaten 
as  a  fish  •,  the  R.  mcphitica — the  foetid  land-toad  of  Roesel — 
whose  odour  is  highly  hepntised,  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  conceives 
the  natter-jack  of  the  British  zoology  to  be  a  variety.  The 
rana  dubia  may  be  the  R.  musica  of  Linnaeus*,  but  the  latter 
species  approaches  more  nearly  the  merian  frog;  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  this  is  a  variety  only.  The  singular  pro- 
duction of  the  R.  pipa  merits  particular  attention  ;  and  indeed, 
in  this  very  forbidding  family,  there  are  various  species  which 
afford  subjects  of  curious  speculation. 

*  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  ova  of  this  extraordinary 
animal  were  produced  in  the  dorsal  cells,  without  having  been  first 
excluded  in  the  form  of  spawn  ;  but  later  observations  have  proved 
that  a  still  more  extraordinary  process  takes  place ;  and  that  the 
spawn  after  exclusion,  is  received  into  the  open  cells  of  the  back,  and 
there  concealed  till  the  young  have  arrived  at  maturity.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Dr.  Fermio,  who  had  an  opportunity,  during 
his  residence  at  Surinam,  to  investigate  the  natural  history  of  the 
pipa  in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  had  before  been  practicable. 
His  account  is,  that  the  female  pipa  deposits  her  eggs  or  spawn  at 
the  brinks  of  some  stagnant  water  $  and  that  the  male  collects  or 
amasses  the  heap  of  ova,  and  deposits  them  with  great  care  on  the 
back  of  the  female,  where,  after  impregnation,  they  are  pressed  into 
the  cellules,  which  are  at  that  period  open  for  their  reception,  and 
afterwards  close  over  them  ;  thus  retaining  them  till  the  period  of 
their  second  birth,  which  happens  in  somewhat  less  than  three  months, 
when  they  emerge  from  the  back  of  the  parent  in  their  complete 
state.  During  the  time  of  their  concealment,  however,  they  undergo 
the  usual  change  of  the  rest  of  this  genus,  being  first  hatched  from 
the  egg  in  the  form  of  a  tadpole  ;  and  gradually  acquire  their  com- 
plete shape  6ome  time  before  their  exclusion.  This  latter  circum- 
stance, which  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Fermin,  is 
confirmed  by  the  united  testimonies  of  Camper,  Blumenbach,  and 
Spallanzani,  who  have  all  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  speci- 
mens of  the  animal  in  a  state  favourable  to  the  examination   of  this 


*  We  remember  hearing,  on  good  authority,  the  following  circumstance  respect- 
ing the  poisonous  nature  of  the  toad  : — An  itinerant  mountebank  had  amused,  for 
some  time,  a  country  audience,  by  eating  a  variety  of  disgusting  foods;  and  at 
last  declared,  that,  it  any  person  could  produce  a  toad,  he  would  eat  it.  A  Jarge 
one  was  soon  procured,  and  he  devoured  it;  but  his  health  from  that  time  de- 
clined, and  he  soon  died  of  an  atrophy.  Other  causes  might,  however,,  have 
contributed  to  that  event.     Rev. 
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particular.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  there  is  some  analogy 
in  the  process  of  nature  with  respect  to  the  production  of  the  young, 
between  this  animal  and  the  qpossum. 

'  According  to  Fermin,  the  pipa  is  calculated  by  nature  for  pro- 
ducing but  one  brood  of  young  ;  and,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  it  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  very  prolific  animal  ; 
the  number  of  young  produced  by  the  female  which  he  observed, 
amounted  to  seventy-five,  which  were  all  excluded  within  the  space 
of  five  days.'     p.  168. 

The  indistinct  toad,  R.  systoma  ;  the  R.  acephala,  semilunata, 
and  mclanosticta,  are  described  from  Schneider ;  the  R.  len- 
tiginosa,  from  Catesby  •,  the  R.  arunco,  from  Molina. 

The  name  of  '  Dragon'  appears  to  realise  all  that  fancy  has 
embodied  ;  and  we  recall  i  chimjeras  dire,'  with  St.  George's 
antagonist,  and  the  monsters  furnished  by  the  legends  of  the 
nursery.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  harmless  lizard,  provided  with 
an  expansile  skin,  which  supports  it  for  a  time  in  the  air. 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add,  that  all  the  other  animals 
described  and  figured  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  older  naturalists, 
under  the  name  of  dragons,  are  merely  fictitious  beings,  either  arti- 
ficially composed  of  the  skins  of  different  animals,  or  made  by  warp- 
ing some  particular  species  of  the  ray  or  skate  tribe  into  a  dragon- 
like shape,  by  expanding  and  drying  the  fins  in  an  elevated  position, 
adding  the  legs  of  birds,  Sec.  and  otherwise  disguising  the  animals. 
Such  also  are  the  monstrous  representations  (to  be  found  in  Gesner 
and  Aldrovandus)  of  a  seven-headed  dragon,  with  gaping  mouths, 
long  body,  snake-like  neck?  and  tail,  and  feet  resembling  those  of 
birds.  These  deceptions  appear  to  have  been  formerly  practised  with 
some  success  ;  and  misled  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  men  of  sci- 
ence. Of  this  a  curious  example  is  said  to  have  occurred  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  thus  commemorated  by  Dr. 
Grainger,  from  a  noire  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  in  his  edition  of  Hu- 
dibras,  vol.  i    p.  125.  ^,* 

"  !\ir.  Smith,  of  Bedford,  observes  to  me,  on  the  word  dragon,  as 
follows:  Mr,  Jacob  Bobart,  botany-professor  of  Oxford,  did,  about 
forty  years  ago,  find  a  dead  rat  in  the  physic  garden,  which  he  made 
to  resemble  the  common  picture  of  dragon  ,  hy  altering  its  head  and 
tail,  and  thrusting  in  taper  sharp  sticks,  which  distended  the  skin  on 
each  side  til!  it  mimicked  w'ngs.  He  let  it  dry  as  hard  as  possible, 
The  learned  immediately  pronounced  it  a  dragon  ;  and  one  ot  them 
sent  an  accurate  description  of  it  to  Dr.  Magliabechi,  librarian  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  ;  several  fine  copies  of  verses  were  wrote  on 
so  rare  a  subject ;  but  at  last  Mr.  Bobart  owned  the  cheat  ;  however 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  master-piece  of  art  ;  and,  as  such,  deposited 
in  the  Museum,  or  Anatomy-School,  where  I  saw  it  some  years 
after." 

'  The  most  remark aj i\t  instance,  in  later  times,  is  that  of  a  dragon 
of  the  kind  above-mentioned,  which  was  in  possession  of  a  merchant 
at  Hamburg,  and  which  was  considered  by  its  proprietor  as  of  the 
value  of  10,000  florins  j  but  which  the  penetrating  eye  of  Linnaeus, 
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during  his  visit  to  that  city,  soon  discovered  to  be  a  mere  deception, 
ingeniously  contrived  by  a  dextrous  combination  of  the  skins  of 
snakes,  teeth  of  weesels,  claws  of  birds,  &c.  being,  as  Linnaeus 
himself  expresses  it,  "  non  Natures  sed  arfis  opm-  cxhnium.ry  It  is  said 
that  Linnaeus,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Hamburgh,  in  order  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  enraged  pro- 
prietor, who  determined  on  a  prosecution  against  him,  as  having  in- 
jured the  reputation  of  his  property.  An  exact  representation  of 
this  curious  imposture  is  given  by  Seba,  who,  however,  does  not,  as 
commonly  supposed,  describe  it  as  a  really  existing  species,  but 
merely  as  so  reported.  It  would  be  scarcely  excusable  to  swell  the 
number  of  plates  in  the  present  work,  by  an  introduction  of  this 
figure,  merely  to  elucidate  the  anecdote :  it  is  therefore  entirely 
omitted.*     p.  180. 

The  genus  lacerta  is  very  extensive  and  varied,  though 
strictly  natural. 

*  This  numerous  genus  may  be  divided  into  the  following  sections 
or  sets,  viz. 

*  I .   Crocodiles,  furnished  with  very  strong  scales. 

*  2.  Guanas,  and  other  lizards,  either  with  serrated  or  carinated 
backs  and  tails. 

*  3.  Cordyksy  with  denticulated,  and  sometimes  spiny  scales,  either 
on  the  body  or  tail,  or  both. 

*  4.  Lizards  proper,  smooth,  and  the  greater  number  furnished 
with  broad  square  seale&  or  plates  on  the  abdomen. 

*  5.  Chameleons,  with  granulated  skin,  large  head,  long  missile 
tongue,  and  cylindric  tail. 

*  6.  Geckos,  with  granulated  or  tuberculated  skin,  and  lobated  feet, 
with  the  toes  lamellated  beneath. 

*  7.  Scinks,  with  smooth,  fish-like  scales. 

*  8.  Salamanders,  newts,,  or  efts,  with  soft  skins,  and  of  which 
some  are  water-lizards. 

*  9,  Snake- Lizards,  with  extremely  long  bodies,  very  short  legs, 
and  minute  feet. 

*  The  above  divisions  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  perfectly  precise  ; 
since  species  may  occur  which  may  with  almost  equal  propriety  be 
referred  to  either  of  the  neighbouring  sections ;  but  in  general  they 
will  be  found  useful  on  an  investigation  of  the  species/    ?.  $$£• 

The  account  of  the  crocodile  is  very  entertaining ;  but  so 
much  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  no  longer  nevr„ 
though  well-compacted  and  comprehensive.  What  relates  to  the 
animal's  power  of  moving  its  upper  jaw  is  ably  explained.  The 
articulation  of  the  head  with  the  neck,  and  of  the  under- jaw  with 
the  head,  are  similar ;  and  when  the  crocodile  opens  its  vast 
jaws,  it  moves  the  upper  jaw  by  drawing  back  the  head.  Dr. 
Shaw  has  not  remarked,  that  this  animal  is  now  confii>ed 
chiefly  to  Upper  Egypt,  seldom  appearing  below  the  cataracts. 

"With  Blumenbach  and  Linnaeus,  our  author  considers  the 
alligator,  or  American  crocodile,  as  a  distinct  species.     We,  arc 
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surprised  that  he  has  not  mentioned  the  wonderful  accounts  of 
Bartram,  which  we  once  had  occasion  to  record. 

The  guanas  are  next  described  ;  and  the  \  lezard  cornu,'  first 
mentioned  by  La  Cepede,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Shaw  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  iguana,  the  great  American  guana.  The  la- 
certa  Amboinensis — the  Amboina  guana — is  copied  from  Schlos- 
ser.  This,  with  some  other  of  the  guanas,  is  a  nutritious 
food,  and  even  reckoned  among  the  delicacies.  The  lacerta  ba- 
siliscus  is  a  harmless  animal :  its  fatal  look  having  no  existence 
but  in  the  poet's  imagination. 

The  lacerta  muricata  is  a  species  from  Australasia,  described 
by  Mr.  White.  The  bicarinated  lizard  is  confounded  by  La 
Cepede,  and  probably  by  Linnaeus,  with  the  dracsena.  The 
L.  varia  of  New  South  Wales  is,  in  our  author's  opinion,  a  va- 
riety of  the  L.  monitor.  The  L.  Acanthura  is  a  new  species, 
described  from  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  :  it  seems 
nearly  allied  to  the  quetzpaleo  of  Seba,  or  the  azure  lizard, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  azurea  of  Linnaeus.  The 
L.  Ipphura  is  described  from  specimens  in  the  British  and 
J.  Hunter's  Museum  :  it  much  resembles  the  teguixin,  or  varie- 
gated lizard.  The  lacerta  bimaculata  L.  is  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  L.  principalis,  and  the  roquet  of  La  Cepede  to 
be  another.  The  Linnaean  species  we  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion, lest  the  article  be  too  extensive  ;  and  we  shall  continue  to 
follow  the  same  plan. 

The  cordyles  form  the  next  section,  but  furnish  no  new  spe- 
cies. The  lizards  proper  follow.  The  scaly  lizard  of  the  Bri- 
tish Zoology  is  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  green  lizard  ;  and 
the  red-headed — la  tete-rouge  of  La  Cepede — is  a  new  spe- 
cies, not  mentioned  in  the  System  of  Nature.  The  L.  tamio- 
lata — the  ribbon-lizard  of  White — is  from  Australasia.  The 
Ju.  quincjuelineata  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  noticed  by  Dr.  Gar- 
den ;  and  the  green  Carolina  lizard  of  Catesby  is  inserted  as  a 
variety  of  L.  bullaris.  Many  of  the  remaining  species  of  this 
section  approach  in  habit  the  geckos.  The  L.  Platura  is  from 
Australasia,  described  by  Mr.  White. 

The  chamaeleons  furnish  no  new  species  •,  but  we  shall  se- 
lept  from  our  author  what  philosophical  observation  has  fur- 
nished respecting  the  supposed  change  of  colour  of,  these 
lizards. 

'  Few  animals  have  been  more  celebrated  by  natural  historians 
than  the  chameleon,  which  has  been  sometimes  said  to  possess  the 
power  of  changing  its  colour  at  pleasure,  and  of  assimilating  it  to 
that  of  any  particular  object  or  situation.  This,  however,  must  b>: 
received  with  very  great  limitations  ;  the  change  of  colour  which  the 
animal  exhibits  varying  in  degree,  according  to  circumstances  of 
health,  temperature  of  the  weather,  and  many  other  causes,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  a  sort  of  alteration  of  shades  from  the  natura 
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greenish  or  blueish  grey  of  the  skin  into  pr.le  yellowish,  with  irre- 
gular spots  or  patches  of  dull  red  ;  but  not  justifying  the  application 
of  the  Ovidian  distich.  1 

"  Non  mihi  tot  cultus  numero  comprendere  fas  est : 
Adjicit  ornatus  proxima  quaeque  dies." 

*  No  numbers  can  the  varying  robe  express, 
While  each  new  day  presents  a  different  dress. 

*  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  natural  or  usual  colour  of  cha- 
meleons varies  very  considerably  ;  some  being  much  darker  than 
others,  and  it  has  even  been  seen  aonroaching  to  a  blackish  tin<je.  Au 
occasional  change  of  colour  is  likewise  observable,  though  in  a  less 
striking  degree,  in  some  other  lizards.'     p.  253. 


'  The  general  or  usual  changes  of  colour  in  the  chameleon,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  my  own  observation  of  such  as 
have  been  brought  into  this  country  in  a  living  state,  are  from  a 
blueish  ash-colour  (its  natural  tinge)  to  a  green  and  sometimes  yel- 
lowish colour,  spotted  unequally  with  red.  If  the  animal  be  ex- 
posed to  a  full  sunshine,  the  unilluminated  side  generally  appears, 
within  the  space  of  some  minutes,  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  large 
roundish  patches  or  spots  of  red  brown.  On  reversing  the  situation 
of  the  animal  the  same  change  takes  place  in  an  opposite  direction  ; 
the  side  which  was  before  in  the  shade  now  becoming  either  brown 
or  ash-colour,  while  the  other  side  becomes  yellow  and  red ;  but 
these  changes  are  subject  to  much  variety  both  as  to  intensity  of  co» 
lours  and  disposition  of  spots/     p.  256. 

The  geckos  are  augmented  by  several  new  species.  The  to- 
kai  of  Slam,  described  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  variety  of  the  common  gecko.  The  geckotte  of  La  Ce- 
pede is  followed  by  the  L.  perfoliata  of  Schneider.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  inserted  in  Gmelin's  edition  of  Linmeus,  under  the 
trivial  name  of  repicanda.  Dr.  Shaw  however  suspects  them, 
with  great  reason,  to  be  the  same  animal.  The  Chinese  gecko 
is  described  from  Osbeck  ■■,  and  the  fimbriated — la  tete-plate  of 
La  Cepede — from  Schneider.  The  French  naturalist  thinks 
that  this  species  connects  the  chameleons  and  the  water-newts. 
The  L.  tetradactyla — la  sarroube  of  La  Cepede — l'esembles,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  L.  fimbriata,  but  is  placed  by  the  count  among 
the  salamanders :  by  Schneider  and  our  author,  it  is  considered 
as  a  distinct  species.  The  Schneiderian  gecko  is  taken  from  the 
•works  of  the  naturalist  honoured  by  our  author  by  affixing  his 
name  as  the  trivial  one  ;  and  the  L.  Sparmanniana  seems  to 
occur  in  the  Linnaean  system,  as  L.  Geitje.  The  L.  Sputator 
is  also  described  by  Sparmann,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  System 
of  Nature. 

Of  the  scinks,  we  find  also  some  species  not  generally  known 
hi  this  country.     The  L.  longicauda  is  taken  from  Seba :  the 
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i  .  mabouya  from  la  Cepede.     The  L>  oeeidua  is  the  gaiiiwas-p 
©|  S'Jpaoe,  of  which  there  zs  a  variety  from  Australasia. 

Tfee  salamanders,  newts,  or  efts,  form  the  next  section;  and, 
from  the  account  of  the  wetUoi&wn  salamander,  we  shall  extract 
some  observations  no?  imint  ig. 

*■  The  salamander,  so  long  t  lie   subject  of  popular  error,  and  of 
which  so  many  idle  tales  have  been  recited  by  the  more  ancient  na- 
turalists, is  an- inhabitant  of  many  parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  Frai 
&c_  but  does  not   appear  to  have  been  discovered  in  England,     it 
delights    in   moist   and   shady    places,    woods,    &c.    and   is    chiefly 
seen    during    a    rainy   season.      In   the   winter    it    lies  concealed    iu 
the  hollows   about   the    roots  of  old  trees ;    in    subterraneous   re- 
cesses,  or  in   the   cavities  of  old    walls,    Sec.      The    salamander  is- 
easily  distinguished  by   its   colours;  being  of  a  deep  shining  black, 
^ariega-teil  with  large,  oblong,  and  rather  irregular  patches  of  bright 
orange-yellow,   which,,   on    each,  side    the  back,    are   commonly  scv 
iisposed   as  to   form   a  pair  of  interrupted  longitudinal  stripes  i  the 
sides  are  marked  by  manv  large,  transverse  wrinkles,  the  intermediate 
spaces  rising  into  strongly  marked  convexities;  and  the  sides  of  the 
Sail  often  exhibit  a  similar  appearance  :   on  each  side  the  bacjc  of  the 
ft«ax£  are  situated  a  pair  of  large  tubercles,  which  are  in  reality  the 
jiarotid  glands,,  and  are  thus  protuberant  not  only  in  some  others  of 
tt&e  li-iard  tribe,  but  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  genus  rana  :  these 
>-vrts,,  as  well  as  the  back  and  sides  of  the  body,  are  beset  in  the  sa- 
niander  with   several  large  open  pores  or  foramina,  through  which 
exsudes  a  peculiar  fluid,  serving  to  lubricate  the  skin,  and  which,  on 
amy  irritation,  is  secreted  in  a  more  sudden  and  copious  manner  under 
ths  form  of  a  whitish  gluten,  of  a  slightly  acrimonious  nature  :  and 
bm  the  readiness  with  which  the  animal,  when  disturbed,  appears  to 
«vacuate  it,  and  that  even  occasionally  to  some  distance,  has  arisen 
she  Borig-contihtred  popular  error  of  the  salamander's  being  enabled 
to.  live  uninjured  in  the  fire,  which  it  has  been   supposed  capable  pf 
extinguishing  by  its  natural  coldness,  and  moisture  :  the  real  tact  is, 
that,  like  any  of  the  cold  and  glutinous  animals,  as    snails,  &c.  it, 
©f  course,  is  not  quite  so  instantaneously  destroyed  by  the  force  of 
fire  as  an  animal  of  a  drier  nature  would  be.'     p.  291. 

TMs  animal  is  viviparous  >  and  its  young  are  seemingly  e  - 
eluded  in  the  water,  provided  with  temporary  fins:  it  is  per- 
fectly innoxious  to  large  animals  or  the  human  rice.  A  par- 
ticular description  of  the  Leverian  water-newt,  a  ?;  dthevto 
unknown,  from  the  Leverian  Museum,  is  subjoined.  No  hi- 
story is  annexed  to  the  specimen,  nor  is  its  native  place  known. 
Snake-lizards  form  the  last  family;  of  which  the  first,  the 
L.  chalchides  of  Linraeus,  h  well  known  ;  and  the  chalchide  of 
count  la  Cepede  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  it ;  though  we  suspect 
it  should  form  another  species.  This  family  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  serpents,  and  is  in  general  known  to  Linnaeus,  .;- 
ccpt  the  L.  lumbrieoides,  first  described  by  La  Cepede  undel- 
ete title  of  La  Carmelle: 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  must  be  reserved  for  another 
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opportunity  •,  but  we  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  again 
expressing  our  warmest  approbation  of  the  execution.  Many 
will  find  satisfaction  from  the  author's  very  pleasing  and  simply.? 
elegant  descriptions  ;  but  few — except  those  who  have  wandered 
in  the  labyrinth  of  hasty  inaccurate  observers,  though  assisted 
by  the  occasional  elucidations  of  Schneider  and  Laurenti — will 
perceive  the  peculiarly  minute  and  philosophical  discrimina*. 
dons  of  Dr.  Shaw,  and  properly  appreciate  the  real  value  of  the 
work. 


ART.  IV. — The  New  Annual  Register,    or  general  Repository  of 
History,  Polities ,  and  Literature,  fur  the  Tear  180 1.      To  which 
is  prefixed,  the  History  of  Knoudedge.   Learning,  and  Taste,   in 
Great  Britain,  during  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  II. — Part  V* 
Bvs.      14s.  Boards.     Robinsons,      f  8,0.3, 

x\N  Annual  Register  rises  greatly  in  value  grid  importance 
above  the  diurnal  and  monthly  vehicles  of  intelligence.  Corn* 
piled  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  occurrences,  passion  and  pre* 
judice  in  some  degree  disappear,  and  calm  reflexion  is  happily 
enabled  to  supply  their  place;  while  a  judicious  selection  sepa-r 
rates  the  more  trifling  from  the  more  important  objects,  and 
gives  to  each  its  comparative  value.  In  some  points,  the  con- 
ductor anticipates  the  historian,  brings  together  events  widely- 
distant  in  their  scenes,  and  compares  the  probable  consequences 
in  their  most  remote  bearings.  If  such  be  the  advantages  of 
these  more  matured  reflexions  on  the  passing  scenes  of  common 
life,  or  the  more  important  events  of  the  political  world,  the 
progressive  state  of  literature  is  represented,  in  such  returning 
publications,  with  peculiar  interest  and  instruction.  Each  volume, 
connected  with  those  which  precede  it,  gives  one  uninterrupted 
picture  of  the  labours  of  philosophers,  poets,  metaphysicians, 
travelers,  &c.  for  an  extended  period.  If  it  be  urged  that  the 
time  is  often  too  short  to  sooth  the  angry  brow  ol  the  disap- 
pointed politician,  or  to  dissipate  the  rnis|  of  prejudice  from 
minds  which  have  long  indulged  a  favourite  train  of  ideas ;  yet, 
in  literature,  it  is  sufficient,  in  many  instances,  to  establish  some 
foundation  for  an  accurate  discrimination  of  real  merit,  and  to 
distinguish  between  the  tinsel  which  may  excite  popular  ap- 
plause, and  the  real  splendor  which  irradiates  works  of  true 
genius.  We  have  allowed,  in  effect,  that  party  prejudice  is  so 
deeply  rooted  as  to  be  removed  with  difficulty  in  the  space  of  two 
years;  and  the  conduct  of  the  historians  of  the  present  work 
and  its  rival  support  the  opinion.  Yet  the  delay  has  some  effect 
on  liberal  minds;  and  the  experienced  writer  of  successive  annual 
records  will  begin  to  suspect,  on  a  candid  reflexion,  that  he  may 
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be  wrong,  especially  if  he  is  warmly  interested.  Me  will  ox 
course  be  more  guarded;  and,  to  be  aware  of  the  bias,  is  the 
best  method  of  guarding  against  its  influence.  The  authors  of 
the  history,  in  the  present  volume,  seem  to  feel  that  they  have 
been  too  much  heated,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  having  be^ 
come  the  panegyrists  of  several  of  the  present  ministers  who  do 
not  differ  in  many  points  from  some  of  their  predecessors.  A 
little  of  the  old  leaven,  nevertheless,  remains  ;  and  a  peculiar, 
a  suspicious,  coldness  pervades  the  narrative  of  the  events, 
when  the  plans  originated  with  the  former  ministers.  On  the 
whole,  though  something  must  be  subtracted  from  the  merit 
of  this  volume,  when  we  consider  it  as  the  materials  of  the  future 
historian,  we  can,  in  general,  praise  its  execution.  1  he  par- 
liamentary transactions  are  faithfully  reported-,  the  collection  of 
public  papers  and  accounts  appears  to  be  complete;  die  selections 
from  the  publications  of  the  year,  judicious  and  well  arranged, 
the  view  of  domestic  literature,  full,  and,  generally,  impartial. 
Wc  must,  however,  be  more  particular. 

The  editor,  in  the  preface,  claims  the  approbation  of  the  pub- 
lic for  the  conduct  of  the  New  Annual  Register,  from  the  test  of 
experience;  and,  if  they  be  now  the  panegyrists  of  ministers,  it  is 
*  because  government,  in  its  measures,  has  come  to  them  :'  they 
remain,  therefore,  it  is  remarked,  consistent.  We  believe  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  prove  this  assertion  in  all  its  branches.  With  re- 
spect to  the  war,  it  is  true  ;  and  no  one  can  be  more  cordial  sup- 
porters of  the  present  peace  than  ourselves ;  for,  in  reality,  the  ag- 
grandisement of  France  arose,  and  must  be  augmented,  by  the 
continuance  of  war.  It  requires  little  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
that  vast  empire,  as  now  united,  is  kept  together  by  terror ;  that 
it  is  only  compressed  by  opposition ;  and  chiefly  formidable  in 
the  tumultuous  din  of  war.  Should  the  peace  continue,  new  ob- 
jects will  be  the  result ;  rivalry  will  succeed  to  alliances  ;  and 
the  poverty  of  Fr-ance — for  not  even  the  good  fortune  of  Bona- 
parte, the  brightest  jewel  in  his  new  imperial  crown,  can  make 
that  nation,  for  many  years,  a  commercial  one — will  render  her 
more  dreaded  as  an  ally  than  as  an  enemy. 

The  dissolution  of  the  ministry  leads  the  author,  in  the  ftrst 
chapter,  to  examine  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  seems 
to  allow  that  other  causes  of  his  resignation,  besides  the  ostensi- 
ble ones,  existed;  and  it  is  probable  that  one  of  these  was  tire 
continuance  of  the  war.  1  he  political  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  is 
not  drawn,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  colours  highly  favorable  : 
imputations  of  inconsistency,  haste,  and  imperiousness,  ap- 
pear in  almost  every  part ;  and  we  may  allow,  that,  in  the  inex- 
perience of  his  early  career,  much  was  done  which  was  soon  re- 
tracted ;  much  attempted  which  could  not  be  carried  into  exe- 
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cutiort.  Yet,  if  the  exertions  of  this  country  were  warranted  by 
the  emergencies  ;  if,  as  is  contended,  religion,  social  order,  and 
regular  government,  were  at  stake,  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  was  bold, 
energetic,  able,  and  decisive.  The  moment  for  making  peace 
was  lost  or  overlooked. 

*  Yet  the  errors  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  rather  errors  of  judgment  than 
of  principle.  The  little  and  factious  calumny  which  would  ascribe 
to  him  a  deliberate  plan  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  his  country  is  to 
be  despised.  He  disliked  liberty  only  when  it  thwarted  his  view-; ; 
and  he  sported  occasionally  with  the  constitution  of  his  country,  only 
to  serve  the  little  purposes  of  party,  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
He  is  charged,  with  equal  injustice  perhaps,  with  having  extended 
the  system  of  parliamentary  corruption.  It  does  not  appear  that  such 
a  charge  is  \vell  founded  :  on  the  contrary,  the  influence  which  he  em- 
ployed appears  to  have  been  of  a  more  open  and  direct  nature  than 
that  which  was  established  either  by  Walpole  or  lord  North.  Pie 
lavished  the  honours  of  the  peerage,  it  is  true,  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  and  some  new  offices  were  created.  But  the  system  of  bribery, 
under  the  colour  of  participating  in  the  loan,  was  laid  aside  ;  nor  does 
it  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  the  pension  list  was  immoderately  en- 
larged. 

«  So  inapplicable  indeed  is  the  charge  of  pursuing  despotism  on  a 
system,  that  the  great  misfortune  of  this  administration  was,  that  they 
were  totally  without  any  plan  or  system  whatever.  It  was  a  tem- 
porising make-sliijl  administration,  which  pursued  no  measures  what- 
ever with  consistency.  Genius,  like  virtue,  yields  not  to  times  or 
humours,  or  circumstance^,  but  makes  them  all  ultimately  subservient 
to  its  own  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  policy  ;  but  Mr.  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration was  best  characterised  by  a  favourite  phrase  of  his  own, 
ting circumstances.  Id's  first  political  project  was  a  parliamentary 
reform,  but  he  discovered  that  existing  circumstance*  would  not  admit 
it.  He  undertook  to  extinguish  the  national  debt  ;  he  concluded  by 
doubling  it.  He  prided  himself  upon  being  the  minister  of  peace  ;  he 
soon  experienced  an  inordinate  passion  for  war.  Thus,  one  part  of  his 
administration  was  a  contradiction  of  another;  one  system  served  as  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  preceding  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
That  a  measure  of  the  highest  national  importance,  which  had  been 
ordered  in  the  afternoon,  has  been  revoked  the  succeeding  morning. 

*  The  same  inconsistency  is  observable  in  the  causes,  or  rather 
excuses,  for  the  late  war.  At  one  time  it  was  a  war  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  "  for  religion,  monarchy,  and 
Bocial  order  ;"  at  another,  we  were  forced  into  it  by  the  aggression  of 
our  adversaries.  At  one  period  it  was  earned  on  to  procure  "  in- 
demnity for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future  ;"  at  another,  for  the 
express  purpose  ui  restoring  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In  the  negotia- 
tion at  Paris,  the  sine  qua  nonwas  the  restoration  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany;  in  the  answer  to  the  overture  of  Bona- 
parte, it  was  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  in  France.  Contrary 
to  the  policy  of  all  wise  statesmen,  who  euibiace  the  moment  of  good 
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fortune  to  secure  the  most  advantageous  terms,  our  ministers  wer6 
haughty  and  insolent  in  success,  and  abject  in  ill-fortune  ;  they  ne- 
gotiated only  when  their  allies  were  beaten  off  the  field.'     i>.  5. 

We  know  not  whether  it  be  fair  to  consider  the  language  of 
parliament  as  real  motives,  or  to  torture  what  may  be  wrested 
in  the  warmth  of  a  debate,  or  may  be  requisite  to  colour  reasons 
that  ought  not  to  be  explained,  into  real  objects.  The  war, 
whether  provoked  or  not,  was  begun  hastily,  and  continued  with 
obstinacy.  In  the  midst  of  it,  however,  the  plan  for  paying  its- 
expenses  was  steadily  continued;  and,  at  its  expiration,  a  fund 
was  accumulated,  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  attain  that  end. 
It  is  alleged,  that,  of  the  three  plans  proposed  by  Dr  Price, 
Mr.  Pitt  chose  the  worst.  It  is  true,  as  we  formerly  had  oc- 
casion to  show:  but  he  chose  the  only  practicable  one;  and,  if 
thfc  government,  by  the  depression  of  tire  funds,  paid  a  higher 
interest  for  money,  it  received  some  compensation  by  the  more. 
rapid  accumulation  of  the  consolidated  fund.  The  taxes  of  Mr. 
Pitt  were  not,  perhaps,  in  every  instance  well  chosen;  but  to  tax 
vanities  and  luxuries  has  been  always  recommended;  and,  where 
such  vast  sums  are  to  be  raised,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of 
the  imposts  may  have  been  found  improper. 

The  parliamentary  debates  are,  as  we  have  said,  faithfully  de- 
tailed; but  they  want  that  luminous  compression,  that  compre- 
hensive energy,  which  gives  the  force  ot  a  long  speech  in  a  few 
lines.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  language  should  be  preserved ; 
but,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  the  greater  number  of  speeches  will 
bear  considerable  abridgement.  The  whole  of  the  parliamen- 
tary transactions  extends  to  nearly  253  pages. 

The  general  view  of  'Domestic  Affairs*  is  short;  and  the 
frankness  and  moderation  of  ministers,  the  method  and  impar- 
tiality with  which  the  public  business  is  conducted,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  praise.  The  northern  confederacy  is  the  next  object; 
and  the  expedition  under  sir  Hyde  Parker,  to  the  Baltic,  is  coldly 
and  imperfectly  related.  The  design  and  the  success  are,  in 
some  degree,  mis-represented.  The  passage  of  the  Sound,  in- 
deed, was  '  deemed  impossible;'  but  it  was  passed  with  com- 
parative safety,  bee..;.  ;e  there  was  no  opposition  on  the  side  of 
iSweden.  It  is  singular  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  gallantry 
of  sir  Thomas  Graves,  who  brought  the  '  ice'  forward  in' 

the  line  against  the  crown  batteries;  and  that,  among  the  causes-' 
of  the  ultimate  termination,  the  conviction  that  Copenhagen  was 
hot  defensible  by  any  power  the  Danes  could  bring  against  a 
British  fleet  and  British  seamen,  is  not  mentioned.  The  insi- 
nuation of  lord  Nelson  '  spontaneously  oi  a  cessation  of 
arms',  which,  it  is  said,  was  not  i        ie  :essary  to  hi*  own  than  the' 
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my*s  forces,'  is  not  just.  ■  We  know,  from  the  best  autho- 
rity, that,  after  the  crown  batteries  were  silenced,  and  the 
last  ship  was  in  flames,  lord  Nelson  said  to  his  second  in  com- 
mand— c  We  have  done  all  that  we  were  directed  to  do.  Why 
should  we  destroy  these  poor  creatures,  no  longer  able  to  re- 
sist? Are  we  not  justified  in  proposing  a  cessation  of  arms?"5 
The  termination  of  the  contest,  it  is  said,  '  is  not  to  be  attribute! 
to  the  victory  of  Copenhagen,  or  to  the  victorious  progress  of  the 
British  fleet,'  but  to  the  death  of  the  magnanimous  Paul.  This  is 
another  insinuation  that  merits  notice.  The  Danish  fleet  and  .the 
Danish  seamen  are  not  so  insignificant  in  the  northern  alliance 
as  to  deserve  no  regard.  To  show  the  Danes  that  their  arseaaJ. 
might  be  destroyed,  was  to  detach  them  from  the  confederacy;; 
and  would  certainly  have  shaken  the  resolution  of  the  Suedes, 
and  even  of  Paul,  had  he  survived.  The  historian,  we  thank, 
ought  not  to  have  passed  wholly  over  another  subject,  which  ha> 
occasioned  some  animadversion  •,  v'tz.  why  sir  Hyde  Parker,  when 
one  ship  grounded,  had  not  supplied  its  place;  why  he  had  not 
commanded  the  attack  himself ;  and  why  he  was  so  coldly  re* 

ed  by  the  admiralty,  and  so  slightly  complimented  by  par- 
liament. The  editor  ought  also  to  have  known  that  sir  Hyde 
Parker's  object  was  not  limited  to  Copenhagen,  but  extended 
to  Carlscroua  and  Revel,  His  further  progress  was,  however, 
thus  prevented.  Why  the  subject  of  the  contest  was  afterwards 
compromised,  and,  as  ive  think,  somewhat  disgracefully  limited} 
it  is  not  our  present  business  to  inquire.  Probably,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  these  rigorous  impositions  are  not  practicable: 
perhaps  riot  being  able  to  gain  the  whole,  it  was  better  to  secure 
apart.  The  editor's  observations  are  judicious,  and  merit  the 
notice  of  the  candid  examiner. 

*  Soon  after,  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  the  general  outline  of  a  pa- 
cific accommodation  with  Great-Britain,  were  agreed  on  between  Lin- 
Russian  court  and  sir  Hyde  Parker;  and  lord  St.  Helen's  was  dis- 
patched from  our  court  with  full  powers  to  terminate  the  dispute.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  embargo  o'n  the  British  ships  detained  in  the  ports 
of  Russia  v/as  removed  ;  and  this  honourable  conduct  was  answered 
by  a  correspondent  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain,. 
Under  these  favourable  auspices  the  negotiation  commenced,  and 
from  such  appearances  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  each  party 
would  be  disposed  to  concede  a  little;  and  suc,h,  in  truth,  was  the  re- 
•si.lt.  It  is  rather  an  awkward  circumstance  in  a  treaty  of  peace  to 
provide  for  the  events  of  a  future  war;  but  the  present  treaty  comes 
not  precisely  under  that  predicament:  its  object  was,  in  case  of  the 
prevalence  ot  hostilities  among  the  other  European  powers,  to  prevent 
a  rupture  between  the  contracting  parties.  We  are  not  so  cynical  a? 
to  cavil  at  the  conditions:  on  the  contrary,  we  think  thev  are  such  as 
■  a  liberal  system  of  policy  would  have  CO  rni  our  part,  had  their 

cot  even  befn  any  power  in  the  other  parties!  to  resist  our  demands. 
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On?  stipulation  is  particularly  deserving  of  praise;  and  tl'at  is,  «m» 
filing  the  right  of  search  to  the  ships  which  are  employed  entirely  in 
the  service  of  government.      Such  vessels  are  at  least  under  a  more 
rigid  discipline,  their  commanders  ought  to  be  better  informed,  and  a 
stronger  responsibility  attaches  to  them,  than  to  that  motley  race  of 
adventurers  who  are  found  in  privateers  and  letters-of-marque.      In- 
deed, every  restriction  that  can  be  laid  upon  these  legal  pirates  must 
be  salutary  to  commerce,  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.-— 
The  manner  in  which  this  right  of  search  is  to  be  exercised  is  also 
well  calculated  for  the  prevention  of  contest  and  dispute.     Every 
merchant-ship  of  a  neutral  power,  which  sails  under  convoy,  is  to  be 
furnished  with  a  passport,  or  sea-letter,  containing  a  true  description 
of  the  cargo  with  which  it  is  freighted  ;  and  this  is  to  be  subjected 
to  the  inspection  of  the  officer  who  superintends  the  convoy.    Under 
these  circumstances  the  convoy  is  to  pass  unmolested  by  the  ships  of 
war  of  the  other  contracting  party,  that  party  being  in  a  state  or  war 
with  another  nation.     All  that  can  be  demanded  is  to  inspect  the 
papers,  and  to  ascertain  that  the  commander  is  properly  authorised  to 
convoy  such  vessels,  laden  with  articles  not  contraband,  to  a  certain 
port.      It  is  only  upon  good   ground   of  suspicion    that    the   com- 
mander of  any  ship  of  war  can  detain  any  merchant-ship  under  these 
circumstances  ;   and  should  he  detain  any  without  just  and  sufficient 
cause  appearing,  he  must  then  make  full  compensation  to  the  owners 
of  such  vessel  for  any  loss,  detriment,  cost,  or  damages,  which  may 
be  incurred  by  such  detention.     The  number  of  articles  which  are  to- 
be  in  future  considered  as  contraband  is  also  reduced  ;  and  among  the 
exemptions  are  iron,  copper,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  and  sailcloth, 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  prohibited  articles.'     p.  261. 

In  the  details  respecting  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  editor  is, 
with  many  who  opposed  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  El-Arish, 
severe  on -the  advisers  of  that  measure.     We  will  add,  that  we 
think  it  impolitic  and  unjust;  but  we  ought  also  to  add,  that,  on  a 
moment's  consideration,  ministers  thought  the  same.   Yet  the  re- 
lative situation  of  the  two  nations  should  be  considered;  and  the 
consequences  of  pouring  20,000  veteran  troops,  in  the  critical 
moment  of  the  contending  armies,  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  not 
be  disregarded.    The  fate  of  Europe  might  have  been  decided 
by  it,   as   it   was   afterwards   decided   at  Marengo,   by  debili- 
r  iting  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  army,  in  a  weak  moment  of 
leral  Melas.     In  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion, there  is  a  considerable  defect  of  original  information.    At 
this  period  it  requires  somewhat  more  than  confidence  to  say, 
that  the  French  garrison  at  Cairo  did  not  exceed  four  or  five 
thousand  men. 

The  action  of  sir  J .  Saumarez  with  die  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  in  the  Straits  is  equally  mis^ represented.  It  was  no  '  battle  :' 
it  was  a  flight  and  pursuit;  and,  independently  of  the  accident, 
it  was  glotious  to  British  spirit  and  enterprise.     It  represents, 
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too,  the  Hannibal  as  carried  off,  when  it  is  well  known  that  she 
returned  useless  and  unserviceable  to  Algesiras. 

When,  however,  we  arrive  at  the  '  Foreign  History,'  we  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  cold  caution  and  faint  praise.  The  French 
achievements  are  blazoned  with  the  warmest  colouring.  What 
relates  to  the  negotiation  respecting  the  proposed  naval  armistice 
is  very  imperfectly  narrated,  and  seems  to  demand  a  more  ample 
discussion. 

The  same  spirit  pervades  the  minor  transactions,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  affairs  of  France.  Even  the  unprovoked  aggression 
of  Paul  passes  for  a  common  transaction,  which  provokes  neither 
praise,  censure,  nor  animadversion.  It  does  not  excite  the 
author's  irascibility,  though  attended  with  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  without  example  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Of  the  other  parts  of  the  volume,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
extracts,  we  have  already  spoken  with  commendation.  A  very 
interesting  original  account  of  the  late  laborious  and  attentive 
Duke  Gordon,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is  in- 
serted, from  the  communication  of  professor  Dalziel.  The 
poetry  also  is  elegant,  and  merits  a  more  ample  circulation.  In 
the  *  Domestic  Literature '  we  perceive  an  apparent  error  of  con- 
sequence, where  Dr.  Shaw's  Zoology  is  said  to  be  continued 
with  *  impaired  elegance  and  accuracy*.'  If  correct,  the  reviewer 
is  either  misled  or  mistaken.  On  the  whole,  however,  this 
volume  is  a  respectable  one.  We  have  engaged  in  the  different 
details  at  greater  length  than  usual  \  a  practice  we  occasionally 
adopt  to  prevent  carelessness  and  indolence.  We  trust  that  in  a 
future  volume  we  shall  have  less  to  reprehend. 


Art.  V.  —  Poems    on    various   Subjects,     by    Thsmas    Dermody, 
Bvo.     4-r.  6d.    Boards.     Hatchard.      1802. 

1  HESE  Poems  are  evidently  the  productions  of  a  man  of 
genius  •,  but  they  seem  to  be  desultory  effusions,  neither  pre- 
meditated nor  corrected.  Mr.  Dermody  has  read  our  older  and 
better  poets  with  feeling  and  attention  :  he  has  imitated  their 
manner  and  their  spelling,  and  the  inartificial  structure  of  their 
stories.  But  this  is  blind  admiration.  However  sweet  in  its 
sounds  and  beautiful  in  its  separate  lines,  poetry  will  fail  to 
please,  if  it  be  not  connected  with  some  interest  of  narrative, 
some  manliness  of  thought,  some  delineation  of  human  charac- 
ter or  human  action. 


*  We  have  made  some  inquiries  respecting  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  are  in- 
formed, on  good  authority,  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  press.  The  word  in  the  manu- 
script is  tt«impaired.     Editor. 
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The  *  Extravaganza/  says  this  author,  is  perhaps  the  most 
original  and  fanciful  poem  I  ever  had  sufficient  powers  to  com- 
pose. Some  extracts  from  this  piece  will  justify  our  praise  and 
our  censure  :  it  opens  thus : 

*  Oh  !  for  a  journey  to  th'Antipodes, 
Or  some  lone  region  of  remotest  Ind  ! 
Where,  sagely  sad,  in  solitary  ease 
My  weary  sprite  a  safe  retreat  might  find, 
Where  nothing  might  perturb  my  pensive  mind, 
But  such  delicious  phantasies,  as  please 
The  forming  eye,  when  fiery  flakes  at  eve, 
With  wayward  shapes  the  listless  sense  deceive. 
Then  wingv-beel'd  Imagination's  flight 
Would  bear  me,  devious,  thro'  the  lamping  sky  \ 
Then,  haply,  should  I  feel  no  low  delight 
From  earthly  bonnibel's  bewitching  eye  ; 
Voluptuous,  in  her  dainty  arms  to  lie, 
Ne  stoop,  inglorious,  from  so  proud  a  height ; 
While  my  fond  heart  pour'd  forth  it's  vain  distress, 
Snar'd  in  the  fetters  of  a  golden  tress  !" 
*  Such  was  my  wish,  romantic  wish,  I  ween, 
When  that  soft  nigromansir,  baulmy  sleep, 
3Laid  me,  entraunccd,  amid  a  pleasant  scene, 
Where  many  a  welling  spring  did  murmurous  creep, 
To  lull  me  with  its  liquid  lapses  deep  ; 
And,  shaking  their  broad  locks  of  glorious  green, 
Tall  trees  their  thick,  lascivious  leaves  entwin'd, 
To  wooe  with  dalliaunce  blithe  the  Western  wind.'   p.  £9. 

Here  a  female  form  descends  to  him  in  a  veil  of  roses. 

'  Her  sunny  ringlets,  wove  in  cunning  braid, 

Form'd  for  her  lily  front  a  coronet ; 

Her  persant  eyes  two  precious  gems  betraid, 

In  living  alabaster  featly  set, 

Arch'd  with  their  graceful  brows  of  shiny  jet  ; 

Her  swelling  bosom  thro'  its  slender  shade 

Leap'd  to  be  seen  ;  her  round  and  dimply  chin 

Would  tempt  a  frozen  eremite  to  sin. 

A  6ilken  samile  slightly  did  enfold 

Her  luscious  limbs,  girt  with  a  starry  zone, 

It's  colour  heavn'ly  blue,  bedropt  with  gold, 

And  crimson,  gorgeous  as  the  proud  pavone  ; 

A  lambent  glory  on  her  temples  shone  : 

In  sooth,  she  look'd  not  one  of  Nature's  mold*, 

But  some  gay  creature  whom  the  Minstrel  sees, 

Aerial  floating  on  the  evening-breeze.'     P.  33. 

TKe  sylph  then  describes  to  him  the  various  occupations  of 
Ker  kindred  spirits.     Much  fancy  is  displayed  in  this  part,  and, 
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as  most  of  the  images  may  be  found  in  those  vigorous  but  un- 
equal writers  from  whom  Mr.  Dermody  has  formed  his  poetical 
style,  we  are  pleased  to  see  them  here  brought  together  in  such 
sweet  lines. 

Some,  the  dol'rous  servants  of  Despair, 


With  headless  steeds  the  car  of  Death  prepare. 

*  Four  skeletons  the  coal-black  coursers  stride  ; 
With  flamy  fingers  four  direct  the  way ; 

A  winding-sheet  so  white,  distended  wide, 
Dabbled  in  blood,  the  coffin  doth  array; 
Four  hideous  urchins  at  each  corner  play, . 
And,  in  quaint  gambol,  shift  from  side  to  side  ; 
Meanwhile,  the  thrice-repeated  groan  severe 
Smites  the  expiring  Sinner's  closing  ear. 

Less  fearful  pranks  befit  the  merry  fays : 

By  the  trim  margent  of  some  huddling  stream, 

To  revel  in  the  pale  moon's  tremulous  rays ; 

To  prompt  the  doting  nurse's  idle  dream  j 

Or  lure  the  mutt'ring  carl  with  wanton  gleam  ; 

Yet  oft  some  cuphe  malign,  in  cradle  slays 

The  slumb'ring  babe,  then  sucks  his  flowing  gore, 

And,  grinning,  leaves  him  strangled  en  the  floor.'     t.  39, 

She  goes  on  to  inform  him  that  her  own  employ  is — 

«  To  point  the  transport  of  the  thrilling  kiss, 
Ne'er  known  the  maiden's  throbbing  heart  to  miss ; 
T'  anneal  the  drop  that  falls  on  Feeling's  shrine  ; 
To  soothe  the  Lover's  soul  when  frenzy-fraught  i 
Or  lift  sublime  the  Poet's  towering  thought ; 

*  Arise  !  arise  !  do  not  thy  pulses  beat 
More  lively  marches  to  forego  thy  lot  ? 
Feels  not  thy  breast  a  more  exalted  heat, 
Loos'd  from  mortality,  and  yon  dim  spot  ? 
Surpassing  joys,  beyond  conception  wrought, 
In  my  embrace  thy  purer  sense  await  1 
Embay'd  in  ecstasies,  my  humil  head 

I  rear'd  ;  and  lo  1  the  fair  phantasma  fled.'     p.  43. 

All  this  is  beautiful:  but  to  what  does  the  poem  tend  ?  We 
hope  better  things  from  the  author,  since  we  find  him  at 
last 

*  Musing  on  descant  high,  whose  future  birth. 
Haply  may  not  my  humble  name  abase.' 

Something  of  the  same  anticipation  we  discover  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  next  poem.     We  hope  it  is  prophetic. 

*  Then  wail  not,  Genius  !  thy  unworthy  lot, 
Where'er  thou  sadly  shrink'st  from  sight  profane  ; 

E  2 
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Thy  patient  labours  shall  not  be  forgot, 
Nor  lost  the  influence  of  thy  lofty  strain  ; 
From  glory's  nodding  crest,  of  crimson  stain, 
The  laurel  shall  forsake  it's  seat  sublime ; 
The  prostrate  column  load  the  groaning  plain  ; 
While  rising  o'er  the  wreck,  thy  sacred  rhyme 
Shall  fire  to  noble  feats  the  sons  of  future  time. 

*  Vagrant,  and  scofPd,  and  houseless,  as  thou  art, 
The  powerful  spell  of  thy  exalted  theme, 

Shall  wake  to  bolder  deed  the  warrior's  heart, 
Shall  breathe  o'er  sleeping  Love  a  brighter  dream  ; 
From  every  line  shall  fresh  Instruction  stream  ; 
The  cottage-heartb  thy  pensive  plaint  shall  hear  ; 
In  regal  hall  thy  glittering  harp  shall  gleam  ; 
The  dark,  cold  breast  of  lonely  Sorrow  chear ; 
And  start  from  Phrenzy's  lid  Conviction's  frozen  tear. 

'  Heav'ns  !  can  I  stoop  to  aught  of  mortal  mold, 
Whom  shapes  fantastic  beck  to  bliss  unknown  ? 
Say,  can  I  glote  on  rayless  heaps  of  gold, 
When  yon  ethereal  landscape  is  my  own  ? 
Where  it's  pure  Sov'reign  plants  his  fiery  throne  ; 
Are  not  his  aureate  shafts  elanced  around, 
'Till,  by  her  twinkling  train  distinctly  known, 
His  Sister  meek,  with  paler  glories  crown'd, 
•      Uprears  her  maiden  front,  with  argent  fillet  bound  ? 

*  Hence  !  the  deep  gloom,  that  wraps  in  central  shade, 
The  struggling  splendors  of  th*  immortal  Mind  1 
Hence !   ev'ry  black  surmise,  that  would  invade 

The  breast  by  charming  sympathies  refin'd  ! 

Ye  felon  doubts  !   I  give  you  to  the  wind : 

Fortune  benign,  now,  blows  her  gentlest  airs, 

To  aid  my  vent'rous  flight,  too  long  confin'd ; 

And  Fancy  her  undaunted  plume  prepares, 

To  sail  the  highest heav'n; — Avaunt  ye  scowling  Cares!'  p.  53. 

The  shorter  pieces  are  mere  trifles.  The  author  evidently 
writes  with  facility;  and  we  suspect  he  publishes  all  he  writes. 
Many  complimentary  lines  to  living  authors  are  inserted,  and 
these  are  always  more  creditable  to  his  good-nature  than  his 
judgement.  The  ludicrous  poems  arc  miserably  bad.  A  farmer 
mistakes  a  German  corn-cutter  for  a  dealer  in  corn,  and  in- 
vites him  to  dinner. 

*  Well ;  dinner's  done  ;  the  cloth  remov'd  ; 

Each  drank  the  toast  to  what  he  lov'd  ; 

When  thus  the  quack  accosts  him  gaily, 

"  Pray,  Sare,  where  mostly  do  your  ail  lye  ?" 

*'  Sir,"  quoth  the  clown,  in  manner  ample, 

"  To  satisfy,  I'll  fetch  a  sample 

O'  last  year's  crop—"  "  Py  Got,  I'll  crop  'em" 
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Exclaims  the  quack,  alert  to  stop  him, 

««  I'll  take  'em  root  and  pranch,  mynheer!" 

**  Sir  you  know  corn  is  very  dear, 

But  if  you  please  to  take  the  whole, 

You'll  have  a  bargain,  'pon  my  soul." 

"  De  whole,  aye,  aye,  de  whole,  by  Got, 

I'll  whip  de  whole  out  in  a  shot!" 

So  saying,  while  he  drew  his  knife  out, 

(Enough  to  fright  a  poor  man's  life  out,) 

Right  soon  he  rais'd  him  on  his  rump, 

And  seis'd  the  wond'ring  farmer's  stump, 

Then,  without  farther  disquisition, 

On  his  bi<r  toe  began  incision, 

And  would  have  driven  the  weapon  further, 

Had  not  his  patient  roar'd  out,  murther  ! 

"  My  Got,  vat  morther,  pye  ant  pye, 

Your  toe  pe  vite  as  your  von  eye, 

I  put  just  touche  upon  the  pone, — 

Dare  now — you  see  de  job  is  done!"     p.  144. 

We  discover  the  country  of  the  author  in  the  phrase  big  toe. 
His  *  own  Character'  he  has  given  us. 

I  confess,  least  you  kindly  mistake, 


I'm  a  compound  extreme  of  the  sage  and  the  rake ; 

Abstracted,  licentious,  affected,  heroic, 

A  poet,  a  soldier,  a  coxcomb,  a  stoic; 

This  moment,  abstemious  as  faquir  or  bramin  ; 

The  next,  Aristippus-like,  swinishly  cramming; 

Now,  full  of  devotion,  and  loyal  dispute  ; 

A  democrat,  now,  and  a  deist  to  boot; 

Now,  a  frown  on  my  front,  and  a  leer  in  my  eye  ; 

Now,  heaving  unfeign'd  sensibility's  sigh  ; 

Now,  weighing  with  care  each  elaborate  word  ; 

Now,  the  jest  of  a  tavern,  as  drunk  as  a  lord  ; 

By  imminent  woes,  now,  unmov'd  as  a  stone  ; 

And,  now,  tenderly  thrill'd  by  a  grief  not  my  own.'      v.  146. 

*  On  looking  over,'  says  the  author,  '  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
papers,  which,  through  a  particular  casualty,  have  been  for  some 
years  entirely  lost  to  me,  I  find  a  few  of  them  not  quite  devoid  of 
that  spirit  and  fancy  which  mark  the  earlier  effusions  of  an  enthusiast. 
To  give  an  idea  of  their  date,  and  perhaps  to  awaken  curiosity,  I 
mast  observe  that  two  collections  of  my  poems  were  published  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  sister-kingdom;  the  first  written  between  the  12th 
and  13th,  the  second  between  the  14th  and  16th  years  of  my  age. 
Nearly  eight  years  had  elapsed  before  I  again  resumed  the  pen. 
Should  this  volume  experience  any  tolerable  degree  of  encourage- 
ment, I  shall  select  some  of  those  trifles  which  may  appear  the  most 
pardonable,  and  introduce  them  in  the  course  of  a  work  I  have  long 
fondly  meditated,  which  will  be  no  other  than  a  "  Memoir  of  the 
first  twenty-six  years  of  my  Own  Life,"  a  life  which  has  not  been,  as 
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I  too  sensibly  feel,  barren  of  extraordinary  incident,  or  unattended 
with  various  observation.'     p.  x. 

The  poems,  which  Mr.  Dermody  thus  mentions,  we  well  re- 
member. We  read  them  with  surprise  and  delight;  and  have 
often  regretted  that  so  fair  a  blossom  had  produced  no  fruit.  Ten 
years  have  not  ripened  his  talents  as  we  should  have  expected. 
If  there  are  fewer  blemishes  in  his  present  productions,  there 
are  fewer  beauties.  A  fairer  harvest  might  have  been  produced 
had  he  but  attended  to  the  advice  of  his  own  sylphid. 

"  Full  ill,  (she  cries)  my  pupil,  has  thine  ear 
Receiv'd  the  moral  lore,  I,  whilom,  taught; 
Tho'  prodigal  of  fancy,  who  will  hear 
Thy  numbers  vague,  with  no  instruction  fraught, 
And  destitute  of  heav'n-descended  thought  ? 
Tho'  slighting  the  severer  rules  of  art, 
With  choicest  cunning  is  thy  descant  wrought, 
If  thou  to  lull  the  sense,  neglect  the  heart, 
Trust  me,  adventurous  youth  !  we  suddenly  must  part."     p.  66". 

While  finishing  this  notice  of  his  poems,  we  have  just  heard 
of  Mr.  Dermody's  death. 


Art.  VI. — The  Letters  of  a  Solitary  Wanderer  :  containing  Nar- 
ratives of  various  Description.  By  Charlotte  Smith.  Vols.  IV » 
and  V.     iimo.   10s.  Boards.     Longman  and  Rees.     1802. 

VV  E  are  sorry  to  have  incurred  Mrs.  Smith's  displeasure, 
and  beg  leave  to  observe,  in  our  own  defence,  that  the  remarks 
were  not,  designedly,  invidious.  Certain  it  is,  that  we  have 
drawn  on  ourselves  her  direst  vengeance.  We  are  ladies  (not 
old  women) — attorneys  or  bum-bailiffs — the  retainers  of  party — 
our  'malignity'  'for  we  are  many)  'supplies  the  want  of 
learning  and  integrity ;'  and  '  we  are  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
correcting  the  advertisements  in  a  country  newspaper.' — *  Can 
a  woman  rai!  thus??— tantane  animis  muliebribus  me? 

We  trust  that  *  after  speaking  her  mind  '  in  common  lan- 
guage, or  .what  may  be  styled  a  little  scolding,  she  is  more 
comfortable,  and  in  as  good  humour  as  ourselves.  If  so,  we 
will  ofF.i-  a  few  calm  observations  on  the  subject. 

If  it  be  contended,  that,  when  an  author  has  once  written 
well,  he  must  ever  continue  to  do  so,  experience  will  be  decisively 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  Whatever  merit  maybe  in  the  criti- 
cisms on  the  earlier  works  of  Mrs.  Smith,  those  on  the  later 
cannot  be  debased  by  a  greater  proportion  of  ignorance,  since  it 
is  not  easy  to  un\vavn  ;  and,  we  trust,  not  of  malignity,  since  it 
has  not  appeared  in  any  other  form.     In  fact,  they  are  written 
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"by  the  same  person,  to  whichever  of  the  honourable  classes  the 
critic   mav   belong.     Returning,    after  some  interval,  to  Mrs. 
Smith's  last  volumes,   he  was  led  to  compare  them  with  the 
former ;  and  stated   the  balance,  in  his  opinion,   with  impar- 
tiality.    He  premised,   as  he  had  done  before,  that  if  novels 
were  examples  of  life  and  manners,  the  examples,  in  many  of 
Mrs.  Smith's  works,   were  faulty  or  dangerous  ;  and  noticed,  as 
a  singular  circumstance,  the  constant  introduction  of  a  prudent 
old  lady — (  the  world's  brightest  ornament.'     We  jure  surprised 
that  the  real  faults,  reprehended  with  some  severity,  should  not 
be  noticed  ;  but  that  the  old  lady  should  have  given  the  deepest 
wound.     Boys  may  make  the  most  unequal  and  imprudent  con- 
nexions ;  young  women  may  pursue,  with  indiscretion,  the  victim 
of  his  country's  laws ;  nocturnal  meetings  of  the  most  improper 
kind  may  take  place ;  and  these  be  blamed  without  inflicting  a 
pang;  but  a  casual  observation   of  little  moment  is  the  spark 
which  occasions  the  explosion.     Let  us  then  seriously  ask,  if 
Mrs.  Stafford,  the  victim  of  a  husband's  imprudence ;  if  other 
ladies,  of  a  certain  age,  oppressed  in  their  circumstances,  and  de- 
spoiled by  what  are  called  harpies  of  the  law,  may  not  be  sup- 
posed copies  of  herself,  without  any  injurious  imputation  t  Was 
it  a  crime  that  Smollett's  Roderic   Random   was  copied  from 
himself ;  that  Fielding,  in  Torn  Jones,  related  his  own  impruden- 
cies;  or  that  Dr.  Hill  in   many  of  his  novels  was  himself  the 
hero  ?    To  come  nearer  home,  is  there  a  trait  in  either  charac- 
ter pointed  out,  which  Mrs.  Smith  would  disclaim  ?    Whence 
then  this  resentment  ?    It  can   only  be  resolved  into  one   cir- 
cumstance; that  the  gross  errors  in  the  examples  held  up  were 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  an  apology ;  and  the  whole  weight  of 
resentment  on  this  account  is  transferred  to  an  innocent  remark 
of  not   the   slightest   importance  ;  but  which  would   admit   of 
animadversion.     We  have,  however,  said,  that  we  feel  no  dis- 
pleasure at  these  little  ebullitions  of  resentment,  as  we  are  con- 
scious that,  in  Mrs.  Smith's  extensive  literary  warfare,  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  has  always,  in  our  journal,  softened  the  se- 
verity of  criticism ;  that  we  have  cheerfully  praised,  and  con- 
demned with  gentleness.     We  only  lament  her  error. 

In  the  review  of  the  former  volumes  of  this  work,  we  men- 
tioned, with  some  slight  censure,  the  very  abrupt  inartificial 
mode  of  connecting  this  string  of  narratives.  The  '  Wanderer's ' 
own  story  was  to  have  been  the  last,  and  the  links  would  then, 
we  find,  have  been  more  conspicuous.  We  wish  this  had  been 
explained  sooner.  Other  circumstances  have,  however,  given 
additional  aukwardness  to  the  appearance  of  these  volumes.  On 
the  death  of  her  former  publisher,  who  possessed  the  manu* 
script  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  the  two  parts  of  the  work 
were  sold  to  different  persons ;  and  the  little  novels,  now  before 
us,  conclude  even  more  abruptly  than  the  former.     The  mind  is 
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left  in  uneasy  suspense,  from  which  we  have  little  prospect  of 
relief,  as  the  Wanderer's  adventures  are,  we  find,  to  be  rendered 
distinct  and  unconnected ;  at  least  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
will  admit.  The  adventures  of  the  Hungarian  are  well  intro- 
duced ;  and  we  feel  considerable  interest  in  the  events  of  the 
life  of  one  who,  though,  in  fact,  a  robber,  and  bent  on  delibe- 
rate revenge,  perhaps  in  the  event  on  fratricide,  yet  seems  to 
command  our  respect,  when  we  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
provocations — the  cruelty  of  his  former  treatment.  We  may 
ask,  however,  should  such  pictures  be  represented  ?  Should  it 
be  for  a  moment  admitted  that,  in  any  situation,  such  crimes  can 
lose  the  slightest  portion  of  their  enormity  ?  These  are  questions 
we  need  not  answer;  but  may  add,  that  the  darkest  shades  are  soft- 
ened as  much  as  possible.  The  Hungarian  professes  not  to  join 
his  companions  on  their  bloody  expeditions,  and  his  object  is 
only  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  his  brother.  But,  linked  with  such 
companions,  where  is  the  power  that  can  stop  short  ?  This  is  the 
principle  that  we  would  oppose.  We  must  not  employ  agents 
that  we  cannot  control ;  and,  with  such  agents,  the  innocence 
of  our  prior  intentions  will  not  avail  in  excusing  the  event. 

The  story  of  Leonora  arises  in  part  from  that  of  Gertrude 
Leycester.  It  is  pleasing  and  interesting.  We  dare  not  hint  at 
a  supposed  copy ;  but  we  greatly  wish  that  we  had  left  all  the 
patties  in  repose.  From  this  part  we  shall  select  a  specimen -, 
not  because  equally  interesting  ones  do  not  occur  in  the  first 
story,  but  that  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  are  not  so 
easily  explained.  In  this  case,  the  Wanderer  had  met  and  pro- 
tected a  little  boy,  who  was  seeking  his  mother  in  Ireland,  left 
by  an  ifnjbrudeni  father. 

'  In  a. neighbouring  county  there  is  a  family-house,  at  which  an 
old  friend,  of  «iine  sometimes  resides  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  I 
heardt  befo;re  I  left  Dublin,  that  this  was  the  period  of  his  occasional 
sojourn  ;  and,  on  inquiry,  I  found  it  was  about  fifty-five  miles  from 
Killeashavgh.  ,  As  I  could  find  in  this  latter  town  no  traces  of  the 
persons  I  sought,  I  determined  to  leave  it  for  Kallanross.  Edward 
resigned,  with  deep  yet  silent  regret,  the  hope  he  had  entertained  of 
finding  his  mother.  His  gratitude  to  me  increased  ;  yet  I  saw  him 
drooping  under  rhe  conviction  that  he  was  indeed  a  friendless  orphan, 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  a  stranger, 

*  Our  way  lay  along  the  wild  coast,  indented  here  with  deep  bays, 
and  there  shooting  out  into-  vast  promontories,  ending  in  high  head- 
lands, that,  towering,  appeared  to  command  the  hemisphere.  Some 
part  of  the  road  was  over  these,  or  on  the  sands  at  their  base  ;  and 
the  ascents  or  descents  among  them  were  so  broken  by  torrents,  or 
impeded  by  masses  of  stone,  that  we  performed  much  more  of  our 
journey  on  foot  than  on  our  horses.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  our 
diligence,  and  though  Edward  is  an  excellent  traveler,  the  evening 
was  closing  upon"  us  while'  we  were  yet  distant  some  miles  from  the 
small  hamlet,  where  we  were  told  we'rftight  remain  for  the  nigh*. 
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The  night  approached  sullenly,  and  the  wind  high  and  keen,  only- 
admitted  the  rising  moon  to  appear  as  the  dark  clouds  were  some- 
times divided.  I  found  that  the  guide  we  had  hired  (for  here  it  is 
impossible  to  travel  without  one,)  was  an  ignorant  and  a  timorous 
fellow,  and,  probably  pressed  by  want,  had,  for  the  sake  of  earning 
a  few  shillings,  undertaken  a  task  to  which  he  was  incompetent  ;  nor 
was  that  suspicion,  after  a  time,  the  worst  I  entertained  of  him.  I 
thought  he  had  purposely  misled  us,  and  that  we  should  meet  with 
some  of  those  disagreeable  adventures  that  had  been  predicted  at 
Dublin.  I  therefore  insisted  on  his  conducting  us  immediately,  by 
the  safest  way,  to  the  valley  which  we  saw  before  us,  and  where  I 
had  distinguished  what  I  took  to  be  a  church,  or  chapel,  near  some 
other  large  and  apparently  ruinous  buildings,  with  some  huts  of  the 
peasants  scattered  around  near  them.  The  man  promised  to  obey, 
but  failed  not  to  remonstrate  on  the  badness  of  the  road,  and  his 
ignorance  of  any  path  but  that  along  which  he  was  before  directing 
us.  I  persisted,  however,  and  leading  our  horses,  we  began  to  de- 
scend as  well  as  we  could. 

*  The  attention  of  every  individual  was,  in  some  degree,  necessary 
to  his  own  safety,  save  that  both  Arnold  and  I  were,  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  required,  solicitous  for  our  younger  companion, 
who,  however,  scrambled  better  than  any  of  us.  Our  progress  was 
slow,  and  we  had  not  yet  descended  above  half  way,  when  loud 
shrieks,  or  rather  yells,  were  heard  in  the  vale  beneath  us,  and  we 
saw  fire,  in  many  places,  blazing  from  the  buildings  which  at  night- 
fall we  had  descried.  I  inquired  of  the  guide  what  all  this  meant  ? 
He  answered,  in  apparent  confusion,  that  he  supposed  it  was  an  at- 
tack of  one  party  against  another,  and  that  the  aggressors  had  set 
fire  to  the  village.  "  Such  things,7'  said  the  man,  "  happen  very 
often  ;  and  we  shall  be  wise  if  we  will  not  get  among  them." — The 
shrieks  now  increased,  and  the  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard.  The 
cries  of  women  and  children,  and  the  execrations  of  men,  loaded  the 
wind.  I  could  not  remain  unconcerned  while  a  scene  of  this  sort 
was  transacting.  1  bade  Arnold  give  me  the  pistols  he  carried,  and 
take  care  of  the  boy  while  I  hastened  on.  Arnold  refused  to  leave 
me  ;  and  the  spirited  boy,  grasping  my  hand,  asked  me  if  I  thought 
him  so  childish,  or  so  cowardly,  as  to  fly  from  danger  which  I  found 
it  necessary  to  face.  While  1  answered,  we  were  on  the  plain,  and, 
mounting  our  horses,  the  increasing  light  of  the  fires,  and  the  cries 
and  shouts,  guided  us  to  the  spot. 

«  Heavens  !  what  a  scene  was  presented  to  us.  The  catholics  had 
attacked  a  village  where  a  few  protestant  families  lived,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  old  quarrel  which  had  been  lately  renewed  with  in- 
creased acrimony.  I  had,  however,  no  time  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  cause.  I  saw  that  one  party  were  superior  to  the  other 
in  numbers,  and  that  about  thirty  men  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  little  phalanx  round  the  ancient  manorial  house,  or  castle,  (for  such 
it  appeared  to  me  to  be,)  and  towards  them  I  endeavoured,  with  my  '. 
two  auxiliaries,  Edward  and  honest  Arnold,  to  make  my  way.  The 
assailants  seemed  to  give  more  importance  than  it  deserved  to  this 
small  reinforcement.  I  joined  the  men  who  guarded  the  gate,  where 
the  others  appeared  somewhat  less  determined  to  enter;  and  with  my 
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danger  I  made  them  recede  still  farther,  while  this  hasty  account  \ras 
gi«en  me  by  one  of  the  men  whose  language  convinced  me  he  was 
an  Englishman.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  this  house  is  inhabited  by  an 
English  lady — a  woman  in  distress,  with  her  children.  She  has  been 
the  idol  of  the  country  ever  since  she  has  been  here,  and  done  more 
good  in  one  week  to  the  poor  wretches  round  the  place,  than  all  the 
priests  together  wall  do  in  an  hundred  years.  One  of  them,  because 
she  took  into  her  service  and  converted  a  girl  that  the  priest  had  a 
mind  to,  has  set  these  fanatic  fellows  against  her  and  the  people  of 
the  village,  who  are  all  church  people.  There  was  a  wake  last  night 
at  a  cluster  of  cottages  just  by,  and  the  people  being  half  mad  and 
quite  drunk  with  whiskey,  they  were  spirited  up  to  do  all  this  mis- 
chief, if  they  get  into  the  house." 

"  They  shall  not,"  said  I,  "  at  least  I  will  not  see  it."  It  would 
be  an  awkward  narrative  to  say  thus,  and  thus,  did  I,  or  rather  we, 
for  neither  Arnold  nor  my  brave  little  companion  were  idle.  Let 
it  suffice  then  to  tell  you,  that  the  savages  were  repulsed,  and  I  be- 
gan to  believe  they  were  so  far  intimidated,  that  I  might  advance 
among  them  and  prevent  their  committing  farther  cruelties  on  the 
defenceless  women  and  children,  whose  habitations  they  were  de- 
stroying. But  before  I  had  time  to  take  the  precautions  necessary 
to  the  safe  execution  of  such  a  plan,  a  dreadful  shriek  was  heard 
within  the  house,  the  outer  door  of  which  we  had  defended,  it  sud- 
denly opened,  and  a  woman  holding  a  child  in  her  arms,  while  other 
children  and  some  female  servants  followed,  rushed  out  and  sprang 
towards  me,  imploring;  help  and  protection.  Gracious  heaven  !  if 
the  most  painful  anxiety  would  have  been  excited  by  seeing  any 
woman  in  such  a  situation,  what  were  my  sensations  when  Edward 
called  out  on  h  er,  and  clasping  him  wildly  in  her  arm?,  that 

mother  fell  apparently  dead  at  my  feet.'     Vol.  v.  p.  67. 

in  such  detached  scenes  of  pal  md  interest,  Mrs.  Smith 

is  unrivaled  •,  nor,  in  the  general  conduct  of  her  stories,  does 
she  deserve  censure,  except  in  those  parts  which  we  have  for- 
merly pointed  out,  and  which  she  lias  not  defended.  Another 
little  storv  arises  out  of  the  adventures  of  Leonora,  of  which  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion. 

We  must  not  omit  noticing  one  or  two  errors.  They  are  not 
connected  with  the  narrative;  but  if  3  mith  is  not  better 

acquainted  with  ancient  or  modern  history,  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  avoided  the  allusions,  as  they  now  mislead  those 
who  may  chance  to  recollect  the  passages  of  a  work  which 
they  took  up  for  amusement  only.  We  allude  to  the  Druids 
sacrificing  human  victims  "  in  honour  of  their.  God  Thoi;' 
vol.  v.  p-  37  ;  and  attributing  the  reformation  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  page  of  the  same  volume  to  the  reflexions,  of  Luther  and. 
Calvin. 


(    $9    ) 

Art.  VII.  —  The  miscellaneous  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B, 
A  nenu  Edition,  in  Four  Volumes.  To  which  is  -prefixed,  some 
Account  of  his  Life  and  Writing*.  t^Vols.  Svo.  ll.i6s.  Boards, 
Johnson. 


1  HE  man  to  whom  we  have  owed  so  much  entertainment, 
whose  singularities  and  oddities  have  amused  us  equally  with 
his  talents  and  knowledge,  will  always  recur  to  our  recollection 
with  interest  and  regret.  It  is  perhaps  surprising,  that,  with 
such  varied  acquaintance  in  the  world  of  letters,  he  has  met 
•frith  no  very  well  informed  biographer  till  this  period ;  and  that 
the  complete  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  works,  and  the 
account  of  his  life,  should  have  been  delayed  nearly  thirty  years. 
The  editor  recommends  them  to  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
Dr.  Johnson's  brief  but  comprehensive  eulogy. 

«  He  was  a  man  of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of 
performance,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that  which  he  was 
doing  ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tcdiousness, 
and  general  without  confusion ;  whose  language  was  copious  without 
exuberance,   exact  without  constraint,  and  easy  without  weakness. 

«  The  account  of  his  life  is  composed  from  the  information. of  per- 
sons, who  were  intimate  with  the  poet  at  an  early  period,  and  who 
were  honoured  with  a  continuance  of  his  friendship  till  the  time, 
when  the  world  was  deprived  of  this  fascinating  writer.  Their 
names,  were  the  editor  at  liberty  to  mention  them,  would  immedi- 
ately dispel  all  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  memoirs,  and 
reflect  distinguished  credit  on  the  publication. 

*  In  addition  to  the  acknowledged  performances  of  our  author, 
the  editor  has  introduced  into  these  volumes  several  essays,  which 
appeared  in  the  periodical  works  of  the  day,  and  which  he  has 
ascertained  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.'  Vol.  i. 
P.  iii. 

Those  who  knew  Dr.  Goldsmith  In  his  advanced  life  will  be 
led  to  expect  a  series  of  oddities  and  blunders ;  but  they  will 
perhaps  find  the  list  more  extensive  than  they  supposed ;  and 
those  who  did  not  know  him  will  be  highly  entertained  with 
the  life  of  a  man  so  truly  singular  and  eccentric.  The  account  of 
the  poet's  early  years  is  given  by  his  eldest  sister,  and  conse- 
quently may  be  supposed  authentic. 

*  Oliver,  however,  was  from  his  earliest  infancy  very  different 
from  other  children,  subject  to  particular  humours,  for  the  most 
part  uncommonly  serious  and  reserved,  but  when  in  gay  spirits  none 
ever  so  agreeable  as  he :  and  he  began  at  so  early  a  period  to  show- 
signs  of  genius  that  he  quickly  engaged  the  notice  of  all  the  friends 
of  the  family,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  church.  At  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  he  discovered  a  natural  turn  for  rhyming,  and  often 
amused   his   father  and  his  friend*  with   early  poetical    attempts. 
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When   he  could  scarcely  write  legibly,    he  was  always  scribbling 
verses,  which  he  burnt  as  he  wrote  them. 

*  Observing  his  fondness  for  books  and  learning,  his  mother,  with 
whom  he  was  always  a  favourite,  pleaded  with  his  father  to  give  him 
a  liberal  education  :  but  his  own  narrow  income,  the  expense  attend- 
ing the  educating  of  his  eldest  son,  and  his  numerous  family,  were 
strong  objections.  Oliver,  in  the  mean  time,  was  placed  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  then  schoolmaster  of  Elphin,  and  was  received 
into  the  house  of  his  father's  brother,  John  Goldsmith,  esq.  of 
Ballyoughter,  near  that  town,  who  with  his  family  considered  him 
as  a  prodigy  for  his  age,  and  have  handed  down  the  following  in- 
stance of  his  early  wit. 

*  A  large  company  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  were  assem- 
bled one  evening  at  his  uncle's,  and  Oliver,  then  but  nine  years  old, 
was  required  to  dance  a  hornpipe,  a  youth  playing  to  him  at  the 
same  time  on  a  fiddle.  Being  but  newly  recovered  from  the  small- 
pox, by  which  he  was  much  disfigured,  and  his  figure  being  short 
and  thick,  the  musician,  very  archly  as  he  supposed,  compared  him 
to  J£sop  dancing  ;  and  still  harping  on  this  idea,  which  he  conceived 
to  be  very  bright,  our  conceited  gentleman  had  suddenly  the  laugh 
turned  against  him,  by  Oliver's  stopping  short  in  the  dance  with 
this  retort : — 

Our  herald  hath  proclaim'd  this  saying, 

£>ee  jEsop  dancing,  and  his  monkey  playing. 

*  This  smart  reply  decided  his  fortune,  for  from  that  time  it  was 
determined  to  send  him  to  the  university,  and  some  of  the  relations, 
who  were  respectable  clergymen,  kindly  offered  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  expense,  particularly  the  rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  who  had 
married  Oliver's  aunt,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  learning  and 
good  preferment.'     Vol.  i.    p.  4. 

In  one  of  Goldsmith's  little  journeys  to  school,  he  made  the 
mistake  which  is  the  foundation  of  one  of  his  comedies,  by 
'  inquiring  for  the  best  house  in  the  place,'  meaning  an  inn, 
but  which  the  person  of  whom  he  inquired  interpreted  too 
literally.  A  little  indiscretion  at  college,  which  his  tutor 
resented  with  a  very  reprehensible  intemperance,  induced  him 
to  leave  it,  and  he  was  for  a  time  a  vagabond.  But  at  last  his 
brother  assisted  him,  and  effected  a  reconciliation  with  the 
tutor  j  but  his  residence  at  college  was  short,  as  his  father's 
death,  and  perhaps  the  refusal  of  the  bishop  to  ordain  him, 
from  the  report  of  his  former  irregularities,  induced  him  to 
accept  the  office  of  a  private  tutor.  In  this  capacity  he  conti- 
nued about  a  year,  and  then  left  the  house,  with  about  thirty 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  a  good  horse. 

\  His  friends,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  without  having  heard 
what  had  become  of  him,  concluded  he  had  quitted  the  kingdom  ; 
when  he  suddenly  returned  to  his  mother's  house  without  a  penny, 
upon  a  poor  little  horse  not  worth  twenty  shillings,  which  he  galle^ 
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Fiddle-Back.  His  mother,  as  might  be  expected,  was  highly 
offended,  but  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  contrived  to  meet  him 
there,  and  at  length  effected  a  reconciliation. 

*  Being  required  to  account  for  the  loss  of  his  money  and  linen, 
and  the  horse  on  which  he  had  departed,  he  told  them  that  he  had 
been  at  Cork,  where  he  had  sold  his  horse,  and  paid  for  his  passage 
for  America,  to  a  captain  of  a  ship.  But  the  winds  proving  con- 
trary for  three  weeks,  he  had  amused  himself  by  seeing  every  thing 
curious  in  and  about  that  city,  and  on  the  day  the  wind  proved  fair, 
being  engaged  with  a  party  in  an  excursion  into  the  country,  his 
friend  the  captain  had  set  sail  without  him.  He  continued  in  Cork 
till  he  had  only  two  guineas  left,  out  of  which  he  paid  forty  shil- 
lings for  Fiddle-Back,  and  when  he  wished  to  return  home  he  had 
only  the  remaining  crown  in  his  pocket.  Although  this  was  rather 
too  little  for  a  journey  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  he  had 
intended  to  visit  on  the  road  not  far  from  Cork  a  dear  friend  he  had 
known  in  college,  who  had  often  pressed  him  to  spend  a  summer  at 
his  house,  and  on  whose  assistance  he  depended  for  supplies.  In 
this  expectation  he  had  given  half  his  little  stock  to  a  poor 
woman  in  his  way,  who  had  solicited  relief  for  herself  and  eight 
children,  their  father  having  been  seized  for  rent,  and  thrown  into 
jail. 

'  He  found  his  friend  just  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  ;  who 
received  him  in  his  cap  and  slippers,  but  expressed  the  greatest  joy 
to  see  him,  and  eagerly  inquired  what  agreeable  occasion  had  so 
happily  brought  him  into  that  country.  Oliver,  delighted  to  think 
his  distresses  were  now  at  an  end,  concealed  no  part  of  them  from 
his  host ;  to  gratify  his  fine  feelings,  and  to  excite  his  sympathy,  he 
represented  in  the  strongest  terms  not  only  his  present  destitute 
condition,  but  the  little  prospect  he  had  of  returning  home,  on 
account  of  having  so  highly  disobliged  his  family,  and  observed, 
that  it  must  be  a  work  of  time,  and  of  long  intercession,  before  he 
could  again  expect  to  be  received  into  favour.  The  melancholy 
silence  with  which  his  affecting  tale  was  heard  he  attributed  to  the 
tenderest  compassion  ;  and  the  frequent  sighs  of  his  friend,  as  he 
walked  about  rubbing  his  hands,  and  deeply  lost  in  thought,  con- 
soled him  under  the  dismal  recital.  The  uncommon  length  of  his 
friend's  silence  enabled  him  to  renew  the  subject,  and  to  expatiate 
on  his  hopeless  situation,  till  it  was  at  length  terminated  by  his 
host's  observing  very  drily,  how  inconvenient  it  was  for  him  to 
receive  company  in  his  present  state  of  weakness  ;  that  he  had  no 
provision  in  the  house  for  a  healthy  person  ;  he  had  nothing  but  slops 
and  milk  diet  for  himself;  of  which,  if  he  pleased,  Mr.  Goldsmith 
might  partake,  but  he  feared  it  would  not  soon  be  got  ready.  This 
was  dismal  news  to  our  hungry  traveller,  who,  alas !  had  fasted  the 
whole  day,  and  it  was  not  till  six  o'clock,  when  an  old  woman 
appeared  and  spread  the  table,  on  which  she  kid  a  small  bowl  of 
sagoe  for  her  master,  and  a  porringer  of  sour  milk,  with  a  piece  of 
brown  bread,  for  his  guest.  This  being  soon  dispatched,  the  invalid 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  going  early  to  bed,  and  left  poor  Oliver  to 
his  own  meditations. 

•  In  the  morning,  consulting  with  his  friend  on  his  unfortunate 
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situation,  he  advised  him  to  hasten  home  without  loss  of  time,  as  his 
family  must  be  highly  offended  at  his  absence.  On  this  Oliver  ven- 
tured to  solicit  the  loan  of  a  guinea  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
bis  horse  on  the  road.  Here  again  his  host  gravely  advised  him 
against  running  in  debt,  and  urged  that  his  own  illness  had  deprived 
him  of  all  his  cash.  But,  my  dear  friend,  said  he,  you  may  sell  your 
horse  for  money  sufficient  to  bear  your  charges,  and  I  will  furnish 
you  with  another  for  the  journey.  When  Oliver  desired  him  to 
produce  this  steed,  he  drew  from  under  a  bed  an  oaken  staff.  At 
which  the  poor  youth  was  so  provoked  that  he  was  going  to  apply 
it  to  his  pate,  when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate  gave  notice  of  the 
approach  of  a  visitant.  This  was  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of  a 
very  engaging  aspect ;  to  whom,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  our 
traveller  was  presented  as  the  very  ingenious  young  friend  who  had 
been  mentioned  to  him  with  such  high  encomiums  while  they  were 
at  college.'     Vol.  i.   p.  9. 

The  biographer  indeed  admits,  that  Goldsmith's  proficiency 
at  college  was  not  considerable,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his 
tutor's  ill  usage  •,  and  he  adds,  in  a  note,  a  very  singular  and 
interesting  anecdote  of  the  family  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas; 
Contarine.     It  is  however  too  long  for  our  present  purpose. 

In  1752  Dr.  Goklsmith  repaired  to  Edinburgh  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  medicine  ;  and  was,  as  usual,  inconsiderate, 
eccentric,  and  convivial,  not  without  a  mixture  of  grimace  and 
buffoonery,  which  he  never  wholly  left  off.  Goldsmith's 
account  of  Scotland  is  a  little  unfavourable,  but,  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote,  not  a  very  strong  caricature.  His  account  of  the 
Dutch  is  equally  humorous  and  singular.  These  descriptions 
bear  the  genuine  stamp  of  Goldsmith's  genius,  and  may  be 
read  by  his  admirers  with  peculiar  pleasure.  Gaming  again 
produced  similar  effects  with  his  former  eccentricities,  and 
emptied  his  purse,  leaving  him  to  perform  the  tour  of  Europe 
on  foot,  without  money.  His  adventures  in  this  journey  have 
been  -long  before  the  public,  as  related  by  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field's son. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  scenes  of  his  distresses,  till  he  assumed 
the  medical  character  in  London ;  but  concluded,  like  some  other 
eccentric  physicians,  by  becoming  an  author. 

«  You  may  easily  imagine,'  he  remarks  m  a.letter  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  '  what  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  left  as  I  was  without 
friends,  recommendations,  money,  or  impudence ;  and  that  in  a 
country  where  being  born  an  Irishman  was  sufficient  to  keep  me 
unemployed.  Many  in  such  circumstances  would  have  had  recourse 
to  the  friar's  cord  or.  the  suicide's  halter.  But  with  all  my  follies  I 
had  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolution  to  combat  the  other. 

*  I  suppose  you  desire  to  know  my  present  situation.  As  there  ia 
nothing  in  *:  at  which  I  should  blush,  or  which  mankind  could  cen- 
sure, 1  see  no  reason  rcr  making  it  a  secret ;  in  short,  by  a  very  little 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  a  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet,  I 
make  a  shift  to  live.     Nothing  is  mere  apt  to  introduce  us  to  the 
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s  of  tlte  Muses  than  poverty  ;  but  it  were  well  if  they  only  kit 
lis  at  the  door;  the  mischief  is,  they  sometimes  choose  to  give  us 
their  company  at  the  entertainment,  and  want,  instead  of  being  gen- 
tleman-usher,   often  turns  master  of  the  cere  :.     Thus,   upon 

hearing  1  write,  no  doubt  you  imagine  I  starve;  and  the  name  of  aa 
author  naturally  reminds  you  of  a  garret.  In  this  particular  I  £0 
not  think  proper  to  undeceive  my  friends.  But  whether  I  eat  or 
starve  ;  live  in  a  first  floor  or  four  pair  of  stairs  high  ;  I  still  remem- 
ber them  with  ardour,  nay  my  very  country  comes  in  for  a  share  of 
mv  affection.  Unaccountable  fondness  for  country,  this  Mala  cite  Au 
Pais,  as  th-e  French  call  it !  Unaccountable  that  he  should  still  have 
an  affection  for  a  place,  who  never  received  when  in  it  above  com- 
mon civility  ;  who  never  brought  any  thing  out  of  it  except  his 
brogue  and  his  blunders.  Surely  my  affection  is  equally  ridiculous 
with  the  Scotchman's,  who  refused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch,  because: 
it  made  him  unco'thoughtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny  Inverary.'  VoL  i. 
P.41. 

At  this  time,  and  in  circumstances  not  very  promising,  Dr. 
Goldsmith  had  an  offer  of  going  to  India  j  and  to  equip  him  for 
the  voyage,  he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  design  of  publish- 
ing the  "  State  of  polite  Literature."  The  letters  on  this  subject: 
do  not  appear  to  us  in  the  advantageous  light  in  \vhich  they  arc 
considered  by  the  biographer.  They  have  too  much  the  air  of 
a  modern  book-maker  soliciting  subscriptions  by  the  art  of 
puffing.  His  picture  of  himself  is  an  unfavourable  one  ;  yet  it 
-iS  a  likeness,  though  an  unpleasing  resemblance.  It  is  taken 
from  a  letter  to  his  brother. 

'  Though  I  never  had  a  day's  sickness  since  I  saw  you,  -yet  I  am 
not  that  strong  active  man  you  once  knew  me.  You  scarcely  can 
conceive  how  much  eight  years  of  disappointment,  anguish,  and 
study,  have  worn  me  down.  If  I  remember  right,  you  are  seven  or 
eight  years  older  than  me,  yet  I  dare  venture  to  say,  that  if  a 
stranger  saw  us  both,  he  would-  pay  me  the  honours  of  seniority. 
Imagine  to  yourself  a  pale  melancholy  visage,  with  two  great 
wrinkles  between  the  eye-brows,  with  an  eye  disgustingly  severe, 
and  a  big  wig ;  and  you  may  have  a  perfect  picture  of  my  present 
appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  I  conceive  you  are  as  perfectly 
sleek  and  healthy,  passing  many  a  happy  day  among  your  own 
children,  or  those  who  knew  you  a  child.  Since  I  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  a  man,  this  is  a  pleasure  I  have  not  known.  I  have  passed 
my  days  among  a  pvveel  of  cool  designing  beings,  and  have  con- 
tracted all  their  suspicious  manner  in  my  own  behaviour.  I  should 
actually  be  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  <*ny  friends  at  home,  as  I  detest 
that  which  I  am  obliged  to  partake  of  here.  I  can  now  neither 
partake  of  the  pleasure  of  a  revel,  nor  contribute  to  raise  its  jollity. 
I  can  neither  laugh  nor  drink,  have  contracted  an  hesitating  dis- 
agreeable manner  of  speaking,  and  a  visage  that  looks  ill-nature 
itself;  in  short,  I  have  thought  myself  into  a  settled  melancholy, 
and  an  utter  disgust  of  all  that  life  brings  with  it. — Whence  this 
romantic  turn,  that  all  our  family  are  possessed  with  ?  Whence  this 
love  for  every  place  and  every  country  but  that  in  which  we  reside  i 
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for  every  occupation  but  our  own  ?  this  desire  of  fortune,  and  yet 
this  eagerness  to  dissipate?  I  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  at 
intervals  for  indulging  this  splenetic  manner,  and  following  my  own 
taste,  regardless  of  yours.'     Vol.  i.   p.  54. 


*  Teach  then,  my  dear  sir,  to  your  son  thrift  and  ceconomy.  Let 
his  poor  wandering  uncle's  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes.  I 
had  learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I 
was  taught  from  experience  the  necessity  of  being  prudent.  I  had 
contracted  the  habits  and  notions  of  a  philosopher  ;  while  I  was 
exposing  myself  to  the  insidious  approaches  of  cunning  ;  and  often 
by  being,  even  with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable  to  excess,  I 
forgot  the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  the  very  situation  of 
the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.  When  I  am  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  perhaps  he  may  im- 
prove from  my  example.  But  I  find  myself  again  falling  into  my 
gloomy  habits  of  thinking.'     Vol.  i.    p.  56. 

In  this  letter  he  confesses  himself  guilty  of  writing  the  life  of 
Voltaire.  Yet  he  owns  it  a  catchpenny,  and  the  editor  takes 
advantage  of  the  confession.  It  is  consequently  omitted.  He 
ought  to  have  remembered  Johnson's  epitaph,  *  nullum,  quod  te- 
tigerit,  non  ornavit'  We  should  have  been  much  gratified  at 
seeing  this  very  hackneyed  subject  hackneyed  adfasiidium  usque, 
in  Us  hands. 

About  this  period  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  writer  in  the 
Monthly  Review ;  but  the  connexion  was  slight  and  transitory. 
If  we  recollect  rightly,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Review  has 
denied  this  circumstance,  alleging  that  this  office  required 
at  least  some  share  of  discretion.  The  question  however  is  of 
little  importance  :  Reviewers  are  *  magni  nominls  umbra'  with- 
out c  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 

At  this  period  he  sold  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  was 
not  published  till  two  years  afterwards,  and  corrected  several 
works  for  Mr.  Newberry.  He  about  this  time  also  wrote  his 
Letters  on  English  History,  under  the  disguise  of  a  nobleman 
to  his  son.  His  fugitive  pieces  were  of  this  era,  and  were  the 
daily  labours  for  his  daily  bread. 

About  this  period  also  the  Traveller  appeared ;  and  soma 
time  afterwards  the  Deserted  Village-,  which  contributed  to 
establish  his  reputation  :  but  before  and  after  their  publication 
his  desire  of  wandering  was  ardent.  The  object  was  to  visit 
the  written  mountains,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
Runic  or  Arabic;  to  import  the  arts  of  Asia  into  Europe,  with- 
out the  smallest  knowledge  of  what  they  possessed  or  we 
wanted.  In  short,  it  wa,s  a  wandering  inclination,  and  the 
motives,  sufficiently  important  in  appearance,  were  strong 
enough  to  satisfy  his  mind. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  Dr.  Goldsmith 
emerged  from  obscurity  ;   and  his  plays,  with  the  concomitant 
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circumstances,  the  History  of  the  Literary  Club,  &c.  are 
sufficiently  known.     We   think  it  highly  to  his  credit,   that, 

en  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  asked  Goldsmith  if  he  could  serve  him,  our 
author  asked  nothing  for  himself,  but  recommended  his  brother 
to  his  grace's  attention." 

His  Roman  History,  compiled  from  Livy,  and  his  History  of 
England,  are  well  known,  but  not  highly  esteemed,  fne 
abridgement  of  the  Grecian  History,  under  his  name,  is  not 
supposed  to  be  his  work. 

'  Besides  his  regular  histories,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  thought  very 
favourably,  Goldsmith  had  all  the  other  business  of  an  author  by 
profession  :  he  wrote  introductions  and  prefaces  to  the  books  and 
compilations  of  other  writers  ;  many  of  which  have  never  come  to 
our  notice,  but  such  as  have  occurred  will  be  inserted  in  this  collec- 
tion. They  all  exhibit  ingenious  proofs  of  his  talents  as  a  composer, 
and  generally  give- a  better  display  of  the  subjects  than  could  have 
been  done  by  their  own  authors.  But  herein  he  is  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  advocate  pleading  the  cause  of  another,  than  delivering 
his  own  sentiments,  for  he  often  recommends  the  peculiarities,  it 
not  the  defects  of  a  work  ;  which,  if  his  pen  were  engaged  on  the 
other  side,  he  would  with  equal  ability  and  eloquence  detect.  The 
reader  will  find  something  like  this  in  an  address  to  the  public, 
which  was  to  usher  in  proposals  (dated  March  I,  1764)  for  "A  New 
History  of  the  World  from  the  Creation  to  the  present  Time.  By 
William  Guthrie,  Esq.  in  12  Volumes,  8vo.  to  be  printed  for  New- 
bery,  Sec."  This  was  to  be  an  abridgement  of  all  the  volumes  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  universal  histories :  and  he  urges  a  great  variety 
of  topics  in  praise  of  such  contracting  and  condensing  histories  as  the 
present  subject  required ;  which  with  equal  ingenuity  he  could  have 
opposed  and  confuted.  But  the  whole  is  excellent  as  a  composition. 
In  the  preceding  year  he  drew  up  a  preface  or  introduction  to  Dr. 
Brooks's  "  System  of  Natural  History,"  1763,  in  6  vol.;.  I2mc.  a 
very  dull  and  uninteresting  work  ;  but  in  this  preface  he  gave 
such  an  admirable  display  of  the  subject,  which  he  rendered  so 
extremely  interesting  and  captivating,  that  both  himself  and  the 
booksellers  were  induced  by  it  to  engage  him  in  his  larger  work  of 
the  "  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature. "  This,  although 
finely  written,  is  full  of  mistakes  and  defects,  fiom  which  this  pre- 
liminary essay  or  prospectus  of  the  subject  is  entirely  free :  of  this 
work  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  He  is  now  writing  a  Natural  History,  and 
will  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  tale."     Vol.  i.   p.  82. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  contents  of  these 
volumes  ;  and  we  shall  intersperse  it  with  a  few  remarks  on 
each  subject,  adding  some  reflexions  on  the  whole. 

The  first  work  is  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield, '  a  novel,  whose 
absurdities  and  inconsistencies  are  sufficiently  ghring ;  but  the 
tale  is  told  with  such  a  natural  simplicity,  some  parts-  are  so 
highly  pathetic,  and  others  so  truly  interesting,  that  coid  lUVAt 
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be  the  critic  who  can  enumerate  the  errors.  It  is  not  the  least 
of  its  merits  that  the  whole  inculcates,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
the  trust  in  an  all-wise,  a  superintending,  Providence.  In  the 
most  distressed  situations,  the  good  vicar  resigns  himself,  with 
a  pious  humility,  to  the  dispensations  of  his  God,  and  enjoys, 
undisturbed,  the  sweets  of  tranquil  repose. 

The  first  volume  also  contains  <  The  present  State  of  polite 
Learning,'  which  is  a  pleasing  rather  than  a  recondite  work: 
it  is  the  bee  sipping  off  the  dew,  without  penetrating  the 
flower. 

In  the  second  volume  are  the  poems,  of  which  the  first  in 
merit  and  in  genius  is  the  '  Traveller.'  It  is  laboured  with  our 
author's  most  diligent  care,  and  is  really  a  finished  poem.  The 
*  Deserted  Village'  is  perhaps  more  natural  and  pleasing;  but 
his  politics  do  not  entirely  suit  our  taste.  The  greater  number 
of  poems  are  light  and  trifling,  but  generally  elegant  and  happy. 
The  plays  are  added :  they  are  sufficiently  known,  but  have  not 
attained  their  due  proportion  of  praise  ;  the  '  Mistakes  of  the 
Night,'  though  truly  comic,  having  been  raised  too  high,  -while 
the  f  Good  natured  Man'  has  been  depressed  too  low. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  *  Letters  from  a  Citizen  of 
the  World.'  These,  like  all  Goldsmith's  prose  works,  are 
distinguished  by  an  elegance  and  harmony  of  style,  a  happy 
selection  of  topics,  and  the  singular  art  of  saying  no  more  than 
the  reader  expects  or  wishes.  The  author  in  general  leaves  off 
before  the  reader  is  satiated. 

This  happiness  led  to  frequent  applications  for  prefaces  ;  and 
he  succeeded  accordingly.  The  most  successful  attempt  of  this 
kind  was  the  Preface  to  Brooks's  Natural  History,  contained  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  this  collection,  which  led  the  booksellers, 
his  patrons,  to  employ  him  in  a  greater  work,  *  The  History  oi 
Animated  Nature.'  The  spirited  and  ingenious  preface  to  the 
Natural  History  led  the  readers  to  perceive  a  striking  contrast 
in  the  work  itself.  Of  the  History  of  Animated  Nature,  we 
need  not  now  speak,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  the  present  collec- 
tion. We  may  however  remark,  that  we  have  never  met  with 
more  ingenuity  of  language  or  manner,  with  so  little  novelty  of 
remark,  accuracy  of  distinction,  or  judgement  of  selection.  The 
work  is  now  wholly  neglected,  and  perhaps  forgotten  by  the 
greater  number  of  our  readers.  We  have  heard  it  insinuated 
that  the  introduction  to  Brooks's  work,  as  well  as  the  preface, 
was  probably  the  composition  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  The  fourth 
volume  contains  also  the  lives  of  Parnel  and  Bolingbroke,  eight 
papers  of  the  Bee,  and  the  author's  Essays. 

On  the  whole,  Goldsmith  is  conspicuous  for  a  curiosa  felicitas 
of  expression,  which  has  carried  him  through  every  attempt. 
He  pushes  on  with  little  reflexion  and  little  anxiety:  his  readers 
are  pleased,  and  they  think  that  they  are  instructed.    Yet  his  ta« 
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lents  are  of  no  inferior  order :  with  a  little  more  cultivation,  they 
would  have  been  of  the  first  class.  At  present,  his  example  is 
not  a  happy  one:  it  encourages  mediocrity;,  for,  when  fame  may 
be  attained  by  pleasing  qualities,  the  candidate  for  fame  will 
often  aim  at  no  more. 


Art.    VIII. — Sermons   by    the    Rev.   Thomas    Gisborne,    M.  A„ 
Vol.11.     8m     8s.   Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.      1 802. 

1HE  worthy  author  of  these  sermons,  zealous  in  his  vo- 
cation, continues  to  give  proof  to  the  world  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  he  cultivates  sacred  truths.  A  vein  of  true  piety 
pervades  the  whole  of  these  discourses ;  and,  though  confessedly 
a  man  of  great  learning,  he  laudably  condescends,  in  his  style  and 
language,  to  common  apprehensions.  In  him,  the  world  beholds 
a  singular  and  honourable  instance  of  a  person  possessed  of  large 
fortune,  as  well  as  splendid  talents,  devoting  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  religion,  and  who,  unambitious  of  the  higher  posts,  con- 
tents himself  with  the  lowest  rank  in  the  church.  At  an  earlier 
period,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  academical  pursuits  in  the 
university,  having  been  sixth  in  the  list  of  honours  at  the  annual 
examination,  and  having  obtained  the  first  medal  for  classical 
literature.  His  rental,  at  this  time,  was  not  less  than  between 
four  and  five  thousand  pounds  a- year;  and  it  was  naturally  pre- 
sumed, that  a  seat  in  parliament,  which  was  ready  for  him, 
would  excite  his  ambition  to  be  distinguished  in  that  assembly, 
for  which,  by  his  talents  and  situation  in  life,  he  was  so  emi- 
nently prepared.  Study  and  retirement,  however,  held  out  to 
him  more  pleasing  objects ;  and,  in  accepting  a  small  benefice, 
he  was  not  overwhelmed  by  the  duties  of  office,  and  could  em- 
ploy his  mind  in  his  favourite  pursuits.  To  this  choice  we  are 
indebted  for  some  valuable  works  on  morals;  and  we  may  con- 
template, in  these  sermons,  the  useful  character  of  a  parish 
priest. 

The  discourses  are  strictly  scriptural — a  commendation  which 
we  cannot  frequently  bestow  on  similar  productions,  in  which 
the  writers  too  often  aim  at  the  elegance  of  a  moral  essay, 
rather  than  the  soundness  of  Christian  admonition.  But, 
though  the  Scriptures  be  not  in  these  pages,  in  our  opinion,  by 
any  means  too  often  quoted,  we  did  not  expect  that  a  writer  of 
such  talents  would  have  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  common 
version,  of  which  alone  he  seems  to  make  use,  and  to  derive  no 
advantage  from  the  power  he  enjoys  of  consulting,  with  such 
facility,  the  original  records  of  our  faith.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  for  preachers,  in  giving  out  the  text,  to  correct  the 
version,  where  it  seemed,  in  their  apprehension,    to   stand  in 
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need  of  it:  the  practice  was  laudable.  A  scholar  ought  not  to 
introduce  into  a  discourse  a  single  passage  winch  he  has  not  con- 
sulted in  the  original;  and,  where  the  translation  is  erroneous, 
he  is  bound  to  give  it  that  better  construction  which  the  greater 
diligence  and  application  of  later  times  have  proposed.  This 
we  thoroughly  expected  from  our  author  •,  and,  in  this  only,  we 
confess  that  we  felt  ourselves  disappointed. 

One  part  of  this  volume  throws  great  light  on  the  doctrine  of 
justification — the  subject  of  so  many  discordant  opinions — and 
aims  at  drawing  a  just  line  between  that  conduct  which  is 
deemed  enthusiastic  on  the  one  hand,  and  scarcely  amounting, 
on  the  other,  to  evangelic  purity.  The  practical  part  is  founded 
always  on  the  doctrine  of  Scripture;  and,  from  this  uncorrupted 
source,  corrects  those  errors  and  vices  which  are  too  prevalent  in 
Christian  society.  The  point  of  honour  is  a  term  not  un  fre- 
quently made  use  of  in  polite  company,  as  if  the  honour  of  the  • 
world  were  at  all  compatible  with  the  real  worth  and  soundness 
of  Christian  character. 

'  What  is  the  principle  of  conduct  to  which  in  the  transactions  of 
polished  life  the  appeal  is  usually  made  ?  Attend  a  court  of  justice. 
Is  an  arbitrator  recommended?  It  is  because  he  is  a  man  of  honour. 
Is  a  plaintiff  or  a  defendant  noticed  with  complacency  ?  It  is  because 
his  proceedings  have  been  honourable.  Go  \.o  the  senate.  By  what 
criterion  are  applause  and  censure  apportioned  there?  By  the  rule  oi 
honour.  Visit  the  circle  of  private  society.  The  character  of  an  in- 
dividual is  the  theme  of  discussion.  Animated  eyes  and  eager  voices 
speak  his  praise.  Why?  Because  he  is  a  man  of  perfect  honour.  An- 
other person  is  named.  Disapprobation  contracts  every  brow,  and 
sharpens  every  tongue.  For  what  reason?  "  In  such  a  transaction 
the  behaviour  of  that  man  was  dishonourable:  yes,  in  another  his 
honour  was  Impeached."  Of  the  preceding  picture  I  mean  not  indiscri- 
minately to  affirm  that  there  are  not  exceptions  to  the  likeness.  But 
let  any  person,  who  has  assigned  even  a  slight  measure  of  attention  to 
the  subject,  pronounce  whether,  in  each  of  the  cases  described,  the 
representation  be  not  accurately  conformable  to  the  general  features 
of  the  original.  Has  the  pulpit  escaped  the  contagion?  Compara- 
tively it  has  preserved  itself  pure.  Would  to  Heaven  that  in  some  of 
its  compositions  the  public  eye  had  not  discerned  traces  and  mixtures, 
which  preclude  me  from  ascribing  to  it  unsullied  purity!  "  The  lips 
of  the  priest  should  keep  knowledge;  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at 
his  mouth:  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Never 
may  the  pastor  feed  his  flock  with  an  intermixture  of  poisonous 
herbage  !  Never  may  he  lead  them  to  drink  of  streams,  which  flow 
from  an  unhallowed  fountain  ! 

'  Whence  is  this  jargon  ?  Has  it  founded  its  dominion  on  the  ap- 
plication by  St.  Paul  of  the  tenn  honourable  to  marriage  ;  or:  the  tes- 
\mony  of  approbation  borne  by  the  same  apostle  to  things  of  good  re- 
port;  and  on  those  passages  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  holiness  is 

,  rihed  as  entitled  to  respect  and  praise?  Very  different  are  the 
JEbtbidatioriB  of  its  sway.     It   reigns,  because  multitude  «  bye  the 
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praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God."  It  reigns,  because 
**  they  receive  honour  one  of  another  :  and  seek  not  that  honour  which 
Cometh  from  God  only." 

i  What  is  this  idol,  which  men  worship  in  the  place  of  the  living 
God  ?  •  What  is  this  principle,  which  they  enthrone  in  degradation 
of  his  sovereign  word  ?  Honour  implies  the  favourable  estimation 
entertained  of  an  individual  by  others  of  his  own  line  and  place  in- 
society.  The  votary  of  honour  may  delude  himself  with  the  idea 
that,  whatever  be  the  ordinary  expressions  of  his  lips,  his  heart  is  de- 
dicated to  religion.  But  his  heart  is  fixed  on  his  idol,  human  ap- 
plause. In  the  place  of  the  love  and  the  fear  of  God  he  substitutes 
the  love  of  praise  and  the  fear  of  shame.  In  the  place  of  conscience 
he  substitutes  pride.  For  the  dread  of  guilt  he  substitutes  the  appre- 
hension of  disgrace. 

"  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my 
ways,  saith  the  Lord.  That  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God."  Woe  unto  you,  who  thus  put 
darkness  for  light,  and  proportionally  thrust  aside  into  darkness  the 
light  of  the  world,  the  oracles  of  the  Most  High.  "  Ye  are  they 
(like  the  Pharisees  of  old)  who  justify  yourselves  before  men."  Yc 
are  they,  who  "  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men."  Ye 
arc  they,  who  "  make  the  commandments  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
your  traditions."  Ye  are  they  who  uphold  the  duellist.  Ye  are  they 
who  take  the  r.word  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law;  and  commit  to  every 
man  the  vindication  of  his  real  or  imaginary  wrongs.  Ye  are  they 
who  prefer  the  discharge  of  a  gaming  debt  to  the  payment  of  the  just 
demand  of  the  famished  tradesman.  Ye  are  they  who  establish  a 
principle  of  morality,  baseless  because  not  founded  upon  religion  ; 
scanty  in  its  comprehension,  because  tolerant  of  many  crimes  and  in- 
different to  numerous  virtues;  and  however  highly  esteemed  among 
men,  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God,  because  exalted  in  neglect  or  in 
contempt  of  his  word,  regardless  of  his  service  and  his  glory.'  p.  380.  . 

False  pretensions  to  candor  and  liberality  of  opinion  are  justly 
censured  in  another  passage,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  real 
Christians. 

*  The  higher  ranks  of  life  may  be  those,  in  which  this  offence  ap- 
pears the  most  glaring:  but  it  pervades,  and  perhaps  equally  over- 
spreads, every  class  in  society.  From  the  mouth  of  these  apclogisers 
no  sin  receives  its  appropriate  denomination.  Some  lighter  phrase  is 
ever  on  the  lips  to  obscure  or  to  cioke  its  enormity,  perhaps  to  trans- 
form it  into  a  virtue.  Is  profaneness  noticed  ?  It  is  an  idle  habit  by 
which  nothing  is  intended.  Is  extravagance  named  ?  It  is  a  ge- 
nerous disregard  of  money.  Is  luxury  mentioned  ?  It  is  a  hospitable 
desire  to  see  our  friends  happy.  What  is  worldly-mindednets?  It  is 
prudence.  What  is  pride?  It  is  proper  spirit,  a  due  attention  to  our 
own  dignity.  What  is  ambition  ?  A  laudable  desire  of  distinction 
and  pre-eminence;  a  just  sense  of  our  own  excellence  and  descru 
What  is  devotedness  t,-,  fashion  ?  It  is  a  due  regard  to  the  customs  of 
the  polite  world.  What  is  over-reaching  ?  It  is  understanding  our 
business.  What  is  servility?  It  is  skill  in  making  oirr  way  to  ad- 
vancement,    What  are  intemperance  and  sins  of  impurity  ?  They  arc 
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indecorums,  irregularities,  human  frailties,  customary  indiscretion*, 
the  natural  and  venial  consequences  of  cheerfulness,  company,  and 
temptation;  the  unguarded  ebullitions  of  youth,  which  in  a  little 
time  will  satiate  and  cure  themselves.  New  all  this  is  candour:  all 
this  is  charity.  If  a  reference  be  made  to  religion,  these  men  imme- 
diately enlarge  on  the  mercy  of  God-  If  constrained  to  speak  of  his 
threatenings,  they  advert  to  them  distantly,  briefly,  with  affected  ten- 
derness,  as  to  a  sort  of  law  in  dead  letter  held  forth  to  terrify  guilt 
and  to  confine  it  within  reasonable  bounds  ;  but  a  law  which  they  in- 
timate that  the  justice  of  the  Deity  will  never  permit  him  to  enforce. 
To  paint  sin  in  its  genuine  colours:  to  denounce  the  wrath  of  God 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men  :  to  proclaim  from 
the  word  of  inspiration  that  obstinate  perseverance  against  light  and 
knowledge  in  any  one  unholy  disposition  or  practice  will  exclude 
from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  :  to  unfold  the  terrors  of  hell,  of  ever- 
lasting damnation,  of  the  lake  of  inextinguishable  lire,  of  the  abodes 
of  those  whose  smoke  ascendeth  for  ever  and  ever:  this  is  pharisaical 
punctiliousness,  intolerable  rigour,  illiberal  superstition,  the  frenzy 
of  bigotry,  the  bitterness  of  misanthropy.  The  sons  of  candour  and 
charity  turn  away  with  contempt.  Nay,  they  profess  to  be  roused  with 
honest  indignation  against  persons  who  thus  misrepresent  the  counsels 
of  a  God,  who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved :  and  stand  forth  in  de- 
fence of  his  attributes  injured  and  degraded  by  merciless  preachers, 
who  assume  to  themselves  the  character  of  his  ambassadors,  while 
they  bar  the  gates  of  Heaven  against  the  workmanship  of  his  hands.' 
*-377- 

Among  persons  of  a  certain  stamp,  our  author  himself  maybe 
ranked  among  enthusiasts :  but  we  wish  such  persons  to  study 
his  own  description  of  enthusiasm,  which— 

— '  entails  (he  says)  a  woe  on  the  person  whom  it  infects.  It 
darkens  his  understanding  :  it  enslaves  him  more  and  more  to  the 
dreams  of  a  heated  fancy  :  it  teaches  him  to  judge  whether  he  is  in 
a  state  of  salvation  rather  by  internal  impulses  and  reveries  than  by  a 
comparison  of  his  own  dispositions  and  conduct  with  the  charac- 
teristic marks,  by  which  the  Scriptures  discriminate  the  true  Chris- 
tian :  and  thus  contributes  in  various  ways  to  ensnare  him  into  errors 
dangerous  to  his  soul,  and  to  encrcase  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
his  return  to  the  form  of  sound  doctrine,  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  But  its  pernicious  effects  on  others,  the  mischiefs  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  by  this  evil  when  called  good,  are  incalculable. 
Enthusiasm  disparages  genuine  piety,  and  causes  it  to  be  despised  as 
lukewarm  formality.  It  degrades  many  doctrines  for  the  immode- 
rate exaltation  of  one.  It  disgusts  the  sober  and  discourages  the 
timid  Christian.  It  exposes  Christianity  to  the  scoffs  and  taunts  of 
its  enemies  ;  and  furnishes  a  specious  plea  to  the  children  of  this 
world,  who  labour  to  represent  earnestness  in  religion  as  hypocrisy, 
folly,  or  Lnacicism.'      p.  368. 


'  It  is  also  stated,  and  occasionally  in  the  shape  of  an  apology, 
that  enthusiasm  originates  from  ignorance,  unaccompanied  by  evil 
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design.  The  general  statement  may  be  grounded  in  truth.  But  let 
every  man  who  urges  it  in  the  first  place  weigh  the  language  of  St. 
Paul,  when  that  apostle  describes  himself  as  the  chief  of  sinners  : 
and  observe,  secondly,  that  he  attributes  his  sin  to  ignorance,  I 
draw  no  parallel,  no  comparison,  between  enthusiasm  and  persecu- 
tion. But  I  would  fervently  exhort  you  to  deduce  from  the  expres- 
sions of  St.  Paul  the  legitimate  and  universally  applicable  conclu- 
sion :  that  ignorance,  when  you  are  surrounded  with  means  and  op- 
portunities of  knowledge,  is  wilful ;  that  wilful  ignorance  is  a  sin  y 
and  that  there  is  no  offence  for  which  wilful  ignorance  can  be  pleaded 
in  justification.'     p.  369. 

The  excellent  precept  in  Scripture,  that  sanctifies  the  actions 
of  common  life,  and  makes  the  time  employed  in  labour  and 
study  honourable,  is  well  exemplified  by  our  author.  *  What- 
ever you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  that  God  may  in  all 
things  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ.' 

'  Thus  if  you  are  engaged  in  a  mercantile  transaction  ;  reflect  that 
God  sees  your  proceedings,  and  the  train  of  thought  which  passes  in 
your  heart.  He  sees  whether  you  demand  an  unreasonable  profit. 
He  sees  whether  you  are  desirous  of  imposing  on  the  other  party. 
He  sees  whether  you  take  pains  to  conduct  yourself  towards  the  per- 
son with  whom  you  are  dealing,  not  only  with  fairness  and  modera- 
tion, but  also  with  kindness.  All  these  things  he  sees,  and  marks 
them  down  against  the  day  of  judgement.  If  you  have  covenanted 
to  execute  a  piece  of  work  for  an  employer;  consider  that  the  eye  of 
God  is  fixed  upon  you.  He  observes  whether  you  perform  your  un- 
dertaking, whatever  it  be,  carefully  and  effectually,  as  you  would  act 
under  similar  circumstances  for  yourself.  He  observes  whether  you 
honestly  consign  to  your  employer's  service  all  the  time  for  which 
he  pays  you  :  or  whether  you  defraud  him,  when  you  presume  that 
you  shall  escape  discovery,  by  wasting  part  of  it  in  idleness,  or  by 
expending  it  on  business  of  your  own.  These  things  he  observes ; 
and  marks  them  down  against  the  great  day.  If  you  are  cultivating 
j'our  farm  ;  if  you  are  selling  your  articles  in  the  market  or  in  a 
shop  ;  if  you  are  serving  a  master  in  your  daily  labour ;  if  you  are 
managing  the  concerns  of  your  friend  or  of  your  country  :  remember 
that  God  is  contemplating  all  your  motives,  all  your  thoughts,  all 
your  words,  all  your  actions  ;  and  that  for  all  your  motives  and 
thoughts  and  words  and  actions  you  will  have  to  render  an  account 
at  the  judgement-seat  of  Christ,  when  the  books  shall  be  opened  and 
the  dead  shall  be  judged  out  of  those  things  which  are  written  in  the 
books,  according  to  their  works.'     i'.  271. 

In  a  sermon  on  divine  grace,  after  introducing  various  in* 
stances  of  its  power  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  objection 
from  the  supposed  superiority  of  power  with  which  it  was  sup- 
plied in  former  times,  is  obviated  in  the  following  animated 
manner. 

«  But  these,  you  remark,  are  primeval  examples,  exhibited  in  the 
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days  of  tlie  apostles.  You  will  derive  greater  comfort  from  instances 
drawn  from  modern  times  and  ordinary  men.  Take  an  instance  then 
from  the  annals  of  your  own  country.  Look  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Cranmer.  In  the  general  current  of  his  proceedings, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  you  behold  a  struggle  be- 
tween a  mind  intent  on  a  conscientious  adherence  to  duty,  and  a  dis- 
position naturally  characterised  by  timidity.  You  behold  him  at  one 
time  strengthening  himself  with  succour  sought  from  above ;  and 
steadily  pursuing  his  Christian  purposes,  regardless  of  the  resent- 
ment of  a  furious  and  ungovernable  monarch  :  at  another,  the  victim 
of  inherent  weakness,  tamely  subservient  to  his  master's  will,  over- 
awed into  culpable  compliances.  When  danger,  after  the  accession 
of  Mary,  mustered  its  terrors ;  Cranmer  sunk  in  the  conflict.  Left 
to  himself,  in  the  hour  of  temptation  he  fell  away.  He  renounced 
his  faith  !  Again  he  looked  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  he  found  it 
all-sufficient.  Behold  him  chained  to  the  stake,  as  the  wind  di- 
sperses at  intervals  the  volumes  of  fire  and  smoke  in  which  he  is  enve- 
loped. Behold  his  undaunted  demeanour :  his  face,  full  of  peace 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  were  the  face  of  an  angel.  Be- 
hold him  stretching  forth  into  the  flames  the  hand  which  had  signed 
the  recantation  ;  and  surveying  with  a  stedfast  eye  the  flesh  wasting 
from  the  sinews,  bone  dropping  away  from  bone.  Hear  him  ex- 
claiming with  exulting  fervor  ;  "  This  hand  offended  :  this  hand 
shall  suffer,  this  unworthy  hand."  Contemplate  this  Fpectacle  ;  this 
insensibility  to  pain,  this  sacred  fortitude,  this  substantial  re- 
pentance, this  complete  subjugation  of  nature  and  its  besetting  sin  ; 
and  say  whether  this  is  not  the  triumph  of  grace,  whether  this  is  not 
the  finger  of  God.' 

From  these  extracts,  our  readers  will  form  a  good  opinion  of 
the  general  tenor  of  the  discourses  before  us.  In  every  one 
of  them  we  meet  with  something  to  strike  and  improve  the 
hearer.  We  prize  them  highly  ;  yet  can  scarcely  avoid  re- 
gretting, that  the  valuable  time  of  the  author  has  not  rather 
been  occupied  in  some  more  elaborate  work  on  the  Scriptures, 
in  which  his  talents  might  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage. 
It  is,  wc  know,  his  duty  to  address  his  congregation  from  the 
pulpit  every  week  ;  and  compositions  of  this  kind  must  occupy 
many  of  his  leisure  hours;  yet,  knowing  his  competency  to 
study  the  Scriptures  in  their  originals,  and  his  advantages  in 
pursuing  the  deepest  researches,  we  have  a  right  to  expect — and 
may  almost  add,  that  the  world  has  a  right  also — that  he  will 
dive  more  profoundly  into  scriptural  truths,  and  from  those  in- 
exhaustible mines  draw  forth  their  still  latent  and  unexplored. 
treasures*1 
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Art.  IX.  —  *The  Life  of  Poggio  Bracaol'ini.      By  the  Rev.  William 
Shepherd.     fo.   1/.  $s.   Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.    1802. 

1  HE  character  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  whose  unremitted  ex- 
ertions, in  the  fifteenth  century,  recovered  numerous  gems  of 
ancient  learning  and  art  from  oblivion,  has  not  yet  lost  its 
merited  celebrity.  Gibbon,  in  his  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire/  (chap,  lxv.)  bestows  a  just  encomium  on  this 
zealous  reviver  of  letters,  who  furnished  subjects  for  his  affecting 
picture  of  Rome  in  ruins  (chap.  lxxi.). 

The  accurate  Fabricius*,  to  a  list  of  the  works  of  Po^pIo 
has  prefixed  a  concise  yet  comprehensive  memoir.  The  bio- 
graphy of  this  indefatigable  scholar  has  been  composed  but 
•-  carelessly  by  L'Enfant,  and  more  correctly  by  Recanatij  while 
Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  {  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  f ,  has  also  in- 
troduced a  satisfactory  account  of  his  sagacity  and  persevering 
industry,  during  fifty  years,  to  discover  manuscripts  in  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

With  the  memorials  thus  enumerated,  the  literary  world 
might  perhaps  have  been  satisfied.  The  present  additional  mo- 
nument to  the  fame  of  Braeciolini  is  thus,  however,  intro- 
duced by  its  author. 

'  The  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  literature  by  Poggio  Brae- 
ciolini, have  been  noticed  with  due  applause  by  Mr.  Roscoe  in  his 
celebrated  life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  From  the  perusal  of  that 
elegant  publication,  I  was  led  to  imagine,  that  the  history  of  Poggio 
must  contain  a  rich  fund  of  information  respecting  the  revival  of  let- 
ters. A  cursory  examination  of  the  Basil  edition  of  his  works,  con- 
vinced me  that  I  was  not  mistaken  ;  and  I  felt  a  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  merits  of  an  author,  whose  productions 
had  afforded  me  no  small  degree  of  pleasure.  Being  apprised  that 
monsieur  L'Enfant  had  given  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Poggio,  in  two  i2mo.  volumes,  entitled  "  Poggiana,"  I  at  first 
bounded  my  views  to  a  translation  of  that  work.  Upon  perusing  it, 
however,  I  found  it  so  ill  arranged,  and  in  many  particulars  so  erro- 
neous, that  I  was  persuaded  it  would  be  a  muchi  more  pleasant  task 
to  compose  a  new  life  of  Poggio;  than  to  correct  the  mistakes  which 
deform  the  Poggiana.  In  this  idea  I  was  fully  confirmed  by  the 
perusal  of  Reeanati's  Osservazioni  Critiche,  in  which  monsieur 
L'Enfant  is  convicted  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
capital  errors. 

*  I  next  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  translation  of  the  life  of  Pog- 
gio, written  by  Recana^i,  and  prefixed  by  him  to  his  edition  of  Pog- 
gio's  history  of  Florence.     But  finding  this  biographical   memoir, 


*  Bibliotheca  Latina  nfcdije  et  infwidt:  JEtatis,  lib.  xv.  vol.  v.  ec).   Hamb,  173$. 
f  Vol.  i.  chap.  i„ 
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though  scrupulously  accurate,  too  concise  to  be  generally  interesting, 
and  totally  destitute  of  those  minute  particularities  which  alone  can 
give  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  individual  character,  J.  was  persuaded 
that  the  labours  of  Recanati  by  no  means  superseded  any  further  at- 
tempts to  elucidate  the  1, -story  of  Poggio.  I  therefore  undertook' 
the  task  of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  that 
eminent  reviver  of  literature  ;  and  being  convinced,  from  a  perusal  of 
lis.  epistolary  correspondence,  that  his  connexions  with  the  most  ac- 
complished scholars  of  his  age,  would  impose  upon  his  biographer 
the  duty  of  giving  some  account  of  his  learned  contemporaries, 
whilst  his  situation  in  the  Roman  chancery  in  some  degree  implicated 
Lim  in  the  political  changes,  which,  in  his  days,  distracted  Italy,  I 
carefully  examined  such  books  as  were  likely  to  illustrate  the  lite- 
rary, civil,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period  of  which  I  had  to 
treat.  From  these  books  I  have  selected  whatever  appeared  to  be 
relevant  to  my  subject ;  and  I  have  also  introduced  into  my  narra- 
tive, such  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Poggio  as  tend  to  illustrate, 
not  only  his  own  character,  but  also  that  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived/     p.  i. 

The  work  is  comprehended  in  eleven  chapters ;  the  want  of 
an  index  to  which,  exhibits  a  censurable  carelessness.  Its  style 
and  arrangement  show  obviously  that  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  make  Mr.  Roscoe  his  model. 

With  a  concise  summary  of  the  life  of  Poggio,  we  shall 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  variety  of  selections. 

*  Poggio,  the  son  of  Guccio  Bracciolini,  was  born  in  the  year 
1380,  at  Terranuova,  a  small  town  situated  in  the  territory  of  the 
republic  of  Florence,  not  far  from  Arezzo.'     p.  i. 

He  studied  the  Latin  language  at  Florence  under  John  of 
Ravenna,  and  cultivated  Grecian  literature,  assisted  by  the  il- 
lustrious Manuel  Chrysoiaras.  In  the  year  140 1,  he  was  intro- 
duced, at  Rome,  into  the  service  of  Boniface  IX.,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  writer  of  the  Apostolic  Letters. 

At  the  time  of  his  admission  into  the  pontifical  chancery, 
Italy  was  convulsed  by  faction.  The  schism  of  the  west,  which 
commenced  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Poggio,  and  in  its 
progress  implicated  six  of  his  patrons,  was  terminated  by  the 
council  of  Constance,  which  he  attended  as  secretary  to  John. 

On  the  death  of  Boniface  in  1404,  Poggio  was  continued  in 
office  by  Innocent  VII.,  on  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  elevate  the 
learned  Leonardo  Aretino,  his  friend,  to  the  dignity. of  scribe. 

During  the  distractions  of  the  Roman  court,  after  the  death 
of  Innocent,  he  enjoyed  a  literary  repose  at  Florence,  where  he 
was  countenanced  by  that  distinguished  patron  of  literature, 
Niccolo  Niccoli.  He  still  retained  his  situation,  and  acted  as 
apostolic  scribe  both,  to  Alexander  V.  and  his  successor, 
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His  friend,  Leonardo  Aretino,  was  elected  to  the  chancel- 
lorship of  Florence  -,  and  about  this  time  married  a  young  lady 
of  Arezzo. 

1  This  event  was  of  course  verv  interesting  to  the  colleagues  and 
friends  of  the  bridegroom,  and  Poggio  wrote  to  liim  on  the  occasion, 
informing  him  of  the  witticisms  to  which  his  present  predicament 
had  given  nse?  and  ir.quiiing  what  opinion  his  short  experience  had 
led  him  to  form  of  the  comforts  of  the  conjugal  state  Leonardo 
replied  to  Poggio's  letter  without  delay.  By  the  tencr  of  his  an- 
swer, he  seems  to  have  found  nothing  unpleasant  in  matrimony,  ex- 
cept its  costliness.  "  It  is  incredible,"  says  he,  "  with  what  ex- 
pense these  new  fashions  are  attended.  In  making  provision  for  my 
wedding  entertainment,  I  emptied  the  market,  and  exhausted  the 
shops  of  the  perfumers,  oilmen,  and  poulterers.  This  however  is 
comparatively  a  trivial  matter ;  but  of  the  intolerable  expense  of 
female  dress  and  ornament;,  there  is  no  end.  In  short,"  says  he,  "I 
have  in  one  night  consummated  my  marriage,  and  consumed  my 
patrimony."     p.  46. 

Many  interesting  occurrences  are  narrated  in  the  second  chap* 
ter.  Poggio,  appointed  secretary  to  John  XXII..  proceeds  with 
him  to  Constance  in  14 14;  where  the  celebrated  council  com- 
menced which  deposed  the  pontiff;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
sanctimony  of  their  protections,  condemned  and  executed  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  for  heresy. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  papal  household,  Poggio  remained 
at  Constance,  studying,  with  little  success,  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

In  a  letter  to  Leonardo  Aretino,  Poggio  relates,  with  inv 
pressive  effect,  the  conduct  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  eloquent 
and  spirited  oration  which  he  delivered  at  his  trial  in  141 6,  and 
the  heroism  he  displayed  at  his  execution. 

The  council  which  condemned  him  was  formally  dismissed 
by  Martin  V.  in  141 8. 

Some  of  the  obligations  which  literature  owes  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  accomplished  and  indefatigable  Poggio,  we  enu- 
merate from  the  third  chapter. 

'  The  vacancy  of  the  pontifical  throne,  still  affording  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Roman  chancery  a  considerable  degree  of  leisure,  Poggio 
about  this  time  undertook  an  expedition  of  no  small  importance  to 
the  interests  of  literature.  Having  received  information  that  many 
ancient  manuscripts  of  classic  authors  were  scattered  in  various  mo- 
nasteries, and  other  repositories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constance, 
where  they  were  suffered  to  perish  in  neglected  obscurity,  he  deter- 
mined to  rescue  these  preciou:;  relics  from  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  were  so  little  sensible  of  their  value.  He  was  not  de- 
ferred from  this  laudable  design  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  or 
by  the  ruinous  state  of  the  ro3ids  ;  but  with  an  industry  and  perse- 
verance, which  cannot  be  too  highly  applauded,  he  made  several  ex- 
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cursions  to  the  places  which  were  said  to  contain  the  objects  of  his 
research.  His  inquiries  were  not  fruitless.  A  great  number  of  ma- 
nuscripts, some  of  which  contained  portions  of  classic  authors, 
which  the  admirers  of  ancient  learning  had  hitherto  sought  for  in 
vain,"  were  the  reward  of  his  literary  zeal.  The  scholars  of  Italy 
took  a  lively  interest  in  these  investigations  of  their  learned  country- 
man. The  noble  art  of  printing  has  in  modern  times  rendered  books 
90  easily  accessible  to  all  ranks  of  men,  that  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
i'eelings  of  those  whose  libraries  were  scantily  furnished  with  vo- 
lumes, which  were  slowly  multiplied  by  the  tedious  process  of  tran- 
scription. But  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  studious  of  tie 
fifteenth  century,  contains  frequent  and  striking  intimations  of  the 
value  which  was  then  set  upon  good  modern  copies  of  the  works  of 
classic  writers.  It  may  therefore  be  easily  presumed,  that  the 
discovery  of  an  ancient  manuscript  was  a  common  subject  of  exulta- 
tion to  all  the  lovers  of  the  polite  arts..  In  the  following  letter  from 
Leonardo  Aretino  to  Poggio,  congratulating  him  on  the  success  of 
his  expedition,  and  particularly  on  his  acquisition  of  a  perfect  copy 
of  Quintilian's  Treatise  on  Oratory,  the  writer  speaks  the  sentiments 
of  the  literary  characters  of  the  age. 

"  I  have  seen  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to  our  friend  Niccolo, 
on  the  subject  of  your  hast  journey,  and  the  discovery  of  some  ma- 
nuscripts. In  my  opinion  the  republic  of  letters  has  reason  to  re- 
joice, not  only  on  account  of  the  acquisition  of  the  works  which  you 
have  already  recovered,  but  also  on  account  of  the  hope  which  I  see 
you  entertain  of  the  recovery  of  others.  It  will  be  your  glory  to 
restore  to  the  present  age,  by  your  labour  and  diligence,  the  writings 
of  excellent  authors,  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of 
the  learned.  The  accomplishment  of  your  undertaking  will  confer 
an  obligation,  not  on  us  alone,  but  on  the  successors  to  our  studies. 
The  memory  of  your  services  will  never  be  obliterated.  It  will  be 
recorded  to  distant  ages,  that  these  works,  the  loss  of  which  had 
been  for  so  long  a  period  a  subject  of  lamentation  to  the  friends  of 
literature,  have  been  recovered  by  your  industry.  As  Camillus  on 
account  of  his  having  rebuilt  the  city  of  Rome,  was  stiled  its  second 
founder,  so  you  may  be  justly  denominated  the  second  author  of  all 
those  pieces  which  are  restored  to  the  world  by  your  meritorious 
exertions.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  exhort  you  not  to  relax  in 
your  endeavours  to  prosecute  this  laudable  design.  Let  not  the  ex- 
pense which  you  are  likely  to  incur,  discourage  you  from  proceed- 
ing. I  will  take  care  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  from  this  discovery  of  yours,  we 
have  already  derived  more  advantage  than  you  seem  to  be  aware  of; 
for  by  your  exertions  we  are  at  length  in  possession  of  a  perfect  copy 
of  Qumtilian.  I  have  inspected  the  titles  of  the  books.  We  have 
now  the  entire  treatise,  of  which,  before  this  happy  discovery,  wc 
had  only  one  half,  and  that  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  Oh  what  a 
valuable  acquisition  !  What  an  unexpected  pleasure  !  Shall  I  then  be- 
hold Quintilian  whole  and  entire,  who,  even  in  his  imperfect  state, 
jyas  so  rich  a  source  of  delight  ?  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Poggio, 
send  me  the  manuscript  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  see  it  before 
I  die.     As  to  Asconius  and  Flaccu^,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  re- 
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covered  them,  though  neither  of  these  authors  have  conferred  any- 
additional  grace  on  Latin  literature.  But  Quintilian  is  so  consum- 
mate a  master  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  that  when,  after  having  de- 
livered him  from  his  long  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  the  bar- 
barians, you  transmit  him  to  this  country,  all  the  nations  of  Italy 
ought  to  assemble  to  bid  him  welcome.  I  cannot  but  wonder  that 
you  and  your  friends  did  not  eagerly  take  him  in  hand,  and  that, 
employing  yourselves  in  the  transcription  of  inferior  writers,  you 
should  have  neglected  Quintilian — an  author,  whose  works  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  are  more  an  object  of  desire  to  the  learned  than 
any  others,  excepting  only  Cicero's  dissertation  De  Republicd.  I  must 
next  admonish  you  not  to  waste  your  time  on  the  works  which  we 
already  possess,  but  to  search  for  those  which  we  have  not,  espe- 
cially the  works  of  Cicero  and  Varro." 

'  Poggio  was  far  from  being  unconscious  of  the  good  service  which, 
he  had  done  to  the  cause  of  letters,  by  the  successful  assiduity  of  his 
researches  after  the  lost  writers  of  antiquity.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
December  of  this  year,  he  wrote  to  Guarino  Veronese  an  epistle,  in 
which,  after  duly  extolling  the  importance  and  agreeable  nature  of 
the  intelligence  which  he  was  about  to  announce,  he  gave  him  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  treasure  which  he  had  lately  brought  to  light* 
From  this  letter  it  appears,  that  in  consequence  of  information  which 
Poggio  had  received,  that  a  considerable  number  of  books  were 
deposited  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  he  took  a  journey  to  that 
town,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  friends.  There  they  found  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts,  and  among  the  rest  a  complete  copy  of 
Quintilian,  buried  in  rubbish  3nd  dust.  For  the  books  in  question 
were  not  arranged  in  a  library,  but  were  thrown  into  the  lowest 
apartment  or  dungeon  of  a  tower,  "  which,"  says  Poggio,  "  was 
not  even  a  fit  residence  for  a  condemned  crimrhal."  Besides  Quinti- 
lian, they  found  in  this  obscure  recess,  the  three  first,  and  one  half  of 
the  fourth  books  of  the  Argonautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Asco- 
nms  Pedianus's  comment  on  eight  of  Cicero's  Orations.  The  ;'.vo 
latter  manuscripts  Poggio  himself  transcribed,  with  an  intention  of 
sending  them  to  Leonardo  Amino,  who,  as  appears  by  Ins  letter 
quoted  above,  was  so  much  elated  by  the  revival  of  Quintilian,  that 
he  speaks  of  the  discovery  of  Asconius  and  Flaccus  as  a  matter  of 
comparatively  trifling  moment. 

'  Poggio  zealously  concurred  in  the  wish  of  bis  friend  Leonardo, 
to  rescue  from  obscurity  tlie  lost  works  of  Cicero.  Nor  were  his 
endeavours  to  accomplish  this  valuable  object  entire]  UCccessful. 

In  a  monastery  of  the  monks  of  Clugny,  in  the  town  of  Langresy  he 
iound  a  copy  of  Cicero's  Oration  for  Caecina,  of  which  he  made  a 
transcript  for  the  use  of  his  Italian  friends.  In  the  course  of  various 
journies,  which  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  obliged  him  to  take  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  discover  the  fol- 
lowing orations  of  the  same  author,  the  loss  of  which  had  been  long 
deplored  by  the  learned — De  Lege  Agraria  contra  Rullum  liber  pri- 
mus— Ej usdem  liber  secundus — Contra  Legem  Agrariam  ad  Populum 
— In  L.  Pisonem.  A  copy  of  these  orations  is  preserved  in  the  abbey 
of  Santa  Maria,  at  Florence,  to  which  is  affixed  a  memorandum, 
Trvhich,  records  the  fact  of  their  having  been  discovered  by  Poggio. 
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This  memorandum  indeed  makes  mention  of  seven  orations  as  having 
been  found  by  him  in  France  and  Germany  ;  and  the  catalogue  pre- 
fixed to  the  manuscript,  besides  the  works  abovementioned,  enume- 
rates the  oration  pro  C.  Rabirio  Pisone— Pro  C.  Rabirio  perduellionis 
reo — and  pro  Roscio  comcecio — but  these  orations  have  been  torn 
from  the  volume  in  question.  With  the  assistance  of  Bartolomeo  di 
Montepulciano,  Poggio  also  restored  to  light  the  poem  of  Silius  Ita- 
licus  — Lactantius's  treatise  de  Ira  Dei  et  Opificio  Homiuis — Vege- 
tius  de  Re  Militari— Nonius  Aiarcellus— Aramianus  Marcellinus— Lu- 
cretius, Columella  and  Tertullian. 

«  Before  the  time  of  Poggio,  eight  only  of  the  comedies  of  Plau- 
tus  were  known  to  the  classical  student.  But  by  the  industry  or 
good  fortune  of  one  Nicolas  of  Treves,  whom  Poggio  employed  in 
continuing  the  researches  in  the  monasteries  of  Germany,  which  he 
was  unable  to  conduct  in  person,  twelve  more  were  brought  to  light. 
When  Poggio  hnd  notice  of  this  discovery,  he  was  highly  elated,  and 
strenuously  exhorted  the  cardinal  Ursini  to  dispatch  a  trusty  messen- 
ger to  bring  these  valuable  treasures  to  Rome.  "  I  was  not  only  so- 
licitous, but  importunate,  with  his  eminence,"  says  Poggio  in  a  let- 
ter to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  to  send  somebody  for  the  books.''  The  car- 
dinal did  not  however  second  the  impatience  of  the  Italian  literati, 
who  waited  nearly  two  years  before  the  manuscripts  in  question  ar- 
rived in  Rome,  whither  they  were  brought  by  Nicolas  of  Treves 
himself. 

«  Besides  Plautus's  comedies,  Nicolas  of  Treves  brought  to  Rome 
a  fragment  of  Aulas  Gellius. 

«  Poggio  also  found  a  copy  of  Julius  Frontinus  de  Aquaeductis, 
and  eight  books  of  Firmicus's  treatise  on  the  mathematics,  lying  neg- 
lected and  forgotten  in  the  archives  of  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino;  and  at  the  instance  of  Niccolo  Niccoli  he  prevailed  upon 
the  governors  of  that  religions  house,  to  allow  him  to  convey  these 
manuscripts  to  his  own  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  decyphering 
and  copying  than.  After  he  had  transcribed  Frontinus  with  his 
own  hand,  he  returned  the  original  manuscript  to  the  library  where 
it  had  been  discovered.  He  also  procured  from  Cologne  the  fif- 
teenth book  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  a  small  fragment  of  which  author 
he  had  before  discovered  in  Britain.  By  his  exertions  also  the  entire 
work  of  Columella  was  brought  to  light,  of  which  only  fragments 
had  been  known  to  the  earlier  scholars.  For  the  preservation  of 
Calpurnius's  Bucolic  also,  the  republic  of  letters  is  indebted  to  the 
sagacious  diligence  of  Poggio. 

1  In  a  long  and  elaborate  letter  which  Poggio  received  from  Fran- 
cesco Barbara,  and  which  bears  the  date  of  June  7th,  141 7,  this 
learned  patrician  congratulates  his  correspondent  on  the  glory  which 
he  had  acquired  by  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  learning,  and  ascribes 
to  the  unremitted  diligence  of  his  investigations,  the  recovery  of  the 
works  of  the  following  authors,  in  addition  to  others  which  have 
been  already  enumerated  ;  Manilius,  Lucius  Septimius,  Caper,  Eu- 
tychins,  and  Probus.  From  this  letter  of  Barbara,  it  appears,  that 
the  republic  of  letters  had  expected  that  Poggio  would  have  been 
materially  assisted  in  his  inquiries  after  the  relics  of  ancient  lite- 
rature, by  Bartolomeo  di  Montepulciano,  but  that  in  consequence  of 
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the  ill  state  of  his  associate's  health,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  upon  himself  almost  the  entire  conduct  and  trouble  of  the 
research. 

*  The  expense  occasioned  by  these  literary  excursions  was  a  heavy 
incumbrance  upon  Poggio,  whose  property  could  by  no  means  bear 
any  extraordinary  diminution  :  and  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience 
which  he  experienced  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  quest  of  manu- 
scripts, induced  him  at  one  time  to  declare  to  Niccoio  Niccoli  that 
he  could  not  possibly  spend  more  time  in  this  pursuit.  This  decla- 
ration was  however  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  a  temporary  de- 
jection ol  spirits.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  eagerly  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  recovering  the  lost  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. In  several  of  his  lettess,  the  zeal  with  which  he  endea- 
voured to  procure  good  copies  of  the  Latin  classics,  is  strikingly 
conspicuous."     p.  98. 

Under  Martin  V.,  Poggio  held  no  office,  but  traveled  in  the 
pontifical  suite. 

Invited  by  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester — the  cardinal 
Beaufort  of  our  Shakspeare — he  quitted  the  Roman  court  at 
Mantua  in  iqi8,  and  repaired  to  England,  where  he  arrived, 
*  at  one  of  the  darkest  periods  which  occur  in  the  whole  Bri- 
tish annals.'  He  contemplated  with  vexation  the  gloomy  con- 
trast between  Britain  and  his  native  Italy. 

From  Beaufort,  Poggio  could  obtain  only  a  benefice,  the 
annual  income  of  which  did  not  produce  120  florins.  Averse 
to  a  clerical  life,  anxious  for  his  return  to  Italy,  and  tempted 
by  numerous  proposals,  he  at  length  accepted  the  office  of  se- 
cretary to  Martin  V.  ;  and,  leaving  England,  once  more  fi- 
nis residence  at  Rome.  The  events  of  his  inauspicious  vis;: 
England  rarely  occur  in  his  works.  The  following  passages 
are  curious. 

*  A  trait  of  the  maimers  of  the  English  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
occurs  in  his  dialogue  on  nobility,  in  which  he  thus  notices  die 
English  aristocracy — "  The  nobles  of  England  deem  it  disgraceful 
to  reside  in  cities,  and  prefer  living  in  retirement  in  the  country. 
They  estimate  the  degree  of  a  man's  nobility  by  the  extent  of  his 
estates.  Their  time  is  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  they 
trade  in  wool  and  sheep,  not  thinking  it  at  all  derogatory  to  their  dig- 
nity, to  be  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  their  lands.  I  have 
known  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  closed  his  mercantile  concerns, 
vested  his  money  in  land,  and  retired  into  the  country,  become  the 
founder  of  a  noble  race ;  and  I  have  seen  him  freely  admitted  into 
the  society  of  the  most  illustrious  families.  Many  persons  also  of 
Ignoble  blood,  have  been  advanced  to  the  honors  of  nobility  by  the 
favour  of  their  sovereign,  which  they  have  merited  by  their  waiiike 
achievements." 

*  In  his  Histor'm  Disceptatma  Conv'iv'mlis,  he  relates  another  trait 
of  the  manners  of  our  forefathers,  which  he  records  as  an  instance  of 
their  politeness.     A  splenetic  traveler  would  probably  have  quoted  it 
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as  a  proof  of  their  love  of  good  living.  "  The  English,"  says  ht7 
"  it  they  meet  with  any  one  at  whose  table  they  have  dined;  even 
though  the  rencounter  should  take  place  ten  days  after  the  feast, 
thank  him  for  his  good  entertainment  ;  and  they  never  omit  this  ce- 
remony, lest  they  should  be  thought  insensible  of  his  kindness." 

*  From  the  following  story,  which  Poggio  has  chronicled  in  his 
Facett.e,  we  learn,  that  at  this  early  period,  the  English  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  practice  of  diverting  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  channel,  and  that  when 
he  visited  this  country,  an  Irishman  was  already  become  the  common 
hero  of  a  tale  of  absurdity. 

"  When  I  was  in  England  I  heard  a  curious  anecdote  of  an  Irish 
captain  of  a  ship.  In  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm,  when  all  hands  had 
given  themselves  over  for  lost,  he  made  a  vow,  that  if  his  ship  should 
be  saved  from  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
her,  he  would  make  an  offering  at  the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary-  of 
a  waxen  taper,  as  large  as  the  main-mast.  One  of  the  crew  observ- 
ing that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discharge  this  vow,  since  all  the 
wax  in  England  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  such  a  taper — Hold 
your  tongue,  ;aid  the  captain,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  with  cal- 
culating whether  I  can  perform  my  promise  or  not,  provided  we  can 
escape  the  present  peril."      p.  140. 

In  the  misfortunes  of  Eugenius  IV.,  Poggio  was  himself  in- 
volved. Attempting  to  escape  after  the  insurrection  at  Rome, 
in  1433,  the  papal  secretary  was  taken  prisoner,  and  reduced 
to  purchase  his  liberty  from  an  obdurate  soldier.  He  thence 
proceeded  to  Florence. 

When  his  patron,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  was  banished,  Poggio 
addressed  to  him  a  noble  consolatory  epistle  ;  and,  in  his  name, 
commenced  a  virulent  literary  contest  with  the  learned  Fran- 
cisco Filelfo,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  house  of  Medici,  as 
well  as  to  Niccolo  Niccoli. 

We  shall  offer  a  specimen,  from  the  translation  of  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, of  the  urbanity  and  delicate  language  employed  in  this 
controversy.     Filelfo  indulges  his  rage  in  verse. 

thy  weak  nerves,  by  stale  debauch  unstrung. 


Thy  half-formed  accents  tremble  on  thy  tongue, 
Of  filth  enamoured,  like  a  hideous  swine, 
Daily  thou  wallowest  in  a  sea  of  wine. 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean,  join  their  ample  store, 
To  cram  thy  maw,  that  ceaseless  craves  for  more ; 
And,  worse  than  beast  !   to  raise  thy  deaden'd  gust, 
In  nature's  spite  thou  safest  thy  monstrous  lust. 
Black  list  of  crimes  1  but  not  enough  to  fill 
Poggio,  thy  ample  register  of  ill. 
Like  some  black  viper,  whose  pestiferous  breath, 
Spreads  through  the  ambient  air  the  seeds  of  death, 
Obscure  and  still  thou  wind'st  thy  crooked  way, 
And  unsuspecting  virtue  fails  thy  prey.'     t.  272. 
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The  prosaic  retaliation  is  alike  temperate. 

"  Who  is  there,  Filelfo,  that  does  not  despise  and  contemn  you  ? 
Which  of  the  guests  who  frequent  your  house  have  any  regard  for 
yod,  except  those  who  compensate  the  annoyance  which  they  re- 
ceive from  your  conversation,  by  the  charms  of  your  wife.  Thou 
6tinking  he-goat !  thou  horned  monster  !  thou  malevolent  detractor  ! 
thou  father  of  lies  and  author  of  discord  !  May  the  divine  vengeance 
destroy  thee  as  an  enemy  of  the  virtuous,  a  parricide  who  endeavourest 
to  ruin  the  wise  and  good  by  lies  and  slanders,  and  the  most  false 
and  foul  imputations.  If  thou  must  be  contumelious,  write  thy 
satires  against  the  suitors  of  thy  wife — discharge  the  putridity  of  thy 
stomach  upon  those  who  adorn  thy  forehead  with  horns."     p.  276. 

To  the  pride  of  men  of  letters,  the  anecdote  which  follows 
will  be  gratifying. 

1  Whilst  Poggio  was  thus  providing  for  himself  a  place  of  peaceful 
retirement,  he  received  from  the  administrators  of  the  Tuscan  go- 
vernment a  testimony  of  respect,  equally  honourable  to  the  givers  and 
to  the  receiver.  By  a  public  act  which  was  passed  in  his  favour,  it 
was  .declared,  that  whereas  he  had  announced  his  determination  to 
6pend  his  old  age  in  his  native  land,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  study  ;  and  whereas  his  literary  pursuits  would  not  enable 
him  to  acquire  the  property  which  accrued  to  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  he  and  his  children  should  from  thenceforth  be 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  all  public  taxes.'     p.  290. 

In  exploring  the  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, his  researches  were  animated  by  unwearied  perseverance- 
Although  our  extracts  have  been  already  ample,  we  must  be 
indulged  on  this  fascinating  subject,  while  we  exceed  our  ac- 
customed limits. 

*  The  study  of  ancient  sculpture  had  long  engaged  the  attention 
OI"  P°ggi°>  who  was  not  less  diligent  in  rescuing  its  relics  from  ob- 
scurity, than  in  searching  for  the  lost  writers  of  antiquity.  During 
his  long  residence  in  Rome,  he  assiduously  visited  the  monuments  of 
imperial  magnificence,  which  fill  the  mind  of  the  traveler  with  awe, 
as  he  traverses  the  ample  squares  and  superb  streets  of  the  former 
mistress  of  the  nations.  The  ruins  of  these  stupendous  edifices  he 
examined  with  such  minute  accuracy,  that  he  became  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  their  construction,  their  use,  and  their  history.  Hence 
the  learned  men  who  had  occasion  to  repair  to  the  pontifical  court, 
were  solicitous  to  obtain  his  guidance  in  their  visits  to  these  wonder- 
ful specimens  of  industry  and  taste.  Whenever  the  avarice  or  the 
curiosity  of  his  contemporaries  prompted  them  to  search  into  the 
ruined  magnificence  of  their  ancestors,  Poggio  attended  the  investi- 
gation, anxious  to  recover  from  the  superincumbent  rubbish,  some 
of  those  breathing  forms,  the  offspring  of  Grecian  art,  which  the 
refined  rapacity  of  Roman  imperators  had  selected  from  amongst  the 
spoils  of  Greece,  as  ornaments  worthy  to  adorn  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  the  capital  of  the  world.     Nor  did  he  confine  these  re- 
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searches  to  the  precincts  of  Rome.     The  neighbouring  district  frit- 
nessed  his  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture.    With  this  interesting  object  in  view,  he  visited  Crypta  Fer- 
rata,    Tusculum,    Ferentinum,    Alba,    Arpinum,    Alatrinum,    and 
Tiburtum.     Whilst  he  was  fitting  up  his  villa,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  pass  through  the  district  of  Casentino,  at  the  time  when  an 
antique  bust  of  a  female  was  discovered  by  some  workmen  who  were 
emploved  in  digging  up  the  foundation  of  a  house.     This  bust  he 
purchased  and  added  to  his  collection.    His  inquiries  after  specimens 
of  ancient  art  were  also  extended  into  distant  countries.     Being  in- 
formed that  one  Francesco  di  Pistoia  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking 
for  Greece,  he  requested  him  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  pro- 
cure for  him  any  relics  of  Grecian  statuary  which  he  might  be  able 
to  obtain  in  the  course  of  his  travels.     At  the  same  time  he  wrote 
to  a  Rhodian,  of  the  name  of  Suffretus,  a  celebrated  collector  of 
antique  marbles,  to  inform  him  that  he  could  not  bestow  upon  him 
a  greater  pleasure,  than  by  transmitting  to  him  one  or  more  of  the 
pieces  of  sculpture  which  he  might  be  able  to  spare  out  of  his  well 
furnished  gallery.     Suffretus,  actuated  by  a  noble  spirit  of  liberality, 
immediately  on  Francesco's  arrival  in  Rhodes,  consigned  to  his  care 
three  marble  busts,  one  of  Juno,  another  of  Minerva,  and  the  third 
of  Bacchus,  said  to  be  the"  works  of  Polycletus  and  Praxiteles,  and 
one  statue  of  the  height  of  two  cubits,  all  which  he  destined  for 
Poggio.     The   annunciation  of  this  intelligence    was   received   by 
Poggio  with  the  highest  exultation.     The  names  of  such  eminent 
artists  as  Polycletus  and  Praxiteles  raised,  indeed,  in   his  mind  a 
prudent  degree  of  scepticism :  but  he  dwelt  with  fond  anticipation 
upon  the  pleasure  which  he  should  experience  on  the  arrival  of  the 
busts ;  and  he  instantly  assigned  to  each  of  his  expected  guests  their 
proper  stations  in  his  villa.     "  Minerva,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Nic- 
colo  Niccoli,  "  will  not,  1  trust,  think  herself  improperly  situated 
beneath  my  roof — I  will  place  her  in  my  library.    I  am  sure  Bacchus 
will  find  himself  at  home  in  my  house  :  for  if  any  place  is  his  appro- 
priate residence,  that  place  is  my  native  district  where  he  is  held  in 
peculiar  honour.     As  to  Juno,  she  shall  retaliate  the  infidelities  of 
her  straying  husband  by  becoming  my  mistress." 

1  The  busts  in  question  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation ;  but  Francesco  alleged  that  the  statue  had  been  stoien  out  of 
the  ship  in  which  he  returned  from  Greece.  Poggio  strongly  su- 
spected that  the  plunderer  who  had  deprived  him  of  this  portion  of 
his  expected  treasure,  was  no  other  than  Francesco  himself.  In  this 
suspicion  he  was  confirmed  by  his  subsequent  conduct.  For  this 
faithless  agent,  having  been  afterwards  commissioned  by  Andreolo 
Giustiniano,  a  Genoese  of  considerable  learning,  to  convey  to  Poggio 
some  antique  busts,  disposed  of  this  valuable  deposit  to  Cosmo  de* 
Medicia.  Poggio  did  not  tamely  bear  this  injury,  but  inveighed 
against  the  dishonesty  of  the  Pistoian  with  great  bitterness  in  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  Giu*tiniauo.  From  this  letter  it  appears,  that 
in  addition  to  his  groups  of  ancient  statues,  Poggio  had  adorned  his 
♦ilia  by  a  collection  of  antique  coins  and  gems.  To  these  pursuits  he 
was  instigated,  not  merely  by  the  desire  of  illustrating  the  classic  au- 
thors, by  a  reference  to  works  of  ancient  art,  but  also  by  an  enthusiastic 
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admiration  of  the  sculptured  wonders,  the  productions  of  men  en- 
dowed with  superlative  talents,  who,  rising  from  individual  to  general 
nature,  combined  in  their  imaginations  and  embodied  with  their 
plastic  hands,  those  finished  forms,  which,  as  it  were,  fill  the  mind 
of  the  spectator,  and  raise  him  to  the  exalted  idea  of  perfection.  On 
this  subject  he  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  Francesco  di 
Pistoia — "  I  am  struck  with  awe  by  the  genius  of  the  artist,  when 
I  see  the  powers  of  nature  herself  represented  in  marble.  Different 
men  are  visited  by  different  diseases.  My  infirmity  is  an  admiration 
of  the  works  of  excellent  sculptors  :  for  I  cannot  but  be  affected  with 
astonishment  by  the  skill  of  the  man  who  gives  to  inanimate  sub- 
stance the  expression  of  animation/'     p.  291. 

In  moral  depravity,  Poggio  had  kept  pace  with  his  clerical 
contemporaries. 

*  Whilst  the  uncertainty  of  his  future  destination  had  prevented 
him  from  entering  into  the  married  state,  his  passions  had  gained  the 
mastery  ovd  his  principles,  and  he  had  become  the  father  of  a  spu- 
rious offspring.  Reminding  him  of  this  circumstance,  "  you  have 
children,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  which  is  inconsistent  with 'the  obli- 
gations of  an  ecclesiastic  ;  and  by  a  mistress  which  is  discreditable  to 
the  character  of  a  layman."  To  these  reproaches  Poggio  replied  in 
a  letter  replete  with  the  keenest  sarcasm.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  which  had  been  exhibited  against  him,  and  candidly  confessed, 
that  he  had  deviated  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  "  I  might  answer  to 
your  accusation,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  children,  which  is  ex- 
pedient for  the  laity  ;  and  by  a  mistress,  in  conformity  to  the  custom 
of  the  clergy  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  I  will  not  de- 
fend my  errors — you  know  that  I  have  violated  the  laws  of  morality, 
and  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  done  amiss."  Endeavouring  however 
to  palliate  his  offence — "  do  we  not,"  says  he,  every  day,  and  in  all 
countries,  meet  with  priests,  monks,  abbots,  bishops,  and  digni- 
taries of  a  still  higher  order,  who  have  families  of  children  by  married 
women,  widows,  and  even  by  virgins  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God  ?"     p.  199. 

At  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-five,  he  began  to  reform,  and  in 
the  month  of  December,  1435,  married  a  Tuscan  lady,  Vaggia — 
daughter  of  Gherio  Manente  de'  Eondelmonti — who  had  not 
yet  seen  eighteen  summers. 

His  tenderness  of  heart,  on  this  occasion,  our  readers  may  ap- 
preciate by  the  incident  which  follows  : 

*  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  a  mistress  who  had  boi  ne  him  twelve  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Nor  was  this  the  only,  or  the  severest  trial  of  his  feelings.  Four  of 
his  illegitimate  children  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  separation  from 
their  mother.  In  consequence  of  his  marriage,  the  inheritance 
which,  previously  to  that  event,  he  had  secured  to  these  pledges  of 
illicit  love  by  a  bull  of  legitimation,  was  destined  to  others,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  all  the  hardshios  of  poverty.'     p.  301. 
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No  remorse,  however,  disturbed  his  matrimonial  felicity. 
In  1436,  he  accompanied  the  court  of  Eugenius  to  Bologna ; 
and,  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  a  letter  to  the  cardinal  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  he  expatiates  on  the  exemplary  virtues  and  exquisite 
beauties  of  his  wife.  We  select  a  curious  passage  from  this 
epistle. 

"  Our  friend  Zucharo  was  accustomed  to  say,  when  he  wished  to 
commend  some  exquisitely  dressed  dish,  that  it  was  so  delicately 
seasoned  that  the  least  alteration  in  its  composition  would  spoil  it. 
So  say  I  of  my  wife.  There  is  nothing  which  I  wish  to  be  added  to 
her  character,  nor  any  thing  which  I  wish  to  be  taken  away  from  it." 
p.  308. 

The  death  of  Niccolo  Niccoli,  whose  liberality  and  pecuniary 
assistance  had  encouraged  all  his  labours,  was  sensibly  felt  by 
Poggio,  who  composed  the  funereal  eulogy  of  this  friend  to 
letters. 

The  disgraceful  contention  with  Filelfo  is  revived  in  the 
eighth  chapter.  Desirous  to  show  the  characters  of  the  com- 
batants, and  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  Mr.  Shepherd 
is  unnecessarily  diffuse  on  this  disgusting  topic.  The  remain- 
ing chapters  principally  relate  to  the  history  of  the  times,  to 
the  works  of  Poggio — for  the  list  of  which  we  have  referred  to 
Fabricius — and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
composed.  On  these  chapters,  we  cannot  bestow  a  minute  at- 
tention. In  1444,  Poggio  was  deprived,  by  death,  of  his  ear- 
liest friend,  Leonardo  Aretino.  Ever  alive  to  his  own  interest, 
after  the  death  of  Eugenius,  he  obtained,  by  artful  flatteries,  the 
generous  patronage  of  Nicolas  V. 

In  1453,  ^e  succeeded  Carlo  Aretino  in  the  chancellorship 
of  the  Tuscan  republic. 

In  145?;,  Nicolas  V.,  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  library, 
4  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  papal  throne,'  *  termi- 
nated his  career  of  glory.' 

The  labours  of  Poggio  closed  with  his  death,  in  1459.  His 
wife  had  borne  him  five  sons — of  whom  Mr.  Shepherd  has  col- 
lected biographical  notices — and  a  daughter. 

In  the  following  extract,  Mr.  Shepherd  gives  us  a  summary 
of  Bracciolini's  literary  character. 

*  As  a  scholar,  Poggio  is  entitled  to  distinguished  praise.  By 
.  assiduous  study  he  made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  became  intimately  conversant  with  the  works  of  the 
Roman  clasic  authors.  In  selecting  as  his  exemplar  in  Latin  com- 
position, that  most  elegant  of  all  models,  the  style  of  Cicero,  he 
manifested  the  discernment  of  true  taste.  His  spirited  endeavours  to 
imitate  this  exquisite  model,  were  far  from  being  unsuccessful.  His 
diction  is  flowing,  and  his  periods  are  well  balanced.  But  by  the 
occasional  admission  of  barbarous  words  and  unauthorised  phrase- 
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ology,  he  reminds  his  reader,  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the 
iron  age  of  literature  was  but  lately  terminated.  His  most  striking 
fault  is  diffuseness — a  diffuseness  which  seems  to  arise,  not  so  much 
from  the  copiousness  of  his  thoughts,  as  from  the  difficulty  which  he 
experienced  in  clearly  expressing  his  ideas.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  he  did  not,  like  many  modern  authors  who  are  cele- 
brated for  their  Latinity,  slavishly  confine  himself  to  the  compilation 
of  centos  from  the  works  of  the  ancients.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
literary  labours,  he  drew  from  his  own  stores  ;  and  those  frequent 
allusions  to  the  customs  and  transactions  of  his  own  times,  which 
render  his  writings  so  interesting,  must,  at  a  period  when  the 
.Latin  language  was  just  rescued  from  the  grossest  barbarism,  have 
rendered  their  composition  peculiarly  difficult.  When  compared 
with  the  works  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  the  writings  of  Poggio 
are  truly  astonishing.  Rising  to  a  degree  of  elegance,  to  be  sought 
for  in  vain  in  the  rugged  Latinity  of  Petrarca  and  Coluccio  Sa- 
lutati,  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  correctness  of  Politiano,  and  of 
the  other  eminent  scholars  whose  gratitude  has  reflected  such  splen- 
did lustre  on  the  character  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.'      p.  486. 

That  we  have  been  highly  interested  by  many  parts  of  this 
laborious  compilation,  the  number  and  extent  of  our  extracts 
will  evince.  For  care  and  industry,  Mr.  Shepherd  is  certainly 
entitled  to  our  applause.  He  is  sometimes  tediously  diffuse  on 
subjects  of  trivial  importance  ;  yet  his  anxiety  respecting  the 
f.ite  of  his  labours  may  readily  be  dismissed.  We  shall  only 
add,  that  his  style,  if  occasional  instances  of  affectation  and  in- 
advertency be  pardoned,  (as  '  the  bond  of  friendship  was  for 
ever  sundered  ;'  '  all  over  Italy  ;'  '  took  up  his  residence  ;'  *  more 
labour  than  profit  j'  &c.)  is  usually  elegant  and  correct. 


Art.  X. — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Insurance,  in  four  Boohs  ; 
I.  Of  marine  Insurances,  II.  Of  Bottomry  and  Respondentia , 
III.  Of  Insurance  upon  Lives,  IV.  Of  Insurance  against  Fire. 
By  Samuel  Marshall,  Serjeant  at  Law.  iVols.  8v<7,  ll.  Bs. 
Boards.     Butterworth.      1802. 

IF  the  genius  of  warlike  adventure  opened  avenues  to  know- 
ledge, the  spirit  of  gain  has  perpetuated  the  intercourse  of  di- 
stant nations,  animated  curiosity,  administered  to  ever- recur- 
ring necessity,  and  secured  unceasing  opportunities  to  science. 
Traffic  is  the  talisman  which  amuses  ignorance  or  softens  fe- 
rocity, while  over  oceans  and  through  deserts  philosophers  ex- 
plore the  remotest  regions  of  this  diversified  planet. 

Every  enlightened  age  has  honored  mercantile  exertion. 
Among  examples  less  magnificent,  antiquity  recals  Phoenicia, 
ancient  sovereign  of  the  sea,  Carthage,  her  colony,  long  con- 
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tending  with  Rome  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  nu- 
merous nations  in  European  and  Asiatic  Greece,  enriched  or 
protected  by  marine  establishments. 

Imperial  Rome,  consummating  her  glory  (under  the  guidance 
of  the  Antonines)  associated  commerce  with  conquest,  over- 
passed the  limits  of  extended  dominion,  and  satiated  luxury 
with  foreign  allurements — Scythian  furs,  oriental  silks,  odours, 
diamonds,  and  *  barbaric  pearls.5 

Awakened,  nourished,  and  preserved  from  decay,  on  the 
propitious  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Commerce,  after 
she  had  encreased  the  power,  or  adorned  the  pomp  of  fallen 
empires,  diffused  a  feeble  light  on  the  gloomy  ages  which  suc- 
ceeded the  decline  of  Rome.  At  length,  her  renovated  lustre 
cheered  the  climates  of  the  north,  and,  in  the  British  isles^ 
gradually  brightened  into  meridian  splendor. 

With  patriotic  exultation  we  might  pursue  the  progress  of 
this  change :  we  might  trace  by  what  various  causes,  by  what 
eventful  combinations,  trade,  developed  into  a  principle  of 
strength,  imparted  to  Britain  gigantic  vigor — a  vigor  which 
many  have  imagined  must  rapidly  decline ;  forgetful  that  our 
commercial  empire  is  founded  on  principles  (and  these,  if  our 
limits  allowed,  we  could  develop)  essentially  different  from  the 
causes  which  have  occasioned  the  transitory  splendor  and  ulti- 
mate decay  of  other  trading  nations  in  ancient  and  modern 
times. 

Too  often,  as  in  this  instance,  do  the  multiform  objects 
submitted  to  our  attention  tempt  us  into  paths  of  pleasing  or 
elaborate  research,  which  our  severer  duties  constrain  us  to 
abandon. 


Vellit.' 
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Obedient  to  these  duties,  we  must  divert  our  attention  to  a 
single  yet  interesting  object  of  commercial  jurisprudence. 

Until  that  accomplished  judge,  whose  eloquence  and  sagacity 
English  lawyers  will  ever  revere,  had  directed  his  cultivated 
talents  to  the  investigation  of  maritime  law  and  mercantile 
usages— until  lord  Mansfield  had  encouraged  Mr.  Park  to  pro- 
SCCUte  his  able  work  on  *  Marine  Insurances ' — the  principles  of 
insurance-law,  applicable  to  the  trade  of  England,  were  fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain.  Exerting  a  power,  for  political  ends, 
to  direct  or  control  the  exercise  of  trade  itself,  governments 
impose  restraints  and  regulations  on  the  private  contracts  of 
merchants ;  and,  among  different  trading  nations,  the  construc- 
tion and  efficacy  of  the  contract  of  insurance  often  differs. 
Hence,  systematic  compilations  of  history,  principles,  and  prac- 
tice, as  they  prevail  or  change  in  various  countries,  will  be 
always  valuable.     Amid   the  causes  which   have   concurred  to 
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support  the  superiority  of  British  commerce,  the  facility  of  ef- 
fecting insurances  is  not  the  least  considerable. 

The  laws  of  insurance  were,  in  England,  first  methodically 
arranged  by  Mr.  Park,  who  collected  and  reduced  to  system 
the  decisions  of  our  courts,  and  presented  an  excellent  treatise 
to  the  world. 

The  publication  of  serjeant  Marshall,  which  we  hasten  to 
examine,  possesses  neither '  the  advantage  of  original  compila- 
tion, nor  of  enlivened  style :  yet,  for  laborious  and  learned  re- 
search, well-established  principles,  precision  of  detail,  ingenious 
reasoning,  and  perspicuous  diction,  it  merits  applause  and  di- 
stinction. The  mode  of  arrangement  must  be  approved  by  men 
of  business,  whether  their  occupation  be  law  or  trade. 

The  work  is  usefully  accompanied  by  a  preface,  a  list  of  the 
cases  cited,  an  analysis  of  the  contents,  an  appendix  contain- 
ing precedents,  and  a  general  index. 

The  author  proposes,  as  his  design, 

—  *  To  collect  from  every  authentic  source,  and  to  ascertaiu,  with 
as  much  precision  as  the  subject  will  admit  of,  the  genuiue  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  insurance  ;  and  so  to  arrange  and  methodise 
them,  that  not  only  lawyers,  but  merchants  and  others,  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  them.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  iii. 


*  I  perceived  that  the  leading  principles  which  govern  contracts 
of  insurance  lie  within  a  narrow  compass  ;  and  that  it  is  only  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  particular  cases,  that  could  form  * 
work  of  general  utility.'     Ibid. 


*  The  subject  has  been  divided,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be,  "according 
to  the  natural  order  of  events,  from  the  first  idea  of  the  contract, 
till  the  final  close  of  the  transactions  upon  which  it  is  to  operate,  or 
which  arise  out  of  it. 

*  The  numerous  cases  that  have  been  decided  in  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  upon  questions  of  insurance  within  the  last  fio  or 
70  years,  afford  the  best  materials  for  a  treatise  on  this  subject. 
They  at  once  supply  the  rules  of  law,  and  show  the  application  of 
them.*     Vol.  i.  p.  iv. 

The  serjeant  has  introduced  *  all  the  decided  cases '  which 
lie  had  '  been  able  to  collect,  upon  each  branch  of  the  subject, 
rejecting  such  only  as  '  he  {  deemed  unworthy  of  notice.'  If, 
with  us,  th,e  reader  compare  the  cases  cited  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Park  with  those  contained  in  the  treatise 
now  under  our  review,  he  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that  so 
many  should  have  been  summarily  consigned  by  the  serjeant  to 
oblivion. 
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On  this  subject  he  observes : 

'  In  abridging  these  cases,  I  have  observed  one  uniform  rule. 
Each  will  be  found  to  consist  of  three  distinct  parts  ; — the  facts,  the 
decision,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  it. — Where  the  decision  of  a 
case  cannot  be  well  understood,  without  showing  the  points  insisted 
upon  in  aigument,  these  are  briefly  stated.'     Vol.  i.   v.  v. 


'  A  few  of  the  cases  have  never  before  been  in  print.  Some 
others  I  have  cited  from  manuscript  notes,  which  seemed  preferable 
to  any  hitherto  published.'     Ibid. 


*  There  is  scarcely  any  contract  wich  affords  a  greater  number  of 
questions  of  doubt  and  difficulty  than  that  of  marine  insurance. 
Though  the  principles  of  the  law  applicable  to  this  contract,  are,  in 
general,  well  defined  ;  yet  the  policy  being  usually  of  one  uniform 
tenor,  and  the  transactions  upon  which  it  is  to  operate,  infinitely 
various  and  complicated,  the  conflicting  rights  of  the  parties  are 
often  so  equally  balanced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between 
them,  without  sometimes  resorting  to  very  nice  distinctions.  It 
often  happens,  too,  that  the  real  justice  of  the  case,  as  between  the 
parties,  must  yield  to  the  strict  rules  of  law :  And  it  seems  to  be  a 
general  subject  of  complaint,  in  most  commercial  countries,  that, 
upon  such  occasions,  courts  of  justice  are  sometimes  tempted  to  for- 
sake the  rules  of  law,  and  to  lean  in  favour  of  the  suffering  party. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  a-,  then,  if  the  doctrines  delivered  from 
authority  in  Westminster  Hall  should  be  found,  in  some  few  in- 
stances, to  be  irreconcileable  with  the  true  principles  of  the  law  of 
insurance,'     Vol,  i.    p.vi. 


*  Wherever  I  have  found  any  decision,  or  any  doctrine  advanced, 
which  militated  against  any  acknowledged  principle  of  law,  I  have, 
with  a  proper  freedom,  but  with  decency  and  respect,  pointed  them 
out  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  with  such  observations  as  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  make  on  them.'    Vol.  i.  p.  vii. 


'  With  respect  to  Bottomry  and  Respondentia ;  though  these 
contracts  are  not  at  present  much  in  use  in  this  country,  I  have  col- 
lected from  the  Roman  law  and  from  foreign  authors,  such  materials 
as  seemed  necessary  to  enable  me  to  form  a  consistent  treatise  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject. 

'  Insurance  upon  Lives,  and  Insurance  against  Fire,  are  now  be- 
come very  important  contracts  in  this  country.  Upon  each  of  these 
I  have  put  together  all  the  materials  I  could  collect,  and  have  di- 
gested them  into  such  a  form,  as  seemed  most  likely  to  render  those 
parts  of  the  book  useful  to  such  persons  as  may  have  occasion  to 
consult  them.'     Vol.  i.  p.  vii. 

From  the  preface  we  proceed  to  the  work. — Book  I.  contains 
seventeen  chapters. 
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The  first  chapter,  on  insurances  in  general,  like  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Park,  attempts  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  marine 
iaiu  and  of  the  lain  of  insurance  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
Among  other  aids,  the  foreign  treatises  on  maritime  commerce 
and  insurance — principally  those  by  Chirac,  Emerigon,  Pothier, 
and  Valin ;  the  English  writings  of  Malyne,  Motloy,  Magins, 
W.eskei,  Millar  and  Park,  and  the  usages  and  ordinances  of 
various  countries — have  furnished  materials  which  will  afford  a 
icw  useful  extracts. 

1.  Marine  insurances,  including  the  subject  of  bottomry  and  re- 
spondentia, which  are  a  species  of  marine  insurance  : 

2.  Insurances  upon  lives ;  and 

3.  Insurances  against  losses  by  fire. 

The  first  of  these  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present  book. 

Marine  Insurances. 
Marine  insurances  are  made  for  the  protection  of  persons,  having 
an  interest  in   ships,  or  goods  on  board,  from  the  loss  or  damage 
which  may  happen  to   them  from  the  perils  *  of  the  sea,  during  a 
certain  voyage,  or  a  fixed  period  of  time.'     p.  2. 


*  The  utility  of  marine.insurances  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 
in  the  words  of  the  preamble  to  the  stat.  43  Eliz.  c.  12.  which  recites 
that,  "  By  means  of  policies  of  insurance  it  cometli  to  pass,  upon 
the  loss  or  perishing  of  any  ship,  there  followeth  not  the  undoing  of 
any  man  ;  but  the  loss  lighteth  rather  easily  upon  many,  than  heavily 
upon  few ;  and  rather  upon  them  that  adventure  not,  than  those 
that  do  adventure  ;  whereby  all  merchants,  especially  of  the  younger 
sort,  are  allured  to  venture  more  willingly  and  more  freely." 

'  Much  pains  and  industry  have  been  employed  in  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  discover  the  origin  of  marine  insurances.  This,  like  every 
attempt  to  trace  the  first  imperfect  beginnings  of  those  inventions  which 
have  arisen  by  imperceptible  degrees  out  of  human  necessities,  has 
only  terminated  in  doubt  and  disappointment.  Some  inquiry,  how- 
ever, upon  this  subject,  may  be  expected  in  this  place ;  and  yet  the 
most  careful  researches  scarcely  enable  us  to  ascertain  about  what 
time  this  contract  first  came  into  general  use  even  in  Italy,  where  it 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin.'     Vol.  i.   p.  3. 


*  According  to  Malyne,  they  '  (the  Lombards)  '  introduced  it 
into  England  somewhat  earlier  than  into  the  neighbouring  countries 
on  the  continent  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  says,  that  even  An- 
twerp, in  its  meridian  glory,  borrowed  insurance  from  England,  and 

*  '  In  compliance  w  ith  custom  the  word  pail  is  here  used  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
not  usually  understood!  It  does  not  here  mean  danger,  hazard,  jeopardy,  accord- 
in"  to  its  common  acceptation  ;  ("or  to  say  that  a  loss  was  occasioned  by  a  particular 
peril,  would,  according  to  that  acceptation,  be  to  say  that  the  loss  arose  from  the 
danger  of  such  toss.  In  insurance  the  word  peril  generally  signifies  the  happening 
of  the  event  or  misfortune  of  which  danger  Mas  apprehended.' 
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that  down  to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  (1622),  there  was  in  every 
policy  made  at  Antwerp,  and  other  places  in  the  Low  Countries,  a 
clause  inserted,  that  it  should  be  in  all  things  the  same  as  policies 
made  in  Lombard-street,  in  the  city  of  London,  the  place  where  the 
Lombards  are  known  to  have  first  settled,  and  carried  on  their  com- 
merce in  England,  and  where  the  merchants  of  London  used  to 
hold  their  meetings  before  the  Royal  Exchange  v/as  built. 

*  Anderson  says,  that  the  vast  commerce  carried  on  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  between  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
introduced  the  practice  of  insuring  from  losses  by  sea,  by  a  joint 
contribution.  But  the  preamble  to  the  stat.  43  Eliz.  c.  12,  which 
was  passed  in  1601,  distinctly  states,  that  it  had  been  an  immemo- 
rial usage  among  merchants,  both  English  and  foreign,  when  they 
made  any  great  adventure,  to  procure  insurance  to  be  made  on  their 
ships  or  goods  adventured.  From  this  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed, 
that  insurance  must  have  been  in  use  in  England  long  before  the  middle 
of  the  preceding  century.'     Vol.  i.  p.  10. 


*  In  England,  where  the  practice  of  insurance  has  been  the  most 
extensive,  fewer  positive  laws  have  been  made  to  regulate  it,  than  in 
any  other  country  ;  and  hence  the  practice  of  it  with  us  has  been 
found  most  conformable  to  the  general  usage  of  trade.     Some   few 
statutes  have  passed,  from  time  to  time,  to  restrain  the  abuses  of 
insurance,  but  not  one  has  yet  been  made,  either  to  ascertain  any 
old  principle,  or  to  sanction  any  new  one.     This  may  be  accounted 
for,  not  by    supposing,  with  a  learned  writer  on  the  law  of  insu- 
rances, that  this  law  was  already  well  settled,  and  its  principles  under- 
stood in  most  of  the  neighbouring  commercial  countries,  before  the 
use  of  it  became  extensive  in  England;    but  because  the  law  of  mer- 
chants is  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  common  law,  and  therefore 
the  custom  of  merchants,  in  any  one  particular,  being  once  clearly 
ascertained  in  any  of  the  supreme  courts,  acquires  from  thenceforth 
the  force  of  law,  without  the  sanction  of  any  higher  authority.     It 
would  therefore  have  been  an  useless  labour  for  the   legislature  to 
enact  those  very  usages,  by  positive  law,  which    are  already  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.     Besides,  what  is  or  is  not 
the  custom  of  merchants  is  much  better  ascertained  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  particular  cases,  in  courts   of  justice,  than  it  could  be  by 
parliament,  with  all  the  information  and  assistance  it  could  obtain.* 
Vol.  i.   p.  20. 

Among   writers   on   this    subject,    the   French    appear   di- 
stinguished. 

'  France  has,  in  more  modern  times,  produced  three  very  valuable 
treatises  on  the  subject  of  insurances.  Valin's  commentary  on  the 
ordinance  of  the  marine  is  of  the  highest  value  upon  every  topic  of 
marine  law.  On  the  branch  which  relates  to  insurance,  his  commen- 
tary is  clear,  acute,  and  instructive.  Pothier,  in  his  treatise  on  con- 
tracts, unites  the  most  profound  learning  with  the  purest  morals  and 
the  most  comprehensive  judgment.  That  upon  insurance  is  neat, 
concise,   and  masterly.       Emerigon,  whose   treatise   is  confined  to 
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the  subject  of  insurance,  unites  great  learning  with  great  practical 
knowledge.  His  book  is,  of  all  the  foreign  publications  on  this 
subject,  the  most  useful  to  an  English  lawyer.'     Vol.  i.   p.  tz. 


*  With  respect  to  judicial  decisions,  none  are  considered  as 
binding  authorities  in  our  superior  courts,  but  such  as  have  been 
there  determined,  and  even  these  may  be  re-considered ;  and  if, 
upon  a  full  examination,  they  are  found  to  militate  against  any  clear 
and  indisputable  principle  of  law,  they  may,  as  in  other  cases,  be  over- 
ruled. As  to  foreign  decisions,  though  they  are  of  no  authority  in 
our  courts,  yet  some  few  will  be  found  cited  in  this  work,  in  order 
to  shew,  upon  doubtful  points,  how  learned  men  in  other  countries 
have  understood  the  principles  of  that  law  which  is  supposed  to  be 
in  force  ina  this.  /  alet  pro  ratione,  non  pro  introducto  jure.'  Vol.  i. 
f.  23. 

«  During  the  time  when  lord  chief  justice  Lee  presided  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  many  cases  came  before  him  which  were 
chiefly  decided  at  Nisi  prius,  but  upon  such  just  and  sound  principles, 
that  very  few  of  them  afterwards  came  before  the  court  for  reconsi- 
deration. 

*  Upon  lord  Mansfield's  succeeding  to  the  same  high  office,  upon 
the  death  of  sir  Dudley  Ryder,  he  soon  found  a  considerable  influx 
of  business  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  arising,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  celebrity  of  his  own  talents.  A  great  increase  of 
insurances,  not  only  upon  British  commerce,  but  likewise  upon  that 
of  other  countries,  produced  about  this  time  a  number  of  causes 
upon  this  subject,  to  which  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  turn  his 
particular  attention-;  and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in 
the  discussion  of  questions  arising  upon  this  contract,  in  which, 
more  perhaps  than  upon  any  other  subject,  he  displayed  the  powers 
of  his  great  and  comprehensive  mind.  From  the  books  of  the  com- 
mon law  very  little  could  be  obtained  :  but  upon  the  subject  of  ma- 
rine law,  and  the  particular  subject  of  insurances,  the  foreign  autho- 
rities were  numerous,  and  in  general  satisfactory.  From  these,  and 
from  the  information  of  intelligent  merchants,  he  drew  those  lead- 
ing principles  which  may  be  considered  as  the  common  4aw  of  the 
sea,  and  the  common  law  of  merchants,  which  he  found  prevailing 
throughout  the  commercial  world,  and  to  which  almost  every  ques- 
tion of  insurance  was  easily  referable.'  Hence  the  great  celebrity  of 
his  judgements  upon  such  questions,  and  hence  the  respect  they 
commanded  in  foreign  countries  *. 

1  Many  great  and  important  questions  on  the  law  of  insurance  have 
occurred  since  lord  Mansfield's  time,  the  decision  of  which  proves 
that  neither  the  learning  or  the  talents  of  the  judges  of  Westminster 
Hall  have  been  diminished  since  he  retired  from  it.'     Vol.  i.  p.  28. 


*  '  Of  this  there  t  annot  be  a  better  proof  than  the  following  : — Emerigon,  though 
net  altogether  free  from  national  prejudices,  nfier  giving  an  account  of  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  Lavabrc  v.  Walter,  concludes  with 
these  worthy — On   pe  sauroit  j'e:npcchcr  (i'admirer  cutte   uianieie  di  proc^ddr, 
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Literature — averse  to  a  continued  familiarity  with  law  or  mer- 
chandise— obliges  us  to  satisfy  our  commercial  and  forensic 
readers,  by  a  concise  statement  of  the  plan  pursued.  An  es- 
sential object  of  insurance  will  afterwards  induce  us  to  select 
passages. 

The  arrangement  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Park,  but  is  simple 
and  perspicuous.  The  chapters,  subdivided  into  sections,  elu- 
cidate, in  detail,  their  respective  titles.  The  prominent  sub- 
jects are:  '  I.  An  introductory  chapter,  Of  insurances  in 
general ;'  Chapter  2,  treats  *  Of  the  parties  to  the  contract ;' 
'  3.  Of  the  subject  matter  of  marine  insurances  ;'  '  4.  Of  the 
interest  of  the  insured  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  insurance;' 

*  5.  Of  the  voyage;'  c  6.  Of  the  risks  or  perils  against  which 
marine  insurances  may  be  made;'  *  7.  Of  the  policy;'  *  8.  Of 
warranties;'  *  9.  Of  representations  ;'  '  10.  Of  concealment ;' 
'  11.    Of   the    ship;'      *   12.    Of  deviation;'      *  13.   Of  loss;' 

*  14.  Of  abandonment;'  *  15.  Of  the  adjustment  of  losses;' 
'  16.  Of  return  of  premium;'  and  *  17.  Of  the  proceedings 
in  actions  on  policies  of  insurance.5 

The  opening  of  a  chapter  may  farther  explain  the  mode  of 
subdividing  the  principal  title. 

«  Chap. III.      Of  the  subject  Matter  of  Marine  Insurances. 

'  Having  shown  in  the  foregoing  chapter  what  persons  maybe 
parties  to  this  contract,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  it. 

«  Insurances  are  most  commonly  made  on  goods  and  merchandize, 
ships,  freight,  and  bottomry  loans.  But  there  are  certain  articles, 
which,  from  motives  of  public  policy,  cannot  be  legally  insured  in 
this  country,  and  others  which  can  only  be  insured  under  particular 
restrictions.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  present  chapter  to  parti- 
cularise these,  and  to  show  by  what  laws,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, the  insurance  of  them  is  regulated  or  restrained.  This  may 
be  done  under  the  following  heads,  viz. 

*  1.  Smuggled  goods; 

*  2.  Prohibited  commerce  with  the  British  colonies  ; 
«  3.  Warlike  stores  sent  to  the  enemy ; 

'  4.  Goods  bought  of  the  enemy  ; 

*  5.  The  wages  and  effects  of  the  captain  and  sailors ; 
«  6.  Freight; 

'  7.  Slaves  ; 

«  8.  Profit.'     Vol.i.  p.  48. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


quelque  eloigned  qu'elle  soit  de  nos  maurs;  car  1'impression  que  fait  la  vertu  sur 
nous  est  si  forte,  que  nous  Paimons  jusques  dans  nos  cnnemis  monies.  (Ceci  etoit 
£crit  en  1781.) — Tanta  vis  probitatis  est,  ut  earn  in  tioste  etiam,  diligamus.  Cic.  de 
amicitia,  c.  'J.  Les  juges  en  Angleterre  ne  croient  pas,  que  se  soit  assez  de  bien 
faire  ;  i Is  donnent  les  motifs  de  leur  decision,  afin  qu'on  saclie  qu'on  est  soumis  k 
1'empire  de  la  loi,  plutut  qu  a  1'autoritt  de  Thornine.     Emerig.  vol.2,   u.  67. 
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ART.  XT. — Poems:  By  Francis  Wrcmgham,   Af,  A.  &c.     limn. 
4s.  Boards.     Mawman.     1795. 

WlTH  regard  to  the  following  collection  of  poems,'  says  the 
author,  '  I  have  little  to  premise.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were 
printed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1795,  on  which  account  that  date 
is  adopted  in  the  title-page:  but  other,  and  (it  is  trusted)  better  em- 
ployments have  suspended  their  publication.  The  first,  entitled 
"  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews,"  obtained  the  Seaton-prize  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1794:  the  next,  "  The  Destruction  of 
Babylon,'''  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  it  in  the  ensuing  year.' 
p.iii. 


'  Of  the  smaller  English  compositions  several,  I  fear,  contain  in 
themselves  evidence,  superseding  my  own  confession,  that  they  were 
written  at  an  early  age,  and  under  the  strong  impulse  of  youthful 
feelings;  feelings,  which  "  in  life's  rosy  prime"  find  admission  into 
every  bosom,  except  such  as  are  closed  against  them  by  less  venial 
propensities. 

'  E  certo  ogni  mio  studio  in  quel  temp'  era, 

Pur  di  sfogare  il  doloroso  core 

In  qualche  modo,  non  d'acquistar  fama.'     p.  vi. 

Mr.  Wrangham's  talents  are  already  well  known  to  the  public 
by  his  former  publications.  The  first  poem  in  this  little  volume 
has  been  noticed  on  an  earlier  appearance  of  the  author.  The 
Destruction  of  Babylon,  which  lollows,  though  offered  unsuc- 
cessfully for  the  Seaton-prize,  is  of  very  superior  merit  to  the 
generality  of  prize  poems. 

*  And  art  thou  then  for  ever  set!  Thy  ray 
No  more  to  rise  and  gild  the  front  of  day, 
Far-beaming  Babylon?  Those  massive  gates, 
Through  which  to  battle  rush'd  a  hundred  states ; 
That  cloud-topt  wall,  along  whose  giddy  height 
Cars  strove  with  rival  cars  in  fearless  flight — 
What !  Could  not  all  protect  thee?  Ah!  In  vaia 
Thy  bulwarks  frown'd  defiance  o'er  the  plain: 
Fondly  in  antient  majesty  elate 
Thou  sat'st,  unconscious  of  impending  fate: 
Nor  brazen  gates,  nor  adamantine  wall, 
Could  save  a  guilty  people  from  their  fall. 

*  Was  it  for  this  those  wondrous  turrets  rose, 
Which  taught  thy  feebled  youth  a  scorn  of  foes  ? 
For  this  that  earth  her  mineral  stores  resign'd  ; 
And  the  wan  artist,  child  of  sorrow,  pin'd  : 
Destin'd,  as  death  crept  on  with  mortal  stealth, 
And  the  flush'd  hectic  mimick'd  rosy  health  ; 
•"Mid  gasping  crowds  to  ply  the  incessant  loom, 
While  morbid  vapours  linger'd  in  the  gloom  ? 
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*  Silent  for  seventy  years,  its  frame  unstrung-, 
On  Syrian  bough  Judaea's  harp  had  hung  : 
Deaf  to  their  despots'  voice,  her  tribes  no  more 
Wak'd  Siou's  music  on  a  foreign  shore  ; 
But  oft,  his  tide  where  broad  Euphrates  rolls, 
Felt  the  keen  insult  pierce  their  patriot  souls : 
And  still,  as  homeward  turn'd  the  longing  eye, 
Gush'd  many  a  tear  and  issued  many  a  sigh. 
Yet  not  for  ever  flows  the  fruitless  grief! 
Cyrus  and  vengeance  fly  to  their  relief.'     P.  31. 

These  are  spirited,  and  manly  lines.     The  poem  proceeds  with 
equal  vigour. 

*  Now  yield  those  Gods,  whom  prostrate  realms  ador'd  : 
Though  Gods,  unequal  to  a  mortal  sword  ! 

In  awless  state  th'  unworshipp'd  idols  stand, 
And  tempt  with  sacred  gold  the  plunderer's  hand. 

*  Now  bend  those  groves,  whose  sloping  bowers  among 
The  Attic  warbler  trill'd  her  changeful  song  : 

Their  varied  green  where  pensile  gardens  spread, 
And  Median  foliage  lent  its  grateful  shade : 
There  oft,  of  courts  and  courtly  splendour  tir'd, 
The  fragrant  gale  Assyria's  queen  respir'd ; 
With  blameless  foot  through  glades  exotic  rov'd, 
And  hail'd  the  scenes  her  happier  prime  had  lov'd. 

'  Now  stoops  that  tower,  from  whose  broad  top  the  eye 
Of  infant  science  piere'd  the  midnight  sky  ; 
First  dar'd  'mid  worlds  before  unknown  to  stray, 
Scann'd  the  bright  wonders  of  the  milky  way  ; 
And,  as  in  endless  round  they  whirl'd  along, 
In  groups  arrang'd  and  nam'd  the  lucid  throng : 
Nay,  in  their  glittering  aspects  seem'd  to  spy 
The  hidden  page  of  human  destiny  ! 
Vain  all  her  study  '    In  that  comet's  glare, 
Which  shook  destruction  from  its  horrid  hair, 
Of  her  sage  train  deep-vers'd  in  stellar  law 
Not  one  his  country's  hapless  fate  foresaw ; 
No  heaven-read  priest  beheld  the  deepening  gloom, 
Or  with  prophetic  tongue  foretold  her  doom. 

*  Vocal  no  more  with  pleasure's  sprightly  lay 
Her  fretted  roofs  shall  Babylon  display  ; 

No  more  her  nymphs  in  graceful  band  shall  join, 
Or  trace  with  flitting  step  the  mazy  line : 
But  here  shall  Fancy  heave  the  pensive  sigh, 
And  moral  drCps  shall  gather  in  her  eve  ; 
As  'mid  her  day-dreams  distant  ages  rise, 
Glowing  with  nature's  many-colour'd  dies  :  » 

Resound  the  rattling  car,  th'  innumerous  feet, 
And  all  the  tumult  of  the  breathing  street; 
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The  murmur  of  the  busy,  idle  throng  ; 

The  flow  of  converse,  and  the  charm  of  song  :— 

Starting  she  wakes,  and  weeps  as  naught  she  sees 

Save  trackless  marshes  and  entangled  trees  : 

As  naught  she  hears,  save  where  the  deathful  brake 

Rustling  betrays  the  terrors  of  the  snake  ; 

Save,  of  the  casual  traveller  afraid, 

Where  the  owl  screaming  seeks  a  dunner  shade  ; 

Save  where,  as  o'er  th'  unsteadfast  Ten  she  roves, 

The  hollow  bittern  shakes  th'  encircling  groves.'     p.  42. 

Was  this  piece  unsuccessful  because  of  its  conclusion 

*  And  thou,  Augusta,  hear  "  in  this  thy  day;" 
For  once,  like  thee,  lost  Babylon  was  gay : 
With  thee  wealth's  taint  has  seiz'd  the  vital  part, 
As  once  with  her,  and  gangrenes  at  the  heart. 
Profusion,  Avarice,  flying  hand  in  hand, 
Scatter  prolific  poisons  o'er  the  land  ; 
The  teeming  land  with  noxious  life  grows  warm, 
And  reptile  mischiefs  on  its  surface  swarm  : — 
Like  hers,  or  deaf  or  faithless  to  the  vow 
Of  honest  passion  are  thy  daughters  now  : 
With  well-feign 'd  flame  th'  obedient  maidens  wed, 
If  wealth  or  birth  adorn  the  venal  bed  ; 
Then — ere  a  second  moon,  more  fix'd  than  they, 
With  changing  beam  the  jointur'd  brides  survey- 
Madly  they  fly  where  appetite  inspires, 
Dart  the  unhallow'd  glance  and  burn  with  real  fires. 

4  Thy  sons  like  hers,  a  fickle  fluttering  train, 
Th'  illustrious  honours  of  their  name  profane  ; 
Stake  half  a  province  on  the  doubtful  die, 
And  mark  the  fatal  cast  without  a  sigh : 
Their  heavier  hours  th'  intemperate  bowl  beguiles. 
Wakes  the  dull  blood  and  lights  lascivious  smiles ; 
Then  in  the  stews  they  court  th'  impure  embrace, 
Drink  deep  disease  and  mar  the  future  race. 

*  Far  other  Britons  antient  Gallia  view'd, 
When  her  dead  chiefs  the  plains  of  Crecy  strew 'd  ; 
Proud  of  such  heroes,  and  by  such  rever'd, 
In  that  blest  age  far  other  dames  appear'd  : 
Blest  age,  return  ;  thy  sternness  soften'd  down, 
Charm  with  our  better  features  and  thine  own  I 
Come  ;  but  resign  those  glories  of  the  field, 
The  gleaming  falchion  and  the  storied  shield: 
Renounce  the  towery  menace  of  thy  brow, 
Which  fruwir'd  despair  on  vassal  crowds  below  ; 
And  true  to  order,  and  of  all  the  friend, 
To  varied  rank  unvarying  law  extend. 
Ah  !    In  the  snowy  robe  of  Peace  array 'd, 
Led  by  the  Virtues  oi  the  rural  shade, 
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i  Return,  and  let  advancing  Time  behold 

Regenerate  man,  and  other  years  of  gold. 

*  Then  shall  no  feuds  our  triple  realm  divide, 
No  traitor  point  the  dagger  at  its  side  ; 
But  each  with  patriot  toils  his  hours  shall  crown, 
And  in  his  country's  welfare  find  his  own.'     p.  45. 

We  wish  Mr.  Wrangham  would  condescend  to  '  walk  over 
the  course  '  annually  for  this  prize,  as  poor  Smart  and  poor 
Hayes  did  before  him.  Something  would  then  be  produced 
acceptable  to  the  public  and  creditable  to  the  university. 
The  distressed  authors,  who  find  it  difficult  to  sell  poetry, 
should  console  themselves  by  reflecting  that  the  rich  have  never 
been  able  to  purchase  it.  It  may  be  bought  ready-made,  indeed, 
at  the  booksellers'  \  but  they  who  want  a  panegyric  to  fit,  or  a 
poem  made  to  pattern,  have  never  been  able  to  bespeak  one  from 
the  days  of  Alexander  down  to  Mr.  Seaton. 

The  smaller  poems  are  few  in  number.  We  select  two  as  re- 
markably elegant. 

*  On  leaving  a  favourite  Residence. 

1 ,  farewell !  And  with  thee  too  adieu, 

Joys  left  as  soon  as  tasted  !    They  are  gone, 
Even  like  some  pleasant  dream  by  hasty  dawn 
Scar'd  from  the  lover's  pillow  :  Fast  they  flew, 

*  And  long  will  they  be  absent.     I  meanwhile 

(Sooth 'd  by  the  memory  of  the  white-arm'd  maid, 
With  whom  among  thy  moonlight  scenes  I  stray 'd) 
With  melancholy  minstrelsy  beguile 

*  The  lonely  hour.     But  me  whate'er  betide, 

Whether  on  life's  tempestuous  ocean  tost 
Hopeless  I  view  the  still-retiring  coast, 
Or  my  frail  bark  propitious  Tritons  guide 

*  Through  smiling  seas — on  her  my  prosperous  fate, 
With  its  long  train  of  changeless  raptures,  wait!'     p.  IOO* 

*  Song. 

*  In  times  so  long  past  (though  I  still  am  but  young) 

That  I  scarcely  their  transports  can  trace, 
Enraptur'd  I  caught  the  soft  lisp  of  thy  tongue  ; 
And  totter'd  —  for  then  I  but  totter'd — along, 

To  clasp  thee  in  childish  embrace. 

*  As  we  grew  up  together,   each  clay  I  beheld, 

With  feelings  unkindled  before, 
Thy  yesterday's  beauties  by  new  ones  excell'd  ; 
Nor,  boy  as  I  was,  from  those  beauties  withheld 

My  heart : — Could  I  offer  thee  more  ? 
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«  Even  now,  when  the  fever  of  youth  is  gone  by, 

And  I  glow  with  more  temperate  fire, 
Delighted  I  dwell  on  thy  soul-beaming  eye  ; 
And,  heaving  perhaps  still  too  ardent  a  sigh, 

Survey  thee  with  chasten'd  desire. 

*  Oh  !  come  then  and  give  me,  dear  Maiden,  thy  charms  ; 

For  life  is  alas  !  on  the  wing  : 
Our  summer  ere  long  will  be  fled  ;  in  these  arms 
Let  me  shield  thee,  my  fair  one,  from  winter's  alarms : 

Oh  !  listen  to  love,  while  'tis  spring.'     p.  103. 

Of  his  Latin  verses  Mr.  Wrangham  thus  speaks. 

«  That  there  are  two  transgressions  of  Terentianus'  canon,  "  De 
elemento  a,§wrm<f>  2,"  in  the  translation  of  the  prologue  to  Cato 
(p.  89.  11.  11,  14.)  I  am. not  ignorant  ;  nor  do  I  fully  know,  whe- 
ther I  may  adopt  in  their  defence  the  apology  made  by  Dawes  in 
behalf  of  those  writings  of  Horace,  "  quse  sermoni  propiora  ipse  est 
professus."  To  the  charge  likewise,  of  the  "  infmitivum  poeticum 
ier  in  versu  elegiaco,"  p.  91.  1.  5.  (censured,  as  "  non  absolute 
prorsus  Latinitatis,"  by  the  editor  of  the  last  Muse  Etonenses)  I  plead 
guilty.'     p.  iv. 

Among  these  is  an  ode  to  a  lady,  more  appropriate  in  its 
thoughts  than  in  its  language.  A  translation,  however,  or  rather 
paraphrase,  is  annexed  by  Mr.  Coleridge. 
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J.N  this  aera  of  splendid  publications,  particularly  upon. subjects 
of  natural  history,  the  modest  unassuming  appearance  of  these 
small  volumes  very  early  and  forcibly  struck  our  attention.  Re- 
lying neither  upon  magnificence  of  size,  splendid  typography, 
nor  elegant  embellishments  (though  the  printing  and  paper  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  provincial  press  of  North  Yarmouth),  it 
is  only  on  their  intrinsic  merit  which  they  can  rest  their  claim  to 
the  notice  and  favour  of  the  public.  On  this  they  may  safely 
rest  it,  for  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  a  more 
perspicuous  method  of  communicating  that  knowledge,  will 
very  rarely  be  met  with  ;  and  they  must  consequently  obtain  a 
distinguished  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  botanical  library. 

Although  Mr.  Turner  has  only  entitled  his  work  "  A  Sy- 
nopsis of  British  Fuci,  it  is  in  reality  a  general  history  of 
these  plants;  comprising  not  only  full  and  accurate  descriptions 
of  each  species,  but  also  an  account  of  whatever  has  been  done 
by  former  writers  to  elucidate  this  obscure  subject.  Critical  re- 
marks upon  their  several  works  are  added  ;  and  though  the  au» 
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thor  has,  with  great  freedom,  delivered  his  opinion,  whereever 
he  has  thought  differently  from  his  predecessors,  he  has  always 
given  his  reasons  with  so  much  modesty  and  candour,  that  even 
living  authors  cannot  be  offended  at  his  criticisms.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  attention  are,  the  paper  in  the  Linnrean  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  Ill,  by  Dr.  Goodenough  and  Mr.  Woodward,  and 
the  Nereis  Britannica  of  Mr.  Stackhouse,  lately  noticed  in  our 
Review.  The  Synopsis  may  be  considered  as  a  perpetual  com- 
mentary on  those  works,  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  those  only 
that  the  observations  are  confined.  The  extensive  work  of  the 
German  professor  Esper  is  particularly  noticed  ;  and  almost 
every  author,  British  or  foreign,  occasionally  examined,  and 
their  merits  or  faults  pointed  out. 

The  introduction  contains  a  general  account  of  the  subject ; 
to  which  are  added  many  curious  observations  on  the  physio- 
logy of  the  marine  alga.  The  whole  is  so  excellent,  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  insert  it  entire,  but  that  it  would  swell  this  ar- 
ticle to  an  extent  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  other 
engagements.  We  shall  therefore  select  an  extract  from  the  be- 
ginning, which  gives  an  account  of  the  design  of  the  author, 
and  the  manner  in  which  its  execution  has  been  conducted,  re- 
ferring the  botanical  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  remainder 
which  he  will  find  equally,  or  perhaps  more,  interesting  than 
the  part  which  we  quote,  but  which  would  not  so  readily  allow 
of  separation. 

'  Before  I  enter  upon.the  task  of  describing  the  several  species  of 
Fuci,  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  offer  some  slight  remarks  upon  the  pe- 
culiarities connected  with  the  physiology  of  these  carious  vegetables 
In  doing  this,  I  shall  confine  myself  as  far  as  possible  to  recording 
facts  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation  ;  and  shall  care- 
fully abstain  from  indulging  in  speculative  opinions,  under  the  full 
conviction  that  we  are  at  present  too  little  acquainted  with  them  to 
fix  any  thing  which  mav  stand  the  test  of  future  investigation,  or 
bo  likely  to  meet  the  concurrence  of  succeeding  botanists.  I  must 
be  allowed  also  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  the  present 
undertaking,  which  was  at  first  intended  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  republication  of  Dr.  Goodenough  and  Mr.  Woodward's  e\- 
<  v'icntpaper  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Limnxan  Society  ;  but  which 
it  afterwards  appeared  best  to  write  entirely  anew,  following  indeed^ 
in  great  measure,  the  plan  laid  down  by  those  gentlemen,  and  in 
mam  instances  availing  myself  of  their  knowledge;  yet  no  where, 
1  trust,  at  least  no  where  designedly,  without  acknowledging  my 
obligations  to  them  on  the  subject.  The  difficulties  that  attend  the 
attempt  to  elucidate  any  branch  whatever  of  natural  history  are  so 
well  known,  that  to  enlarge  upon  them  would  be  idle  and  super- 
fluous .  but  it  must  be  evident  that  among  the  Fuci  these  difficulties 
far  greater  extent  than  can  be  the  case  in  the  vegetables 
which  we  cultivate  in  our  gardens,  or  may  see  daily  in  the  fields ; 
and  if  the  writers  who  have  treated  even  upon  the  most  common 
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phoenogamous  plants  have  differed  in  their  opinions,  and  been  under 
the  necessity  or  soliciting  the  indulgence  of  their  readers  for  those 
errors, 

quos  aut  incuria  fudit, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura, 

such  an  apology  can  hardly  fail  of  being  infinitely  more  necessary 
from  one  who  attempts  to  describe  the  species  of  a  tribe,  wheie,  to 
the  obstacles  that  attend  upon  all  the  orders  of  the  class  Cryptoga-. 
mia,  are  added  many  more  of  a  peculiar  nature,  arising  from  the 
element  they  inhabit,  the  difficulty  of  approaching  them,  and  other 
circumstances.    Longer  delay,   and  less  interrupted  leisure,    might 
undoubtedly  have  produced  a  more  perfect  work  ;  but  were  perfec- 
tion  an  idea  which  on  this  subject  ever  once   entered  my  mind,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  this  bock  would  certainly  not 
have  appeared  for  many  years,  most  probably  not  at  all.    My  aim. 
is  far  more  humble.     Since  the  publication   of  the  Flora   Anglica, 
Flora  Scotica,  and  Botanical  Arrangements,  nay  even  since  that  of 
the  Observations  on  the  British  Fuci,  some  new  species  have  been 
ascertained,  and   many   not  unimportant  discoveries  made  :  these, 
partly    contained  in    Mr.  Stackhouse's   Nereis   Britannica,    partly 
scattered  through  other  works,  and  partly  never  yet  printed,  it  is 
my  object  here  to  collect  into  one  body,  and,  by  comprising  them 
in  a  small  compass,  to  record  Avhat  is  already  known  ;  and  to  pre- 
sent, I  trust,  no  unacceptable  companion  to  those  botanists  who, 
in  their  residence  near  the  sea,  wish   for  some  assistance  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  productions.     Another  motive  for  the  undertaking 
was,  that  no  complete  work,  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  British 
Fuci,  has  been  at  present  published.     Theonl)  attempt  of  the  kind 
was  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  Stackhouse,  and  even  he  has  declined 
figuring  or  describing  those  species  of  which  plates  had  been  given 
by  any  preceding  English  author.     On  this  account,    also,  I  iiatler 
myself  I  shall  escape  the  imputation  of  having  obtruded  upon  the 
public  an  altogether   uselsss    or  unnecessary   production.     I  hav$ 
written  it  in  my  native  tongue,  because,  from  its  nature,  it  has  lit- 
tle chance  of  ever  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  island  ; 
and  because  many  of  those,  into  whose  hands  it  is   likely  to  -fall, 
may  possibly -on  that  account  find   it  somewhat  more  convenient; 
had  its  subject  been  more  general,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  pre- 
ferred composing  it  in  Lai  in;  and  if,  as  I  sincerely  hope,  my  op- 
portunities and  leisure  should  allow  me  at  some  future  period  to  un- 
dertake the  bolder  task  of  publishing  an  history  of  all  the  Fuci  hi- 
therto known,  there  will  be  no  longer  reason  to  complain  of  the  lan- 
guage in   which  the  present  volumes  now  make  their  appearance. 
With  regard  to  those  points   in  which   I  have  differed  in  opinion 
from  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  I  mustcal  upon  the  can- 
dour of  my  leaders  not  to  impute  these  differences  to  eitiier  vanity 
or  a  love  of  singularity.     Where  I  have  seen  mistakes,  1  have  of 
coarse  either  noticed,  or  at  least  avoided  them  ;  to  have  done  other- 
wise, would  not  have  been  discharging  my  duty  either  to  myself  or 
the  public  ;  but  I   trust   I  have  in  all  cases  expressed  myself  with 
that  diffidence  which  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science 
cannot  fail  to  inspire;  and  wherever  I  am  myself  mi; taken,  I  shed! 
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feel  certainly  under  obligations  to  any  botanist  who  will  taka  the 
trouble  of  convincing  me  of  my  errors.  With  re-gard  to  figures,  I 
have  give/i  none  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  additional  expense  ne- 
cessarily attendant  upon  engravings,  but  aho  because  English  Bo- 
tany will  in  time  comprise  plates  of  every  species  ;  and,  still  more, 
because  I  was  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  which  might  make  this  work 
appear  of  more  consequence  than  1  really  considered  it  myself.  In 
point  of  references,  I  tee!  that  I  have  been,  from  my  situation  in  the 
country,  under  the  necessity  of  omitting  some,  which  a  residence 
in  the  metropolis,  and  access  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  splendid  library, 
would  have  enabled  me  to  introduce.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
respecting  the  Fuci  of  the  Flora  Norvegica,  many  of  which  an  op- 
portunity of  consulting  Bishop  (iunner's  figures  in  the  Acta  Nidro- 
sen.sia  might  possibly  have  enabled  me  to  clear  up  ;  and  I  have  re- 
gretted it  the  more,  as  the  author  of  that  work  was  unquestionably 
an  excellent  observer;  and  in  the  first  volume,  where  he  trusted 
chiefly  to  his  own  remarks,  has  thrown  considerable  light  upon 
them.  In  the  second,  which  was  not  published  til!  some  time  after, 
he  seems  to  have  aimed  only  at  collecting  a  quantity  of  species,  and 
hence  has  greatly  copied  what  other  authors  had  v\  ritten,  more  than 
once  introducing  the  same  plan  under  different  appellations.'  Vol. i. 
p.  iii. 

The  two  following  short  passages  contain  such  curious  facts 
respecting  the  physiology  of  the  <ilg<e,  that  we  cannot  with-hold 
their*  from  our  readers. 

'  One  of  tli e  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  the  physi- 
ology of  the  Fuci  is  the  extreme  rapidi!\  of  their  growth  and  decay  ; 
a  singu'ar  instance  of  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obsen  ing  when, 
in  July  1798,  I  visited  the  rocks  at  Cromer,  and  found  them  almost 
exclusively  covered  witli  Uiva  filifonnis,  Hudson,  of  which,  in  the 
following  September,  not  a  trace  remained:  but  this,  if  we  consi- 
der the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  plant,  is  not  perhaps  wonderful. 
Ulvaplumosa  and  fistulosa,  together  with  F.  filum,  dasyphyllus,  and 
confervoides,  had  then  occupied  its  place,  some  whereoi  being  at 
that  time  new  to  me,  1  returned  about  two  months  afterwards  to 
procure  a  fresh  supply,  when,  of  thera  all,  nothing  but  a  few 
broken  pieces  of  the  last  remained  to  prove  their  ever  having  ex- 
isi.-d,  and  they  had  been  succeeded  by  F.  vesiculosus  and  Ulva 
umbilicalis.  Mr.  Dillwyn,  during  his  residence  at  Dover,  observed 
several  instances  ofthc  same  nature  ;  and  the  fresh-water  Conferva 
partake  of  this  fugitive  quality  ;  for  often,  where  I  have  known 
ditches  filled  with  particular  spec  ie,s;  I  have  returned  after  a  short 
interval,  and  found  not  even  a  vestige  of  them  left/  Vol.  i. 
f.  xviii. 


'  Another  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  Fuci,  for  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  account  on  philosophical  principles,  is  the  great  di- 
ity,  of  species  produced  by  different  places,  even  though  but 
little  removed  from  each  other.  Among  phamogamous  plants  we 
know  that  Malvae,  Urtiea?,  Lamia,  (he  more  common  grasses,  Sec. 
are  predominant  in  almost  every  part  of  our  island  ;  but  the  same  is 
far  from  being  the  case  in  the  submersed  Algae  j  for  of  thou;  which 
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are  abundant  at  Yarmouth,  some  have  never  been  found  at  Scarbo- 
rough, others  never  at  Dover ;  and  those  shores  in  return  produce 
a  different  tribe,  whereof"  man  v  have  not  at  present  been  discovered 
in  Norfolk.  To  carry  this  observation  a  little  farther,  I  may  add 
that  the  same  holds  good  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Weymouth,  and 
Cornwall  ;' and  even  those  individuals  that  are  common  to  several 
pai  ts  of  our  island  appear  in  distant  places  under  such  various  forms, 
that  the  collecting  them  is  almost  equally  interesting  as  it  they  were 
distinct  species.  Some  not  only  flourish  most  on,  but  seem  peculiar 
to,  chalk;  some  to  sand-stone;  some  to  hard,  siliceous  rocks  :  a 
remarkable  instance  whereof  is  afforded  by  Sherringham,  a  small 
village  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  which  though  not  more  than  four 
miles  distant  from  Cromer,  yet  from  its  soil  being  quite  different, 
produces  different  Fuci.  This  also  seems  to  shew  that  the  root  ot 
these  plants  is  not  without  its  use  as  an  organ  of  nutrition.  The 
size  and  texture  of  some  species  appear  to  be  considerably  influ- 
enced by  the  latitude  in  which  they  grow  :  thus  plumosus  is  a  stiff, 
cartilaginous  plant  in  Scotland,  but  tender  and  flaccid  as  a  Conferva 
at  Dover ;  pinnatifidus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  small  in  Norfolk,  but 
reaches  a  comparatively  gigantic  stature  in  the  Mediterranean  : 
and  numberless  other  instances  of  the  same  nature  might  easily  be 
adduced.  They  are  also  affected  by  their  situation  near  fresh  water; 
and,  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  often  attain  to  an  unusual  size.' 
Vol.  i.    P.  xxii. 

The  introduction  is  followed  by  a  Synopsis  specierum,  and  that 
by  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  several  species.  In  treating  of 
these,  the  author  first  gives,  as  is  usual,  the  specific  character, 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  new  •,  then  the  synonyms  and 
references  to  figures,  in  both  of  which  he  has  been  sparing,  rarely 
quoting  any  but  such  as  he  could  absolutely  depend  upon  ;  and 
where  he  has  departed  from  this  rule,  the  reference  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  mark  of  doubt.  The  description  of  the  plant 
follows,  with  general  observations  upon  it ;  and  in  this  part 
much  curious  matter  is  introduced;  the  particular  points  in 
which  it  differs  from  those  of  its  congeners,  with  which  it  is  in 
any  hazard  of  being  confounded,  are  carefully  pointed  out; 
every  thing  curious  in  its  physiology  is  detailed  •,  and  critical 
observations  on  former  writers  are  introduced.  To  these  are 
finally  added  the  places  of  growth,  and  the  duration,  when  it 
can  with  any  probability  be  ascertained. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  give  specimens  from  this  part  of  the 
work,  which  we  shall  select  from  such  species  as  are  now  first 
described,  or  have  only  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linnaan  Society. 

'  41.— FUCUS  NORVEGICUS. 

'  F.  fronde  cartilaginea  dichotoma ;  ramis  linearibus  integris, 
apice  rotundatis :  tuberculis  hemispharicis  disco  insidentibus.  — 
Fl.  Norv.  ii.   p.  122.  t.  3.  f.  4. 

*  Fucus  crenulatus  /3. — Linn.  Trans,  vi.  p. 
'  At  Dover,  Mr.  Diliwyn. 

*  Ferennial  .'—August — September. 
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'  Root  a  thin,  expanded  disk,  common  to  numerous  fronds,  from 
three  to  six  inches  high  ;  which  rise  at  first  with  very  short,  cylin- 
drical stems,  hardly  thicker  than  large  thread,  generally  simple, 
but  sometimes  bifid  ;  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  lines  from  the 
root  becoming  compressed,  and  gradually  losing  themselves  in  flat 
bianches,  about  two  lines  wide,  of  the  same  substance  throughout, 
smooth,  altogether  destitute  of  any  appearance  of  either  midrib  or 
veins,  repeatedly  dichotomous  at  irregular  distances  with  roundish 
angles,  quite  linear,  and  having  their  margins  perfectly  entire, 
The  extremities  are  bifid,  with  segments  between  patent  and  diva- 
ricated ;  their  apices  blunt  and  rounded.  The  fructification  con- 
sists of  hemispherical  tubercles,  about  the  size  of  turnip-seed, 
plentifully  scattered  over  either  surface  of  the  upper  branches ;  at 
first  of  a  dark  colour,  and  apparently  covered  with  the  epidermis, 
through  which  they,  in  maturity,  seem  to  exude,  and  adhere  to  the 
outside  of  the  frond,  in  the  form  of  small,  whitish,  or  flesh-co- 
louied  warts,  full  of  very  minute  seeds.  This  plant  is  never  pro- 
liferous ;  its  habit  is  much  twisted  in  a  sub-spiral  manner ;  its  sub- 
stance is  cartilaginous,  and  in  the  older  branches  inclining  to  cori- 
aceous ;  its  colour  a  deep,  rich,  brownish  red,  sometimes  tinged 
with  crimson  ;  and  a  fine  pale  pink  in  the  young  shoots :  if  kept  in 
fresh  water  it  turns  to  a  dull  dirty  yellow.'     Vol.  ii.   p.  I'll. 

To  this  we  shall  add  a  new  species,  the  trivial  name  of  which 
is  given  in  honour  of  a  person  who  has  been  a  very  able  as  well 
as  indefatigable  assistant  to  the  author  in  his  researches.  His 
great  knowledge  and  discernment  in  general  botany — more  par- 
ticularly in  this  branch  of  it — demand  that  his  name  should  be 
rescued  from  that  obscurity  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  in- 
volved. 

'68.-FUCUS  WIGGHII. 

1  F.  fronde  filiformi  sub-gelatinosa  ramosissima  ;  ramulis  setaceis 
sub-simplicibus  sparsis  apice  capsuliferis ;  capsulis  lanceolatis 
rnucror.atis. — Linn. Trans,  vi.  t.  11. 

'  Among  the  rejectamenta  of  the  sea  at  Yarmouth. 

*  Annua! — July. 

'  Root  a  minute,  blackish  callus;  frond  cylindrical,,  filiform, 
about  the  thickness  of  packthread,  from  three  to  six  inches  high, 
divided,  immediately  adjoining  its  base,  into  branches  of  consi- 
derable but  uncertain  lengths,  which  are  again  beset  with  others, 
arranged  in  general  alternately,  though  by  no  means  certainly  so, 
and  giving  the  frond,  in  some  measure,  a  pinnated  appearance. 
All  these,  the  large  as  well  as  small,  are  clothed  with  mirmte  seta?, 
or  ramuli,  scattered  without  order  at  short  inteivals  from  each 
ether;  in  general  about  a  line  long,  and  sample  ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, once  or  even  twice  fo  ked,  and  so  much  elongated  as  to  ap- 
pear as  if  tl  ev  would  in  time  become  new  branches.  These  leta? 
perform  the  oil  ce  of  pedunc  e;,  and  support  at  their  apices  lam  re- 
late r  v  to  enc  date  rods,  terminated  by  a  sharp  point,  and  tea 
smali  to  be  easily  visib'e  to  the  naked  eye,  but,  -under  the  micro- 
scope, evidently  full  of  seeds.  The  substance  is  between  carti- 
laginous and  gelatinous,  extremely  tender  ;  the  colour  a  very  pa  e, 
sub-diaphanous  rose-red.'     Vol.  u.  p.  362, 
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After  what  has  been  said,  no  further  recommendation  of  the 
Synopsis  can  be  necessary ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  earnestly- 
exhorting  the  author  to  pursue  his  researches,  and  to  favour  the 
botanical  world  with  the  general  history  of  Fuci,  foreign  as  well 
as  British.  ,uHe  hints  a  design  of  this  kind  in  the  present  work, 
and  we  truu-,  that  the  execution  will  not  be  delayed. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  13. — A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester, 
in  the  Tear  1 802;  and  published  at  their  Request.  By  'John  Laivt 
D.  D.  &c.     Afto.     is.  6d.     Payne.      1802. 

THE  worthy  dignitary  who  delivered  this  charge  has  presided 
at  not  less  than  thirty  visitations;  and  the  sentiments  here  expressed 
are  in  general  worthy  of  his  years  and  his  office:  seme  few  points, 
indeed,  seem  to  require  a  little  more  discussion  and  consideration,  on 
the  part  of  both  his  auditors  and  readers;  or  the  doctor's  authority 
and  influence  may  occasion  some  unnecessary  and  improper  ebul- 
litions of  zeal. 

'  It  is  a  fact  too  well  known,  that  books  of  infidelity  are  still 
actively  dispersed  in  this  country  ;  the  design  "of  which  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every  believer  in  the  word  of  God  resolutely  to  oppose, 
not  only  by  argument- — for  many  will  not  listen  to  the  cool  sug- 
gestions of  reason — but  by  stopping  the  circulafion  of  the  poison 
in  the  very  first  instance,  and  by  exposing  those,  both  to  public 
justice  and  to  public  infamy,  who  labour  to  deprive  mankind  of  the 
surest  source  of  comfort,  and  the  best  means  of  securing  the  quiet 
and  happiness  of  the  community.'     p.  7. 

Now  we  read  of  the  early  Christians  having  brought  improper 
books  of  their  own,  and  thrown  them  into  the  fire;  but  we  do 
not  find  any  recommendation  given  by  Christ  or  his  apostles,  to 
employ  temporal  coercion  against  those  who  circulate  such  writings. 
If  this  conduct  were  strictly  adopted,  and  the  civil  magistrate 
would  allow  it,  there  is  no  defining  its  consequences.  We  might 
be  soon  harassed  with  the  introduction  of  an  index  expurgutqrtus ; 
and  under  pretext  of  destroy  ing  infidelity,  all  free  discussion  might 
be  gradually  abolished.  What  book  can  contain  more  of  the  poison 
ef  infidelity,  and  in  its  worst  form,  than  Mr,  Gibbon's  '  Decline. 
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and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ?'  Yet  the  true  way  to  prevent  the 
baneful  effects  which  such  a  work  may  produce,  is  not  to  suppress 
it,  or  to  expose  its  venders  to  public  justice  and  public  infamy,  but 
to  demonstrate  the  errors  of  the  writer,  and  from  his  own  work 
to  prove,  that  the  very  conduct  of  Christians  which  he  exposes 
ought  to  be  exposed,  because  inconsistent  with  Chtg.tian  charity, 
and  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  they  professed. 

On  the  charge  advanced  bv  the  evangelical  clergy  against  their 
brethren  who  keep  themselves  more  directly  within  the  pale,  the 
following  is  a  just  observation. 

'.The  charges  indeed  of  insincerity,  and  of  abandoning  doctrines 
which  we  have  solemnly  undertaken  to  preach,  we  naturally  wish 
to  repel ;  because  a  silent  acquiescence  under  them  may  be  repre- 
sented as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  truth.  We  heir  therefore  to 
assure  our  accusers,  that  we  require  no  other  latitude  of  interpreta- 
tion in  explaining  the  Articles  of  our  church  than  what  may  be 
warranted  by  considering  them  as  articles  of  peace,  comprehen- 
sive in  their  nature,  and  in  any  mysterious  point  of  doctrine  to  be 
received  "  in  such  wise  as  that  doctrine  is  generally  set  forth  to 
us  in  Holy  Scripture."  History  informs  us,  that  in  the  original 
compilation  of  this  work  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  some 
of  those  points  which  are  still  agitated  among  the  believers  in  the 
revealed  will  of  God.  And  when  the  contender  for  justification 
by  faith  alone  shelters  himself  under  the  article  drawn  up  expressly 
on  this  very  subject,  we  entreat  him  to  extend  his  search  to  the 
article  that  immediately  follows,  wherein  he  will  find  that  "  good 
works  are  termed  the  natural,  nay  the  necessary  effects  of  a  true 
and  lively  faith."     r.  12. 

The  phrase  'articles  of  peace'  is  liable  to  some  exception.  They 
are  articles  of  peace,  inasmuch  only  as  they  settle  differences 
in  religious  opinions,  by  authoritatively  prescribing  bounds  to  every 
opinion  on  which  they  treat;  and  their  subscribers  must  neces- 
sarily be  at  peace  with  each  other,  because  no  one  is  justified  in 
swerving  from  the  plain  and  obvious  doctrine  laid  down  in  any  one 
of  them.  If,  indeed,  two  opposite  opinions  be  held  by  any  parties 
upon  the  same  article,  there  cannot  be  peace  between  those  parties, 
because  both  opinions  cannot  be  right,  and  one  of  the  parties  must 
necessarily  lie  under  the  censures  of  the  church. 

Eut,  if  we  might  wish  that  the  worthy  author  had  been  a  little 
more  cautious  on  the  one  point,  and  explicit  on  the  other,  we  can- 
not too  much  commend  the  general  style  of  his  admonitions  to  the 
clergy.  He  notices,  with  great  propriety,  the  interference  of  the 
legislature  to  rescue  them  from  vexatious  prosecutions,  as  a  proof 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  order  is  held.  He  assures  them,  that 
'  the  clergy  have  never  wanted  advocates  while  they  have  shown 
themselves  patterns  of  good  works,  and  in  doctrines  have  testified 
uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity/ 

'  If  we  are  resident  ourselves  in  our  respective  cures,  and  dili- 
gently perform  our  own  duty;  or,  in  cases  of  allowed  absence  from 
them,  secure  the  assistance  of  diligent  and  faithful  ministers;  we 
shall  then  defeat,  in  a  great  measure,  the  attempts  to  lessen  our 
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authority.  Such  an  effect  may  not  always  be  seen  In  extensive 
towns,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  men  of  divers  habits  and 
dispositions,  and  who  may  be  inclined,  like  the  Athenians  of  old, 
to  "  spend  their  time  principally  in  telling  or  hearing  some  new 
thing."  But  in  the  retirement  of  a  country  village,  the  impression 
of  extraneous  and  unauthorised  teachers  will  be  tecble,  where  there 
is  a  minister  "  of  good  behaviour,  apt  to  teach,"  and  conciliating  in 
his  manners.'     P.  14. 

Art.  14.— A  Layman  s  Account  of  his  Faith  and  Practice,  ax  a 
Member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  iu  Scotland :  published  ivith  the 
Approbation  of  the  Bishops  of  that  Church.  To  which  are  added, 
some  Forms  of  Prayer,  from  the  most  approved  Manuals,  for  assisting 
the  Devotion  of  private  Christians  on  various  Occasions.  With  a 
Letter  from  the  Reverend  Charles  Daubeny  to  a  Scotch  Nobleman,  on 
the  Subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Unity.  \lmo.  2s.  6d.  Boards.  Moir, 
Edinburgh.     i8ci. 

A  vindication  of  the  episcopalian  dissenters  in  Scotland,  written 
with  great  temperance  and  moderation.  The  arguments  are,  how- 
ever, m#tny  of  them,  of  such  a  nature,  that  if,  instead  of  a  member  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  episcopalian  dissenter  from  it,  we 
put  them  into  the  mouths  of  a  protestant  and  a  papist,  the  pro- 
tectant must  be  made  to  acknowledge  himself  in  error,  by  departing 
from  popery.  The  writer  falls  into  the  vulgar  mistake  of  consider- 
ing the  bishop,,  priest,  and  deacon,  as  corresponding  with  the  high 
priest,  the  priests,  and  Levites  under  the  Mosaic  law,  forgetting  that 
there  could  be  only  onehigh  priest  at  the  head  of  theLevitical  church 
at  the  same  time;  and  if  such  a  high  priest  were  necessary  to  the 
^Christian  church,. the  pope  might  put  in,  and  not  without  some 
strong  arguments  in  his  favour,  a  claim  to  this  pretended  supe- 
riority: but  the  fact  is,  that  the  terms  bishop,  presbyter,  and 
deacon,  have  no  analogy  whatsoever  with  the  Lev itical  offices;  ior 
ihey  are  borrowed  from  the  synagogue  worship  of  the  Jews — the 
bishop  being  the  overseer  or  president  of  the  synagogue;  the  pres- 
byters the  committee  of  elders,  as  his  council  ;  the  deacons  the 
officers  under  their  appointment,  tor  the  management  of  their  con- 
cerns, as  the-  distribution  of  biead,  and  the  like.  Hence  in  the 
Christian  church,  we  read  of  many  bishops;  and  the  bishops  of  the 
rirst  century  will  be  found  to  correspond  entirely  to  this  description. 

Art.  15.  —  The  Amen  to  Social  Prayer  illustrated  and  improved. 
A  Sermon  preached  in  Mr.  Button's  Meeting-House,  Dean-Street, 
Southivarh,  at  the. Baptist  Monthly  Meeting,  Nov.  20,  1800.  By 
Abraham  Booth.    Svo.      is.     Button  and  Son. 

The  text  prefixed  to  this  discourse  is  contained  in  four  verses  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  the  last  word  is  Amen — a  word 
frequently  used,  and  with  great  propriety,  in  the  church  of  England, 
but  very  seldom  uttered  in  congregations  similar  to  that  of  which 
the  writer  is  minister.  This  word — Amen — however  is  the  theme 
oi'  the  discourse,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  every  thing 
which  preceded  it  in  thV  text:  but  the  preacher  is  not  to  be  rigidly 
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condemned,  since  he  had  not  the  liberty,  it  seems,  of  choosing 
his  own  text,  which  was  assigned  to  him  by  others,  probably  with 
a  view  of  trying  the  strength  of  his  abilities,  as  was  the  cuctom 
with  the  sophists  of  old,  on  any  question  that  was  likelv  to  be 
attended  with  difficulty.  Indeed,  the  whole  sermon  reminds  us  of 
those  ancient  exercises;  though  the  preacher  is  content  with  very 
inferior  attempts  at  eloquence,  as  may  be  seen  by  ti\e  following 
specimen. 

'  When  persons  come  into  a  worshipping  assembly  after  prayer 
is  begun,  they  are  not  only  rendered  incapable  of  saying  Amen,  to 
the  preceding  petitions ;  but  they  interrupt  the  devotion  of  cti.ers. 
This  they  do,  not  merely  by  the  opening  of  door:-,,  passing  the  aisles, 
and  entering  the  pews;  the  noise  of  all  which  is  often  ir.crea  ed  by 
the  clatter  of  pattens;  but,  sometimes,  when  taking  their  seats,  by 
paying  a  kind  of  profane  respect  one  to  another  in  the  same  pew. 
I  said,  a  kind  of  profane  respect:  nor  can  I  give  it  a.  milder  ep  thet. 
Because,  to  suspend,  though  but  for  a  moment,  an  act  of  devotion 
to  God,  rather  than  omit  a  token  of  politeness,  or  ?n  expression  of 
esteem,  to  a  fellow-worm  ;  is  incomparably  more  absurd  and  inde- 
cent, than  for  a  condemned  felon,  when  begging  his  life  at  the  feet 
of  his  sovereign,  to  discontinue  his  interesting  supplication,  while 
he  takes  the  opportunity  of  caressing  a  lap-dog.'     p.  33. 

Art.  16. — Methodism  unmasked,  or  the  Progress  of  Puritanism,  from 
the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  intended  as  an  Explanatory 
Supplement  to  "  Hints  to  Heads  of  Families."  By  the  Rev.  T.  E* 
Qiuen,  A.B.   £sV.     8vo.     $s.'6d.     Hatchard.      1802. 

If  this  pamphlet  were  likely  to  be  read,  it  might  in  an  ignorant 
age  produce  very  pernicious  effects.  All  the  nonsense  and  trash  of 
the  abbe  Barruel  and  professor  Robison  are  made  to  bear  upon  the 
fnethodists  and  the  dissenters.  Even  '  the  attacks  recently  made  upon 
public  schools,'  though  known  to  have  come  from  men  of  high  rank 
in  the  church,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  puritanical  principles,  are 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  leaven.  From  one  curious  fact,  the 
spirit  of  the  writer  may  be  discerned.  A  dissenting  minister  was 
accused  of  a  crime,  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old-Bailey,  and  ac- 
quitted. The  next  Sunday  he  preached  before  a  congregation  of 
dissenters;  and  the  writer  has  the  assurance  to  ask,  '  Can  any 
person  dare  to  say  that  this  was  not  flying  in  the  face  of  govern- 
ment most  audaciously  ?'  This  insinuation  against  government  and 
the  dissenters  is  most  outrageous.  What !  will  this  divine  dare  to  say 
that  government-  is  displeased  at  a  subject  being  found  innocent  ?  Will 
he  dare  to  say  that  government  wishes  for  the  death  of  its  subjects? 
But  that  a  dissenting  minister  should  be  tried  for  an  offence,  is  a 
sufficient  charge  against  his  sect,  though  he  was  acquitted.  The 
author  forgets,  that  for  the  same  offence  a  very  orthodox  clergy- 
man of  the  church  of  England  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged  :  yet  no  one  is  fool  enough,  on  this  account,  to  allege  any 
thing  against  the  orthodoxy  or  loyalty  of  the  church  of  England. 
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Art.  17. — Sermons  by  the  late  Reverend  Thomas  Hebbes,  A.  M.  &c 

8vo.      White.      1802. 

These  Sermons  were  not  intended  for  publication  by  the  author, 
whose  v\  idow  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  late  princess  Amelia,  which 
ceased  at  her  royal  highnesses  death.  They  are  plain  and  practical 
discourses ;  and  the  well-disposed  have,  by  purchasing  them,  a  good 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  benefit  of  the  author's  widow, 
and  of  showing  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  himself;  an  oppor* 
tunity,  of  which  we  hope  the  younger  clergy  will  avail  themselves. 

Art.  18. — Christian  Zeal,  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Scots  Church, 

London-Wall,  May  30th,  1802,  before  the   Correspondent  Eoard  in 

London,  of  the  Society  in  Scotland,  (incorporated  by  Royal  Charter) 

far  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 

By  Joseph  Hughes,  life.      8vo,      is.     Wiitiams.      1802. 

The  objects,  characteristics,  recommendations,  and  field  of  exer- 
cise and  zeal  of  the  institution  referred  to,  form  the  main  subject  of 
this  discourse;  into  which  is  introduced  a  panegyric  upon  a  mini- 
ster, who,  as  a  preacher,  a  tutor,  and  a  writer,  is  certainly  deserving 
of  high  commendation.  We  were  for  a  long  time  wondering  who 
this  gentleman  could  be,  when  the  preacher  was  at  last  kind  enough 
to  give  us  the  name  of  Doddridge ;  and,  after  this  long  episode, 
entertained  us  with  nearly  a  score  of  verses,  whose  introduction 
seemed  just  as  ill  suited  to  the  discourse  as  the  panegyric.  We 
highly  commend  the  institution,  for  the  benefit  of  which  this  sermon 
was  preached  ;  and  are  concerned  to  find  that  the  salary  of  the 
schoolmaster  is  upon  an  average  under  thirteen  pounds.  Surely, 
if  this  were  made  known  sufficiently  to  the  nobility,  and  the  rich 
merchants  of  Scotland,  they  would  speedily  advance  it  to  at  least 
thirty  pounds. 

Art.  ig.-~A  Manual  of  Religious  Knowledge;  for  the  Use  of  Sunday 
Schools,  and  of  the  Poor  in  General.  8vo.  No  Publisher's  name. 
Ormskirk.      1801. 

By  way  of  inspiring  young  children  with  a  love  of  devotion  and 
prayer,  the  business  of  the  Sunday-school  at  Ormskirk  '  begins  and 
concludes  with  the  repetition  of  prayer,  by  scholars  called  up  with- 
out order,  and  unexpectedly  ;  the  smallest  hesitation  being  punished 
as  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  regular  devotion.'  This  method 
is  recommended  to  other  committees;  but  we  cannot  join  in  the 
recommendation;  as  punishing)  for  not  saying  a  prayer,  must  make 
the  child  think  prayer  rather  a  task  than  a 'privilege.  Beggars, 
wc  know,  beat  their  children  if  they  do  not  whine  and  cant  as 
they  are  taught;  and  of  course  the  children  learn  a  peculiar  mode 
of  recitative.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  children  ct  Ormskirk 
will  not  be  taught  to  acquire  such  a  recitative,  nor  in  the  same 
way,  which  may  make  them  set  little  value  on  prayer  in  future 
life.  The  book  labours  under  two  defects — the  one  of  being  very 
iil  printed,  and  the  other,  of  containing  too  much  matter  for  young 
persons.  The  attempt  of  putting  a  great  deal  into  a  small  compass 
is  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  learners,  and   discourages  them  very 
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rouv'h  in  their  progress.  Large  margins  and  a  large  print  are  best 
adapted  for  the  poor/  to  whose  lot  unhappily  fall  bad  print  and 
small  margins. 

A^t.  20. —  An  English  Harmony  of  the  four  Evangelists,  generally  dis- 
posed after  the  Manner  of  the  Greek  of  William  Newcome,  Archbishop 
nf  Armagh  ;  with  a  Map  of  Palestine,  divided  according  to  the  twelve 
Tribes,   Explanatory    Notes,    and    Indexes.      Svo.     "Js.  6d.    Boards. 
Phillips.     1802. 

The  uses  of  an  harmony  are  well  known,  both  to  the  learned  and 
to  Christians  in  general.     The  Greek  of  archbishop  Newcome  is 
here  followed  with  the  vulgar  English  version,  divided  in  the  same 
improper  manner  into  verses.     Whatever  reason  there  might  have 
been    for   such   division  of  the  Testament  original!}',  we  can   see 
none  for  retaining  it  in  a  publication  like  the  present,  especially  as 
all  its  supposed  advantages  would  have  been  equally  well  preserved 
bv  figures  on  the  margin,  and  an  asterisk,  or  smaller  mark,  to  denote 
the  termination  of  the  verse.     It  appears  rather  strange,  moreover, 
that,  when  so  many  improvements  and  corrections  have  been  made, 
both  in  translating  the  original,  and  from  the  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, the   vulgar  version   should  have  been  uniformly  retained, 
and  scarcely  any  noLice  taken  of  the  labours  of  so  many  learned 
bibliasts.     Some  very  useful  notes  are  added  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  to  ascertain   the  time  and  place  in  which,  and  where,  any 
transaction  recorded  in  the  text  is  supposed  to  have  occurred;,  but 
the  chief  illustrations  are  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  volume;  where 
many  judicious   extracts    appear  from  a  variety  of  authors.     The 
whole  of  these  illustrations  we  should,  however,  have  preferred  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  along  with  the  running  notes.     In  its  pre- 
sent form,  nevertheless,  this  work  may  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage; although  it  is  obvious,  from  what  we  have  already  observed 
upon  it,  that  there  is  room  for  great  improvement;  and  he  who  will 
devote  his  time  to  an  harmony  taken  from  the  Greek  of  Griesbach, 
correcting  the  vulgar  translation  in  those  instances  only  in  which 
it  deviates  in  sense  from  the  original,  and  adding  such  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  as  may  illustrate  the  text,  will  perform  a  very 
beneficial  service  to  the  public. 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  2i — VI  Tesoro  Espanol,  0  Eiblioteca  portatil  Espanola ;  que 
Contiene  Extractos  Escogidos  delos  mas  Celebres  Escritores  Espanoles, 
con  Not  as,  para  la  Illustration  y  mayor  Claridad  delas  Voces  y  Sen- 
tentias  que  hubieran  prodido  ofiecer  alguna  Dificultad.  Par  Don 
A.  L.  Josse.     a  vols.  8vo.     it.  8s.    sewed.     Duiau  &  Co.     1802. 

This  compilation  is  formed  upon  the  plan  of  our  Elegant  Extracts. 
It  would  have  been  more  useful,  if  it  had  contained  biographical 
notice;,  and  if  all  translations  had  been  excluded.  There  is  an 
absurdity  in  including  passages  from  Rousseau,  jCaraccioli,  and 
Ossian,  under  such  a  title.  The  selections  in  the  prose  volumes 
are  from  Luis  de  Granada/ Fej 00,  O  Feliz  Indepente  oi'  Almeida, 
(which  M.  Jos§e  does  not  mention  as  a  Portuguese  work),  Lorenzo 
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Gracian,  an  author  deservedly  neglected  and  despised,  Quevedo, 
Cervantes,  Solis,  Isla,  with  certain  academical  orators  that  are  not 
likely  to  obtain  any  applause  out  of  the  Academy.  '} 
nothing  from  Mendoza,  nothing  from  Montemayor,  nothing  no;:.. 
the  old  romances,  nothing  from  the  old  novelets;  and  though  the 
editor  admits  translations  Irom  the  Portuguese,  nothing  from  Vieifa, 
not  even  though  that  wonderful  man  sometimes  wrote  in  Castiiian  ; 
and  though  El  Tesoro  Espanol  might  have  contained  Portuguese 
extracts,  El  Tesoro  Castellano  should  have  been  the  exclusive  title. 

In  the  poetical,  part,  the  Fables  of  Yriarti  are  included,  admir 
productions  which  well  deserve  translation.     Copious  extracts  are 
also  given  from   the  Araucana,  and  from  the  At^triatla,  a  poem, 
<  :i  M.  Josse  seems  to  think  deserving  of  praise,  because  Cer- 
vantes praised  it.     Too  much  is  given  from  the  modern  writers  and 
from  prize  poems;   too  little  from  the   earlier  and  better  poets; 
from  the  Argensolas,  from  Francisco  cle  Rioja,  from  Quevedo,  I 
Not  one  ballad  occurs  in  the  collection — an  unaccountable  and  un- 
pardonable omission.    We  suspect  that  the  selection  has  been  n; 
irom  a  scanty  library;   yet  such  as  it  is,  it  will  be  found!  useful  in 
country,  where  Spanish  books-are  so  scarce. 

Art.  22. — The  Manuscripts  of  Virtudeo,  published  for  the  Amusement 
amd   Improvement   of    Young    Persons  :     To    nvhlch     are    subjoined? 
Thoughts  on  Education,  addressed  to  Parents.     By  Eliza  Andre 
Svo.     3-r.    Boards.     Baichard.      1801. 

The  manuscripts  of  Virtudeo  will,  in  general,  be  perused  Willi 
much  advantage  by  young  persons ;  for  they  are  warm  advocates  in 
the  cause  of  virtue :  but  we  wonder  much  at  the  admission  of  so 
illiberal  a  paper  as  manuscript  IV.  amongst  them.  The  Thoughts. 
on  Education  are  sometimes  just,  sometimes  not.  The  idea  of 
making  religion  the  basis  of  it  is  a  most  important  one,  and  is  very 
earnestly  and  properly  insisted  on,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of 
establishing  virtuous  principles  by  habit.  The  author,  howcv-  1 
has  not  convinced  us,  that  the  study  of  music  and  drawing  is  not- 
as  useful  for  a  female  as  that  of  the  Persian,  ^Grecian  Roman 

history.     The  daughters  of  persons  in  the  lower  conditions  oi 
have  enough  to  learn  of  a  different  nature  from  either.     But  the 
designs,  set  to  be  copied  by  young  women  of  greater  pretension-, 
must  be  bad  indeed,  as  well  as  the  songs  they   are  taught  to  sing, 
befoi  can  be  called  less  innocent  than  the  murders,  iric< 

adulteries,  and  numberless  other  impurities,  with  which  tho  '.  histo- 
ries, from  beginning  to  end,  so  copiously  abound. 

Art.  zi.—Astroaoriawd  and.    Geographical  Lessors ;   being  an  Intro- 
ductioii  to  the   Use  of  the  Globes  ;   ivith  a  Var'u  ty  of  Problems 
Examples.      For    the    Use    of   Schools'.      By   James   Levett.    Svs. 
Badcock. 

This  work  is  written  in  questions  and  answers.     The  words 
not  well  selected;  they  are  much  too  difficult    foi    li  trners.     "     : 
second  answer  can  afford  little  satisfaction.     The  learner  is  a.-ked, 
why  one  giqbe  is  called  celestial  and  the  other  terrestrial  ?  to  which 
the  reply  is,  Jjecausc.  the  celestial  globe  represents  the  hcuv  :.v  i 
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with  the  situation  of  the  fixed  stars;  and  the  terrestrial  globe  re- 
presents the  earth,  with  its  several  lands,  seas,  islands,  &c. 

Art.  24. — Bible  Stories.  "Memorable  Acts  of  the  ancient  Patriarchs  > 
"Judges  and  Kings  :  extracted  from  their  original  Historians.  For 
the  Use  of  Children.  By  11  illiam  Scolfield.  2  Vols.  iSmo.  45-.  Bound. 
Philips.     1802. 

A  weil  managed  little  selection  for  the  use  of  children;  delivered 
in  nearly  the  same  words  as  employed  bv  the  saC  ed  historians. 

Art.  25. — Feat:: res  of  the  Youthful  Mind;    or,  Tales  for  Juvenile 
Readers.     By  Anne  Stone.     Svo.     2s.     Harris.      1802. 

This  volume  is  calculated,  as  the  author  intends  it,  for  the  amu  ;e* 
ment  of  children. 

Art.  26. — Philario  and  Clarinda.  A  Warning  to  Youth,  against 
Scepticism,  Infidelity,  and  Vice.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Thoroivgood* 
8vo.  3 s.     Courier.      1802. 

We  think  this  book  has  been  rather  appreciated  by  the  esteem 
which  the  readers  of  the  manuscript  had  for  the  author,  than  by  any 
intrinsic  value  in  the  performance.  It  is  indeed  intended  well  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  truth,  and  constancy  ;  but  the  treachery  of 
Philario  may  be  found  more  forcibly  depicted  in  an  hundred  other 
volumes  of  lighter  novels,  published  in  the  language  of  our  own 
and  every  other  nation  in  Europe. 

POETRY. 

Art.  27. — Saint  Peter's  Denial  of  Christ':  a  Seatonian  Prize  Poem* 
By  the  Rev.  William  Cockburn,  M.  A.  idc.  4/0.  2s.  Rivingtons. 
1802. 

Mr.  Cockburn,  we  suspect,  had  no  competitor;  or  surely  such 
lines  as  these  could  never  have  won  the  prize. 

*  Oh  !  gracious  Saviour  !   Ill-requited  Lamb  ! 
When  from  thy  throne  of  bright  preeminence 
Bisrob'd  of  deity,  thou  didst  condescend 
To  visit  man,  as  man,  how  amiable, 
How  sweet  3  pattern  didst  thou  give  this  world 
Of  mildest  mercy,   "  unexampled  love, 
Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine ;" 
Exalted  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
Thou  sitt'st  encircled  with  the  dazzling  blaze 
Of  his  unfading  glory,  beaming  forth 
Divinity  unclouded,  chosen  b_)  him 
The  future  judge  of  man:  whence  joy  to  us 
And  hope  unspeakable  ;  with  loud  acclaim 
Let  then  the  earth  its  grateful  voice  upraise 
To  join  the  heavenly  choir,  tiiat  constant  sing 
Harmonious  praise,  to  the  everlasting  God 
Hosannas  high — Thanks  be  to  thee,  O  Son  ! 
Who  out  of  love  to  man  lor  man  became 
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The  sacrifice— to  thee,  O  Father !   thanks 
For  all  thy  bounties,  but  over  all  for  this 
That  from  thy  bosom  thou  didst  give  thy  Son 
To  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  our  sins, 
And  stdl  in  mercy  hast  appointed  him 
To  be  our  judge  all  merciful — to  him, 
To  thee,  and  to  the  ever-blessed  Spirit 
Who  gave  to  man  £he  knowledge  excellent 
Of  all  thine  excellence — To  the  Triad,  One, 
Incomprehensible,  immortal  God 
Be  glory  infinite,  etern'al  praise, 
As  was,  and  is, 'and  shall  be  evermore.'     p  18. 

On  referring  to  the  clause  of  Mr.  Seaton's  will,  we  perceive  that 
the  rents  of  the  Kislingbury  estate  were  to  be  given  to  the  success- 
ful composer  of  poem,  ode,  or  copy  of  verses.  Mr.  Cockburn 
should  have  chosen  the  last  denomination  for  his  performance  ;  to 
call  it  a  poem,   is  like  Lucus  a  non  lucendo. 

Art.  28. — Broad  Grins;  by  George  Colman,  (the  Tounger ;)  com- 
prising, with  nezv  additional  Tales  in  Verse,  those  formerly  published 
vnder  the  Title  of  <■  My  Night-Gown  and  Slippers?  Svo.  5s.  Boards. 
Caded  and  Davies.   1802. 

Mr.  Colman's  peculiar  manner  appears  in  his  advertisement. 

'  My  booksellers  informed  me,  lately,  that  several  inquiries  had 
been  made  for  my  Night-Gown  and  Slippers, — but  that  every 
copy  had  been  sold  : — they  had  been  out  of  print  these  two  years. — 
"  Then  pub  iish  them  again, ;'  said  I,  boldly, — (I  print  at  my  own 
risk)— and  with  an  air  of  triumph.  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies  ad- 
vised me  to  make  additions. — "  The  work  is,  really,  too  short," — 
said  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies. — "I  wish,  gentlemen," returned  L 
"  my  readers  were  of  your  opinion."  "  I  protest,  sir,"  said  they, 
(and  they  asserted  it,  both  together,  with  great  emphasis,)  "  you 
have  but  Three  Tales." — I  told  them,  carelessly,  it  was  enough  lor 
the  greatest  bashaw,  among  modern  poets,  and  wished  them  a  good 
morning.  When  a  man,  as  Sterne  observes,  "  can  extricate  him- 
self with  an  equivoque,  in  such  an  unequal  match," — (and  two  book- 
sellers to  one  poet  are  tremendous  odds) — "  he  is  not  ill  off;  "—but 
reflecting  a  little,  as  I  went  home,  I  began  to  think  my  pun  was  a 
vile  one. — and  did  not  assist  me,  one  jot,  in  my  argument;— and, 
now  I  have  put  it  upon  paper,  it  appears  viler  still;— -it  is  execra- 
ble.— So,  without  much  further  reasoi.ing,  I  sat  down  to  rhyming  ; 
— rhyming,  as  the  reader  will  see,  in  open  defiance  of  all  reason,— 
except  the  reasons  of  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies/     p.  v. 

The  additional  ta'es  are  two  :  the  first  taken  from  the  Fabliaux, 
edited  by  Le  Grand,  but  so  narrated  as  to  have  all  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality.    We  extract  a  principal  incident  from  this  slory. 

'  Snug,  in  an  English  garden's  shades!  spof, 

A  structure  -tanas,  and  welcomes  many  a  breeze  ; 

Lonely,  and  simple  as  a  plough  man's  cot, 

Where  monarchs  may  unbend,  who  wish  for  ease. 
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'  There  sit  philosophers  ;  and  sitting  read  ; 

And  to  some  end  apply  the  dullest  pages; 
And  pity  the  barbarians,  north  of  Tweed, 

Who  scout  these  fabricks  of  the  southern  sages. 

*  Sure,  for  an  edifice  in  estimation,    . 

Never  was  any  less  presuming  seen  ! 
It  shrinks,  so  modestly,  from  observation  ! 

And  hides  behind  ail  sorts  of  evergreen  ;— - 
Like  a  coy  maid,  designed  for  filthy  man, 
Peeping,  at  his  approach,  behind  her  fan. 

"Into  this  place,  unnoticed  by  beholders, 

The  duke  of  Limbs,  most  circumspectly,  stole, 

And  shot  the  friar  off  his  shoulders, 

Just  like,  a  sack  of  round  Newcastle  coal : 

'  Not  taking  an)  pains, 

Nor  caring,  in  the  Iea^t, 
How  he  deposited  the  friar's  remains, 

No  more  than  if  a  friar  w^re  a  beast. 

eNo  funeral,  of  which  you  ever  heard, 

Was  mark'd  with  ceremonies  half  so  slight; 

For  John  was  left,  not  like  the  dead  interred, 
But  like  the  living,  sitting  bolt  upright ! 

*  Has  no  shrewd  reader,  of  one  sex  or  t'other, 

Recurring  to  the  facts,  already  stated, 
Thought  on  a  certain  Roger  ? — that  same  brother, 
Who  hated  John,  and  whom  John  hated  ? 

'  'Tis,  now,  a  necessary  thing  to  say 

That,  at  this  juncture,  Roger  wasn't  well ; 
Poor  Man  !   he  had  been  rubbing,  all  the  day, 
His  stomach  with  coarse  towels  ; 
And  clapping  trenchers,  hot  as  hell, 
Upon  his  bowels ; 
Where  spasms  were  kicking  up  a  furious  frolick. 
Afflicting  him  with  mulligrubs,  and  colick. 

'He,  also,  had  imbibed,  to  sooth  his  pains, 
Ofpulvis  rhei  very  many  grains  ; 
And  to  the  garden's  deepest  shade  was  bent, 
To  give,  quite  privily,  his  sorrows  vent: 

*  When,  there, — alive  and  merry  to  appearance — 

He  'spied  his  ancient  foe,  by  the  moon's  light  !- 
Who  sat  erect,  with  so  much  perseverance, 
It  look'd  as  if  he  kept  his  post  in  spite. 

'  A  case  it  is  of  piteous  distress 

If,  carrying  a  secret  grief  about, 
We  wish  to  bury  it,  in  a  recess, 

And  find  another  there,  who  keeps  us  out. 
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'  Expecting,  soon,  his  enemy  to  go, 
Roger,  at  first,  walked  to  and  fro, 

With  tolerably  tranquil  paces  ; 
But  finding  John  determined  to  remain, 
Roger,  each  time  he  pass'd,  thro'  spite,  or  pain, 

Made,  at  his  adversary,  hideous  faces, 

*  How  misery  will  lower  human  pride ! 

7\nd  make  us  buckle  !— 
Roger,  who,  all  his  life,  had  John  defied, 

Was  now  obliged  to  speak  him  fair, — and  truckle, 

"  Behold  me,"  Roger  cried,  '<  behold  me,  John! 
lntreating  as  a  favour  you'll  be  gone; 

Me  !  your  sworn  foe,  tho'  fellow-lodger  ; 
Me  !-— who,  in  agony,  though  suing  now  to  you, 
Would,  once,  have  seen  you  damn'd  ere  make  a  bow  to  yoi^ 
Me— Roger  \" 

*  To  this  address,  so  fraught  with  the  pathctick, 

John  remain'd  dumb,  as  a  Pythagorean  ; 
Seeming  to  hint,  "  Roger,  you're  a  plebeian 
Peripatetick." 

'  When  such  choice  oratory  has  not  hit, 

When  it  isj  e'en,  unanswered  by  a  grunt, 
*Tvvould  justify  tame  Job  to  curse  a  bit, 

And  set  an  angler  swearing  in  his  punt, 

*  Cholerick  Roger  could  net  brook  it; — 
So  seeing  a  huge  brick-bat,  up  he  took  it ; 

And  aiming,  like  a  marksman  at  a  crow,  , 

Plump  on  the  breast  he  hit  his  deadly  foe ; 

Who  fell,  like  pedants'  periods,  to  the  ground,— 

Very  inanimate,  and  very  round/     ¥.  82. 

This  is  Peter  Pindar's  style,  with  a  more  than  common  portion  of 
his  wit.  We  wish  the  faults  of  the  same  writer  were  r,ot  also  to  be 
found.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  such  talents  should  introduce  a 
note  only  for  its  obscenity  ! 

Akt.  29. — Variety:  a  Collection  of  Original  Poems.       By   ta    Lady* 
%vo,  4/.  Boards.  Wallis.   1802. 

We  can  adjudge  no  praise  to  these  productions.  What  will  our 
readers  think  to  see  a  passage  of  Ossian  thus  versified  from  a  French 
version  ? 

*  The  flower  when  cut  down  in  its  prime,  as  it  dies, 
Seems  to  say  to  the  Zephyrs  that  round  its  form  play, 
In  vain  would  ye  raise  me,  for  life  swiftly  flies, 
My  strength  and  my  beauty  untimely  decay  ; 

I  droop,  am  forlorn  ; 

Not  the  smiles  of  the  morn 
Can  my  charms  e'er  restore,  health  awaken  again. 
In  the  noon-tide  of  life,  in  my  bloom,  1  decline; 
The  ten  is  of  the  sky  on  my  head  shower  in  vain, 
Vain  the  dews  all  their  sweets  in  my  bosom  resign, 
Cri-#  Rev.  Vol.  37.  January,  1803,  I 
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'  The  night  quick  approaches,  the  storm  gathers  round  ; 
The  breath  of  a  pestilence  hated 
Disperses  the  plants  which  in  friendship  surround, 
And  the  fairer  each  flower,  the  worse  fated. 

Vain  for  me  smiles  the  morn, 

I  droop,  am  forlorn  : 
The  traveller  who  saw  me  of  !ate  on  the  plain, 
Who  Heaven  oft  for  me  would  implore, 
With  rapturous  hope,  to  review  me  again, 
Shall  return-  •  .Shall  return,  to  behold  me  no  more.'     p.  75. 

DRAMA. 

Art.  30.  — The  School  for  Prejudice  :  a  Comedy ,  in  Five  Acts.     Per- 
formed at  the  Theatre-Royal,   Covent-Garden.     By   Thomas  Dibdiu* 
Svo.     is.     Longman  and  Rees. 

Mr.  Dibdin's  modesty  does  not  presume  to  look  forward  to  much 
praise  for  this  attempt  at  comedy  :  had  he  expected  it,  indeed,  it 
could  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  him.  '  The  School  for  Prejudice 
was  originally  produced  in  three  acts,  under  the  title  of.  liberal 
Opinions :  its  success  induced  Mr.  Harris  to  desire  the  author  would 
make  the  additions  which  have  since  been  so  favourably  received 
by  the  audience,  and  which  (while  most  respectfully  submitted  to 
those  who  deign  to  peruse  them  in  the  closet)  are  now  accom- 
panied by  his  grateful  acknowledgements,  for  the  eminent  and 
friendly  exertions  bestowed  on  them  by  all  the  performers.'  Ad^ 
verlisement. 

'ACT  III. 

*  Scexe  I.  —  The  Inside  of  John  Grouse's  Cottage.    The  Door  opens 

tozvards  a  Wood. 

'  Enter  John  and  Parchment. 

*  John.  What,  and  so  he  says  he'll  always  he  good  to  me,  in 
spite  of  the  old  lady?  Why,  now',  that's  vary  kind  on  him.  I 
like  him  so  well,  that  I  think  I  cou'd  go  ail  over  'tworld  to  do  ought 
for  him.  Well  ;  but  thou'U  ha  'a  drop  o'  drink  ?  a  sup  o'yeal,  oud 
lad,  we.ant  thee  ? 

'  Parch.  No,  no,  I  thank  ye.  I  have  business  in  hand.  Be* 
sides,  there  seems  to  be  a  storm  brewing — Fare  thee  well. 

'  John,  I  mun  away  to  work  too.  1  ha'  gotlen  a  foinc  pig  to 
kill — I  hope  his  worship  will  accept  of  some  puddings.  Bless  his 
heart!   he  can  eat  a  homely  meal  as  well  as  a  poorer  man. 

*  Parch.  And  so  he  can,  ha!  ha!  ha!  I've  seen  him,  after  a 
long  ride,  fake  away  the  children's  bread  and  butter,  on  purpose  to 
give  them  something  for  it,  ha!   ha!   ha  ! 

'John.     Ha!    ha!   ha!    only  think   now,  that    of  all   trades,  so 

food  a  man  should  have  been  bred  a   lawyer,   and  thee   his  clerk  J 
hou  moant  mind  my  jokes  ;   but  I've  oft  been  puzzled  to  aecotin  t 
for  it — You  lawyer  folks  are  so  cunning. 

*  Parch.  Very  cunning  ;  and  hardly  one  of  them  that  isn't  as 
keen  as  a  Yorkshireman— You  musn't  mind  my  jokes,  you  know, 
ha!  ha!  ha!  [Exit. 
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'  John.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Well,  go  thy  ways — thou'rt  a  funny 
ould  man,  ha!  ha!  ha! — It  gets  very  dark  and  cloudy — I  think, 
there'll  be  some  thunner  flashes  come  down  afore  long — My  dame, 
I  warrant,  has  gotten  into  some  house  on't  road-*— I  wonder  where 
shew's  put  my  great  kniie  !  t'  pig  will  never  get  kill'd  an'  I  doant 
find  it.'     p.  35. 

It  mav  afford  a  good-natured  audience  some  pleasure  to  see  a 
cottjite  of  honest  countrymen  so  delighted  with  one  another's  joke? ; 
but  we  fear  they  will  hardly  find  wit  enough  in  them  to  make  them 
join  in  their  laughter. 

Art.  31. — 57.  David's  Day:  or,  the  Honest  Welchman.  A  Ballad 
Farce,  in  Two  Acts.  As  performed  at  the.  Theatre-Royal,  Covent- 
Garden.     By  Thomas  Dibdin.     8vo.      is.     Longman  and  Rees. 

This,  though  a  local  ballad,  as  the  title  shows,  will  give  pleasure 
either  to  the  reader  or  spectator  from  its  simplicity.  The  author's 
abilities  are  more  suited  to  farce  than  comedy.  In  the  latter  of 
these  species  of  drama  we  expect  something  of  dignity  (though,  it 
is  true,  of  late  years,  we  have  been  frequent!  v  disappointed) ;  whilst 
a  little  froth v  humour,  or  a  song  or  two  extravagantly  sung,  will 
always  be  a  gallery  passport  for  the  former. 

Art.  32. — The  Sixty-Third  Letter  :  a  Musical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts* 
As  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Hay-Market.  By  Walley  Cham' 
berlain  Oulton*     %vo.      is.  6d.     Barker.      1802. 

It  is  hardly  needful  for  us  to  remark  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
farces,  &c.  of  the  present  day,  for  they  bear  almost  universally  in 
their  front  the  mark  of  their  own  condemnation — we  mean*  a  de- 
dication to  some  one  performer  or  more,  and  an  acknowledgement 
that,  but  for  his  or  their  exertions*  the  piece  could  not  have  succeed- 
ed. Ridiculous  as  such  a  declaration  must  appear,  it  is,  unfortu- 
nately, often  too  true.  The  drama  before  us  has,  nevertheless, 
some  merit :  but  we  leave  our  readers  to  determine  whether  the 
klegant  expletives  which  we  have  marked  with  capitals  in  the 
following  scene,  will  serve  to  set  off  most  the  abilities  of  the  author 
or  the  actor.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  audience,  that  they 
suffered  a  second  representation  till  the  imprecations  had  been, 
obliterated. 

'  Scene  II.     Sir  Wilful'' $  Study. 

*  Sir  Wilful  Positive  discovered  alone  at  Breakfast. 

'  I  think  I  have  properly  secur'd  my  ward— -I  have  bound  her 
down  by  such  promises  that  I  may  bid  defiance  to  any  secret  lover 
-—•Here,  Dulcet! — damn  that  fellow  !  he's  worse  than  Casey  — 
for  ever  running  after  some  organ,  or  listening  to  a  ballad-singer— » 
J  wonder  my  sister-in-law  could  recommend  me  such  a  servant, 
when  she  knew  my  aversion  to  music  ;  but  I  dare  say  she  did  it  On 
purpose  to  torment  me. — Dulcet !    (ringing  a  bill.) 

'  Enter  Dulcet,  singing,  "  A  master  I  have,"  Bee. 
What  is  the  reason  I  must  ring  for  you  so  often  ? 

i  2 
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*  Dul.  I'm  sorry  for  it — I'm  sure,  sir,  I  never  wish  to  hear  you 
ring,  it's  such  discord. 

'  Sir  IF.  P.  And  confound  your  concord— here  take  away  the 
tilings. 

'  Dul.  (approaching  ifte  tabic,  takes  tip  the  bell  and  begins  to  sing, 
ringing  to  the  tune  of)  "  Merry  are  the  bells  and  merry  do  they 
ring." 

'  Sir  IV.  P.  Zoun  ns  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  put  down  the  bell. 

'  Dul.  (singing)  "  Merry  is  myself  and  merry  will  I  sing." 

'  Sir  W.  P.  Do  you   hear  ?    put  it    down,    and  none  of  your 

DAMN'D  music  ! 

'  D«J.  Damn'd  music!  — 

*  Sir  IV.  P.  This  is  no  time  for  your  curs'd  notes. 

'  Dul.  Lord,  sir,  I'll  beat  time  if  you'll  let  me  (hums  a  tune  and 
beats  time  with  his  foot). 

1  Sir  W.  P.  Be  quiet,  fellow  !  Isn't  it  very  hard  I  must  be  tor- 
mented everv  day  with  your  abominable  sounds?  In  the  morn- 
ing   you   begin   with    what  you    call "  Good-morrow  to  your 

night-cap." 

*  Dul.  "  On  two  legs  rid,"  &c.  (singing.  J 

*  Sir  IV.  P.  Ouns!  be  quiet — then  at  night  you  play  on  the 
table  your  damn'd  confounded  noise  of  "  Go  to  bed  Tom." 

*  Dul.  Oh,  sir,  every  child  can  play  that  (playing  on  the  table.) 

*  Sir  IV.  P.  Ouns  !  he'tt  br.eak  all  the  things— be  quiet!  how 
dare  you  make  this  noise  in  my  ear  ? 

4  Dul.  Your  ear  !  lord,  sir,  you  have  no  ear! — You  don't  know 
"  Morgan  Rattler  "  from  "  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground." 

*  Sir  IV.  P.  If  you  don't  hold  your  tongue,  and  take  away  the 
things,  dam-me  I'll  knock  you  down,  and  then  your  lodging  will 
be  on  the  cold  ground. — 

*  Dul.  "  And  hard,  very  hard  be  my  fate — " 

[Exit  with  breakfast  things. 
1  Sir  IV.  P.  (solus)  I  must  part  with  hhn  immediately  ! — he  has 
smash'd  I  don't  know  how  many  china  plates  with  playing  the 
cymbals — all  my  tumblers  with  imitating  the  musical  glasses,  and 
crack'd  a  most  beautiful  tea-board  with  practising  the  tambourine — 
if  at  the  street  door,  he  is  playing  with  the  knocker;  and  if  I  call 
for  a  knife  and  fork  at  dinner,  I  must  wait  till  he  has  finished  a  tunc 
with  them.'     p.  14. 

NOVELS,  &c. 

Akt.  33. — Astonishment !  !  '.  a  Romance  of  a  Century  ago.     By  Francis 
Latham.    2  Vols.   121110.  qs.    Boards.     Longman  and  Rees.1802. 

Has  not  Mr.  Lathom  almost  thrown  away  his  time  in  attempting 
this  work,  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  '  every  character  in  common 
life  has  been  so  twisted,  twirled,  and  strained,  into  every  possible 
shape  and  variety,  that  some  of  the  principal  personages  in  every 
novel  are,  at  least,  cousins,  if  not  more  nearly  related  to  some  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  in  any  other  you  happen  to  open  ?'  We 
really  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  this  observation  of  the  author  is  a 
just  one;    and  we  think,  that,  from  amongst  the  most  prominent  cha~ 
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v&cters  which  every  novel  abounds  in,  it  is  a  pity  some  better  ones. 
had  not  been  selected  to  ingraft  into  the  two  volumes  before  us. 

Art.  34. — Atala.     From  the  French  of  Mr.  De  Chateaubriant.     /■.".'•• 
explanatory  Notes.     Svo.     $s.     Bound.    Robinsons.    1 802. 

This  little  translation  has  bten  already  pub'Lhcd,  and  admi. re  -: 
for  its  interest  and  simplicity.     The  present  edition  is  printed  \ 
much  neatness,  and  ornamented  with  beautiful  plates,  by  Heath, 

Art.  35. — Plantagenet  :  or,  Secrets  of  the  House  of  Anyou.  A  Tale  of 
the  tiuelfth  Century.  By  Anna  Millikin.  2  Vols.  llmo.  yj». 
Boards.     Connor.   1802. 

In  these  two  volumes  of  Mrs,  Millikin,  are  contained  the  mar- 
riage of  William,  son  to  "Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  with  a  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou  ;  preceded  by  a  secret  memoir*  of  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  the  lady's  father  to  his  rightful  duchess.  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  author  has  followed  facts  in  a  novel ;  but  the  work 
has,  however,  enough  of  the  appearance  of  probability  to  make  il 
interesting. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  36. — The  General  Gazetteer ;  or,  compendious  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary.     Containing  a  Description  of  the  Empires,   Kingdoms,  States., 
Provinces,    Cities,    Towns,  Forts,   Seas,   Harbours,  Rivers,  La1    , 
Mountains,  Capes,  ilfc.  in  the  known  World;  with  the  Government, 
Customs,    Manners,   and  Religion    of  the   Inhabitants ;     the   Extent* 
Boundaries,  and  natural  Productions   of  each   Country;     the  Trade, 
Manufactures,  and  Curiosities  of  the   Cities  and  Towns  ;  their  Lu 
lude,  Latitude,  Bearings  and  Distances  in  English  Miles  from  rem: 
able  Places  ;    and  the  various  Events  by  which  they  have  been  distin- 
guished.     Including   an    Account    of  the    Counties,    Cities,    Buroug 
Market-Towns,  and  principal  Villages,  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 
Illustrated  by  Maps.      Originally  written  by  R.  Brookes,  M.  D.     The 
tiuelfth  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements.     8a<?, 
los.6d.  Boards.  Johnson.   1802. 

This  very  useful  publication  is  here  again  presented  to  the  world 
with  improvements  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance. 
The  correctness  attained  in  this  new  edition  will  render  it  a  book  to 
be  depended  upon  lor  general  reference. 

Art.  37. — The  Picture  of  London,  for  1803  *  being  a  correct  Guide  to 
all  the  Curiosities,  Amusements,  Exhibitions,  Public  Establishments,  and 
remarkable  Objects,  in  and  near  London  ;  with  a  n   of.  appro- 

priate Tables.  For  the  Use  of  Strangers,  Foreigners,  and  all  Pcsons 
who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  British  Metropolis.  1 2ma. 
5j.   Bound.     Philips. 

We  do  not  know  a  book  likely  to  be  of  more  general  utility  than, 
the  volume  before  us.  The  compilers  have  been  careful  to  include 
every  circumstance  worth >  oi  remark  in  .  \  )lis  and  its  im- 

mediate environs.     We   will  venture  to  rid  it  as 

and  valuable  assistant  to  every  foreigner  new")  resident  in  London, 
and    to  every  country  gentli  .      may  occasionally  spend  a 

month  in  the  cap 
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Art.  3S. — A  Practical  Guide  during  a  Journey  from  London  to  Paris  f 
with  a  correct  Description  of  all  the  Objects  deserving  of  Notice  in  the 
French  Metropolis.  Illustrated  'with  Maps  and  useful  Tables.  The 
Second  Edition  corrected.      l2mo.    5s.     Bound.     Philips.    1803. 

This  guide  is  less  valuable  than  the  preceding  article  only,  be- 
cause its  usefulness  is  less  general  among  the  inhabitants  of' our  own 
nation.  To  such  Englishmen,  however,  as  find  themselves  likely 
to  visit  Paris,  either  on  business  or  pleasure,  it  will  prove  an  in- 
structive companion.  Five  different  routes  are  pointed  out  from 
the  one  metropolis  to  the  other ;  and  the  streets,  public  buildings, 
&c.  in  the  French  capital,  are  given  with  considerable  accuracy. 
It  will  be  a  traveler's  own  fault  if  he  do.not  profit,  both  in  mind  and 
pocket,  by  the  information  here  afforded  him. 

Art.  39. — The  Hermit  of  the  Alps.  Translated  from  the  German  of  an 
anonymous  Writer,  with  a  few  Alterations.  By  John  Richardson. 
izmo.  2s.     Jones.     1802. 

What  part  of  this  work  has  been  translated,  or  what  part  of  it  is 
the  produce  of  Mr.  Richardson's  pen,  the  reader  will  hardly  find  it 
worth  his  labour  to  investigate.  The  translator  is  less  modest  than 
the  author;  the  latter,  we  should  think,  was  ashamed  to  put  his 
name  to  it. 

Art.  40. — Proverbs;  or,  the  Manual  of  Wisdom  :  being  an  Alphabeti- 
cal Arrangement  of  the  best  English,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and 
other  Proverbs.  To  which  are  subjoined,  the  wise  Sayings,  Precepts y 
Maxims,  and  Reflexions,  of  the  most  illuttrious  Ancients.  8uo. 
Kir::;.    1803. 

Though  Chesterfield  forbids  the  use  of  proverbs  in  company,  yet 
have  they  been  recommended  by  the  wise  of  every  age  and  nation. 
The  collection  of  the  present  compiler  is  a  very  judicious  one  ;  Jor 
he  has  rejected,  as  himself  remarks,  '  those  proverbs  which  are 
merely  local,  quaint  savings  that  apply  not  to  real  life  and  manner';, 
ridiculous  similies,  fit  only  for  the  vulgar  to  repeat;'  and  besides, 
however  witty,  '  every  thing  that  could  taint  the  mind,  or  injure 
the  morals.'  We  must  express  our  approbation  of  the  alphabetical 
arrangement ;  but  we  think  the  proverbs  of  different  nations,  as  far 
as  possible,  ought  also  to  have  been  distinguished.  If  we  may  give 
our  opinion  freely  on  tiie  subject,  we  must  sav,  that  the  trouble  at- 
tending such  a  research  was  more  likely  to  deter  the  compiler  from 
entering  upon  it,  than  a  conviction  that  the  distinction  would  have 
beeu  indifferent  to  any  class  of  readers. 

Art.  41.— -Mottos  ;  or,  Imagery  of  Life,     By  William  Robson.     \2mo. 

\s.6d.     Parsons.     1802. 

Sometimes  the  thoughts  which  occur  in  this  little  volume  are  not 
unimportant  in  thfemselves^  but  the  author  has  dressed  them  in  such 
uncouth  phraseology,  that  the  reader  will  be  tempted  to  smile  at 
sentiments  which  should  make  him  serious.  Mr.  Robson  sbonld 
study  tbe  style  of  more  experienced  writers  than  himself,  befoie  he 
come  forward  again  as  a  candidate  for  public  approbation. 
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Art.  42.— Erratics.      By  a  Sailor.      Vols.  II.  and  III.     llmo.      Jr. 

sewed.  Ogilvy.    1802. 

The  author  has  infused  the  same  spirit  and  humour  into  these  vo- 
lumes, as  entertained  the  readers  of  his  first.  We  smile,  read  fur- 
ther, and  for  a  moment  are  dissatisfied;  vet  we  continue  to  read, 
and  grow  pleased  again.  While  we  continued  to  think  the  Erruiic* 
to  be  the  production  of  a  sailor  {literally  a  sailor),  we  could  find  no 
fault;  but,  having  now  heard,  by  the  by,  that  this  sailor  is  a 
classieal  one  (a  chaplain),  we  must  express  a  wish  that  he  had  em- 
ployed the  file  frequently— Haste  has  left  many  a  sentence  almost 
ungrammatically  incorrect. 

Akt.  43. — A  Set  of  Talks  for  showing  the  exact  Bearing  and  Di- 
stance of  Lights,  or  any  other  visible  fxed  Objects,  accurately  calculated 
from  the  Angle  found  between  the  Ship's  Course  and  the  Bearing  vfths 
Light,  increasing  progressively  from  one  Point  on  cither  Boiv  to  the 
Beam,  and  from  the  Beam  to  tnvo  Points  on  either  Quarter.  By 
Thomas  Pyman,for  more  than  forty  Tears  a  Captain  in  the  Merchant* 
Service.     4-to.    5s.    Boards.     Law.      1802. 

These  tables  are  made  by  an  easy  and  obvious  trigonometrical 
rule,  and  will  save  the  mariner  the  trouble  of  calculating  ihe  side* 
of  a  triangle  from  the  base  (the  distance  run),  and  the  angles  at  the 
base  (or  the  bearings  of  the  light)  being  given.  They  are  calcu- 
lated for  a  half  mile  and  upwards  to  seven  miles,  where  it  is  ne- 
cessary, increasing  by  halt-mile  degrees.  The  angles  are  mea. 
sured  by  points,  their  difference  being  a  half,  or  two  points. 

Art.  44. — Tables  for  facilitating  the  Calculations  of  Nautical  Astro- 
nomy, and  particularly  of  the  Latitude  of  a  Ship  at  Sea  from  two 
Altitudes  of  the  Sun,  and  that  of  the  Longitude  from  the  Distances  of 
the  Moon  from  the  Sun  or  a  Star ;  containing  the  natural  versed 
Sines  to  every  ten  Seconds  of  the  logarithmic  Series,  double  Sines,  versed 
Sines,  &c.  to  every  Minute  from  o  to  1 80  Degrees  ;  and  several 
ether  Tables  useful  in  Astronomy  and  Navigation.  By  Joseph  Men- 
doza  Riosy  Esq.  F.  R.  S,  4/0.  il.  lis.  6d.  Boards.  Faulder. 
J  802. 

Very  useful  tables,  from  which  every  requisite  mav  be  found  in 
calculating  the  latitude  and  longitude  at  sea,  the  tables  giving  the 
necessary  corrections  for  parallax,  refractions,  dip,  &c.  ;  and,  in  the 
preface  to  them,  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  is  given  by  which 
their  use  may  be  learned,  and  with  sufficient  application  they  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  practice. 

Art.  45. — Tables  calculated  for  the  Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  both 
Simple  and  compound ;  ivuk  an  Account  of  the  Currencies  and 
Monies  of  the  principal  Commercial  Cities  of  Europe.  Taken  from 
the  latest  and  best  Authorities.  By  J.  R.  Tcschanachtr.  ito. 
ll.  us.  6d.     Boards.     Boosey.      1802. 

This  is  a  work  of  much  value  to  the  commercial  world.  The  trouble 
attending   exchanges  is  well  kngwn;  and,  as  the  author  properly 
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«(&serves,  if  a  short  time  only  be  allowed  for  the  derermrnatte*»  of  the 
r  iG  '  advisable  mode  of  making  a  payment 'at  a  distant  place,  it  must  be 
desirous  that  the  calculation  should  be  rendered  as  easy  as  possible. 
Isi  general  such  calculation  is  made  by  the  addition  of  several  ratios 
jether  ;  ana  consequently  if  in  paying  a  sum  at  Venice  it  is  de- 
l  to  know  whether  the  payment'  should   be  made  through  Am- 
lam,  Hamburg,  and  Vienna,  there    must  be  long  multiplica- 
and  a  compound  division.     This  trouble  is  saved  by  adapting 
rfbers,  to   the1  course  of  exchange  of  the  principal  commercial 
towns  in  Europe,  and  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  these  numbers 
iuiswers  the  same  end  as  multiplication   and  division  in  the  com- 
mon  mode.       The    work  is   remarkably  cheap,    containing   117 
«ruarto  pages,  of  which  forty-eight  are  of  tables,  and  selling  at  only 
5ne  guinea  and  a  half.     When  we  compare  the  labour  of  the  au- 
thor with  the  sum  that  was  contributed  a  short  lime  since  by  the 
commercial  world  to  an  insignificant  plan  of  merchants' accounts, 
we  are  rather  surprised  that  he  has  not  set  a  higher  price  upon  his 
publication.     Every  'cdmpting^-Iibiise  of  extensive  connexions  must 
-  -  .  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  tables  here  offered,  whose  use 
in  a  very  short  time  be  acquired   by  all  their  clerks;   and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  various  combinations   of  exchanges 
may  be   presented  to  the  principal  in  as  short  a  time  as  he  can  by 
the  usual  mode  make  a  single  calculation. 

An  T.  46". — Tables  of  the  several  European  Exchanges,  shewing,  by  /;?- 
spevcion,  the  Valve  of  any  Sum.  of  Money  in  all  the  principal  Places 
mf  Europe,  at  the  dtfercnt  Prices  to  which  the  Courses  of  Exchange 
may  Rise  or  Fall.  And  describing  in  zvkat  Money,  real  or  imaginary, 
■oks  find  Accounts  are  usually  kept,  and.  Bills  are  Ifrawn  at  each 
Place,  xvith  the  plain  Method  of  Calculation  by  the  Rule  of  Three, 
Tables  equating  ike  Moneys  of  the  different  Provinces  of  Spain  zvith 
each  other,  and  a  Table  of  the  Flemish  Money.  To  which  is  pre- 
xxed  an  Account  of  the  Usances,  or  'limes  at  which  Ttills  are  Drav.n, 
from  the  several  Places,  together  with  the  Days  of  Grace  allowed  in 
tt'xh.  By  Robert  Bewicks.  2  Pols.  4io.  4/.  4#.  Boards. 
Richardson.     1802. 

7n  these  two  very  thick  quarto  volumes  are  contained  tables, 
which  show  the  value  of  any  sum  of  money  by  means  of  an  easy 
addition  in  the  currency  of  any  of  the  great  commercial  towns,  ac-. 
cording  to  the  probable  rates  of  exchange  which  can  take  place 
between  them.  Hence,  the  value  of  a  bill  at  any  one  place  is  easily 
sbcertaincd  ;  but,  in  the  arbitration  of  exchanges,  these  tables  will 
be  found  very  laborious,  when  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Tesche- 
macher,  whose  tables  are  contained  in  a  twelfth  part  of  the  size  here 
presented,  and  perform  the  operations  in  about  a  twelfth  part  ot 
the  time.  In  houses  of  very  extensive  trade,  both  works,  however, 
mav  be  found  useful. 
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Art.  I. — A  Journal  of  the.  Forces  which  sailed  from  the  Downs, 
in  April  1800,  on  a  secret  Expedition  under  the  Command 
of  Lieutenant-General  Bigot,  till  their  Arrival  in  Minorca; 
and  continued  through  all  the  subsequent  Transactions  of  the 
Army  under  the  Command  of  the  Right  Honorable  General 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  K.  B.  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Egypt;  and  the  latter  Operations  under  the  Command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Lord  Hutchinson,  K.  B.  to  the  Sur- 
render of  Alexandria:  with  a  particular  Account  of  Malta, 
during  the  Time  it  was  subject  to  the  British  Government. 
By  JEneas  Anderson,  Lieut.  40th  Reg.  Illustrated  by 
Engravings.     4to.     3.1. 2s.  Boards.     Debrett.     1802. 

A  HE  work  of  Mr.  Anderson  pretends  to  little  more  than 
the  merit  of  a  journal;  and,  even  as  a  journal,  it  is  dry  and 
uninteresting.  What  relates  to  Malta  is  indeed  a  little  re- 
lieved above  the  general  dulness ;  but,  in  literary  composi- 
tion, Malta  is  classic  ground ;  and  the  narrative  of  its  siege, 
in  Watson's  History  of  Philip  the  Second,  is  in  a  strain  at 
once  so  interesting  and  elegant — a  strain  that  so  completely 
seises,  and  at  the  same  time  engrosses,  the  attention ;  that 
elevates  the  knights  so  far  above  the  common  race  of  mor- 
tals, by  a  brilliant  display  of  actions  beyond  the  common 
powers  of  man — that,  in  Malta,  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
for  every  thing  heroic  and  romantic.  If  such  splendid 
achievements  have  not  decorated  the  late  war,  this,  it  may 
be  said,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author.  We  will  admit,  if  he 
please,  that  it  is  his  misfortune  ;  but  we  must  still  feel  the 
contrast.  Whence  Dr.  Watson  copied  the  narrative,  we  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover.  We  believe  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  copied,  as  it  is  a  '  strain  of  higher  mood'  than 
his  history,  and  requires  no  further  elevation  to  be  truly 
epic. 

The  earlier  parts  of  the  volume  are,  as  we  have  said,  un- 
interesting. The  threat  against  Cadiz  has  always  appeared 
to  us  a  singular  and  unaccountable  action  ■  we  fear  it  may 
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be  styled,  in  every  view,  a  disgraceful  exploit.  To  attack  a 
city  struggling  under  the  ravages  of  a  most  fatal  pestilence, 
is  at  least  ungenerous;  and  if,  as  the  commanders  remark, 
the  object  were  limited  to  the  shipping,  why  was  the  at- 
tempt abandoned?  Was  it  because  the  forts  were  too  strong 
to  be  subdued  by  arms,  and  the  moment  of  sickness  and 
despondency  was  chosen  to  intimidate  ? — The  authors  of 
the  expedition  will  blush  to  make  such  -a  humiliating  con- 
fession ;  yet,  to  desist  from  the  object  on  receiving  a  reso- 
lute answer  to  the  bravading  summons,  appears  to  sanction 
the  suspicion.  The  whole  may  be  in  time  explained ;  and 
we  hope  the  character  of  the  nation  will  not  Suffer  in  the 
explanation.  It  is  the  attempt,  and  not  its  relinquishment, 
that  requires  an  apology.  Mr.  Anderson  has  added  nothing  to 
What  we  already  knew;  but  we  shall  select  the  Spanish 
commander's  truly  heroic  answer  to  the  summons  he  re- 
ceived, which  we  suppose  has  not  yet  been  published. 

'  English  admiral — When  the  cruel  scourge  which  carries  off,  in 
this  city  and  its  environs,  thousands  of  victims,  and  which  seems  as 
if  it  would  not  suspend  its  ravages  until  it  has  cut  off*  all  those  who 
have  yet  escaped  it,  is  so  unhappily  calculated  to  excite  compassion, 
I  see  with  surprise  that  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  your  ex- 
cellency, is  come  to  add  to  the  consternation  of  the  people.  I  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  the  humanity  of  the  English  people,  and  of 
yours  in  particular,  to  believe  that  you  would  endeavour  to  render  our 
situation  more  deplorable.  Yet  if,  in  consequence  of  the  orders  which 
his  excellency  has  received,  he  consents  to  draw  upon  himself  the  exe- 
cration of  all  people,  to  cover  himself  with  opprobrium  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  universe,  by  oppressing  the  unfortunate,  and  attacking  him 
whom  he  thinks  to  be  without  defence;  I  declare  to  him,  that  the 
garrison  under  my  command,  accustomed  to  look  at  death  with  a 
serene  brow,  as  well  as  to  brave  greater  perils  than  all  the  perils  of 
war,  will  know  how  to  make  a  resistance,  which  shall  only  terminate 
with  the  entire  annihilation  of  their  enemies.  I  hope  that  the  reply 
of  your  excellency  will  inform  mc,  whether  I  am  to  console  the  mise- 
rable inhabitant,  or  rouse  him  to  vengeance  and  anger.  God  protect 
your  excellency ! 

'  Cadiz,  Oct.  5.  Thomas  de  Morla. 

'  Hitherto  the  ship?  employed  in  the  blockade  had  not  prevented 
the  fishermen  from  exercising  their  innocent  industry.  It  must  cause 
astonishment  that  your  excellency  should  deprive  us  of  this  feeble  re- 
lief.'     p.  8 1. 

Every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  troops  embarked.  From 
every  circumstance,  we  have  little  doubt  of  their  success; 
but  it  would  have  been  a  success  we  should  have  greatly  re- 
gritted ;  nor  do  we  know  the  bosom  that  would  not  hav« 
joined  in  lamenting  it. 

The   account   of   Malta   and   its  various   and   invincible 
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fortresses  is  very  minute,  and  at  times  interesting.  Whose 
it  may  eventually  become,  we  know  not;  but  we  trust  that 
it  will  never  be  commanded  either  by  French  troops,  or  by 
any  under  their  influence.  Malta  is  undoubtedly  the  key  of* 
Egypt ;  and  its  conquest  was  the  first  step  in  a  train  of  in- 
calculable events,  planned  by  Leibnitz,  a  subject  of  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the 
commerce  of  India — though  at  that  time  the  attempt  Was 
not  peculiarly  inimical  to  this  country.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, it  was,  as  we  have  before  observed,  obtained  by 
treachery — an  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Anderson  fully  agrees: — 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  knights  of  St.  John  are  no  longer 
able  to  defend  it ;  nor  would  it  be  prudent  to  trust  those  who 
have  once  been  corrupted.  British  soldiers,  beloved  as  they 
evidently  are.  by  the  Maltese,  are  the  only  guarantees  who 
should  be  relied  on ;  and  we  lament  the  obstacle  that  accrues 
from  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

The  description  of  streets,  castles,  and  churches,  will 
not  admit  of  abridgement :  it  is,  however,  minute  and  enter- 
taining. The  following  anecdote  is  of  a  piece  with  other 
records  of  French  enormities,  and  cannot  be  made  too  pub- 
lic. It  must  be  remembered  that  we  mean  not  to  accuse 
the  nation,  who,  we  know,  detest  such  transactions  as  well 
as  ourselves,  but  the  army,  thus  wantoning  in  its  ravages, 
and  revolting-,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  an  equal  degree, 
humanity,  justice,  and  religion. 

'  Citta  Vecchia,  which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  its  ancient  metropolis.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  possesses  some  remarkable  buildings,  among  which 
are  the  Palazzo  Magistrate,  and  the  cathedral. 

'  In  a  vault  beneath  the  church  are  now  seen  the  moulderinsr  forms 
of  several  monks,  who,  till  the  arrival  of  the  French,  were  the  offici- 
ating priesthood.  Their  brief,  extraordinary,  and  lamentable  history 
is  as  follows : 

1  Soon  after  Bonaparte  left  this  island  to  conduct  bis  expedition  to 
Egypt,  a  French  garrison  was  marched  into  Citta  Vecchia,  whose 
first  object  was,  as  usual,  to  pillage  the  public  buildings,  and  plunder 
the  inhabitants  j  and  when  they  found  resistance,  massacre  and  blood- 
shed accompanied  their  rapine.  When,  therefore,  they  began  to  de- 
spoil this  venerable  edifice,  the  monks  Bed  for  safety  into  the  adjoining 
catacombs,  and  being  lost  in  their  subterranean  mazes,  were  starved 
to  death :  nor  were  they  found,  till  after  the  enraged  peasantry  had 
risen  to  revenge  their  wrongs  ;  when,  after  a  plentiful  massacre  cf  the 
French,  they  drove  the  rest  to  the  shelter  of  La  Valet t a. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Citta  Vecchia,  to  perpetuate  the  hatred  of  this 
act  of  sacrilege,  as  well  as  of  the  people  who  practised  it,  have  placed 
the  bodies  of  these  pious  victims  in  a  vault  beneath  the  church,  where 
they  appear  in  the  dress  of  their  order,  and  in  the  altitudes  in  which 
tbey  were  found  dead  in  the  catacombs. 
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:  '  The  Maltese  manifested  the  first  disposition  to  revolt,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  French  were  in  the  act  of  pillaging  this  church. — A 
garrison,  consisting  of  about  an  hundred  men,  was  attacked,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  destroyed.  The  commandant,  also,  was  thrown 
from  the  balcony  of  the  house  in  which  he  resided  The  French, 
alarmed  at  this  spirited  act  of  resentment,  immediately  withdrew  their 
men  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  retired  within  the 
walls  of  La  Valetta.  The  design  of  an  insurrection  to  take  place  in 
that  city  had  been  formed ;  but  such  precautions  were  employed  by 
the  French  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  execution.'     p.  14C). 

Mr.  Anderson  might  have  added,  with  advantage,  some 
observations  from  Sonnini,  and  other  travelers.  He  has 
added  some  extensive  remarks  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
island,  from  Dolomieu.  We  recollect  having  seen  them, 
but  are  not  able  to  determine  in  what  work.  We  wish  to 
recover  it,  as  some  parts  want  an  explanation.  It  would 
have  greatly  elucidated  the  subject,  even  to  have  premised 
that  Malta,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  is  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  that  Gozzo,  with  the  narrower  part  of 
the  island,  is  on  the  north-west : — it  lies  between  Sicily  and 
Cape  Bon.  Of  the  former,  the  projecting  wedge-like  pro- 
montory is  towards  the  west ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Cape  trends  to  the  north  and  the  west. 

Malta  is  a  calcareous  rock  ;  but  the  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants has  given  it  as  much  fertility  as  a  calcareous  rock  can 
admit ;  and  artificial  soil  is  even  imported  from  Sicily.  The 
population  is  said  to  exceed  90,000  souls,  and  the  territorial 
revenues  34,000/.  sterling. 

'  The  thermometer  of  Reaumur  is  generally  during  the  summer  in 
Malta,  below  25,  and  very  seldom  above  28.  In  winter  it  is  very 
rarely  below  the  eighth  degree  from  the  freezing  point. 

'  The  time  when  the  heat  or  cold  is  most  particularly  felt,  is  not 
-••/hen  the  thermometer  roa:ks  either  of  the  extreme  points  of  our  tem- 
perature: there  is  almost  a  continual  contrast  between  our  sensations, 
.  and  the  instruments  which  measure  the  true  temperature  of  the  air, 
between  the  heat  which  is  felt,  and  that  which  is  real. 

*  The  directions  of  the  winds,  and  their  variations,  produce  an  in- 
stantaneous change  from  hot  to  cold,  and  the  reverse:  the  wind  from 
the  north  or  north-west  always  occasions  cold,  and  that  from  the  south 
produces  heat. 

'  The  north-west  wind  gives  the  greatest  degree  of  clearness  to  the 
air ;  that  from  the  north-east  renders  it  less  clear,  and  that  clearness 
considerably  declines  when  it  changes  to  the  south-east  or  south  ;  but 
increases  in  a  small  degree  at  the  south-west,  which  is  generally  the 
time  when  the  sea  is  in  the  most  active  state  of  agitation. 

'  The  winds  from  the  north-west  are  rendered  salubrious  by  the 
oteat  extent  of  sea  which  they  traverse:  those  from  the  north  would 
.  undergo  an  alteration  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  if  the  strong  vegetation  of 
fine  countries  did  not  tend  to  purify  the  atmosphere. 
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*  The  winds  from  the  south  are  rendered  unwholesome,  by  passing 
over  the  sandy  and  burning  continent  of  Africa,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  vegetation ;  or  the  heat  is  so  excessive,  that  every  thing  capable 
of  rarefaction  on  the. ground,  forms  exhalations  that  impregnate  the 
atmosphere:  they  are  not  purified  in  their  passage  over  the  sea,  from 
the  narrow  state  of  the  channel ;  and  the  water  being  under  the  shelter 
of  the  land,  has  not  sufficient  agitation  to  absorb,  by  its  motion,  the 
mephitical  miasma  which  the  air  contains.  The  cold,  which  is  some- 
times extremely  sharp  during  the  winter,  is  occasioned  by  the  very 
clear  air  from  the  north.  During  the  summer,  when  the  wind  is  at 
south-west,  the  alteration  in  the  usual  clearness  of  the  air  is  such, 
that  if  it  were  to  change  a  few  degrees  more,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
respire ;  and  a  dense  atmosphere,  formed  by  insensible  perspiration, 
would  occasion  suffocation. 

'  The  winds  from  the  south  do  not  continue  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time,  when  they  are  succeeded  by  calms,  during  which  the 
heat  is  very  great,  but  less  oppressive  and  suffocating,  although  the 
thermometer  at  that  time  often  indicates  a  real  heat  much  more  con- 
siderable. The  air  is  then  more  salubrious,  and  breezes  from  the  sea, 
both  by  day  and  night,  refresh  the  atmosphere,  bringing  with  them 
a  pure  air  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  raising  on  it  a  gentle 
motion.  In  the  morning  there  are  breezes  which  blow  off  the  land, 
which,  though  they  may  be  less  pure,  are  agreeably  refreshing. 

'  When  the  wind  changes  from  south  to  north,  a  lightness  and  ease 
of  respiration  is  experienced  which  is  altogether  astonishing.  It  is  a 
certain  fact,  that  the  air  becomes  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees 
purer  in  an  instant,  and  often  more,  although  the  thermometer  does 
not  experience  the  least  alteration.'     p.  )60. 

We  scarcely  know  what  is  meant  by  '  purer  '  It  cannot 
be  from  any  eudiometrical  experiment,  for  no  such  dif- 
ference exists  in  any  comparative  situations  or  times. 

The  high  grounds  of  Malta  are  not  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  but  on  the  side  towards  Africa ;  viz.  on  the  south 
and  south-east.  The  least  uneven  part  of  the  island  is  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  at  the  east  of  La  Valetta;  and  the  direction 
of  the  valleys  is  of  course  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
Grounds.  It  is  these  valleys  which  constitute  the  harbours  of 
Malta;  and  the  depth  of  water,  at  different  parts  of  the 
north-eastern  coast,  is  occasioned  by  the  deep  channels 
formed  by  the  rain  from  the  higher  grounds. 

'  The  land  of  Gozo  is  much  higher  than  that  of  Malta,  and  the 
coasts  are  defended  by  perpendicular  rocks  of  a  frightful  appearance ; 
the  loftiest  of  which  are  towards  the  south  and  west.  Those  which 
guard  the  parts  of  Malta,  opposite  to  Gozo  and  Comino,  correspond 
with  the  rocks  of  those  islands.  Some  vallies  which  are  in  the  same 
direction  with  those  of  Malta,  do  not  form  ports  to  this  island  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  land  that  surrounds  them.  Its  surface  is  less  uneven 
than  that  of  Malta,  and  consequently  better  adapted  for  cultivation  : 
it  appears,  indeed,  that  the  upper  bed  was  originally,  in  a  great  dc- 
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gree,  horizontal ;  but  in  both  islands  the  rock  is  of  the  same  nature. 
In  each  of  them  there  are  hills,  either  insulated  or  connected  with 
others,  whose  summits  are  remarkably  flat  and  level ;  and  it  is  very 
perceptible  that  these  summits  formed  a  part  of  the  original  surface,  as 
they  are  covered  with  stones  much  harder,  more  heavy,  and  of  a  closer 
grain  than  the  rest.  The  under-heds  are  of  different  consistencies, 
and  more  or  less  subject  to  decay,  according  to  their  exposure  to  the 
air.  Some  of  these  beds  are  composed  of  a  ferruginous  sand,  feebly 
cemented  with  a  chalky  glutinous  substance.  On  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  steep  rocks  of  Malta,  and  in  the  hollow  spaces  which  separate 
the  hills  in  Gozo,  there  are  some  little  hillocks,  of  a  greyish  clay, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  natural  to  the  places  where  it  is  found ; 
and  muft  have  accumulated  after  the  excavation  of  the  vallies.  The 
rains,  to  which  these  hillocks  offer  but  a  weak  resistance,  have  moulder- 
ed and  fo.rmed  them  into  the  figures  they  possess. 

*  Hence  it  becomes  a  curious  question  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
clay  found  in  Malta  and  Gozo;  how  it  can  have  surmounted  the  pre- 
cipices of  the  last  island,  if  it  did  not  previously  form  a  part  of  some 
elevated  ground,  from  whence  it  must  have  descended.  Conjecture 
may  also  be  awakened  respecting  the  red  clay,  a  sort  of  virgin  earth, 
which  fills  the  perpendicular  clefts  of  the  rocks.  The  waters  which 
have  hollowed  out  the  vallies,  must  have  flowed  in  great  abundance, 
having  had  the  force  to  make  such  an  impression  on  the  rock,  which, 
though  not  of  the  hardest  nature,  must  nevertheless  have  offered  a 
considerable  resistance.  The  island,  in  its  present  extent,  can  never 
have  produced  such  torrents,  when  the  heaviest  rains  in  winter  form 
nothing  more  than  small  momentary  rivulets  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
vallies:  nor  can  the  sharp  rocky  precipices  have  been  naturally  formed 
by  a  mass  accumulated  from  the  successive  deposits  of  the  sea.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  inland  of  Malta  must  have  been  part 
of  a  mountain,  and  that  the  rocky  precipices  which  bound  it  to  the 
south,  east  and  west,  could  not  have  been  formed  but  by  the  sinking 
and  destruction  of  all  the  substances  which  were  attached  to  them,  ae 
the  water  beneath  is  of  a  profound  depth. 

'  All  round  the  coasts  of  the  three  islands  are  evident  marks  of  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  rocks,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  are  the  frag- 
ments of  the  part  which  has  been  dellroyed.  In  one  word,  the  form 
of  these  islands,  all  the  local  circumftances,  and  a  number  of  particu- 
lar phenomena,  prove  that  a  great  extent  of  land  must  have  existed 
towardAthe  souih  and  west ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  part  re- 
moved nas  been  effected  by  a  convulsion  contrary  to  the  common  order 
of  things.  It  appears  that  this  destructive  power  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  west,  and  that  it  has  acted  most  forcibly  against  the  part  at- 
tached to  Gozo.'     p.  167. 

This  is  the  language  of  observation,  not  of  system;  and 
we  select  it,  fop  the  purpose  of  adding,  that  it  confirms  what 
we  hate  frequently  remarked,  that  the  current  of  the  ocean 
is  from  the  south  and  towards  the  west.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  must  be  of  course  from  the  west;  and  Malta 
is  necessarily  found  separated  from  the  continent  of  Africa, 
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perhaps  also  from  Sicily,  and,  eventually,  from  Italy. 
This  indeed  is  the  system  of  our  author,  or,  if  we  recol- 
lect lightly-,  of  Dolomieu. 

The  Maltese  are  lively,  active,  and  industrious :  their 
language  is  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  Italian;  but  Vassari  con- 
tends that  they  haVe  a  language  of  their  own,  peculiarly 
animated  and  expressive :  it  is,  apparently,  allied  to  the 
Phoenician.  Many  curious  particulars  of  the  Maltese  ceco- 
nomy  and  manners  are  added. 

The  fleet  proceeded  to  Marmorice,  on  the  coast  of  Cara- 
minia,  to  wait  for  the  horses  and  gun-boats  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Turks.  They  were  in  part  disappointed;  but,  with 
the  best  assistance  they  could  obtain,  they  advanced  to  the 
coast  of  Egypt.  The  general  orders  form  an  admirable  copy 
for  future  officers,  dictated  by  the  most  consummate  judge- 
ment and  prudence,  and  with  a  foresight  almost  un- 
exampled. 

The  campaign  in  Egypt  is  next  detailed,  from  some  re- 
ports of  officers  communicated  to  Mr.  Anderson.  On  the 
whole,  the  account  is  clear  and  correct;  but  we  have  al- 
ready enlarged  sufficiently  on  the  subject ;  and  the  little  va- 
riations which  we  remark,  are  too  trilling  to  be  the  object 
of  animadversion.  Even  were  they  more  important,  as  no 
authority  is  affixed,  we  could  not  with  propriety  insist  on 
the  contradictions  they  contain.  Otherwise,  we  might  per- 
haps have  pointed  them  out  for  future  elucidation. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  not  very  interesting.  It  . 
fills  the  bulk,  and  perhaps  gratifies  a  minute  curiosity,  with 
an  account  of  the  funeral  of  general  Abercromby,  the  ar- 
rival of  general  Fox,  and  the  departure  of  general  Pigot. 
What  yet  ensues  is  of  more  importance;  viz.  the  feelings 
and  the  representations  of  the  Maltese  with  respect  to  the 
restoration  of  the  island  to  the  order,  and  the  guarantee  of 
Kussia.  Of  the  order,  they  say,  with  truth,  that,  the  revenues 
of  the  knights  being  lost,  they  have  no  power  of  defending 
the  island;  that  Maltese  troops  will  be  no  longer  trusted; 
and  that  the  garrison,  if  the  island  be  surrendered,  will  al- 
ways be  in  the  pay  of  France.  The  following  observations 
merit  particular  attention : 

'  They  know  that  Russia  is  at  this  moment  eager  to  see  the  order, 
or  what  is  equivalent,  France,  hold  Malta,  (the  intercepted  letters 
prove  this;)  that  Russia,  however  her  projects  against  Turkey  may 
lie  dormant  during  one  reign,  will  ever  be  revived  ;  and  that  whoever 
has  Malta  has  a  sure  means  ot*  uniting  with  Russia  ;  and  that  if  France 
v.vill  give  up  the  Turks,  fhe  may  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  Russia 
to  oppose  the  British  having  any  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 

They  know  that  Russia,  united  with  France,  may  exclusively  en- 
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joy  all  the  commerce  of  the  Levant ;  that  France  may  be  supplied 
with  naval  stores  from  the  Black  Sea  in  all  security ;  that  a  Russian 
army  may  march  in  a  few  days  from  their  settlements  in  the  south  of 
the  Caspian,  to  the  dominions  of  Zaman  Sha,  and  put  into  effect  the 
threats  of  the  late  empress  Catharine,  to  drive  us  out  of  India. 

'  In  short,  as  long  as  they  are  persuaded  that  Malta  is  the  key  of 
India,  and  the  link  that  will  unite  Russia  and  France,  that  will  shut 
us  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  prevent  us  for  ever  from  counteract- 
ing the  influence  of  France  in  Italy ;  that  will  create  a  naval  power, 
which  may  one  day  appear,  and  bid  us  defiance  in  the  Atlantic. 

'  As  long  as  Great  Britain  possesses  Malta,  though  every  surround- 
ing nation  be  our  enemies,  she  will  be  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean. 

'  With  respect  to  England,  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  island  as  a  place  of  commerce ;  that  this  would  be  the 
great  market  for  British  manufacture,  and  Italian,  Turkish,  and  Rus- 
sian products ;  that  in  this  arsenal  every  convenience  for  building,  fit- 
ting out,  or  laying  up  a  fleet,  is  to  be  found  ;  that  this  might  be  the 
granary  of  Europe;  that  corn,  to  any  amount,  might  be  collected 
here,  and  stored  up,  from  the  Black  Sea,  from  Egypt,  and  from  every 
port  where  it  were  cheap,  to  supply  every  country  where  it  may  be 
wanted,  and  Great  Britain  itself  in  time  of  scarcity.'     r.  507. 

These  views  are  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  they  have  already  obtained  the  attention  of 
administration.  We  ought  not  to  engage  in  the  discussion; 
but  may  express  our  warmest  hopes,  that  the  island  will  not 
be  unconditionally  restored. 

The  work  is  handsomely  printed,  and  adorned  with  nu- 
merous plates.  The  most  important  arc,  the  plan  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Malta,  and  of  the  bay  of  Marmorice.  We 
wish  the  writer  had  subjoined  a  map  of  the  island,  as,  situ- 
ated between  Europe  and  Africa,  it  is  seldom  noticed  in 
common  maps,  but  as  an  appendage  on  the  north  or  south, 
meriting  little  attention.  Various  views  are  annexed,  of 
Cadiz,  and  of  different  fortresses  of  Malta.  We  have,  how- 
ever, seen  nothing  in  a  style  so  truly  incorrect  as  these 
drawings,  or  so  imperfect  as  these  representations.  In  pity, 
we  shall  add  no  more. 


Art.  II. — Public  Characters  of  1799-1800.     To  be  continued 
annually.     8vo.      10s.  6d.  Boards.     Phillips. 

TO  delineate  the  characters  of  persons  vet.  alive,  in  pub- 
lic or  respectable  stations,  is  a  work  of  no  common  dif- 
ficulty, but  of  considerable  interest.  We  eagerly  catch  at 
every  anecdote,  which  friendship  may  communicate,  or 
prying  curiosity  elicit ;  and — such  is  the  human  mind — 
we  perhaps  Ayish  to  bring  exalted  characters  nearer  to  our 
own  level,  by  the  discovery  of  little  imperfections.    The  im- 
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propriety,  however,  as  well  as  the  danger,  of  these  latter 
communications,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  the  path  lies,  as 
it  ought  to  do,  e  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso.'  The 
old  adage  is  reversed  in  this  publication,  and  '  de  viventibus 
nil  nisi  bonum,'  is  the  motto.  The  authors  may  indeed 
choose  their  own  subjects  :  friendship  is  warmly  alive,  to 
tincture  with  favourable  colours ;  and  the  truth,  when  it 
must  be  told,  may  be  occasionally  softened.  A  combina- 
tion of  varnished  pictures  will,  however,  be  the  result ;  and 
such  are,  in  general,  the  portraits  before  us. 

The  signatures,  added  to  each  life,  display  the  semblance, 
perhaps  the  existence,  of  different  authors,  and  the  narrative 
supports  the  distinction  of  pens :  yet  the  style  is  nearly  the 
same ;  and,  as  in  one  of  the  Spectator's  visions,  we  think  we 
perceive  some  prudent  personage  (in  the  Spectator,  it  is 
Time)  examining  each  portrait,  softening  each  harsher  trait, 
and  expunging  each  petty  imperfection.  This  personage 
we  behold  ('  in  our  mind's-eye,  Horatio')  peculiarly  atten- 
tive to  political  characters,  and  those  who  have  taken  a 
distinguished  part  in  some  disputed  questions.  He  has  height- 
ened the  portrait  of  the  democrat,  though  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  the  likeness.  He  has  softened  the  severity  of  the 
modern  reformer,  whose  rugged  overhanging  eye-brows  re- 
mind us  of  Calvin,  and  who  has  at  times  only  wanted  power 
to  be  also  a  persecutor  of  another  Servetus.  He  has  corrected 
the  sullen  scowl  of  the  disappointed  patriot  who  aimed  at 
confusion,  that,  in  a  new  order  of  things,  he  too  might 
have  a  chance  of  triumph.  Fancy,  indeed,  may  have  misled 
us ;  yet  thus  general  appears  to  us  the  corrective.  But 
though  the  same  '  prudent'  personage  has  not  been  wholly 
idle  while  retracing  other  lives,  we  do  not  perceive  an 
equal  anxiety  to  finish  and  render  the  portrait  pleasing. 
In  truth,  we  suspect  that  history  will  not  always  look  to 
these  volumes  as  authority,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
*  Time.' 

We  reviewed  the  first  volume  of  the  work  in  our  own  24th 
volume,  and  the  second  edition  in  vol.  26th,  New  Ait.  We 
then  spoke  of  the  attempt  with  hesitation  and  doubt.  In 
many  respects,  delicacy  is  still  infringed  upon  ;  for  few  arc 
willing  to  be  forcibly  dragged  into  open  day  ;  and,  though 
foibles  be  not  blazoned,  and  errors  be  concealed,  the  exhi- 
bition is  still  public.  Laberius  is  forced  on  the  stage,  as  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  and  he  who  went  from  home  a 
Roman  knight,  returns  a  public  performer. 

The  interest,  however,  which  the  world  feels  for  the 
minuter  history  of  eminent  men,  has  called  for  repeated  suc- 
cessive volumes.  The  lives  are  undoubtedly  executed  with 
unequal  abilities  and  accuracy;  but  they  are  often  enter- 
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tabling;  nor  indeed  can  any  author,  we  think,  be  offended, 
unless  by  a  general  objection  of  being  thus  introduced.  We 
shall,  in  the  present  article,  again  turn  over  the  pages,  and 
point  out  a  few  excellencies  and  exceptions. 

In  the  preface,  the  editors  claim,  verv  pointedly,  the. 
merit  of  communications  from  different  authors  distinguished 
by  initials;  and  '  it  is  presumed  that  no  sentiment  lias  place 
in  this  volume,  which  can  give  a  moment's  pain  to  any  of 
the  personages  whose  memoirs  are  inserted.' 

'  It  results,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  this  npcessary  arrange- 
ment, that  the  work  contains  much  variation  of  style,  and  consi- 
derable inequality  of  literary  merit.  Thus,  while  some  articles  only 
recommend  themselves  as  containing  a  simple  statement  of  facts, 
others,  communicated  by  gentlemen  of  distinguished  literary  attain- 
ments, abound  in  moral  and  critical  observations,  and  combine,  with 
unquestionable  authenticity,  the  graces  of  elegant  composition. 

'  It  is  presunled  that  no  sentiment  has  place  in  this  volume  which 
can  give  a  moment's  pain  to  any  of  the  personages  whose  memoirs  are 
inserted.  Corrections  of  any  such  passages,  should  they  unfortu- 
nately exist,  and  valuable  and  authentic  communications  or  additions 
to  any  of  the  articles,  will  henceforward  be  affixed  to  each  subsequent 
volume  in  the  form  of  an  appendix.'     p.  iii. 

The  memoirs  are  those  of 

'  Earl  of  St  Vincent — Mr.  Sheridan — Hon.  Thomas  Erskine — 
Hev.  Dr.  Parr — Dr.  Charles  Hutton — Lord  Hawkesbury — Dean 
"Milner — Bishop  of  Meath — Rev.  William  Parish — Sir  Francis  Bour- 
geois— 'Duke  of  Richmond — Mrs.  Abington — Mr.  Saurin — Dr.  Sa- 
muel Arnold — Lord  Bridport — Marquis  of  Lansdown — Sir  John  Par- 
nell — Mr.  Southey — Doctor  Duigenan — Mr.  George  Ponsonby — Mr. 
Granville  Sharp — Lord  Pelham — Duke  of  Grafton — Mr.  secretary 
Cooke — Major  Cartwright — Duke  of  Leinster— Mrs.  Inchbald — Earl 
Eitzwilliam — Mr.  William  Godwin — Rev.  Mr.  Graves- Mr.  Shield — 
Sir  George  Yonge — Doctor  Garnet — Lord  Dillon — Lord  Castlerea — 
Dr.  Adam  Fergusson — Mr.  William  Hayley — Countess  of  Derby — 
Mr.  Pratt — Dr.  Harrington — Duchess  of  Gordon — Doctor  Currie — 
Duke  of  Bedford — Mr.  William  Cowper — Miss  Linwood— Lord  Ken- 
yon — Mr.  Hastings.'     p.  iv. 

The  two  first  lives  merit  great  commendation.  That  of 
lord  St.  Vincent  is  related  with  ability  and  judgement.  It 
is  of  course  panegyrical  ;  but  we  know  not  that  any  thing 
Can  be  detracted.  If  we  hesitate,  it  relates  to  his  evidence  on 
admiral  J&eppeJ's  trial,  and  we  chiefly  hesitate  on  the  score 
of  party.  We  well  know  that  predilection  will  sometimes 
warp  the  judgement;  and  lord  St.  Vincent  was  then  in  op- 
position. Lord  Keppel  did  everything.,  perhaps,  that  naval 
tactics  could  at  that  time  have  performed  ;  but  were  lord 
St.  Vincent  again  to  review,  that  engagement,  and  recollect  his 
own  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  lord  Rodney,  he  might  ask, 
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Why  did  lord  Keppel  bear  down  in  line  ?  Why  did  he  not. 
cut  off  a  part?  Why  was  the  British  fleet  at  last  brought 
into  action  in  a  crippled  state? — Had  lord  St.  Vincent  done 
so,  he  would  have  lost  his  most  verdant  laurel. 

*  Had  he  fought  at  Holmedon  thus, 

He  ne'er  had  triumphed  over  '   the  Spaniard. 

At  a  period  not  very  distant  from  that  of  the  action,  in  re- 
viewing a  work  on  naval  tactics  *,  and  particularly  remark- 
ing the  success  of  Suffrein  in  the  East  Indies,  we  ventured 
an  observation,  that  the  old  system  must  be  abandoned  if 
we  would  succeed.  It  was  abandoned  by  lord  Rodney  off 
Grenada ;  by  lord  St.  Vincent  off  the  coast  of  Spain ;  by  lord 
Duncan  off  Camperdown  ;  and  by  lord  Nelson  in  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Sheridan  is  written  with  singular  ability. 
Words  and  sentiments  may  perhaps  be  objected  to :  but 
where  is  the  author,  who  writes  on  such  a  subject,  who 
could  guard  every  avenue?  and  where  is  the  critic,  who  can 
discover  the  fault,  who  could  attain  as  much  merit  ? — The 
life  of  Mr.  Erskine,  with  similar  minute  exceptions,  is  enti- 
tled to  equal  commendation. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Parr  is  written  with  a  warmth  of  enthu- 
siasm, which  leads  us  to  apprehend  a  little,  perhaps  venial, 
partiality.  It  is  indeed  truth  in  its  fairest  garb;  and  the 
minuter  circumstances  show,  that,  if  any  thing  be  concealed, 
it  is  not  from  ignorance:  if  a  perfectly  candid  criticism  of  the 
doctor's  works  do  not  appear,  it  is  not  from  incompetence. — 
Dr.  Hut  on's  gradual  progress  is  admirably  described,  and 
we  think  his  life  a  truly  valuable  abstract  of  his  labours — of 
t!»e  ladder  by  which  he  industriously  climbed  to  eminence. — 
Of  dean  Milner,  from  the  .same  cause,  the  life  is  peculiarly 
interesting.  Our  information  does  not  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine  the  accuracy  of  the  progressive  steps,  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  impeach.  We  were 
much  pleased  with  the  following  observations. 

'  (  A  short  time  after  he  became  president  of  Queen's,  he  took  out 
his  doctor's  degree,  and  was  presented  with  the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  It 
is  bis  custom  to  visit  this  place  regularly  every  year,  but  he  seldom 
resides  there  long.  Hull,  before  the  decease  of  his  brother  (for  whom 
he  entertained  a  high  regard,  but  called,  on  account  of  his  methodism, 
his  strange  brother),  was  the  mest  favourite  place  of  his  residence. 
His  lodgings  were  a  complete  workshop,  filfi^d  with  all  kinds  of  car- 
penter's and  turner's  instruments.  He  was  accustomed  here  to  relax 
his  mind  daily  from  the  fatigues  of  study,  by  some  manual  labour. 
His  lathe  and  appendages  for  turning  were  extremely  curious,  and 
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cost  him  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  guineas.  He  had  also  a 
very  curious  machine,  partly  of  his  own  invention,  which  formed  and 
polished  at  the  same  time,  with  the  utmost  possible  exactness,  watch- 
wheels  of  every  description. 

'  A  celebrated  moralist  of  the  present  day  maintains,  that  manual 
labour  is  one  great  source  of  happiness.  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
bear,  without  injury,  for  any  long  time,  intense  and  uninterrupted 
thought;  it  is  equally  clear,  that,  when  the  mind,  without  any  ob- 
ject of  pursuit,  is  left  to  its  own  spontaneous  sensibilities,  it  turns 
either  to  the  future  or  the  past ;  and,  as  we  are  either  melancholy  or 
gay,  so  is  the  prospect  before  us.  This  state,  therefore,  of  sensibility, 
exercising  the  mind,  not  according  to  the  real  existence  of  things,  but 
to  their  accidental  impression,  is  seldom  profitable  ;  besides  this,  it 
can  be  no  relief  to  a  mind  already  wearied  with  deep  thinking.  Some- 
thing is  wanted  for  this  purpose,  which  gently  exercises  the  mental 
powers,  on  some  corporeal  movement.  Manual  labour,  requiring 
just  dexterity  enough  to  abstract  the  mind  from  its  accustomed  opera- 
tions, seems  best  to  answer  this  end.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  or  ridicule,  that  a  man  of  enlarged  understanding,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  should  stoop  for  amusement  to  the  drudgery  of 
mechanical  employment.  It  is  not  even  enough  to  call  uncle  Toby's 
whims  inoffensive,  they  were  really  useful  5  and  our  hobbies,  what- 
ever they  be,  are  founded  in  nature,  and  indispensable  to  our  happi- 
ness.'    p.  144. 

A  work  of  this  kind  is  chiefly  calculated  to  bring  forward 
concealed  merits,  sometimes  concealed  peculiarities.  Of 
this  nature  is  the  life  of  Mr.  Farisb,  a  recluse  collegian, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  is  profound;  and  of 
mechanics,  particularly  the  useful  and  practical  parts,  pecu- 
liarly extensive.  The  life  of  sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  a  land- 
scape painter  of  singular  merit,  is  of  a  similar  nature. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  we  pass  over  many  memoirs,  of 
which  it  must  be  understood  that  they  merit  no  material  , 
praise  or  censure ;  or  that  our  information  is  unable  to  de- 
tect what  errors  may  exist.  The  sarne  omissions  will,  for 
similar  reasons,  recur  in  the  remainder  of  the  article.  In  the 
life  of  the  Irish  barrister,  Mr.  Saurin,  the  union  with  England 
is  entitled  '  the  surrender  of  the  constitution  and  indepen- 
dence of  his  country. '  On  this  occasion,  we  cannot  omit 
one  short  observation.  If  Ireland  be  connected  in  the  interest 
of  a  political  and  faderal  nature  with  tins  country,  the 
union  does  not  deserve  this  language:  if  it  be  wholly  and 
distinctly  an  independent  kingdom,  it  is  allowable.  Cut 
where  is  the  English  author  who  will  admit  the  former?  and 
where  is  the  politician  who  will  say  that  Ireland  is  as  much 
attached  to  France  and  Spain  as  to  Finland  ?  The  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  is  therefore  an  idle  form  of  speech, 
except  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  wish  it  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  this  country.     If  it  be  regarded  as  an  append;* 
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to  it,  and  such  it  has  been  considered  for  a  century  and  a 
hah',  a  close  and  perfect  union  is  preferable  to  either. — The 
lives  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Shield  are  confessedly  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Busby,  and  of  course  claim  our  approbation 
as  authentic. 

Of  the  memoir  of  lord  Shelburne,  we  can  speak  highly 
as  a  varnished  painting  ;  but  it  is  not  a  likeness.  The  colours 
are  brilliant,  and  even  glaring  :  the  keeping  scientifically 
managed,  and  the  whole  so  successfully  delusive,  that,  ac- 
quainted as  we  are  with  the  subject,  we  could  almost  con- 
sider it  as  a  true  picture.  One  part  of  the  character  is, 
however,  kept  from  our  view  ;  viz.  the  consummate  art 
which  has  distinguished  the  marquis  through  life. — No  :  wc 
mistake:  it  is  not  concealed,  but  expanded  over  the  whole 
portrait. 

Mr.  Granville  Sharp  next  claims  our  attention,  as  a  well- 
written  life  of  a  most  excellent  man,  whose  active  benevo- 
lence merits  the  highest  commendation.  In  many  parts  of 
his  conduct,  we  think,  however,  that  he  has  mistaken  his 
object.  He  examined  others  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
feelings ;  and,  as  he  discovered  in  his  own  bosom  not  an  atom 
of  selfishness,  ingratitude,  or  inhumanity,  he  did  not  suspect 
it  in  others.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  some  of  the  worst  conse- 
■quenees  have  resulted  from  several  of  his  public  attempts ;  nor 
can  the  lives  lost  by  England  and  France  in  the  West  Indies. 
in  consequence,  not  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  of 
the . emancipation  of  the  negroes,  though  a  consequence  of 
tiie  benevolent  system  of  Mr.  Sharp  and  his  coadjutors,  be 
attributed  to  them  more  than  the  horrors  of  the  French  re- 
volution to  the  first  abettors  of  American  independence.  Yet 
each  was  the  first  act  of  the  subsequent  dire  tragedies. — - 
Major  Cart w right,  the  next  in  our  list,  is  a  reformer  of  the 
.same  school,  with  intentions  perhaps  equally  benevolent,  and 
.at  times  equally  injudicious.  We  rest,  however,  with  less 
confidence  on  this  life,  as  it  is  so  minute  that  it  seems  to 
come  immediately  or  indirectly  from  the  major  himself.  We 
perceive  the  '  front  and  rear  '  noticed  by  an  acute  observer 
on  another  occasion,  as  proofs  of  the  major's  pen.  We  behold 
parts  of  confidential  letters,  the  substance  of  which  is  con- 
cealed, and  are  not  told  whence  the  selected  passages  are 
derived — '  Aut  Erasmi,  aut ' 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  life  of  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
and  think  it  a  very  authentic  and  correct  account.  We 
hesitate  a  little  respecting  the  cause  of  her  leaving  the  Edin- 
burgh stage,  which  is  attributed  to  the  ill  usage  of  Mrs. 
Yates.  We  knew  a  little  of  that  subject;  but,  at  this  di- 
stance, dare  not  trust  our  memory.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
tltal  we  ;hall  probably  have  the  memoirs  of  her  life  froaa  iitr 
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own  pen. — Of  lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  account  is  apparently 
correct  and  satisfactory. 

The  varnished  life  of  Mr.  Godwin,  on  the  other  hand, 
merits  the  severest  censure.  Never  were  sounding  words 
or  polished  sentences  more  improperly  employed  in  gilding 
sophistry  and  principles  highly  dangerous  in  their  conse- 
quences, and,  in  one  respect,  highly  immoral — we  mean  the 
artful  varnish  and  gross  misconduct  in  the  life  of  his  wife. 
There  are  some  passages  which  have  greatly  perplexed  us. 
s  In  the  scheme  of  Calvin,'  it  is  observed,  '  there  is  much  to  at- 
tract a  religious  mind,  having  the  intrepidity  to  pursue  an 
argument  through  all  its  consequences.'  We  have  not  suf- 
ficiently studied  Calvinism  to  understand  this  curious  sen- 
tence. It  is  apparently  designed  only  for  the  initiated.  In 
another  passage  which  struck  us,  we  can  more  easily  find  our 
way.  '  She  (Mrs.  Wollstonecraft)  was  one  of  those,  that  the 
powers  of  nature  and  the  cultivation  of  society  sometimes 
unite  to  form,  for  whom  every  sensible  and  polished  mind 
almost  loses  its  veneration  in  the  excess  of  its  love.'  We 
can  easily  perceive  that  we  may  lose  our  veneration  for  such 
a  character  ;  but  can  scarcely  see  how  it  can  be  in  any  sen.se 
(except  one)  from  excess  of  love. 

We  were  highly  pleased  with  a  judicious  and  genuine 
tribute  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Graves,  whom  we  have  fol- 
lowed in  his  eventful  literary  life  with  singular  pleasure, 
whose  liveliness,  good-nature,  and  urbanity,  have  cheered 
many  a  gloomy  hour,  and  whom  we  rejoice  to  find  still 
healthy  and  active.  Tiie  life  of  sir  George  Yonge  is  dated 
from  Devonshire,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  by  one 
who  knows  him  well,  and  wishes  to  gild  some  errors,  and  to 
ccnceal  many  defects. — Of  Dr.  Garnet,  the  account  is  also 
favorable ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  his  errors  or  de- 
fects, he  no  longer  ranks  among  living  authors ;  and  his  cha- 
racter may  be  better  appreciated  in  another  work. — -Of  Dr. 
Adam  Fergusson,-  the  life  is  written  conamcre,  and  with  some 
of  the  venial  exaggeration  of  friendship.  We  call  that 
venial  exaggeration,  where  there  is  much  to  praise  with 
truth,  and  where  the  author  only  steps  a  little  bevond  the 
limits  of  propriety. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Hayley  seems  judiciously  discrimi- 
nated.    We  shall  select  a  short  passage. 

'  Mr.  Hayley  seems  to  have  taken  Pope  for  his  model,  not  with 
the  design  of  emulating,  but  of  approaching  him  in  a  nearer  degree 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  Like  that,  great 
master,  he  has  been  minute  in  his  attention  to  cadences,  pauses,  and 
the  charms  of  modulation.  But  his  sentiments  are  too  much  ex- 
panded, when  they  ought  to  be  condensed.  His  amplification  is  not 
without  magnificence;  but  he  amplifies  when  a  judickms  and  striking 
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contraction  is  necessary.  Not  satisfied  with  presenting  a  combination 
of  ideas,  in  one  advantageous  light,  he  goes  on  enlarging,  until  its 
original  vigour  is  impaired,  and  the  languor  of  the  poet  ?.nd  that  of  the 
reader  become  reciprocal.  ^  et,  even  here,  he  has  the  merit  of  dis- 
playing elegance  and  grace  in  bis  excursions  ;  but  he  is  elegant  with- 
out strength,  and  graceful  without  precision.  Poetry  too  diffused, 
like  empire  too  extended, 

"  Exchanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour.  " 

*  His  imagery  is  judicious  and  sometimes  lofty,  but  it  wants  those 
vivifying  sparks  of  genius  that  brighten  into  a  blaze  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration for  the  poet.  He  is  without  vehemence  and  impetuosity, 
but  he  is  also  without  inequality  and  roughness  The  creative  faculty 
is  not  to  be  traced  in  his  works,  but  he  has  made  his  muse  subservient 
to  the  noblest  purposes  ;  and  the  name  of  Hayley  will  be  remembered 
with  honour,  while  polite  literature,  morality,  and  taste  shall  continue 
to  be  cultivated,  practised  and  admired.'     r.  4o2. 

Of  Mr.  Pratt,  the  panegyric  is  laboured,  and,  we  think, 
overstrained.  Nothing  but  excellence  is  to  be  found.  Our 
opinion  has  been  often  different;  but,  if  his  '  life  be  distin- 
guished bv  an  uniform  practice  and  support  of  the  most 
amiable  qualities,'  if  l  his  disposition  to  benevolence  keep 
pace  with  his  beautiful  descriptions  of  it,  in  a  full  tide  of 
good  offices  to  the  unfortunate,'  we  will  restrain  every  de- 
duction from  his  merit  as  an  author,  and  join  in  tiie  praise  of 
his  kindness,  his  humanity,  and  his  charity. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Harrington  is  highly  laboured,  and  of 
course  a  favourable  representation.  That  of  Dr.  Currie,  in 
a"  humbler  line,  appears  to  approach  nearer  to  the  truth. — 
Of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  account  is  flattering",  and  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  kept  from  our  view.  Some  other  errors  are 
touched  with  too  light  a  hand  ;  but  the  most  striking"  trait  in 
the  picture  is  his  agricultural  attempts. — Of  Mr.  Uowper, 
wc  can  say  little,  ami  shall  only  transcribe  one  pleasing  copy 
of  verses  not  before  published. 

•  The  poplars  are  fell'd,  and  adieu  to  the  shade, 
And  the  whispering  sound  <>t  the  cool  colonnade  ; 
The  wind.>  play  no  longer,  and  sing  in  their  leaves, 
JJor  the  Ouse,  on  its  surface,  their  image  receives. 

'  Twelve  years  had  elaps'd  since  I  last  took  a  view 
Of  my  favourite  field,  and  the  place  where  they  grew  5 
When,  behold,  on  their  sides,  in  the  grass  they  tt'ere  Uid, 
And  I  sate  on  the  trees  under  which  1  had  stray'd. 

c  The  blackbird  has  sought  out  another  retreat. 
Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat  j 
And  the  scene  whore  his  notes  have  oft  charm'd  me  before, 
Shall  rewound  With  hij  smooth-flowing  ditty  no  more. 
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'  My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away, 

And  I  must  myself  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 

"With  a  turf  at  my  breast,  and  a  stone  at  my  head, 

Ere  another  such  grove  rises  up  in  its  stead. 

*  The  change  both  my  heart  and  my  fancy  employs  j 

I  reflect  on  the  frailty  of  man  and  his  joys  ; 

Short  liv'd  as  we  are,  yet  our  pleasures,  we  see, 

Have  a  still  shorter  date  and  die  sooner  than  we.'     v.  541. 

The  life  of  lord  Kenyon,  we  think  just,  and  properly  dis- 
criminated :  that  of  Mr.  Hastings — the  last  in  the  volume — 
is  too  short;  but  it  is  written  with  care  and  propriety, 
guarded  seemingly  with  no  common  anxiety  for  approba- 
tion. 


Art.  III. — The  Trident;  or,  the  National  Policy  of  naval 
Celebration:  describing  a  Hieronauticon,  or  naval  Temple, 
with  its  Appendages;  proposing  a  periodical  Celebration  of 
naval  Games,  and,  on  occasion  of  Victories  of  the  first  Mag- 
nitude, the  granting  of  Triumphs:  these  Works  and  Insti- 
tutions being  intended  to  foster  the  rising  Arts  of  Britain 
■into  a  full  Maturity,  and  a  successful  Rivalship  with  those  of 
Rome  and  Greece;  and  to  keep  alive,  and  in  full  Lustre , 
to  the  latest  Generations,  the  present  heroic  Spirit  of  the 
British  Navy.  By  a  private  Gentleman.  Ato.  ll.  Is.  Boards. 
Johnson.      1802. 

PATRIOTISM  and  benevolence,  unaccompanied  by  en- 
thusiasm, we  rarely  encounter.  An  ardent  ambition  to  ex- 
tend the  glory  of  their  country — to  stimulate  valor,  science, 
and  art — to  promote  industry,  and  nourish  genius — often 
actuates,  and  sometimes  deludes,  artists,  private  gentlemen, 
writers,  and  reviewers. 

We  applaud  the  motives  which,  in  his  title-page,  this 
writer  expresses.  The  profits  of  his  work,  and  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  (of  which  some  are  already  executed  by  the 
marine  painter,  Anderson — the  architect,  Gandy ;  and  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  by  Mr.  Stothard,  historical  painters), 
are  destined  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Marine  Society. 
As  the  drawings  are  not  before  us,  we  shall  leave  the  artist 
unalarmed  by  any  remarks  which  might  spontaneously  have 
arisen;  principally  directing  our  views  to  the  fabric  of  the 
writer,  which  we  shall  examine  with  the  attention  due  to  a 
national  object. 

Educated  by  the  muses  to  admire — 
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f  The  princely  dome,  the  column,  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marbles,  and  the  sculptur'd  gold  ,' 

T>re  lament  that  the  public  edifices  of  Britain  should  so  im- 
perfectly display  the  magnificence  of  an  opulent  arid  en- 
lightened nation. 

Among  various  designs  lately  submitted  to  public  inspec- 
tion, for  commemorating  the  unrivaled  achievements  of  our 
naval  heroes,  we  have  remarked  none  distinguished  by  gran- 
deur of  effect,  or  commendable  for  purity  of  taste. 

A  monumental  structure  worthy  the  fame  of  these  de- 
ceased— to  whom  we  owe  an  endless  debt  of  gratitude — ■ 
might  afford  ample  scope  for  the  talents  of  existing  artists, 
and  impress  future  ages  with  emulative  veneration. 

Accident,  and  the  pleasure  resulting  from  the  exercise  of 
invention,  has  given  birth  to  the  designs  of  the  author  of 
The  Trident,  who  is  no  professional  architect,  whose  read- 
ing in  the  science  is  confessedly  limited,  but  whose  eager 
spirit  aspires  to  attain  architectural  novelty. 

His  preface  enters  abruptly  into  the  subject  of  isolated 
columns.  Arguments  in  favour  of  a  variation  from  the 
ancients,  by  adopting  two  socles  (plinths)  under  the  pedestal, 
in  order  to  afford  a  wide!}'-  extended  base,  appear  to  us  un- 
necessarily labored. 

The  most  approved  writers  on  architecture  consider  the 
pedestal  itself  as  a  separate  body,  '  having  no  more  connexion 
with  the  order  than  as  an  attic,  a  basement,  cr  any  other 
part  with  which  it  may,  on  some  occasions,  be  accom- 
panied.' The  fancv  of  this  writer  for  his  super-added  socle 
may  be  indulged — '  quando  egli  efaito  con  ragtime  e  ccn  pro- 
porzwne  aW  altre  part:.'' 

Such  a  variance  from  the  Greek  style,  in  a  work  intended 
for  duration,  seems  not  unfavorable  to  stability,  or  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  composition,  if  adequate  skill  be  di- 
rected to  the  distribution  of  other  principal  and  subordinate 
parts. 

1  JVon  e  vietato  aW  architetto  partirsi  alama  volta  dalV  uso 
commune,  perche  tal  variazione  sia  graziosa  et  abbia  del  wa- 
turale.' 

The  author  now  erects  an  isolated  column  (more  than 
three  hundred  feet  high)  in  the  Greek  style,  on  double  socles 
At  the  centre  and  angles  of  these  socles,  he  places  frustums 
(portions)  of  other  vast  columns,  which  are  intended  tc 
*  become  no  insignificant  towers  or  temples,  and  to  be  fur- 
nished with  altars  and  statues. 

Unassisted  by  drawings,  and  relying  alone  on  our  powers 
of  imagination,  we  must  give  momentary  stability  to  ideal 
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edifices ;  and,  as  we   create,    offer    our    remarks   on   thesS 
fancy-formed  fabrics. 

The  preface  is  followed  by  a  poetical  invocation  and  dedi- 
cation.    The  address  to  his  majesty  we  select  as  a  specimen: 

'  And  Thou,  who  sitt'st  on  mighty  Alfred's  throne, 
And  call'st  him  ancestor — O  splendid  claim  I 
Whose  naval  forests  cast  so  broad  a  shade 
"Where  Alfred's  sacred  acorns  first  were  sown; 
Whose  flag,  with  glory's  golden  beams,  on  fire, 
Bold  Suffrein  aw'd  near  Ceylon's  spicy  groves; 
Then  blaz'd  refulgent  on  Columbia's  wave, 
When  Gallic  heroes,  with.  De  Grasse,  their  chief, 
Were  captive  led  in  happy  Rodney's  train, 
Hodney,  by  whom  at  once  three  hostile  flags 
Were  borne  in  triumph  to  proud  Albion's  shore  \ 
And  still,  with  glory's  flame  more  fervid  glow'd, 
When  vent'rous  Brest,  and  Lagos'  lofty  towers, 
When  sullen  Camperdown  and  ancient  Nile, 
Amaz'd,  beheld  thy  thunderbolts  of  war, 
Howe,  Jervis,  Duncan,  Nelson,  strike  the  foe  ; 
To  Thee,  this  work  I  dedicate  ;  design'd 
To  move  the  generous,  the  brave,  the  wise. 
And  all  whose  bosoms  burn  with  British  fire, 
Thy  navy's  founder,  and  the  first  who  tore 
From  brow  o{  Dane,  the  naval  victor's  crown, 
And  placed  it  on  his  own,  Alfred  the  Great 
To  celebrate  ;   and  those  heroic  men, 
Who  in  his  glorious  nautic  steps  have  trod  : 
But  Him,  0  high-enthroned  prince,  nor  muse, 
Nor  muse-inspired  man,  have  need  to  urge 
Albion's  Hieronauticon  to  rear, 
lliin,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Alfred  flows  !'      p.  2. 

This  *  volunteer  architect'  is  frequently  ambitious,  among 
other  buildings,  to  '  build  the  lofty  rhyme.''  His  attempt  to 
improve  the  well-known  strains  of  s  Rule,  Britannia,'  we  shall 
appreciate  in  its  place. 

We  quote  the  subjects  proposed  in  the  introduction. 

'  Alfred  the  founder  of  the  British  navy — a  column  of  naval  cele. 
bration  the  wish  of  the  public — the  wise  policy  of  gratifying  that 
wi^h — public  works  should  produce  moral  effects — example  of  Greece 
— Pericles — Olympic  games — their  happy  effects — wisdom  of  the 
early  popes — Britain,  by  encouraging  the  arts,  may  rival  antiquity — 
sagacity  of  Iphitus — his  example  worthy  of  imitation — monuments 
not  effective  without  festivals — Bay  of  Biscay,  St.  Vincent,  Camper- 
down,  and  the  Nile — a  paitial  adoption*  of  the  Grecian  games  has  al- 
ready benefited  this  country  essentially — the  wise  policy  of  naval 
games  and  of  triumphs — prudence  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus-- West's 
panegyric  on  the  Olympic  games.'     p.  5. 
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To  accommodate  with  convenience  the  motley  groups 
issuing  from  twenty-two  chapters,  alike  prolific,  our  own 
edifice  ought  to  be,  beyond  what  we  can  allow  it,  enlarged. 
Yet  our  curious  readers  will  be  amused  while  we,  with  dif- 
ficulty, attempt  to  explore  this  labyrinth  of  patriotism. 

That  a  national  monument,  recording  the  prowess  of  our 
navy,  should  be  consecrated  to  its  general  glory  rather  than 
to  the  events  of  a  single  Avar — that  the  charges  of  such  an 
erection  should  be  defrayed  by  the  public,  ?iot  by  individual 
contributions — we  think  a  proposal  highly  judicious. 

The  author  is  '  feelingly  alive'  to  the  interests  of  the 
line  arts,  as  this  passage  evinces: 

*  But  the  comprehensive  mind  will  grasp  another  cause  for  execu- 
ting the  projected  work  in  a  manner  the  most  grand.     When  Britain 
beholds  her  rival,  with  as  much  policy  as  pride,  arraying  herself  in 
the  rich  spoils  of  ravaged  Italy;  and,  by  her  inestimable  gallery  of 
the  Tuilleries,  and  her  fifteen  other  rich  collections  deposited  in  her 
departments,  manifesting  an  ambition  to  render  her  whole  territory 
a  school  of  the  fine  arts,  and  contriving  the  most  captivating  allure- 
ments for  drawing  thither  all  the  genius  of  Europe;   Britain   has  in- 
deed a  cause  for  alarm.     If  therefore  Britain  find   not  the  means  to 
attach  to  her  own  soil  her  native  genius ;  if  she  strike  not  out,  on  a 
scale  worthy  of  herself,  encouragement  to  her  own  artists,   she  must 
of  necessity  see  them   emigrate,  to  swell  the  triumphs  of  her  more 
politic  rival.     If  in   our  future  rivalship  with   France — a  rivalship 
that  must  henceforward  call  forth  all  our  faculties — we  mean  not  that 
she  shall  acquire  the  ascendant,  we  must  recollect,  that  the  first  con- 
stituent in  national   greatness,  is  elevation  of  mind   and  dignity  of 
soul ;  and  that  those  sentiments  are  cultivated  to  the  highest  advan- 
tage, by  constant  addresses  to  that  faculty  within  us,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly conversant  with  those  qualities  that  are  the  high  ornaments  of 
man.     It  is  the  imagination  which   lifts   the  man  of  crenius  above 
the   man   of  ordinary   standard  ;    the    hero  above  the  mere  man  of 
courage;   in  short,  it   is  imagination  which,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
constitutes  the  difference  between  greatness  and  mediocrity  in  men 
and  in  nations.     Here  is  the  foundation  in  our  nature,  for  the  high 
importance,  in   a  national  view,  of  the    fine   arts.     Had    the  small 
states  of  Greece  been  as  destitute  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  as  the  vast 
Persian  empire,  the  laurels  of  Marathon  had  never  encircled  the  brow 
ot  Miltiades!      Even  in  a  commercial  view,  it  is  our  policy  to  cherish, 
the  arts  with  a  warm  and  fostering  hand,  as  hath  been  abundantly 
proved,  by  the  rapid  improvements  in  our  pottery,  and  a  great  variety 
of  our  manufactures,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy; 
improvements  which  gave  them  a  decided  preference  in  every  foreign 
market. 

'  What  the  fine  arts  alone  had  long  done  for  modern  Rome  in  her 
state  of  degradation,  is  known  to  every  traveler,  and  is  full  of  admo- 
nition, even  to  statesmen  whose  minds  soar  not  above  political  arith- 
metic. But  when  the  degree  in  which  the  authority  of  ancient  Rome 
was  established  over  the  minds  of  other  nations,  in  cons-quence  of 
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the  magnificence  she  derived  from  the  fine  arts,  i.^  duly  regarded  by 
the  philosophic  statesman,  he  will  be  more  inclined  to  build  his  fame 
en  a  patronage  of  art,  under  the  peaceful  olive,  than  on  the  doubtiui 
recourse  to  arms,  in  any  case  not  of  imperious  necessity.'     p.  7. 

The  British  merchant  will  scarcely  admit  that  the  force 
ftf  imagination  has  so  eminently  contributed  to  national  opu- 
lence :  he  will  perhaps  insist,  not  unreasonably,  on  the  force 
©f  unremitted  industry  and  accurate  calculation. 

To  their  games  the  author  principally  attributes  the  su- 
periority of  the  Greek  nations,  in  arms,  arts,  and  literature; 
and  hence  presumes  to  recommend  to  us  similar  institutions. 
Against  the  policy  of  this  measure,  we  adduce  a  recent 
example: — that  undiscriminating  mania  for  antique  usages, 
which  accompanied  the  ferocious  revolution  of  France,  has 
terminated  in  an  accumulation  of  incongruities,  not  less  ri- 
diculous to  the  eye  of  taste,  than  revolting  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity. 

Difference  of  climate,  religion,  and  government — un- 
numbered accidents, in  the  lapse  of  ages.,  perpetually  arising 
to  modify  human  nature — must  occasion  equivalent  changes 
in  those  institutions  which,  at  various  periods,  are  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  greatest  practicable  felicity  and 
splendor  of  nations. 

In  works  of  art,  among  other  excellencies,  although  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  assuredly  offer  us  examples  for  emula- 
tion, a  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern  costumi  is  not  les9 
tasteless  and  absurd.  Institutions  accommodated  to  Athens 
are  ridiculous  in  London  : — '  Jlic  segetes,  il/ic,'  &c. 

'  Racing  institutions'  may  have  improved  the  breed  of 
British  horses;  but  such  accidental  similarities  neither  au- 
thorise a  general  imitation  of  i  Olympic  games,'  nor  imply 
that  our  brave  sailors  would  be  more  effectually  educated 
by  the  parade  of  a  Naumachia,  than  by  the  well-rewarded 
exertions  of  actual  service.  Royal  approbation,  thanks 
from  an  imperial  parliament,  a  pension,  a  title,  national 
monuments  to  deceased  valour,  and,  above  all,  the  grati- 
tude of  their  countrymen,  will  be  ever  sufficient,  we  trust, 
to  awaken  tibe  exertion  and  crown  the  toils  of  our  naval 
defenders,  without  the  mimic  pageantry  of  obsolete  festivals. 
Our  marine  dominion  has  been  gradually  extended  by  Gther 
lids.     We  disapprove  this  sentiment : 

4  After  all  that  art  and  cxpence  can  effect,  cold  and  lifeless  must 
be  that  celebration  of  national  conflicts,  heroic  deeds,  and  glorious 
victories,  which  hath  not  for  ils  essence  the  assembling  of  a  people, 
(  ifing  their  enthusiasm,  rousing  them  to  animated  action,  and  to 
in  ''xprr'.v-uoni  of  their  common  teeling,  by  the  exertion  of  their  united 
•-       .'      P.  J4. 
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The  c  vital  part,'  however,  of*  the  design,  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  triennial  naval  games.  The  opinions  which  we 
have  expressed  must  not  disappoint  our  readers  :  they  shall 
be  rapidly  exercised  in  the  gymnasium,  and  enjoy  a  transient 
view  of  the  games  and  triumphs.  The  principal  buildings 
must  he  first  examined. 

Justice  to  the  author  obliges  us  to  give  an  extensive  in- 
troductory extract,  which  explains  his  idefcs. 

With  regard  to  the  species  most  proper  oh  the  occasion,  the  obe- 
lisk, the  pyramid,  the  pantheon,  and  the  column,  were  severally 
considered.  The  first  wants  dignity ;  the  second  is  deficient  in  tatte 
and  other  requisites  ;  the  third,  indeed,  has  dignity  and  taste,  and 
withal  grandeur  and  magnificence  ;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  lofty, 
and  the  converging  outlines  of  its  dome  are  all  softly-yielding  curves, 
receding  from  every  wind,  as  seeking  tranquillity  and  repose  ;  whereas 
the  majestic  column  lifts  to  the  very  clouds  his  towering  head,  to 
hold  sublime  converse  with  the  storm — nurse  of  naval  hardihood  !  and 
to  survey  the  islands,  continents,  and  oceans  around. 

'  To  unite,  therefore,  the  essential  properties  of  these  two  species 
of  edifice,  with  others  which  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  composi- 
tion of  any  building,  the  author  has  adopted  a  form,  which,  in  its 
successive  terraces,  has  somewhat  of  the  pyramidical  principle  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  ;  while  its  apartments,  within  those  ter- 
races, give  it  all  the  advantages  of  a  banqueting  p?.lace,  a  theatre,  a 
temple,  and  a  national  gallery  for  statuary  and  painting. 

'  By  thus  combining  the  properties  of  the  temple  and  the  column, 
each  part  augments  the  grandeur  of  the  other ;  by  means  of  the  ter- 
races and  the  pedestal,  the  very  base  of  the  column  is  at  an  elevation 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  then,  by 
surmounting  all  below  with  a  column  correspondent  U>  such  a  socle, 
a  temple,  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  the  proudest  works  of  an- 
tiquity, is  produced ;  while,  by  means  of  the  two  terraces,  forming  a 
double  socle  of  a  very  extended  ground  line,  the  column,  high  as  it 
is  raised,  has  not  that  unsupported,  tottering  appearance,  which,  to 
the  eye  of  taste,  is  observable  in  all  isolated  columns  which  rest  on  a 
mere  pedestal }  for,  when  columns  are  diverted  from  their  original 
office,  of  collectively  supporting  porticos,  or  other  massive  parts  of 
buildings,  which  appear  by  their  weight  to  pin  them  steadily  to  the 
ground,  and  are  reared  high  into  the  air,  it  appears  to  the  author  that 
they  require,  in  order  to  produce  an  idea  of  their  stability,  not  only 
the  additional  substance  given  them  by  the  ancient  architects,  but 
likewise  an  outspreading  socle  ;  which,  as  a  part  of  the  edifice,  ma^ 
furnish  to  the  eye  a  base  correspondent  to  the  loftiness  of  the  super* 
structure. 

*  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that^  to  call  the  edifice 
we  speak  of,  a  naval  pillar,  or  a  column  of  naval  celebration,  would 
give  of  it  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  ;  and  the  author  should  not  easily 
be  reconciled  to  any  denomination,  that  necessarily  excluded  the  idea 
of  its  grand  columnar  feature.  He  has  therefore  ventured  upon  a 
new  compound  term,  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  well-sounding  of  the  word,  but  to  avoid  the  coupling  to- 
il 3 
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gether  of  two  parts  of  speech  for -a  name  to  the  building  he  has  de- 
figned  :  he  calls  it  the  Hieionauticon  ;   or  naval  temple.'     p.  25. 

"Tile  principle  of  our  architect  is  to  render  every  decora- 
tion appropriate  to  the  intent  of  the  edifice,  '  Nauticity.' 

'•  The  only  limits  he  knows  to  that  attention,  are  those  which 
should  guard  an  architect  from  pedantry,  or  from, sacrificing  any  legi- 
timate beauty  or  perfection  of  general  architecture.'     P.  27. 

After  this  declaration.,  we  scarcely  expected  the  invention 
o?  nautic  orders  of  architecture.  The  alterations  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  On  these  innova- 
tions, 'we  shall  borrow  the  censures  of  the  immortal  Rey- 
nold.-, : 

-  "  The  sound  rules  of  the  Grecian  architecture  are  not  to  be  lightly 
sacrificed.  A  deviation  from  them,  or  even  an  addition  to  them,  is  like 
a  deviation  or  addition  to  or  from  the  rules  of  other  arts, — fit  only  for 
a  great  master,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  all  combinations  m  his  own  art." 

We  will  not  determine  that  the  architectural  wing  of 
this  gr.eat  master  is  unequal  to  a  flight  so  daring,  until  we 
have  criticised  his  drawings  :  yet,  to  alter  a  single  member  in 
an  established  order  of  architecture,  we  deem  as  hazardous 
air  attempt,  as  to  introduce  new  words  into  the  languages  of 
antiquity,  or  alter  their  construction. 

•A  naumachid,  with  the  appendages  of  cars,  chariots,  and 
barges,  first  appears : 

• 

'  These  barges  and  land  carriages  requiring,  when  not  in  use,  a 
place  of  security,  it  is  proposed  that,  at  the  landing  place  of  the  nau- 
inachia,  where  the  procession  by  water  is  to  terminate,  and  the  cere- 
mony by  land  is  to  commence,  a  suitable  building  for  their  reception 
shall  be  erected,  one  end  of  whicli  fhould  project  into  the  water  for 
receiving  the  barges  ;  and  the  other  end  be  on  the  dry  land,  for  re- 
ception cf  the  cars  and  the  chariots.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  adopt  the  model  of  "inigo  Jones's  Tuscan  temple,  on  the 
plan  of  which  he  built  the  church  of  Covent-garden  in  London. 
There  is  not  only,  in  this  design,  the  greatest  simplicity  and  plainness, 
consistent  with  good  taste ;  but  the  superior  width  of  the  central  in- 
tercolumni?.:ion  ofi  xo,  gives  it  a  i  ;  te  adaptation  to  the 

intended  purpose  ;  the  principal  barge  and  the  principal  car  occupy- 
ing the  central  interval,  and  the  inferior  vehicles  filling  the  smaller 
intervals  at  the  sides. 

-  <  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  for  our  purpose,  this  temple  must  have  a 
portico  at  each  end  ;  one  pediment  being  adorned  with  a  b:is-r^litf  oi 
■an  antique  galley,  and  the  other  of  a  triumphal  car ;  but,  corre- 
spoadent  with  the  Tuscan  taste,  we  must  here  omit  the  fiery  steeds, 
.and  every  thing  ot  decoration,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  simplest 
forms,  of. galleys  and  cars  which  antiquity  can  furnish.'     r.  'J0% 
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This  building  is  the  armieron,  '  the  temple  of  the  cars  J* 
In  the  centre,  of  a  square  inciosure  of  sixty  acres,  at  a  com- 
petent distance  from  the  water-side,  stand:;  the  Hieronau- 
ticon.     The  inciosure  itself  forms  the  gymnasium.:  the  en- 
trances are  four,  one  in  the  midst  of  each  side. 

*  In  the  design  that  ha3  been  sketched  out  for  these  approach  gates, 
there  are  a  few  niches,  which,  perhaps,  might  be  well  appropriated  to 
the  statues  of  surveyors  of  the  navy  who  have  been  most  eminent  for 
genius,  whose  initiative  services  are  highly  conducive  to  naval  success  ; 
and  here  also  might  be  introduced  medallions  of  dock -yard  officers  of 
distinguished  merit ;  for  without  good  ships,  well  equipped,  in  vain 
would  our  gallant  seamen  attempt  to  approach  the  pillar  of  renown.' 
r.  31. 

On  the  north  of  the  gymnasium,  the  curve  of  a  crescent ', 
'  the  chord  of  whose  arch  is  the  entire  side',  is  occupied 
with  nine  temples,  and  intervening  groves  of  forest-tree?. 
The  centre  temple  is  superior  in  magnitude  and  decoration, 
and  has  (with  each  alternate  temple  on  either  side)  the 
modern  addition  of  a  dome.  In  these  temples — '  built  after 
the  best  Grecian  models ' — the  nautic  orders  are  employed  ! 

'  *  In  order  to  answer  the  end  proposed  by  the  nine  temples,  they 
should  be  properly  tenanted  and  licensed  for  serving  as  taverns ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  honest  tars  of  old  England  might  as  well  drink  their 
wine  at  the  Thalia,  as  at  the  Three  Tuns ;  sing  a  song  at  the 
Polyhymnia,  as  at  the  Blue  Posts ;  and  recount  old  stories  of  battles 
and  sieges  at  the  Clio,  as  at  the  sign  of  the  Centurion ;  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  figures  of  the  Grecian  charmers,  placed  over  the 
pediments,  would  prove  less  inviting  signs,  than  Saracen's  Heads  or 
Green  Dragons.'     r.  33. 

We  pass  through  a  triumphal  arch  to  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
which  forms  the  principal  member  of  the  edifice  of  approach, 
called  The  Victorium. 

To  the  triumphal  arches  of  antiquity,  the  architect,  on  this 
occasion,  states  many  objections,  of  which,  in  his  own  arch, 
tie  has  '  steered  clear.' 

We  must  protect  the  ancient  triumphal  arches  from  the 
ravages  of  this  volunteer.  Because  '  they  support  in  a 
manner  nothing,'  they  do  not,  therefore,  '  appear  to  de- 
viate from  a  law  of  nature.' 

Nature  often  delights  in  curves,  when  no  weight  is  incum- 
bent :  common  eves  remark,  with  pleasure,  the  bendings  of 
light  branches,  and  the  effect  of  their  intersections. 

Every  unbiassed  artist  acknowledges  the  harmony  and 
beauty  of  three  arches  skilfully  combined.  The  tendency 
of  this  structure  to  increase  the  pomp  of  a  procession,  miut 
be  apparent  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  arch  c\  Con- 
atanlsfhe. 

L4 
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The  sole  object  in  these  monuments  was  not  the  Splendor 
of  immediate  victory.  To  transmit  to  future  times  the 
actions  of  conquerors,  and  to  elucidate  their  history  by  bas- 
reliefs,  this  form  of  building  afforded  ample  space. 

At  the  angles  of  the  gymnasium,  in  which  we  again  wan- 
der, we  discover  four  temples  dedicated  to  the  four  winds — ■ 
Cacias,  Euriis,  Libs,  and  Sciron: 

'  From  the  lower  apartment  in  each  of  these  temples,  serving  for 
porter's  lodges,  you  ascend  to  the  circular  story,  which  is  covered  with 
a  dome  supported  by  six  columns  of  the  naulko-compoute  order.  The 
sides  of  the  temples  being  open,  show  in  the  southern  temples  re- 
spectively, terrestrial  globes,  one  having  its  north,  and  the  other  its 
south  pole,  pointing  to  the  zenith  ;  over  which  the  insides  of  the 
domes  exhibit  the  correspondent  heavenly  hemispheres.  The  terres- 
trial globes,  as  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  cased  and  wrought  in 
earthenware,  and  their  delineations  burnt  in  ;  the  celestial  globes 
above  being  executed  in  paint.  In  the  other  two  temples  are  respec- 
tively seen  a  pile  of  various  arms,  and  of  emblems  of  navigation. 
Between  column  and  column,  a  marine  conch,  or  other  large  shell, 
is  introduced  as  an  ornament.'     v.  30". 

A  colonnade  is  continued  from  temple  to  temple,  with 
niches,  '  in  the  manner  of  the  wall  of  the  court  of  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.'     Here  are  introduced — 

'  Naiades  and  Nereids,  sea  gods  and  goddesses,  tritons,  mermaids, 
marine  centaurs,  and  other  creatures  of  the  imagination.'     p.  36. 

This  assemblage  is  further  enriched  by  statues  of  mid- 
shipmen, lieutenants,  and  captains,  arrayed  in  the  costume 
$f  modern  discipline. 

"  *  One  naval  youth  bears  in  his  hand,  the  model  of  a  top-mast  with 
a  sail,  as  the  emblem  of  practical  seamanship  and  activity;  the  other, 
a  book,  as  a  symbol  of  science.  One  lieutenant  holds  a  bridle,  em- 
blem of  temperance  ;  and  likewise  the  cup  and  serpent  of  Hygieia,  as 
symbols  of  health  :  the  other  lieutenant  has  in  his  hand  a  telescope 
and  at  his  foot  a  cock,  both  emblems  of  vigilance.  One  captain  bears 
an  hour-glass,  symbol  of  experience  ;  the  other  holds  in  his  hand  a 
branch  of  the  olive,  the  famed  gift  of  Minerva  to  man,  as  the'em- 
blem  of  wisdom.'     v.  38. 

Similar  statues  and  emblems — ants,  lions,  eagles,  bull- 
dogs, balloons,  and  cables — complete,  with  vases,  the  or- 
naments of  the  facades. 

Our  volunteer  architect  has  forgotten  that  *  the  simpli- 
city of  the  antique  air  and  attitude— however  much  to  be 
admired — is  ridiculous  when  joined  to  figures  in  a  modern 
dress.' 

Arrived  at  the  Temple  of  Fame,  we  cannot  minutely  de- 
scribe the  embellishments  of  the  entablatures,  the  etutucs 
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introduced  between  the  bbltilVrris,  or  thebas-rsliefe;  in  which 
the  kind  Nereids,  Thb'e,  Ttitwpe,  Eujrnive,  Ef agora,  a.ncX 
many  nymphs,  '  who.-e  e.'iiee  it  is  to  execute  m  subordinate 
capacities  the  pleasure  of  the  trident-bearer/  are  collected 
for  the  service  of  the  nautie  sons  of  Albion. 

A  bas-relief  in  one  of  the  entablatures  delighted  us  !  Mill- 
ion sits  as  judge  between  the  '  competitors  for  the  honour  of 
having  conferred  on  mankind  the  blesstUg  of  gunpowder!* 
The  pretenders  to  this  invention  are  carefully  enumerated. 
After  a  serious  hearing,  Milton,  like  the  consulted  lawyers 
of  our  own  time.-;,  leaves  the  mbject  in  glorious  uncertainty. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  architect,  that  our  sublime  poet 
*  was  induced,  in  writing'  his  '  Paradise  Lost,  poetically  tc» 
ascribe  this  invention,'  with  that  of  cannon,  to  the  DetiL 
Had  he  been  aware  of  the  sarcastic  witticisms  which  we  shaii 
quote  on  this  subject,  he  would  have  prevented  a  momentary 
smile  at  the  absurdity  of  genius  itscir. 

"  N'a-t'or.  pas  vu,  chez  le  sage  Milton, 
D'anges  ailes  toute  une  legion 
Rougir  de  sang  les  celestes  campagnes, 
Jetter  au  nes  quatre  ou  cinq  cens  montagncs, 
Et,  aui  r:s  est,  avoir  de  gros  cation?' 
Pardonnez-'  lid'  ce  peu  de  fiction." 

Other  entablatures  show  the  reputed  inventors  of  the  oat, 
the  sail,  the  rudder,  and  the  anchor:  that  of  the  south* 
front  of  the  triumphal  arch  truces  the  origin  of  the  trident: 
the  entablature  of  the  north  front 

—  'is  in  honour  of  those  men,  in  all  ages,  to  whom  geometry, 
astronomy  and  geography,  and  consequently  navigation,  as  sciences, 
owe  the  greatest  obligations,  with  particular  reference  to  such  as 
have  eminently  advanced  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  longitude," 
p.  61. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IV. — Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  Diseases. 
(  Continued  from  Vol.  XXX  TI.  p*  34.  j 

OUR  author's  next  chapter,  the  thirty-fourth,  is  devoted 
to  erysipelas  ;  and  on  this  subject  we  meet  with  a  sound  and 
judicious  practice.  Fever  next  commands  our  attention; 
for,  as  we  have  before  observed,  we  pass  the  less  important 
sections.  On  the  subject  of  fever,  in. the  desultory  manner 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  we  cannot  expect  a  contrfi'ued  system, 
ok  any  exleusrve  int'ermatioa.     The  antimoniuU,  lie  tittlifcs, 
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have  no  decided  power  of  checking  fever;  and  the  bark, 
given  largely  in  continued  fevers,  as  was  lately  the  prac- 
tice, appears  to  him  at  least  innocent,  though  not  useful. 
Our  author  seems  '  not  aware  that  any  important  purposes 
can  be  answered  by  examining  the  faeces.'     This  sentence 
ought  to  be  noticed  with  disapprobation,  and  not  suffered  to 
become  an  axiom,  as.  it  might  be,  supported  by  authority 
so  great  as  Dr.  Heberden's.     If,  for  instance,  a  patient  be 
reported  to  have  twenty  motions  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  abdomen  continue  tense,  will  not  the  appearance  of  the 
discharge  direct  us  ?    We  shall,  in  such  circumstances,  ofteu 
find  it,  not  faeculent,'  but  mucous,  or  slimy  and  watery.  Fol- 
lowing the  first  idea  only,  we  shall  give  restringents,  when 
in  reality  effectual  laxatives  are  required.  Again :— The  stools, 
are  unusually  copious  and  frequent.   If,  en  examination,  we 
find  them  highly  loaded  with  bile,  we  shall  not  dread  the 
discharge,   but  allow   it  to  continue,   or  even  increase  ix». 
Once  more  : — When  the  stools  change  from  a  slimy  appear- 
ance to  a  proper  pullaceous  consistence,  it  is  time  to  abs- 
tain from  laxatives,  and  to  supply  nourishment  with  cau- 
tion.    These  are  only  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which 
render  our  author's  position  highly  dangerous.     With  re- 
spect to  fever  itself,  we  may  shortly  observe,  that,   when 
formed,  medicine  is  unable  to  check"  it  :  in  forrfiihg,  it  can 
often  be  prevented,  leaving  only  a  little  languor  during 
first  septenary  period.     The  disease,  undoubtedly,  begra# 
with  great  debility  ;  and  in  sudden  debility,  thus  supei 
duced,  its  essence  consists.     This, -however,   will  not  influ- 
ence the  practice,  because,  in  the  progress  of  fever,  we  can 
only  guard   against   its   effects.     Of  these,  the  chief  is  a 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  producing,  in 
consequence,   congestions   in  some  of  the  internal   parts ; 
often  in  the  brain,  more  often,  we  think,  in  the  liver.     If 
Dr.  Heberden  have  found  large  doses  of  bark  innocent,  it 
is  only  when  the  congestions  have  been  obviated,  or  Avhen 
evacuating  medicines  have  been  combined  with  it.     In  the 
higher  classes,  these' congestions  are  not  so  considerable  or 
conspicuous  ;  and  to  these,  perhaps,  Dr.  Heberden's  observa- 
tions have  been  confined.     Even  in  intcrmittcnts,  our  author 
does  not  •violently  object  to  administering  the  bark  during 
the  fit.     In  the  interval,  he  gives  it  early  in  the  disease,  ana 
thinks  little  preparation  by   previous  laxatives  necessary  ; 
and  the  usual  delays,  in  order  to.  obtain  a  more  perfect  in- 
termission, often  injurious,    .Our  own  observations  do  not    . 
support  this  undiscrkninating  practice.     In  the  fit,  we  have 
seen  the  bark  evidently  injurious;  when  given  early,  with- 
out previous  evacuations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the 
least  inconvenience  has  been  its  failure. 
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Some  judicious  observations  on  hectic  fever  occur,  and 
much  attention  is  bestowed  in  distinguishing  it  from  inter- 
mittent. Our  author  adds  considerable  doubts  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  bark  in  mortifications.  He  concedes,  however,  that 
it  does  no  injury. 

In  fistula  ani,  he  admits  a  previous  unhealthy  state;  and 
recommends,  after  the  operation,  issues  or  setons.  We 
have  lately  learnt,  and  regret  that  it  was  lately,  the  pro- 
priety of  correcting  the  general  state  of  health  previous  to 
the  operation. 

On  fluor  albus,  gleet,  pregnancy,  dropsy,  and  kemor- 
rhoides,  the  observations  are  often  judicious.  We  may  ask, 
however,  are  piles  always  hemorrhoidal  varices?  or  are 
they  never  caused  by  a  salutary  deposition  ?  We  believe, 
with  our  author,  that  they  are  more  often  a  disease  than  a 
relief;  but  Ave  suggest  the  question,  as  the  prevalence  of  the 
belief  of  their  salutary  nature,  and  some  singular  facts  re- 
corded by  able  observers,  seem  to  demand  some  attention. 
They  certainly  suppurate  at  times. 

On  the  subject  of  hydrocephalus,  Dr.  Heberden  strangely 
confounds  the  external  with  the  internal.  The  distinction 
is  of  more  importance,  as  they  require  very  different  treat- 
ment. The  description  of  hypochondriasis  is  truly  excel- 
lent ;  but  the  disease  is,  we  think,  improperly  confounded 
with  hysteria.  The  remarks,  however,  are  elegant  and  ju- 
dicious. Some  parts  we  shall  select.  We  wish  our  limits 
•would  permit  us  to  transcribe  the  whole. 

(  It  is  the  condition  of  this  malady  to  make  the  patient  hopeless  of 
a  cure :  but  neither  reason  nor  experience  justihes  his  despair.  For 
every  part  of  the  body,  as  far  as  our  senses  can  judge,  is  whole  and 
uninjured  by  his  sufferings,  great  as  they  are  ;  and  the  mind  and 
animal  powers  are  indeed  oppressed,  and  cannot  exert  themselves,  but 
their  abilities  are  all  entire.  Hypochondriac  and  hysteric  persons 
will  look  well,  and  grow  fat  with  their  complaints,  and  have  now 
and  then  respites  from  them,  in  which  they  have  all  the  sensations 
of  most  perfect  health.  It  is  well  known,  that  some  extraordinary 
works  of  genius  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  intervals  of  melan- 
choly. This  malady  will  sometimes  cease  spontaneously  ;  and  I  have 
known  it  leave  a  person,  without  any  returns,  for  near  twenty  years. 
Now,  what  more  encouraging  circumstances  can  there  be  in  an  ill- 
ness, than  to  know  that  the  life  is  in  no  danger  from  it,  that  it  is  not 
incurable,  and  that,  when  it  is  removed,  the  jisatient  will  become  as 
perfectly  well  as  if  he  had  never  experienced  it  r" 

'  In  the  cure  of  all  chronical  distempers,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  put  the  general  health,  by  a  proper  regimen,  into  the 
best  state  possible  ;  by  which  the  self-correcting  principle  of  an  ani- 
mal body  will  be  enabled  to  exert  itself  with  the  grtatest  vigour  j 
and  this,  in  some  diseases,  is  the  whole  of  what  can  be  done.  This 
therefore  must  be  carefully  attended  to  in  a  languid  state  of  spirits,,  by 
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avoiding  all  the  general  causes  of  ill  health,  together  with  all  the  par- 
ticular ones  before  mentioned,  which  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
brought  on,  or  to  have  aggravated  this  malady. 

'  Evacuations  are  very  ill  borne  in  this  disorder ;  but  as  it  is  usually 
accompanied  with  costiveness,  we  need  not  scruple  to  give  occa- 
sionally three  or  four  grains  of  Rufus's  pill,  or  a  small  portion  of  any 
other  gentle  aperient,  so  as  just  to  procure  one  motion  every  day; 
for  this  will  mitigate,  or  prevent,  many  of  the  bowel  complaints. 
A  gentle  emetic  may  also  be  sometimes  wanted,  when  the  stomach 
is  uncommonly  loaded  and  sick.  All  further  evacuations,  and  par- 
ticularly bleeding,  scarcely  ever  fail  to  heighten  every  symptom.  It 
k  so  little  in  the  power  of  any  medicines  to  give  the  gout,  and  it  is 
so  uncertain  whether  the  gout  would  take  away  the  hypochondria* 
complaints  (for  in  some  persons  I  have  known'  it  constantly  bring 
them  on),  that  t  think  it  nugatory  to  attempt  a  cure  by  giving  any 
medicines  which  are  supposed  to  create  or  to  excite  a  fit.  Bath  wa- 
ters, according  to  my  experience,  are  at  least  useless,  unless  in  some 
extraordinary  disorders  of  the  stomach ;  and  the  going  thither,  or  a 
sea  voyage,  or  foreign  countries,  can  only  be  advisable  when  they 
will  remove  the  patient  from  a  scene  of  grief,  or  cares,  or  too  much 
business.  Sea  bathing,  and  chalybeate  waters,  may  be  serviceable 
upon  the  same  account;  and  may  besides,  in  some  cases,  improve  the 
general  health.  The  gum-resins,  and  wild  valerian  root,  and  steel, 
have  the  credit  of  possessing  a  specific  virtue  in  all  maladies  attri- 
buted to  the  nerves  :  my  experience  of  them  will  not  add  much  to 
their  reputation.  The  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  have 
great  a  dominion  and  controul  over  the  whole  nervous  system,  and 
these  parts  are  ?o  generally  disordered  in  hypochondriac  and  hysteric 
patients,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  medicines  will  be  such  as 
correct  their  acidities,  and  are  known  by  experience  to  be  efficacious 
in  recovering  them  to  their  proper  strength  and  functions.  This 
purpose  is  best  brought  about  by  the  aromatic  and  bitter  medicines, 
vith  which  a  small  proportion  of  aperients  may  be  joined  when  they 
are  wanted.  These  may  be  given  in  pills,  in  drops,  in  tincture*,  or 
infusions;  and  by  this  variety  of  forms,  ami  bv  the  small  compass  in 
which  they  may  lie,  they  may  easily  be  continued,  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary,  without  becoming  nauseous. 

'  Many  in  a  lowness  of  spirits  are  not  indisposed  to  raise  them  bv 
wine  and  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  they  are  encouraged  and  pressed  to 
do  it  by  their  well-meaning  but  ill-judging  friends'.  No  words  can 
be  too  strong  to  paint  the  danger  of  such  a  practice  in  its  proper  co- 
lours. The  momentary  relief  is  much  too  dearly  bought  by  the  far 
greater  languor  which  succeeds  ;  and  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  these  liquors,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  effect,  irreco- 
verably ruins  the  health,  and  in  the  most  miserable  manner.  If  the 
anxiety  of  dejection  become  intolerable,  and  must  have  some  present 
relief,  it  is  better  to  seek  it  in  opium,  than  in  wine.  A  few  drops  of 
the  tincture  of  opium,  with,  or  without  the  tincture  of  asafcetida,  or 
antimonial  wine,  would  be  a  much  safer  cordial  for  the  drooping 
spirits  than  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  might  be  increased  without  equal 
danger  of  hurting  the  health,  and  without  bringing  on  the  same  dif- 
ficulty of  ever  leaving  it  off  again.     My  experience  has:  often  taught 
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how  safely,  and  consistently  with  business,  a  course  of  taking 
opium  may  be  continued  for  a  considerable  part  of  a  man's  life  ;  and 
how  practicable  it  is  to  be  weaned  from  the  habit  of  it :  while  every 
body's  experience  must  have  shown  them  the  danger  of  persisting  m 
a  course  of  drinking  immoderately,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of 
ever  reclaiming  a  sot.'     p.  231. 

The  chapter  on  jaundice  is  peculiarly  excellent  and  va- 
luable. We  shall  select,  as  a  specimen,  the  remarks  oa  vo- 
miting and  purging  in  this  disease. 

'  Vomiting  is  commonly  the  next  symptom  which  demands  the 
physician's  assistance.  This  seems  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  dis- 
lodge the  stones ;  but  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  it  be  such  an, 
effort  as  ought  to  be  encouraged,  or  checked  ;  for  though  on  the  one 
hand  this  violent  concussion  may  force  the  stone  back  into  the  cystis, 
«r  forward  into  the  duodenum,  and  so  effect  either  a  temporary  re- 
lief or  a  perfect  cure,  yet  it  may  be  feared,  if  the  stone  be  so  fixed  in 
the  duct,  as  not  to  be  easily  moved,  that  the  action  of  vomiting  will 
lacerate  the  membranous  duct,  and  be  the  cause  of  future  mischief, 
as  well  as  of  present  pain.  Now,  whether  this  fear  be  just,  or  ground- 
less, can  only  be  determined  by  experience;  and  by  what  I  have  ob- 
served of  icteric  cases,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  a  vomit  excited, 
while  the  pain  was  intense,  has  rather  quieted  than  aggravated  it, 
and  has  never  brought  it  on.  But  if  we  be  secure  oi  its  doing  no 
harm,  there  is  so  good  a  chance  of  its  being  beneficial,  that,  whether 
the  patient  have  a  vomiting,  or  not,  it  is  a  judicious  practice  to  order 
an  emetic,  either  at  first,  or  as  soon  as  the  intenseness  of  the  pain 
has  been  alleviated,  and  occasionally  to  repeat  it.  To  excite  a  vo- 
miting in  this  malady  is  much  more  easy  than  to  stop  it ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  always  proper,  and  sometimes  necessary,  to  order  an  opiate 
to  be  taken  after  a  moderate  number  of  strains  have  been  procured,  of 
if  the  eickness  continue  longer  than  usual. 

'  Similar  good  effects  may  with  reason  be  expected  from  purging 
medicines,  by  their  increasing  the  natural  motion  of  the  intestines, 
and  soliciting  a  greater  flow  of  bile,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  humours 
which  are  poured  into  them.  Mercurial  purges  have  been  preferred 
by  some  practitioners  :  but  there  appears  nothing  in  the  known 
powers  of  mercury  peculiarly  useful  in  dislodging  a  biliary  concretion  ; 
and  the  preference  should  be  given  to  those  purges  which  act  with 
the  most -ease,  and  may  be  continued  with  the  greatest  safety.  Such 
are  the  sea-water,  the  water  of  many  purging  springs,  as  also  many 
of  the  neutral  salt's,  dissolved  either  in  water,  or,  if  it  can  be  borne, 
in  a  weak  infusion  of  some  bitter  vegetable  substance.  These,  as  we 
know  by  abundant  experience,  may  be  taken  for  several  months, 
either  everyday,  or  every  other  day,  without  palling  the  appetite,  or 
exhausting  the  strength  or  spirits.  But  in  some  cases  there  may  be 
reason  far  using  other  purgatives ;  and  I  have  known  a  few  grains  of 
rhubarb,  or  one  or  two  drams  of  tincture  of  s.-nna,  or  of  rhubarb, 
taken  with  advantage  in  a  small  draught  of  some  moderately  bitter 
infusion.  The  jaundice  of  infants  and  yo-mg  children  soon  yields  to 
i  tew  purging  medicines. 
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*  If  it  happen  that  the  jaundice  is  of  itself  attended  with  a  purging,* 
there  may  be  nothing  further  necessary,  than  by  gentle  means  to  pre- 
vent its  being  excessive,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  sto- 
mach by  proper  bitters.'     p.  254'. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  remarks  on  ileus, 
which  are  highly  judicious  and  satisfactory.  What  is  ob- 
served of  hernia,  joined  with  ileus,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering them,  in  many  instances,  independent  of  each  other, 
requires  particular  attention.  The  remarks  on  ileus,  some- 
times consisting  in  inverted — probably  violent  and  irregular 
peristaltic — motion,  and  on  the  use  of  opiates,  are  highly 
satisfactory.  In  violent  pain,  we  have  often  found  it  pro- 
per to  check  the  spasm  by  free  doses  of  opium,  before  we 
begin  our  purgative  plan;  and  have  not  observed,  when  the 
pain  has  been  relieved,  that  any  disadvantage  has  arisen 
from  the  delay  of  the  evacuations.  Calomel,  with  the  ca- 
thartic extract,  has,  in  our  opinion,  increased  the  purgative 
power-,  to  which  may  be  added,  that,  from  its  weight,  it 
eludes  a  common  action  of  the  stomach  in  vomiting,  and 
sometimes  seems,  in  the  same  way,  to  prevent  the  extract 
from  being  rejected.  We  may  here  shortly  remark,  that 
an  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  sometimes  brings  on 
symptoms  nearly  resembling  ileus.  The  chief  distinction 
arises  from  the  pain  being  more  general,  the  abdomen  more 
uniformly  tense  and  sere,  without  any  relief  by  stools. 

On  the  subject  of  madness,  the  observa  -  merit  atten- 
tion. We  shall  transcribe  a  passage  which  we  think  correct 
and  judicious;  but  which  militates  a  little  against  the  au- 
thor's own  opinions  in  other  parts  of  the  commentaries. 

'  It  is  an  inveterate  opinion,  which  my  experience  has  uniformly 
contradicted,  that  madness  is  influenced  by  the  moon.  The  gout  is 
supposed  to  absorb  other  distempers,  and  to  turn  them  so  perfectly 
into  its  own  nature,  that  no  traces  shall  appear  of  any  other  malady 
l*side  the  gout.  I  will  not  answer  for  the  truth  of  this  observation  j 
but  I  make  no  doubt  of  my  having  observed  some  power  of  this 
kind  in  madness;  upon  the  access  of  which  I  have  remarked  an  ex- 
traordinary and  immediate  recovery  of  strength  and  health  in  one,  who 
was  languishing  with  extreme  weakness  consequent  upon  a  fever. 
In  another,  who  had  every  sign  of  a  pulmonary  consumption  ad- 
vancing fast  to  its  last  stage,  madness  came  on,  and  presently  made  a 
cure  of  the  consumption,  of  which  I  almost  despaired  by  any  other 
iaeans.'    p.  276. 

Under  the  chapters  of  '  intesHnorum  dolores?  '  lumborum 
dolor,'  and  some  others,  the  author  is  very  usefully  employed 
in  tracing  the  source  and  discriminating  the  symptoms  of 
the  real  complaint  winch  occasions  these  indistinct  feelings. 
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tft  useful  volume  may  b-e  written  on  such  subjects  by  an 
experienced  practitioner. 

The  chapter  on  '  ischuria''  contains  some  valuable  observa- 
tions. We  have  seen  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  all  decep- 
tion was  carefully  guarded  against,  continue  six  weeks;  nor 
was  there  any  vicarious  discharge,  till  after  three  weeks, 
>vhen  a  profuse  perspiration  came  on,  which  lasted  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  ended  happily.  In  old  people,  there  is 
often  a  total  and  unconquerable  palsy  of  the  venal  vessels, 
which,  however,  will  sometimes  yield  to  large  doses  of  tur- 
pentine. This  medicine  the  stomach  will  bear  more  easily, 
and  in  larger  quantity,  if  mixed  with  honey,  by  meltiag 
over  a  slow  fire.  Cantharides  we  have  never  found  active, 
except  in  the  bladder. 

On  the  subject  of  worms,  the  observations  are  unusually 
trifling.  Dr.  Heberden  thinks  there  is  no  specific  for  worms, 
but  medicines  for  this  purpose  may  be  often  depended 
on,  perhaps  more  securely  than  in  other  complaints. 
Helleboraster  (bear's-foot)  approaches  near  to  a  specific,  hi 
Jumbrici;  the  male  fern-root,  followed  by  drastic  purga- 
tives, or  even  the  rough  raspings  of  pewter,  in  taenia;  and 
clysters  of  asafoetida  and  oil,  followed  by  aloetic  and  mer- 
turial  purgatives,  in  ascarides.  Under  the  head  of  mamma-, 
our  author  recommends,  very  strongly,  extirpation  of  a 
schhrous  or  even  of  an  ulcerated  cancer.  It  certainly  is 
f>ften  too  long  delayed.  He  might  have  added,  to  quiet 
many  uneasy  apprehensions,  that  a  tumor,  or  even  an 
abscess,  from  milk,  has  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  become 
cancerous. 

The  chapter  on  menstrua  contains  many  curious  and  some 
useful  observations  on  this  discharge.  We  know  not  whe- 
ther it  may  be  accidental ;  but  we  think,  within  these  few 
years,  we  have  found  it  continue  to  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced period  than  in  the  earlier  seras  of  our  practice.  Id 
advanced  life,  the  menses  sometimes  return  profusely.  This 
the  author  very  properly  ascribes  to  a  disordered  state  of 
the  uterus  ;  but  we  have  seen  it  occur  in  a  solitary  instance, 
as  a  useful  discharge,  or  as  an  accidental  haemorrhage  from 
any  other  part.  Styptics  and  astringents  Dr.  Heberden 
thinks  useless.  They  undoubtedly  are  so  ;  and  the  bleeding 
is  only  checked  by  anodynes  and  refrigerants.  The  bleed- 
ings, in  the  last  stage  of  hectic,  we  have  seen  relieved  only 
by  nitre.  Chamomile  flowers,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
seem  to  possess  some  specific  powers  as  an  emmenagogue. 

Under  the  head  of  meazlcs,  Dr.  Heberden  gives  a  history 
of  the  regular  disease.     The  affection,  when  received,  ap- 

irs  to  produce  the  disease  from  ten  to  fourteen  day-  aftei 
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its  reception.     There  is  reason  to  suspect,  that,  in  the  eaf* 
lier  stage,  it  is  not  remarkably  infectious. 

The  ekrftt"."  on  she  disease^  <A  the  eyes  is  interesting  and 
amusing  ;  hut  we  rind  little  addition  to  our  practical  know- 
ledge. We  shall  select  a  peculiarly  singular  case  of  nycta- 
lopia. 

*  A  man  about  thirty  years  old  had  in  the  spring  a  tertian  fever, 
for  which  he  took  too  small  a  quantity  of  bark,  so  that  the  returns  of  it 
■were  weakened  without  being  entirely  removed.  He  therefore  went 
into  the  cold-bath,  and  after  bathing  twice  he  felt  no  more  of  his- 
fever.  Three  days  after  his  last  fit,  being  then  on  board  of  a  ship  in 
the  river,  he  observed  at  sun-setting,  that  all  objects  began  to  look 
blue,  which  blueness  gradually  thickened  into  a  cloud ;  and  not  long 
after  he  became  so  blind,  as  hardly  to  perceive  the  light  of  a  candle. 
The  nex.t  morning  about  sun-rising  his  sight  was  restored  as  per- 
fectly as  ever.  When  the  next  night  came  on,  he  lost  his  sight 
again  in  the  same  manner;  and  this  continued  for  twelve  days  and 
nights.  He  then  came  ashore,  where  the  disorder  of  his  eyes  gra- 
dually abated,  and  in  three  days  was  entirely  gone.  A  month  after, 
he  went  on  board  of  another  ship,  and  after  three  days'  stay  in  it,  the 
night-blindness  returned  as  before,  and  lasted  all  the  time  of  his  re- 
maining in  the  ship,  which  was  nine  nights.  He  then  left  the  ship; 
and  his  blindness  did  not  return  while  he  was  upon  land.  Some  little 
time  afterwards,  he  went  into  another  ship,  in  which  he  continued 
ten  days,  during  which  time  the  blindness  returned  only  two  nights, 
and  never  afterwards. 

'  In  the  August  following,  he  complained  of  Idss  of  appetite,  weak- 
ness, shortness  o{  breath,  and  a  cough:  he  fell  away  very  fast,  had 
frequent  sfuverings,  pains  in  his  loins,  dysury,  and  vomitings ;  all 
which  complaints  increased  upon  him  till  the  middle  of  November, 
when  he  died. 

*  He  bad  formerly  been  employed  in  lead-works,  and  had  twice 
lost  the  use  of  his  hands,  as  is  usual  among  the  workers  in  this  metal/ 
P.  334. 

Palsy  and  apoplexy  are  considered  at  an  unusual  length  ; 
and  the  section  contains  a  great  number  of  curious  and  im- 
portant facts.  They  are  too  miscellaneous  and  indepen- 
dent, however,  to  admit  of  abridgement;  and  we  perceive 
none  of  such  superior  mtrrc.  t  as  to  induce  us  to  copy  them. 

.i:  whole  irav  Ke  read  with  advantage  even  by  the  expe- 
rienced y.'.  jii  in..  As  the  c  tu  .e  of  apoplexy  has  occasioned 
some  discussion,  we  shall  transcribe  our  author's  sentimi 
on  the  sub]'  ct.  They  indeed  differ,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  our  own;;  but  this  is  no  place  for  controversy.  We 
may  add,  ho  ,  that  we  admit  the  cause  of  apoplexy 

proceed  :tions  purely  nervous,  but  think  the 

cases  of  this  kind  comparatively  few 

*  Theory  may  tsach,  but  will  find  seme  difficulty  in  proving,  that. 
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Apoplexies  must  arise  from  a  compression  of  the  brain,  owing  either 
to  a  distension  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  to  extravasated  blood  from 
their  rupture,  and  that  the  energies  of  the  nerves  can  be  deadened  by 
no  other  'cause  beside  fulness.     The  usual  subjects  of  palsies,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  do  not  favour  this  hypothesis  ;  and  the  operation  of 
several  poisons  in  disturbing  or  annihilating  the  nervous  functions  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for  by  such  a  theory  :  as  little  can  it  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  gradual  manner  in  which  most  palsies,  and  many  apo- 
plexies, are  found  to  advance,  and  with  the  strong  disposition  to  re- 
lapses in  those  who  have  been  emaciated  and  broken  by  many  former 
firs.     Some  palsies  must  be  owing  to  other  causes  besides  fulness  ; 
and  whatever  these  causes  be,  they  may  be  the  only  ones  of  most  pal- 
sies.    A  rupture  of  some  blood-vessels  in  the  brain  may  be  the  origin 
of  some  apoplexies,  but  probably  of  few  ;  because  these  can  hardly 
escape  being  instantly  fatal;  and  we  know  that  there  is  a  far  greater 
proportion  which  do  not  end  in  present  death.     Some  practical  au- 
thors tell  us  they  have  been  glad  of  finding  a  fever  in  a  paralytic ;  or 
desirous  of  exciting  one.     This  but  ill  accords  with  the  evacuating, 
and  cooling  regimen.     But  I  must  own  that  I  have  no  faith  at  all  hi 
this  doctrine;  for  according  to  all  my  experience,  the   more  fever 
there  is,  the  worse  it  always  fares  with  the  patient,  in  every  external 
and  internal  ail ;  and  the  more  natural  the  pulse  is,  the  more  hopes 
there  will  be  of  a  prosperous  event.'     p.  334'. 

If  there  be  anv  disposition  to  vomit,  it  is  assisted  by  a  lit- 
tle carduus  tea ;  but  emetics  are  not  recommended.  What 
relates  to  warm  and  cold  bathing,  we  shall  select  without  a 
c  liiment. 

'  When  the  patient  is  judged  to  be  pretty  well  out  of  the  reach  of 
present  danger,  he  must  in  the  next  place  be  assisted  in  freeing  him- 
self from  the  several  disagreeable  reliques  of  the  former  attack,  and 
in  preventing  a  return.     For  these  purposes  a  journey  to  Bath  is  ge- 
nerally proposed;  about  which  physicians  seem  to  be  divided  in  their 
opinions  ;  some  thinking,  that  the  drinking  and  bathing  at  Bath  help 
to  recover   paralytics,  while  others  are  persuaded  that  they  are  the 
ready  means  of  turning  a  paUy  into  an  apoplexy.     If  I  were  to  judge 
from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  the  Bath  waters  do  nei- 
ther good  nor  harm  to  these  patients  ;  some  of  whom  gradually  reco- 
ver while  they  stay  at  Bath  ;  and  others  suffer  a  fresh  attack  and  die 
there  ;  just  as  they  would  in  any  other  place.     I  therefore  cannot  ad- 
vise Bath  5   but  if  it  be  desired  by  the  invalids  themselves,  or  any  of 
their  friends,  there  is  no  reason  to  hinder  their  going  thither.     There 
is  not  much  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  cold  bath.     Out  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  whom  I  have  known  to  use  sea-bathing  for 
several  successive  seasons,  and  long  courses  of  cold  bathing  in  weak- 
ness and  giddiness  left  by  palsies,  some  have  thought  them  prejudi- 
cial, and  more  have  thought  them  useful  :   but  from  all  their  accounts 
i  have  concluded,  that  cold  bathing  is  innocent,  or  in  a  small  degree 
Useful.     So  that  the  chief  reason  against  advising,  or  allowing  it,  is 
that  paralytics  are  liable  to  relapses  of  their  disorder,  let  them  do 

Crit.  Rev.  Voh  37>  February,  1803-  M 
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what  they  will ;  and  if  any  fresh  access,  or  aggravation  of  their  sym- 
ptoms should  happen  at  the  time  of  using  the  cold  bath,  or  soon 
after,  it  would  of  course  be  charged,  though  very  unjustly,  to  the 
bathing.'    p.  3.57. 

Opium  is  allowed  in  paralytic  complaints,  to  conquer 
restlessness  or  pain,  and  with  great  prophet}'.  A  curious 
case  of  catalepsy  is  subjoined. 

Under  the  title  of  '  pectoris  dolor?  our  author  treats  of 
some  anomalous  pains  in  the  breast,  and  particularly  of 
angina  pectoris  ;  but,  respecting  this  last  complaint,  he 
gives  no  additional  important  information.  We  lately  saw  a 
very  striking  instance  of  it  in  an  elderlv  woman,  relieved 
apparently  by  a  fit  of  gout ;  but  the  spasms  returned  with 
a  violence  truly  alarming,  and  yielded  seemingly  to  anti- 
spasmodics: they  disappeared  without  any  gout  super- 
vening. We  have  seen  more  than  one  instance,  in  which 
the  complaint  has  passed  off  completely — we  dare  not  sav 
that  it  was  from  the  efficacy  of  medicine.  A  short  case  of 
morbus  pediadaris,  we  shall  select. 

'  1762,  Aug.  23.  I  was  this  day  informed  by  sir  Edward  Wilmot, 
that  he  had  seen  a  man  who  was  afflicted  with  the  morbus  pedicula- 
ris.  Small  tumors  were  dispersed  over  the  skin,  in  which  there  was 
a  very  perceptible  motion,  and  a  violent  itching.  Upon  being 
opened  with  a  needle  they  were  found  to  contain  insects  in  every  re- 
spect resembling  common  lice,  excepting  that  they  were  whiter. 
Sir  Edward  Wilmot  ordered  a  wash,  consisting  of  four  ounces  of 
spirits  of  wine,  four  ounces  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  and  six 
drams  of  camphor.  The  day  following  he  told  me  all  the  insects  had 
been  killed  on  being  touched  with  this  liquor,  and  that  all  the  itching 
had  immediately  ceased.'     p.  3(>0. 

Of  consumption,  Dr.  Hcberden  speaks  somewhat  at  large,, 
and  to  the  purpose.  He  is  not  without  suspicion  of  its 
being  infectious  to  bedfellows,  and  those  much  confined  with 
the  person  affected  5" ;  and,  in  the  treatment,  relies  largely 
on  the  mild  plan  of  diet  and  moderate  warmth.  The  distinc- 
tion of  mucus  and  pus  is,  he  thinks,  precarious ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  seems  at  no  time  to  prevent,  in  hi* 
opinion,  the  employing  a  decoction  of  bark.  He  conceives, 
that,  by  prudent  precautions  to  keep  the  disease  in  mode- 
rate subjection,  the  disposition  may  wear  off.  The  chapter 
on  the  colica  Pictonum  contains  a  very  accurate  description- 
of  the  disease,  which  our  author  supposes,  perhaps  without 

*  Not  to  excite  unnecessary  apprehensions,  we  may  add,  that  our  observations  co-. 
incide  with  the  author's  ;  that,  from  long  and  very  close  confinement  with  a  con- 
sumptive person,  there  are  suspicions  of  its  being  communicated  :  but  in  such  in- 
stances, unless  where  from  relationship  the  constitutions  may  be  similar,  the  com- 
jnunicaied  disease  ha:  never,  under  our  observation,  been  fatal. 
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Sufficient,  reason,  to  be  owing  exclusively  to  lead.  We  re- 
member a  painter,  who  had  had  frequent  attacks,  cured  by 
keeping  his  hands  very  carefully  clean,  and  eating  every 
morning,  before  he  began  his  work,  some  fat  bacon.  The 
danger  of  tinned  and  "glazed  vessels  is  repeated,  certainly 
without  foundation.  A  curious,  but  not  a  sufficiently  dis- 
criminated, case  of  macidse  purpurea  follows. 

Rheumatism  is  the  subject  of  extensive  remark  ;  and  Dr. 
Heberden  seises,  with  peculiar  propriety,  the  near  relation 
of  this  complaint  to  palsy.  lie  thinks  bleeding  not  of 
very  essential  service;  copving,  perhaps,  from  the  events  in 
more  polished  life,  where  the  constitutions  are  less  robust. 
We  used  to  suppose  that  sometimes  bleeding  rendered  the  ef- 
fect of  blisters  more  certain,  when  premised  just  before  their 
application  ;  but,  such  is  the  change  of  seasons  and  consti- 
tutions, that  we  seldom  see  very  acute  rheumatisms,  or 
violently  inflammatory  peripneumonies.  Mercurials,  Dr. 
Heberden  thinks,  may  be  injurious,  as  a  mercurial  course 
has  brought  on  rheumatism.  It  is,  however,  that  mercurial 
course,  whose  proper  operation  has  been  suppressed  by  cold. 
With  antimonials,  when  the  disease  is  protracted,  before  it 
assumes  the  chronic  form,  we  think  mercury  has  been  use- 
ful;  and  we  have  suspected,  that  mercurial  purgatives,  in- 
terposed, have  shortened  the  complaint.  Of  the  utility  of 
Dover's  powder,  our  author  speaks  also  with  hesitation,  per- 
haps from  emploving  it  in  too  small  doses.  A  scruple,  with 
five  grains  of  salt  of  harts-horn,  forms  a  very  valuable  re- 
medy. We  may  just  mention,  that  we  sometimes  meet  with 
a  most  intractable  complaint,  perhaps  referable  to  this  head, 
viz.  violent  pains  in  the  feet  or  ankles.  It  has  frequently 
baffled  every  attempt. 

In  strangury,  Dr.  Heberden  thinks  camphor  useless,  and 
prefers  an  opiate  clyster;  but  the  latter  is,  to  many,  an  un- 
pleasant remedy  ;  and,  in  large  doses  with  opium,  camphor 
very  frequently  succeeds. 

From  the  chapter  on  struma,  we  shall  copy  some  facts 
which  we  think  of  importance. 

•  The  origin  of  this  mischief  in  these  adults  was  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  unwholesomeness  of  their  diet,  or  situation.  The  use  of 
a  very  hard  water  was  suspected  to  have  made  one  of  them  scrofu- 
lous ;  for  he  began  to  be  so  after  using  it  constantly  for  a  few  years, 
and  continued  so  as  long  as  he  used  it,  but  upon  leaving  it  off,  all  the 
scrofulous  appearances  left  him.  It  is  most  probably  owing  to 
some  bad  quality  of  the  water,  that  swellings  of  the  throat  are  ende- 
mial  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  notoriously  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Alps  ;  though  I  by  no  means  thjnk  it  owing  to  the  use  of 
snow-water,  to  which  it  has  been  attributed :  for  I  believe  on  account 
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of  its  great  purity  this  would  be  one  of  the  best  remedies  they  coul $ 
employ*.'     p.  41  Q. 

The  account  of  the  *  small-pox '  contains  some  curious 
and  valuable  facts.  Dr.  Keberden  thinks  that  inoculation 
will  not  always  secure  the  patient  from  having  the  small-pox 
afterwards,  if  the  eruption  have  been  imperfect  without 
maturation.  The  instance,  however,  subjoined,  explains 
the  difficulty  ;  for,  in  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  inocu- 
lation did  not  succeed,  and  the  eruption  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  the  operation.  A  person  in  the  small-pox  does 
not  infect  another  till  at  least  after  two  days  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption. 

'  An  excruciating  pain  in  the  loins  has  never-  failed  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  bad  small-pox  ;  and  the  more  violent  the  pain,  the  greater  has 
been  the  danger  :  it  is  much  safer  to  have  it  between  the  shoulders  ; 
but  it  is  safest  to  have  none  in  any  part  of  the  back. 

'  Excessive  vomiting  for  the  whole  time  before  the  eruption  is 
seldom  followed  by  a  mild  disease ;  and  if  the  vomiting  be  continued 
after  the  eruption  is  completed,  the  patient's  life  is  in  great  danger, 
even  though  the  small-pox  be  not  confluent,  as  I  have  seen  more  than 
once. 

'  It  is  very  common  to  have  convulsions  precede  a  mild  small-pox 
in  children,  and  the  same  has  been  known  in  some  adults  with  as  pros- 
perous an  event. 

'  The  variolous  infection  does  some  force  to  the  vsssels,  which 
supply  the  menstrual  discharge  in  women  ;  and  in  the  worst  sort  of 
small-pox  this  evacuation  has  come  on  out  of  its  regular  course  two 
days  before  the  small-pox  has  begun  to  shew  itself,  and  has  continued 
to  flow  in  an  excessive  manner.  It  has  sometimes  appeared  before 
its  regular  time,,  together  with  the  eruption.  Bat  what  1  have  more 
usually  observed  is,  that  this  uterine  flux  in  almost  all  female  pa- 
tients has  begun  as  soon  as  the  eruption  was  completed,  and  it  has 
continued  from  one  day  to  five.  This  discharge,  though  sometimes 
much  greater  than  the  natural  one,  does  not  seem  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  smalhpox,  nor  to  sink  the  patient's  strength,  and  there- 
fore very  little  pains  need  be  taken  to  stop  it,  even  though  we  had  any 
ready  and  innocent  way  of  doing  it. 

'  That  very  formidable  symptom,  bloody  urine,  has  come  on  about 
the  filth  day  from  the  first  sicknees ;  the  eruption  in  the  mean  time 
has  hardly  risen  above  the  skin,  chiefly  shewing  itself  in  purple  spots 

*  '  The  inhabitants  of  Rheims  had  been  so  afflicted  with  strumous  diseases,  that 
they  maintained  an  hospital  for  the  sole  purpose  of  curing  such  patients.  They  then 
made  use  of  no  other  water  than  what  they  had  from  wells.  After  a  machine  was 
constructed,  which  brought  the  water  from  a  neighbouring  river,  and  distributed  it 
into  all  quaiters  of  the  city,  it  was  observed  that  scrofulous  disorders  were  become  less 
common:  in  ihe  space  of  thirty  years  the  number  of  these  patients  weie  re-ducedto 
one  h:i!f'of  what  it  had  usually  been  ;  and  it  eonrinucd  to  decrease  so  fast,  as  to  give 
occasion  for  think:ng,  that  ihe  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  might  be 
applied  to  other  purposes. — Sec.  R'.yale  dc  Mc'dtcmc>  vol.  ii.  tint.  p.  280.' 
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End  blotches,  and  resembling  variolous  pimples  only  in  very  few 
places.  The  stools  are  likewise  bloody  ;  the  very  tears  have  been  like 
lotura  eamium;  and  if  a  small  scratch  has  any  where  been  made  in 
the  skin,  the  blood  has  for  many  hours  continued  to  ooze  out,  and 
has  hardly  been  stopped.  This  hopeless  state  has  been  terminated  by 
death  in  three  or  four  days  after  the  eruption  ;  nor  have  I  remarked 
one  exception.  But  the  urine  may  "he  discoloured  in  the  small-pox, 
and  have  a  hue  as  dark  as  coffee,  even  where  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  its  proceeding  from  gravel,  and  yet  afford  no  ground  for 
alarm,  if  not  joined  with  other  bad  symptoms.  In  a  middling  sort 
of  small-pox,  the  urine  became  black  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  continued  so  for  four  days.  In  another,  the  same  black 
urine  began  on  the  second  day  of  the  sickness,  having  a  sediment  like 
coffee-grounds  for  two  days.  Both  these  patients  went  on  pros- 
perously, without  any  other  bad  or  unusual  symptom.  The  pus- 
tules have  sometimes  shewn  themselves  not  very  different  from  their 
general  appearance  -in  a  middling  sort ;  but  the  interstices  have  been 
filled  with  small  round  purple  spots,  and  the  distemper  has  been  fatal 
-on  the  third  day  of  the  eruption.'     r.  438. 

The  fetus  has,  in  no  case  that  occurred  to  our  author, 
appeared  to  receive  the  variolous  infection ;  and  some  sin- 
gular circumstances,  respecting  successive  crops,  are  added. 
In  an  epidemical  ague,  on  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox 
fever,  the  ague  ceased,  and  always  '  returned  after  the  small- 
pox had  terminated,  and  one  or  two  purges  had  been  taken? 
It  has  been  observed.,  that  active  purges  will  again  bring  on 
intermitting  paroxysms;  and  it  would  be  important,  could 
we  know  if  they  returned  where  the  evacuation  was  omitted. 
A  history  of  the  chicken-pox.  is  inserted  ;  but  we  have  al- 
ready received  it  from  our  autiior  in  the  Medical  Transac- 
tions. 

Some  judicious  remarks  on  diseases  of  the  stomach,  with 
three  cases  of  a  diseased  spleen,  and  one  of  diseased  pancreas, 
occur  in  this  volume.  With  respect  to  the  first,  we  find  no 
particular  plan  of  relief.  Columbo  is  not  mentioned,  though 
of  great  service  in  stomachs  subject  to  acidity.  It  is  singular, 
that,  because  acids  are  thrown  up,  absorbents  are  considered 
to  be  the  only  remedies,  without  reflecting  on  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  stomach ;  and  that,  though  acids  be 
present,,  the  complaints  are  not  always-owing  to  them.  A 
red  herring  will  often  give  heart-burn.  We  have  known 
broiled  bacon  do  the  same;  but  this  kind  of  disease  can- 
not be  owing  to  acids.  Mucilaginous  substances,  which 
certainly  inviscate,  though  they  do  not  change,  acrid  matters, 
will  more  frequently  succeed.  Lime-water  seems  chiefly 
serviceable  by  dilution;  for  it  can  absorb  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  acid.  The  cases  of  diseased  spleen,  &c.  offer 
no  decisive  characteristic  symptoms:  they  are  chiefly  such 
as  attend  impaired  digestion,  and  broken  constitutions, 
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Vertigo,  vomiting,  and  loss  of  voice  {vo.r),  complaints  of 
the  urinary  organs  and  uterus,  conclude  the  volume  :  they 
contain  some  curious  observations  and  judicious  reflexions, 
but  offer  nothing  that  we  can  with  propriety  enlarge  on. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  this  volume  as  a  very  valuable 
publication,  meriting  a  particular  attention  from  practi- 
tioners of  every  age.  The  best  will  be  informed  by  it ;  and 
the  younger,  if  not  too  much  affected* by  the  languor  already 
noticed,  will  learn  to  correct  their  eagerness,  and  the  for- 
w-ard,  often  the  injudicious  activity  derived  from  an  early 
confidence  in  the  powers  of  medicine.  The  author  himself 
expresses  some  surprise  that  he  has  not  done  more.  On  this 
subject,  we  ought  not  to  dwell.  The  calm  benevolence 
which  soothes  the  evening  of  a  well-spent  life,  beams  in 
every  line  of  the  work ;  and  all  pructitioners,  if  they  cannot 
imitate  our  author's  excellence,  may,  at  least,  express  an 
eager  wish  that  their  '  last  end  may  be  like  his.' 


Art.  V. — Annals  of  the  French  Revolution;  by  A.  F.  Ber^ 
trand  De  Moleville,  Minister  of  State.  (  Continued  fron\ 
p.  390  of  our  last  Volume.  J 

OUR  last  article  upon  this  voluminous  publication  termi- 
nated with  a  history  of  the  celebrated  tumults  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  June;  the  neglect  of  Petion,  the  existing  mayor  of 
Paris,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  the  inattention  of  the 
commandant  of  the  national  guard  ;  the  effeminate  alarm  of 
the  king's  ministers;  and  the  resolution  of  the  king  him- 
self, by  which  alone — or  at  least  in  conjunction  with  the  ef- 
forts which  Petion  prevailed  upon  himself  eventually  to 
make  in  behalf  of  the  royal  family-^—the  mob  were  persuaded 
to  return  home  without  having  effected  any  serious  mischief, 
independently  of  the  absurd  and  outrageous  mockerv  offered 
to  the  persons  of  the  king  and  the  dauphin.  Petion,  for  his 
misconduct,  was  justly  suspended  in  his  office  by  a  resolution 
of  the  department,  confirmed  by  the  royal  signature.  The 
act  of  suspension,  however,  was  no  sooner  submitted  to  the 
national  assembly,  than  it  was  taken  off,  and  Petion  restored 
to  his  former  dignity.  Our  author,  as  may  be  expected,  is 
in  a  violent  race  against  both  Petion  and  the  assemblv,  on 
this  occasion;  and  exhibits-,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  transac- 
tion, some  portion  of  that  partiality  which  pervades  the 
greater  part  of  his  work,  and  will  render  it,  without  a  per- 
petual caveat,  a  dangerous  document  for  the  future  histo- 
rian to  consult.  Like  the  lord-mayor  of  our  own  metropo- 
lis, in  the  riots  before  the  last,  Petion  appears  to  have  been, 
at  firjt,  culpably  indolent;  and  inapprenensive  of  danger -;■ 
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Tel}  from  his  subsequent  conduct — and,  more  especially,  the 
dexterity  which  he  manifested  in  withdrawing  the  mob  from 
the  palace,  and  leaving  the  person  of  the  king  uninjured 
-when  entirely  in  his  power — we  must  necessarily  acquit  him 
of  all  intentional  treason.  But  what  is  M.  Bertrand's  ac- 
count?— Alluding  to  the  communication  of  the  act  of  his 
suspension  to  the  national  assembly,  he  asserts — 

'  It  was  heard  by  the  assembly  with  the  most  indecent  marks  of 
anger  and  impatience,  and  the  reader's  voice  was  at  times  drowned 
by  their  murmurs.  It  was  scarcely  read  through,  when  Petion  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  and  pleaded  his  own  cause,  not  from  any  occasion 
he  had  to  defend  it,  for  it  was  gained  before  he  opened  his  mouth ;  but 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  directory  of  the  department,  whom  he  ac- 
cused, in  almost  every  sentence,  of  prevarication,  imposture,  aristo- 
cracy, counter-revolutionary  sentiments,  &c.  i!  When  I  read  this 
resolution,"  said  he,  "  I  shuddered  with  indignation,  and  my  soul  re- 
volted against  the  treacherous  hands  that  traced  it.  I  should  never 
have  conceived  that  one  of  the  best  actions  of  my  public  life,  one  that 
leaves  the  most  pleasing  reflections  on  my  mind,  could  have  become  a 
ground  of  persecution."  What  a  villain  must  he  be,  whose  best  ac- 
tion, on  his  own  confession,  was  to  have  countenanced  the  outrages-of 
the  20th  of  June  !  and  what  a  heart  must  that  be  that  had  not  more 
pleasing  sensations  than  those  communicated  to  it  by  the  reflections 
created  by  that  horrid  day!'     Vol.  vii.  p.  8. 

A  man  must  indeed  be  a  skilful  logician  who  can  extract 
such  a  conclusion  from  such  a  speech.  Petion  does  not  con- 
fess that  he  countenanced  the  outrages  of  the  twentieth'  of 
June;  much  less  does  he  boast  of  such  a  countenance  as  his 
best  action.  He  manifestly  alludes  to  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  seduced  the  mob  from  the  ro}ral  palace,  liberated 
the  king  from  their  lawless  power,  and  induced  them  to  re- 
tire quietly  to  their  own  homes.  That  he  was  highly  culpa- 
ble in  the  outset  of  this  extraordinary  tumult,  we  have  al- 
ready admitted;  but  he  still  might  contemplate  .the  subse- 
quent part  of  his  conduct,  as  exhibiting  one  of  the  best  actions 
<f  his  public  life — as  one  that  left  the  most  pleasing  reflexions 
on  his  mind. — Our  author,  indeed,  exhibits  the  same  intem- 
perance in  asserting  that  Petion  had  no  occasion  to  defend 
himself,  or  to  plead  his  own  cause,  since  it  was  gained  be- 
fore he  opened  iiis  mouth;  for  it  is  well  known,  and  is  after- 
wards allowed,  by  1YI,  Bertrand  himself,  that  the  due  form 
of  law  was  at  least  adhered  to;  that  the  royal  proclamation, 
and  the  defence  of  the  accused,  together  with  the  necessary 
papers  on  each  side,  were  referred  to  the  commission  of 
Twelve ;  and  that  the  report  was  formally  communicated  by 
vhe  procureur-syndic  of  the  department.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  party  to  which  Petion  had  attached  himself,  and  which 
was  denominated  the  Cvte-gaurh?,  was  more  numerous  in 
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the  assembly  than  the  opposite  party  of  the  C6te-droii ';  and 
we  well  know,  from  occurrences  among  ourselves,  that,  when 
a  decision  once  becomes  an  affair  of  party,  the  man  who  be- 
longs to  the  more  powerful  will  have  a  strong  chance  of  suc- 
cess: but  the  French  revolution  has  furnished  us  with  far 
more  violent  infringements  upon  the  law,  than  the  present 
case  of  Petion ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  M.  Ber- 
trand  widely  departs  from  the  sober  gravity  of  a  historian,  in 
asserting  that  his  cause  was  gained  before  he  opened  his  month. 
Our  author's  remarks  upon  the  absurd  manifesto  of  the 
combined  powers  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, are  more  entitled  to  attention,  and  display  a  full  know-* 
ledge  of  the  subject. 

'  The  manifesto  of  the  powers  at  length  appeared,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment gave  a  pause  to  the  manoeuvres  which  agitated  the  capital.  This 
manifesto,  so  much  expected,  was  not  that,  the  plan  of  which  had 
been  proposed  by  Mallet-du-Pan,  and  agreed  to,  but  one  drawn  up  by 
Dulimon,  as  dictated  by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  and  king  or," 
Prussia  j  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  signed  it  as  commander  in 
chief,  had  not  even  been  consulted  upon  it.  The  publication  of  it 
produced  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  what  had  been  expected.  All 
parties,  some  violent  royalists  excepted,  were  provoked  at  the  boast- 
ings of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  or  laughed  at  them.  The  factious  did 
not  fail  to  attribute  to  the  suggestions  of  the  king  all  the  menaces  re- 
specting the  safety  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  thence  concluded  that 
his  majesty  was  in  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation. 
How  could  it  be  expected  that  the  threat  of  giving  up  Paris  to  be  pil-. 
Jaged  would  have  any  effect  upon  the  Jacobins,  few  of  whom  had  any 
property  there  ?  Still  less  was  it  calculated  to  intimidate  the  brigands, 
who  had  flocked  thither  in  such  numbers,  only  in  the  hope  of  that  very, 
pillage,  for  which  they  would  not  have  failed  to  join  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians.  It  would  have  been  less  absurd,  and  more  efficacious,  to 
have  threatened  to  level  with  the  ground,  in  all  the  towns  taken,  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  presidents  and  principal  speakers  of  the  Jaco- 
bin clubs,  and  to  give  up  to  pillage  all  the  apartments  in  which  they 
were  lodgers'.  Had  a  single  example  of  this  kind  been  made,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  most  of  the  Jacobins  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been 
turned  into  the  streets.'     Vol.  vii.  p.  83. 

'  The  factious  showed  more  ability  in  their  choice  of  means  to  pro- 
mote desertion  in  tbe  foreign  armies.  They  laid  it  down  as  a  princi- 
ple, "  that  desertion  was  but  an  honourable  exercise  of  a  natural 
right,  when  any  one  chose  to  leave  a  land  of  slavery,  to  take  refuge  in 
one  of  liberty  :  that  free  men  were  but  of  one  country,  and  that  there 
could  exist  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  man  deprived  of  his  natural 
rights,  towards  him  who  had  deprived  him  uf  them."  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  assembly,  on  the  2d  of  August,  in  consequence  of  Guadet's 
report,  passed  the  following  decree  : 

"  1.  Every  officer  or  soldier  of  the  enemy's  army,  who,  desiring  to 
range  themselves  under  the  banner  of  liberty,  fliall  appear  at  a  rmli- 
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tary  post,  or  before  one  of  the  constituted  authorities,  as  a  French 
citizen,  shall  be  received  with  fraternal  affection  5  shall  be  presented., 
as  a  sign  of  his  adoption,  with  a  cockade  of  three  colours;  shall  enjoy 
a  pension  for  life  of  an  hundred  livres,  of  which  one  quarter  shall  ba 
always  in  advance,  and  shall  be  admitted  to  take  the  civic  oath.  The 
pension,  upon  their  decease,  shall  be  continued  to  their  widows. 

"  2.  Those  who  would  not  contract  a  military  engagement,  shall 
not  be  forced  to  it;  those  who  chuse  it,  shall  be  admitted  to  what 
army  they  please,  and  shall  receive  the  ordinary  fee  upon  enlisting. 

"  3.  Lists  shall  be  formed  of  foreigners  in  the  service  of  France^ 
and  the  pensions  of  those  who  die  shall  be  continued  to  the  survivors, 
till  the  latter  shall  have  annuities  of  five  hundred  livres  each. 

•  f  4.  The  widows  of  such  military  persons  will  receive  the  annual 
pensh-a  of  one  hundred  livres,  but  will  not  share  the  benefits  of  the 
tontine. 

"  £.  Those  who  do  not  take  a  military  engagement,  shall  retire  in- 
to the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  those  who  shall  serve,  will  have 
the  same  reward  for  brilliant  actions  as  French  citizens." 

'  Could  there  be  a  more  alluring  bait  for  all  such  soldiers  as  wanted 
spirit,  were  disgusted  with  service,  dissatisfied  with  their  officers  or 
their  pay,  than  the  certainty  of  being  paid,  and  in  advance,  without 
bavjng  any  thing  to  do,  or  being  exposed  to  any  danger  ?  And  so  it 
happened;  for  the  consequence  of  this  decree  was,  that  desertions  from 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  were  very  much  increased,  whereas 
ihe  duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto  made  no  impression  on  the  French 
soldiers.'     Vol.  vii.  l\  0(j, 

The  manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  followed,  a, 
few  days  afterwards,  by  a  declaration  of  the  French  princes 
in  the  combined  army — a  paper  which  is  even  at  present 
but  little  known  to  the  world,  and  which  is  given  at  large 
in  the  appendix  to  this  work,  and  marked  No.  XXX:  it- 
length  prevents  us  from  translating  it:  but  the  opposite 
spirit  with  which  it  is  composed  seems  to  prove  obviously 
that  the  French  prunes  themselves  were  fearful  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  bombast  and  idle  menaces  of  the  former.  This 
second  paper — or  rather  essay,  for  its  length  entitles  it  to 
such  a  classification — is  designed,  therefore,  to  soften  the 
animosities  of  their  countrymen,  to  calm  the  general  agita- 
tion that  prevailed,  and  to  intermix  the  benedictions  of  the 
princes  with  the  curses  of  the  duke.  This  artificial  and 
wheedling  publication,  however,  had  as  little  eliect  on  the 
infuriate  temper  of  the  French  people,  as  the  outrageous 
declaration  of  the  combined  courts;  and  it  is  difficult  to  af- 
firm which  principally  contributed  to  precipitate  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  king's  death — the  very  fact  which  both  were 
equally  intended  to  prevent.  The  abrupt  retreat  of  this 
mighty  armament,  after  all  its  frantic  menaces,  is  to  the 
present  moment  as  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  as  that 
C'f  the  Gauls  from,  the  lioman  Capitol,  in  the  dictatorship  04 
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Camillus.  The  king  of  Prussia  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  person  in  the  confederate  council  who  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  especially  with '  the  result  of 
the  negotiation  with  Dumourier  for  the  exchange  of  pri- 
soners ;  by  which  it  was  conceded  to  the  latter,  that  all  emi- 
grants, as  being  Frenchmen  in  arms  against  their  own  coun- 
try, should  be  excluded  from  its  benefit.  Alluding  to 
this  extraordinary  concession,  our  author  thus  continues  the 
history  of  this  celebrated  transaction — 

'  Meanwhile  the  king  of  Prussia,  finding  that  the  negotiation 
which  he  had  opened  with  Dumourier  was  not  attended  with  the  issue 
he  had  expected,  and  that  the  national  convention  had  already  decreed 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  and  proclaimed  the  republic,  his  ma- 
jesty thought  it  necessary  to  delay  no  longer  taking  a  final  determina- 
tion ;  and  he  called  a  council  at  Hans,  to  which  the  principal  generals 
of  all  the  armies  were  summoned.  General  Kalkreuth,  who  spoke 
first,  stated  the  bad  condition  of  the  cavalry,  and  observed,  that  to  at- 
tack the  French  army^  it  would  be  necessary  to  march  to  the  right  and 
pass  the  Auve,  in  order  to  come  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy;  a 
movement  that  could  not  be  made  without  still  farther  endangering  the 
communications,  which  were  already  but  too  much  exposed. 

4  The  duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  other  Prussian  generals  urged  the 
bad  state  of  the  army,  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  them,  the  obstruc- 
tions thrown  in  the  way  of  prompt  movements  and  hazardous  enter- 
prises, and  the  imprudence  and  danger  pf  exposing  to  the  uncertain  is- 
sue of  a  battle  an  army  so  weakened  by  disease,  and  whose  communi- 
cation with  Verdun,  the  only  place  from  which  they  could  obtain  pro- 
visions, was  threatened. 

'  The  French  generals,  and  particularly  mareschal  de  Broglio  and 
mareschal  de  Castries,  opposed  these  objections  with  all  the  energy  ex- 
cited by  the  situation  of  the  royal  family,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  tly  to 
their  relief.  They  had  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  a  general  engage- 
ment ;  and  it  was  their  opinion  that  it  ought  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  they  might  march  to  Chalons,  where  they  should  find 
immense  supplies,  by  means  of  which  the  Prussian  army  would  no 
longer  be  liable  to  be  weakened  by  the  separation  of  numerous  detach- 
ments to  protect  communications  become- useless.  General  Clerfaye 
supported  this  opinion. 

'  The  king  of  Prussia,  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  inclined 
so  openly  to  this  opinion,  that  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  conference, 
he  spoke  of  fixing  the  20th  for  the  attack:  it  is  certain  at  least,  that 
the  news  of  it  was  carried  to  the  princes,  and  spread  the  liveliest  joy 
throughout  their  army.  But  Frederic  William  in  the  end  adopted  the 
opinion  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Prussian  generals;  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  armies  expected  to  receive  orders  to  march 
against  the  enemy,  they  were  commanded  to  retreat.  On  the  day  be- 
fore, the  suspension  of  hostilities  was  suddenly  countermanded,  and 
the  friendly  communications  broken  off  by  Dumourier  on  the  receipt 
ot  the  manifesto,  or  declaration,  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  sent  to 
him  by  one  of  his  aid- de- camps*     ff  The  duke  of  Brunswick/'  said  he, 
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**  certainly  takes  me  for  a  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  :  tell  him,  that 
from  this  moment  the  truce  is  at  an  end,  and  that  I  gave  the  order 
for  its  ceasing  before  you." 

'  The  princes,  with  their  cavalry,  left  their  cantonments  on  the 
30th,  and  arrived,  after  a  march  of  two  days,  at  Vouziers,  whence 
they  advanced  to  Stenay.  The  Austrians  and  Prussians  retreated  be- 
yond, the  Aisne  with  the  same  expedition.  The  bad  roads,  and  the 
treachery  of  the  waggoners,  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  of  the  wag- 
gons, which  were  pillaged  by  the  patriots  and  by  the  Prussians  them- 
selves. 

'  As  soon  as  the  first  column  of  the  army  of  the  princes  was  on  the 
highway  to  Stenay,  several  bodies  of  French  cavalry  were  seen  coming 
out  of  the  w«ods  of  Mont-Dieu,  and  spreading  themselves  behind  the 
hills,  then  suddenly  sending  scouts  to  the  heights,  some  regiments  of 
infantry  appeared  in  view  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  the? 
pointed  on  the  column.  The  manoeuvres  ordered  by  mareschai 
Broglio  at  this  moment  were  so  executed,  that  those  random  gunners 
were  soon  made  to  vanish,  and  the  retreat  of  the  princes  secured,  not- 
withstanding all  the  dispositions  which  Dumourier  had  made  to  haracs 
their  march,  and  to  fall  on  their  rear  guard.  They  arrived  at  Stenay,, 
where  they  fixed  their  head  quarters. 

*  The  retreat  of  the  Prussians  was  made  with  the  greatest  order,  as' 
Dumourier  himself  confessed.  The  king  never  left  his  rear  guard, 
where  he  personally  distinguished  himself,  evincing  as  much  perse- 
verance as  he  had  before  displayed  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Valmr, 
where  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  columns;  but  this  unfortunate  army 
might  be  traced  by  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  that  were  strewed 
upon  the  road. 

'  It  was  not  yet  too  late  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Sedan;  it  was  the 
duke  of  Brunswick's  intention,  and  general  Clerfaye  ami  the  prince  de 
Hohenloe  were  already  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  operations,  when 
the  duke  de  Saxe-Teschen  recalled  general  Clerfaye's  army,  on  re- 
ceivino  news  that  Dumourier  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  Lisle:  and 
a  few  days  after  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  recalled  his  troops  to  defend 
his  own  states,  which  were  threatened  by  general  Custine  :  thus  was 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  forced  hot  only  to  renounce  the  plan  of  be- 
sieging Sedan,  but  to  evacuate,  first,  Verdun,  and  then  Longwy,  to 
go  and  recover  Francfort,  arrest  the  progress  of  general  Custine,  and 
save  Coblentz,  and  the  territory  of  Treves, 

*  Such  was  the  deplorable  issue  of  this  famous  campaign,  from 
which  the  allied  powers,  the  French  princes,  and  ail  the  royalists,  ex- 
pected such  favourable  consequences  !    And  to  what  cause  can  we  im- 

})ute  reverses  so  unforeseen,  so  incredible?  This  question  must  be 
eft  for  the  future  decision  of  history:  it  will  not  be  determined  till  the 
passions  and  party  spirit,  which  never  look  but  at  the  outside  of  things, 
be  sufficiently  allayed  to  give  place  to  impartiality.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  banish  the  chimerical  and  absurd  suppositions  which, 
at  the  time,  ignorance  or  malice  obtruded  on  the  public  curiosity,  as 
the  motives  for  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  retreat.  The  facts  which  I 
have  related  seem  to  me  to  prove  sufficiently  that  it  had  become  indis- 
pensable at  ihe  time  it  was  determined  upon.  The  pretended  letter 
from  Louis  XVI,  written  from  (be  Temple,  to  request  the  retreat  of 
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ihe  armies,  never  existed.  This  is  ascertained  by  Clery's  Journal."1 
The  courier  from  London,  supposed  to  be  charged  with  a  similar  com- 
mission, is  a  still  more  improbable  story.  England  has  been  often  ac- 
cused, and  always  without  the  least  proof,  of  encouraging  the  revolu- 
tionary faction,  which  never  had  a  more  invariable  or  more  formidar- 
ble  enemy  than  that  country;  but  even  supposing,  against  all  truth, 
that  in  179^  tne  English  government,  swayed  by  politics  so  narrow 
and  barbarous,  had  desired  a  continuance  of  the  troubles  that  agi- 
tated France,  till  she  was  so  weakened,  that  she  could  no  longer  be  a 
formidable  rival ;  and  that  this  motive  had  induced  them  to  propose  to 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  or  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  draw  off  his  ar- 
my, is  it  probable  that  that  brave  monarch,  who  daily  exposed  his. 
life  like  a  common  soldier,  that  he  might  have  the  glory  of  being  the 
deliverer  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  France,  would  not  have  rejected  with 
indignation  so  scandalous  a  proposition  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  wonld  have  consented  to  sully  the  most  honourable 
military  career  with  so  disgraceful  an  action  ?  As  for  the  negociation 
opened  with  Dumourier,  I  have  already  stated  the  object  of  it;  it  cer- 
tainly had  no  connection  with  the  retreat  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  it 
cannot  be  better  proved  than  by  the  manner  in  which  the  negociation 
was  broken  off.  There  was  the  greater  reason  for  hoping  that  it  would 
succeed,  as  five  months  before,  D-umourier,  then  in  the  ministry,  had 
sent  a  person  of  the  name  of  Benoist,  formerly  employed  in  the  police 
office,  to  general  Heymann,  with  a  proposal  to  deliver  up  the  king  of 
.France  at  any  place  that  should -be  agreed  upon.  This  proposal  was 
communicated  to  M.  de  Bischofswerder,  who,  after  taking  the  king  of 
Prussia's  orders,  answered,  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  matter 
till  the  armies  were  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  That  time  was  arrived, 
and  certainly  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Dumourier,  when  a  gene- 
ral, should  consider  as  dishonourable,  proposals  he  had  himself  made 
when  a  minister.  It  was  more  natural  to  presume  that  he  had  been 
anxious  to  obtain  the  command,  that  he  might  be  the  more  able  to 
execute  the  plan  he  had  conceived. 

'  I  shall  say  no  more  respecting  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick; I  believe  1  have  sufficiently  proved  that  he  was  compelled  to  it 
by  irresistible  necessity.  There  can  therefore  remain  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  his  motives.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  all  the  causes  to 
which  the  disasters  of  this  campaign  are  to  be  attributed:  one  of  the 
principal,  and  perhaps  the  most  fatal  of  the  whole,  was  the  extreme 
confidence  of  success.  It  was  imagined  that  the  combined  armies 
would  meet  with  no  resistance;  that  all  the  fortresses  would  open  their 
gates  to  them  ;  that  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  frontiers,  the  roy- 
alists, the  malcontents,  and  French  deserters  would  join  them  by  thou- 
sands, and  that  they  would  rind  immense  supplies  and  resources  in  the 
country.  So  convinced  was  the  emperor  of  this,  that  he  had  not  he- 
sitated to  reduce  about  b'0,000  men  of  the  number  of  troops  he  was  to 
furnish,  and  to  send  the  others  without  heavy  artillery.  The  neglect 
of  the  arrangements  relative  to  provisions  and  military  supplies,  the 
manifesto  with  ridiculous  threats,  which  was  preferred  to  that  pro- 
posed by  Louis  XVI.  through  Mallet-du-Pan,  and  the  delay  of  open? 
ing  the  campaign  for  more  than  two  months,  were  the  consequences 
of . the  sanie  illusions t     The  days  required  for  marching  to  Paris  had 
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1been  calculated,  with  a  firm  persuasion  that  there  could  be  no  obstacle 
to  stop  the  armies  on  the  way. 

'  These  first  errors  were  the  more  serious,  because,  had  the  duke  of 
Brunswick's  army  been  prepared  to  enter  France  at  the  time  when  the 
outrages  of  the  20th  of  June  excited  a  general  indignation  against  the 
Jacobins,  and  against  the  assembly;  and  had  he  announced  by  his  ma- 
nifesto, that  the  powers,  justly  provoked  to  take  up  arms,  by  the  factious 
who  prevailed  in  France,  had  no  intention  whatever  to  make  war  against 
the  country;  that  no  idea  of  invasion  or  of  conquest  had  induced  the 
march  of  their  armies,  which  were  destined  to  protect  the  worthy- 
French,  and  enable  them  to  prevent  the  king  and  his  family  from 
being  exposed  to  fresh  outrages  from  the  brigands;  he  might  have 
gained  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
through  which  he  would  have  marched,  and  have  everywhere  secured 
abundant  resources.  The  French  armies,  too  weak  to  have  resisted, 
would  have  fled  before  him,  and  a  great  number  of  deserters  would 
have  augmented  his  army,  whose  approach,  concurring  with  M.  de  la 
Fayette's  conduct  to  the  legislative  body,  would  have  spread  a  timely 
alarm  throughout  the  capital,  and  in  all  probability  have  decided  the 
counter-revolution.  The  misfortune  of  not  having  taken  the  advan- 
tage of  so  favourable  an  occasion,  might  still  have  been  repaired,  if 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  had  at  his  command  60,000  men  more, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heavy  artillery,  and  the  military  supplies 
he  had  required.  He  would  not  then  have  been  obliged  to  wait  near- 
ly a  month  for  the  arrival  of  general  Clerfaye,  of  the  Hessian  troops, 
and  of  those  commanded  by  prince  Hohenloe.  He  would,  on  the 
contrary,  have  made  himself  master  of  all  the  fortresses  before  the 
2C>th  of  August,  and  marched  to  Chalons,  driving  before  him,  cc 
cutting  to  pieces  Dumourier's  little  ill-conditioned  army,  which  Kel- 
lerman  and  Beurnonville  had  not  yet  joined.  Being  master  of  that 
town,  and  of  all  the  magazines  of  the  French  army  kept  there,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  would  have  been  able  to  march  to  Paris,  where  he 
would  have  arrived,  without  any  obstacle,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, with  an  immense  army  in  the  best  condition. 

'  The  French  princes  and  emigrants  have  been  accused,  with  great 
asperity,  of  having  caused  all  the  disasters  of  this  campaign,  by  de- 
ceiving the  powers,  in  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  country,  with. 
solemn  assurances  that  were  not  supported,  and  with  informations  de- 
clared to  be  positive,  but  which  the  event  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
This  charge  is  unjust.  I  was  then  in  France,  and  no  one  had  it  more 
i»  his  power  to  be  exactly  informed  of  the  disposition  of  the  country, 
It  is  certain,  that  after  the  10th  of  August  the  assembly,  governed 
and  protected  by  the  commune  of  Paris,  had  no  other  adherents,  no 
other  support  in  the  province:;,  than  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  some  thou- 
sands of  vagabonds  and  worthless  fellows,  who,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  patriots  and  sa/is-culottes,  were  breaking  open  the  prisons,  pil- 
laging property,  and  committing  murder.  The  rest  of  the  nation, 
thunderstruck  at  all  the  crimes  that  were  perpetrated,  saw  with  indig- 
nation the  supreme  authority  ar.d  all  the  poweia  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  vilest  rabble,  and  smcetvly  wished,  not  for  a  return  of 
the  abuses,  or  even  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  old  system,  but  the  rt- 
cstablishmen-l  of  order  and  of  the  legitimate  power  of  thje  !'.:".j,  ttl 
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elieadful  situation  inspired  the  greatest  interest  in  nineteen  eut  of 
twenty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  and  inclined  them  toj-e* 
volt  against  the  prevailing  tyranny.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  at  that 
time  the  princes  and  emigrants,  declaring,  as  they  did,  intentions  con- 
formable to  the  general  wish,  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army 
sufficiently  formidable  to  dispel  the  fears  of  those  who  should  support 
them,  they  would  have  been  joined  every  day  by  immense  numbers  of 
volunteers,  and  by  a  great  part  of  the  French  troops  of  the  line." 
Vol.vii.  p.  475. 

The  battle  of  Jemnppe — the  first  pitched  engagement  be- 
tween the  antagonist  armies,  and  bv  far  the  most  important 
of  the  campaign — is  hurried  over  with  blamable  rapiditv.  We 
are  only  informed  that  such  a  battle  was  actually  fought,  and 
presented  with  Dumourier's  brief  statement  of  its  termina- 
tion. We  are  not  told  precisely  the  number  of  troops  on 
either  side — we  know  nothing  of  its  plan — nothing  of  the 
loss  sustained — nothing  of  the  causes  that  decided  it  in  fa- 
vour of  the  French,  although  it  was  an  event  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  the  republicans,  and  contributed,  more  than  any 
transaction  which  had  yet  occurred,  to  give  stability  to  their 
party.  But  M.  Bertfand  is  a  statesman,  it  may  be  observed, 
and  no  warrior.  And  yet  the  celebrated  question,  whether 
England  or  France  commenced  the  late  war,  together  with 
the  correspondence  between  lord  Grerrville  and  M.  Chauve- 
lin,  and  other  documents  upon  which  that  question  reposes, 
:»re  passed  over  with  as  indecisive  and  unsatisfactorv  a  bre- 
vity, as  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Jemappe;  and  neither 
Mr.  Marsh  nor  Mr.  Beisham  would  have  gained  any  tiling- 
fey  postponing  their  diatribes  upon  this  subject,  'till  they  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  present  work.  All  we  can  collect 
is,  that  the  disposition — perhaps  the  (inn  determination — of 
the  British  ministry,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  king,  con- 
tributed, HIjc  the  violent  manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  no  small  degree  to  accelerate  his  fate. — The  life 
of  Louis  XVI.  might  unquestionably  have  been  spared,  if 
the  cabinets  of  Europe  had  been  possessed  of  common  pru- 
dence. The  ur.tei'Linate  monarch  had  warm  but  injudicious 
triends:  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  rather  to  the  intemperance  of  his 
allies,  than  to  the  ferocity  of  his  enemies;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  ia  asserting,  that,  if  the  same  transaction  Avere  to 
recur,  it  would  be  marked  by  a  very  different  kind  of  inter- 
ference. 

Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find,  that,  in  the  debate 
•which  preceded  the  decree  of  the  king's  death,  the  only  man 
who  is  -deemed  worthy  of  praise  by  M.  Bcrtrand  is  Thomas 
Pa.:r:e.     Our  author  shall  speak  for  himself. 

•  The  well-known  Thomas  Faine,  who  owed  his  deputation  to  the 
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national  convention  to  the  seditious  extravagance  of  his  republican 
principles,  voted  for  the  king's  confinement  during  war,  and  for  ba- 
nishment at  the  return  of  the  peace.     In  this  sitting  he  gave  his  vote 
with  much  more  earnestness  than  any  one  of  his  collegues  in  favour 
of  delay.     "  I  very  sincerely  regret,"  said  he,  "  the  part  which  was 
yesterday  adopted  by  the  convention  with  regard  to  the  punishment  by 
deathj  I  have  the  advantage  of  some  experience  in  subjects  of  this 
nature:   it  is  almost  twenty  years  since  I  engaged  in  the  cause  of  li- 
berty, by  contributing  to  accomplish  the  revolution  of  the  United 
States  of  America".     My  language  has  always  been  the  language  of 
liberty  and  humanity.     Experience  has  taught  me,  that  nothing  so 
much  exalts  the  spirit  of  a  nation  as  the  union  of  these  two  principles 
in  all  circumstances.    I  know  that  the  public  mind  throughout  France, 
and  especially  in  Paris,  has  been  heated  and  irritated  by  the  dangers  to 
which  the  country  has  been  exposed :  but  if  we  look  forward  towards 
that  period  in  which  those  dangers  and  the  irritation  they  have  pro- 
duced shall  be  forgotten,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive,  that  the 
very  transaction  which  to  our  present  view  bears  the  semblance  of  an 
act  of  justice,  will  then  appear  as  a  deed  of  vengeance.     My  anxiety 
for  the  cause  of  France  is  now  converted  into  an  anxiety  for  her  ho- 
nour; and  should  it  be  reserved  for  me,  after  my  return  to  America, 
to  write  the  history  of  the  FTench  revolution,  I  would  much  rather 
have  to  record  a  thousand  errors  proceeding  from  a  regard  to  humanity, 
than  a  single  one  inspired  by  too  severe  a  principle  of  justice.     France 
has  at  this  time  but  one  ally,  the  United  States  of  America;   and  this 
ally  is  the  only  nation  that  can  furnish  her  with  naval  stores;   for  the 
northern  pewers,  which  have  commonly  supplied  them,  are,  or  very  soon 
will  be,  at  war  with  her:  besides  it  mos-t  unfortunately  happens  that 
the  object  of  the  present  discussion  is  regarded  in  the  United  States  as 
their  best  friend,  as  the  parent  of  their  liberty.     I  am  able  to  assure 
you  that  his  execution  will  spread  an  universal  affliction  among  thems 
and  you  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  spare  your  best  friends  so  much 
sorrow.     If  I  could  speak  the  French  language,  I  would  at  your  bar 
present  a  petition  in  the  name  of  my  American  brethren  for  the  delay 
of  the  execution  of  Louis." 

'  The  reading  of  this  speech,  which  had  been  translated  from  the 
English,  was  often  interrupted  by  violent  murmurs  :  it  was  pretended 
that  this  could  not  be  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Paine;  that  his  translator 
had  betrayed  him  instead  of  translating  his  sentiments  ;  but  a  deputy 
declared  that  he  had  read  the  original  in  the  hands  of  Paine,  and  that 
the  French  was  a  faithful  translation.  Hence  it  must  be  recorded,  to* 
the  eternal  shame  of  this  assembly,  that  Thomas  Paine,  who  had  long 
wandered  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  most  violent  democratic  principles, 
proved  himself  the  wisest,  the  most  humane,  the  boldest,  in  a  word, 
the  most  innocent  among  them.'     Vol.  viii.  p.  3$Qr 

Despicable  as  this  man  has  made  himself  in  his  own  coun- 
try, by  his  wild  reveries  upon  government,  and  his  blasphe- 
mies upon  religion,  it  is  .some  satisfaction  to  us,  at  least,  to 
perceive  thut  nothing  could  be  found  in  the  shape  of  an  Ym~ 
glishman,  or  possessing  a  single,  drop  of  English  blood, 
which  was  ba.se  enough  to  eoauWriance  so  diabolical  a  trans- 
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action.     Our  author  thus  proceeds  with  his  account  of  th£ 

sitting. 

c  Many  measures  of  delay  were  proposed :  one  till  the  ratification  of 
the  constitution  by  the  people ;  another  till  peace  should  take  place  j 
and  a  third  till  the  territory  of  the  republic  should  be  invaded  by  the 
enemy.  Barrere  combated  all  these  propositions  in  a  long  speech, 
tending  to  prove  that  the  first  was  dangerous,  the  next  impolitic, and 
Machiavelian,  and  the  last  barbarous.  "  I  know  not,"  said  he,  "  any 
procedure  more  cruel,  more  inhuman,  than  to  suspend  a  sword  over 
the  head  of  a  man,  and  to  tell  him,  at  each  movement  of  the  enemy's 
forces — Now  your  head  falls.  No,  I  cannot  consider  him  as  a  legis- 
lator, who  would  thus  constrain  a  condemned  criminal  to  drink  the 
•jup  of  death  at  long  repeated  draughts." 

*  It  no  doubt  appeared  to  him  a  much  wiser  and  a  much  more  hu- 
maneplan,  to  have  him  executed  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  Marat  had  pro- 
posed. He  concluded  with  moving  that  the  question  of  delay  should 
be  determined  by  a  call  of  votes.  The  assembly  decreed  that  thi* 
should  be  proceeded  upon  immediately,  and  that  each  member  should 
answer  plainly  and  simply  by  Aye  or  No.  Out  of  Goo  voters,  310 
voted  for  delay,  and  380  against  it. 

'  After  the  proclamation  of  the  result  of  the  votes,  Cambaceres  read 
a  motion  for  a  decree,  which,  with  some  amendments,  was  adopted 
in  these  words  : 

"  A  notification  of  the  decree  which  pronounces  death  against  Louis 
Capet  shall  be  sent  instantly  to  the  executive  council. 

"  The  executive  council  shall  be  charged  to  notifv  the  decree  tot 
Louis  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  executed  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  notification  ;  and  shall  enforce  whatever 
measures  of  general  safety  and  police  may  appear  necessary  to  them 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  execution.  They  shall  give  an  account  of 
their  proceedings  to  the  convention. 

"  The  mayor  and  municipal  officers  of  Paris  shall  be  enjoined  to 
surfer  Louis  to  communicate  with  his  family,  and  to  have  with  him 
such  priests  as  he  may  desire  to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments." 

'  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  this  fatal  sitting  rose.' 
Vol.viii.   P.  304. 

The  heroic  conduct  of  the  king-,  from  the  moment  ho  was 
informed  of  his  fate  till  lie  mounted  the  awful  scaffold,  is  al- 
most a  verbal  copy  from  Clew's  Journal,  of  which  we  have 
formerly  given  an  account,  and  the  accuracy  of  which  can*- 
liCt  be  doubted,  as  it  was  afterwards  attested  by  Madame 
Hoyale  herself.  Our  author  concludes  his  Annals  with  the 
following  reflexions,  in  the  greater  part  of  which  we  most 
lieaitily  unite. 

*  The  French  revolution  is  an  awful  lesson  both  to  sovereigns  and 
subjects.  May  the  instruction  it  conveys  not  be  lost  to  the  human 
race,  who  have  purchased  it  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood  ;  nor  to 
Lranee,  which  it  has  plunged  into  so  much  guilt !  May  it  teach  kings, 
th.it  benevolence,  piety,  and  all  the  mild  and  amiable  virtues  which 
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can  adcrn  a  throne,  are  not  the  qualities  the  most  effectual  for  its 
support!  Justice  and  prudence  to  command,  vigour  and  firmness  in 
exacting  obedience,  are  the  only  virtues  by  which  a  sovereign  can 
maintain  his  authority,  and  which  can  effectually  secure  him  against 
the  dangers  of  a  revolution. 

'  May  the  people,  admonished  by  our  calamities,  learn  to  regard 
the  government  under  which  they  are  born  as  their  most  invaluable 
property ;  as  the  surest  protection  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  them  \ 
May  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations,  convince  them, 
that  there  never  existed  a  government  free  from  abuses  5  that  those  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  are  the  easiest  to  support.  Let  them  be 
taught,  that  those  ambitious,  wicked,  or  mad  persons,  who,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  reforming  abuses,  shall  propose  a  change  in  their 
government,  will  ever  prove  their  most  dangerous  enemies.  It  is  to 
their  insidious  doctrines  and  diabolical  machinations  that  France  may 
impute  the  horrible  events  and  innumerable  calamities  which  over- 
whelm  and  disgrace  her. 

'  How  ought  she  now  to  abhor  those  outrageous  apostles  of  liberty 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  who  have  never  been  able  nor  in- 
clined to  produce  any  other  result  from  their  doctrines  than  licentious- 
ness and  anarchy !  How  ought  she  to  abhor  those  pretended  restore::; 
of  the  rights  of  man,  who  with  impunity,  have  violated  and  trodden. 
under  foot  the  most  sacred  laws  of  humanity  !'     Vol.  viii.   P.  437. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  vol.  IX.  and  last,  consist* 
almost  entirely  of  an  appendix  ;  and  that,  for  the  greater  be- 
nefit of  the  English  reader,  the  papers  of  Avhich  it  is  com- 
posed are  all  printed  in  their  original  French.  Many  or* 
them  are  important,  as  documents  of  reference,  but  none 
sufficiently  interesting  to  be  transcribed  in  this  place.  To 
this  voluminous  appendix,  is  added  a  supplement,  contain- 
ing a  few  observations  on  M.  Maliet-du-Pan's  Critical  Ke- 
marks  on  M.  Bertrand's  Annals,  as  they  appeared  in  No.  33 
of  a  periodical  publication  of  the  former  gentleman,  entitled 
The  British  Mercury.  These  observations  need  not  detain 
us:  t\\e  Remarks  them?Avzs  were  but  of  small  and  tempo- 
rary importance.  The  volume  closes  with  several  letters 
which  passed  between  our  author  and  Mr.  Fox,,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hitter's  having  made  what  M.  Bertrand  con- 
ceived an  inaccurate  quotation  from  his  Annals,  in  a  debate  m 
the  house  of  commons.  Upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  pas- 
sage referred  to,  we  cannot  perceive  the  inaccuracy  of 
which  M.  Bertrand  complains  :  the  spirit  of  the  text  is  most 
assuredly  with  Mr.  Fox;  arid  we  can  only  allow  to  the  author 
the  merit  of  extortiiiii  a  mere  verbal  difference. 
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Art.  VI, — The  Arabian  Nights.  Translated  by  the  Reverend 
Edward  Forster.  With  Engravings,  from  Pictures  by 
Robert  Smirke,  R.J.     5  Veils.     8vp.     Zl.  Boards.     Miller. 

1802. 

•  WE  have  more  than  once  intimated  a  donbt,  that  no 
genuine  complete  copy  of  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights — 
for  by  that  name  these  tales  are  circulated  through  the  East — 
at  present  exists ;  and,  from  the  result  of  Mr.  Forster's  in- 
quiries relative  to  them,  we  are  not  inclined  to  relinquish 
our  suspicions.  It  was  once  pretty  generally  understood, 
that  they  constituted  the  manuscript  of  Arabian  tales,  pur- 
chased at  Mr.  Wortiey  Montague's  sale  by  Dr.  White  ;  in 
respect  to  which,  Mr.  Forster  professes  his  having  procured 
the  most  authentic  intelligence. 

'  They  were  afterwards'  (he  says)  '  transferred  to  Mr.  Scott,  as 
mentioned  by  him  at  the  end  of  his  volume  of  Translations,  published 
in  l8ot).  And  I  believe,  they  will  soon  be  deposited  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  at  Oxford.  They  contain  many  other  tales  besides  those, 
which  M.  Galland  has  translated;  but  most  of  those,  which  he  has 
omitted,  are  not  near  so  entertaining  as  the  tales  he  translated,  al- 
though there  are  some  equally  so.  In  a  work  indeed  of  so  great  an 
extent,  equality  of  excellence  could  not  perhaps  be  expected.  Cer- 
tainly not,  when  we  consider  the  tales  as  the  work  of  different  au- 
thors. It  is  indeed  the  opinion-  of  a  gentleman  of  very  extensive 
Oriental  knowledge,  that  the  Arabian  Nights  originally  consisted  of 
not  more  perhaps  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  manuscript  purchased  by 
Dr.  White;  but  that  writers  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  where  the 
Mussulman  religion  prevailed,  have  added  to  them  so  as  to  complete 
the  thousand  and  one  nights,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  division  of 
those  Tales,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  White.'     Vol.  i.  p.  lix. 

For  this  belief,  however,  no  particular  reason  is  assigned. 
We  apprehend,  indeed,  that  not  more  than  a  fourth  pari 
translated  by  Galland  of  the  Thousand  and  One:  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  but  think  that  such  was  their  primary  de- 
signation, whether  composed  by  a  single  person,  or  by  a 
junto  of  contemporary  writers.  The  specimen  afforded  in 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  French  translation 
strengthens  the  idea,  that  such  was  originally  their  numeri- 
cal division.  A  uniform  character,  bearing  the  stamp  of 
considerable  antiquity,  pervades  these  tales:  no  difference 
in  the  mode  of  composition — no  allusion  to  modern  inci- 
dents or  modern  customs,  is  discernible  in  cither; — cir- 
cumstances highly  improbable,  had  they  been  composed 
at  different  periods,  and   in  different  r  unl     .    (and 

the  idea  is  not  very  pro!  nost  ancient  only  fell  into 

M.  Galland' s  po  »ri.      Tn  a  country  where  the  pre,  . 
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\-ation  of  literary  productions  must  depend — as  that  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  did — on  transcription;  and,  in  its  ruder  di- 
stricts, on  verbal  recital,  not  only  its  liability  to  corruption, 
through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  but  its  danger  of 
mutilation  likewise,  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  its 
antiquity.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  vari- 
ation which  exists  in  some  copies  of  these  tales,  and  the 
irretrievable  loss,  in  all  probability,  of  others.  In  fact,  no 
proof,  nor  shadow  of  a  proof;  can  be  produced,  of  their 
having  been  written  at  different  periods,  or  in  different 
countries.  ' 

Though  some  of  the  tales,  in  Mr.  Scott's  manuscript, 
agree  with  those  translated  by  .M.  Galland,  we  are  well 
assured,  that  no  Oriental  scholar,  who  has  inspected  it,  will 
assert  that  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  £he  majority:  nor 
will  he  deny  that  they  staiid  totally  distinct  and  unconnect- 
ed; while,  in' those  of  Qa)land,  we  find  a  regular  system 
adopted,  and  one  story,  by  the  intermediate  dialogues  be- 
tween the  sultan  and  his  ladies,  leading  us  to  another. 
These  dialogues— however  uripleasing  and  inartificial  to  the 
European  reader — appear  an  essential  part  of  the  original 
work.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  they  are  requisite  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  an  Oriental  copv — for  we  know 
not  by  what  other  mean  it  can  be  decidedly  ascertained. 
But  these  breaks  or  divisions  do  not  occur  in  Mr.  Scott's 
manuscript;  nor,  as  we  have  said,  is  any  kind  of  arrange- 
ment discernible  in  this  collection.  Though  we  cannot 
therefore  allow  its  having  the  least  pretension  to  be  styled  a 
Pennine  copy  of  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  some  of  the  stories  it  contains,  though  tl 
do  not  correspond  with  those  in  Galland,  may  have  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  original  performance;  and  that  their 
connecting  colloquies  have  been  omitted  through  the  laziness 
of  transcribers.  Their  claim,  however,  must  depend  on 
vague  conjecture;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  manuscript 
is  merely  a  compilation — a  kind  of  Oriental  novelist's 
magazine,  in  winch  some  popular  romances  of  the  Richard- 
sons,  Fieldings,  and  Smollets,  of  the  East,  are,  without  dis- 
crimination, blended  to  c.  We  are  infor*a»ed  that  the 
name  of  their  transcriber — or  rather  compiler,  in  our  opi- 
nion— was  Omar  al  Siftee;  but  at  what  .period  he  lived, 
or  where  he  resided,  it  does  not  appear;  and  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  ascertain  where  Mr.  Montague  procured  the  ma- 
nuscript, or  to  acquire  any  further  intelligence  concern- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Fo„rster  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that,  in  the  manuscript 

—  '  which  is  in  the  Possession  of  Dr.  Russell,  the  number  of  nil 
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is  about  two  hundred  only;  and  it  is  also  a  doubt,  whether  the  maffii* 
scripts  either  in  the  Vatican  or  in  the  Royal  Library  ai  Paris  are  com- 
plete.'    Vol.  i.  t>.  lx. 

That  this  copy  is  genuine,  so  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  pre- 
sumed, from  its  containing  the  inartificial  but  authenti- 
cating colloquies  of  Schahriar  and  Scheherazade;  and  we 
concfude  those  in  the  Vatican,  and  at  Paris,  have  the  same 
distinguishing  characteristics, 

'  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  Oriental  scholars,  that  no  two  copies 
will  be  found  exactly  to  correspond,  even  in  the  original  contracted 
work,  and  still  less  so  in  the  more  enlarged  manuscripts.'  Vol.  i.  r.  lx. 

Such  variations  must  naturally  be  expected  in  a  popular 
work  of  fancy,  widely  circulated,  and  preserved  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ages  by  tradition  and  transcription . 
We  do  not  well  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  original 
contracted  work,  unless  it  imply  the  stories  translated  by 
M,  Galland,  and  which  we  indeed  conceive  to  be  the  only 
indubitable  collection  of  those  which  once  formed  a  part  of 
The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  that  ever  issued  from  an 
European  press.  Nor  can  we  apprehend  what  is  intended  by 
the  more  enlarged  manuscripts,  unless  it  mean  such  as  that 
in  Mr.  Scott's  possession,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  Ori- 
ental miscellany. 

'  There  have  also  been  four  volumes  of  tales  published,  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  which  M.  Galland  did  not  trans- 
late, although  the  Arabic  manuscript  of  the  whole,  as  the  French 
translator  states,  was  brought  over,  and  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
king  of  Fiance  at  the  same  time.  This  latter  French  work  has  since 
been  published  in  English.  These,  however,  are  universally  believed 
to  be  spurious,  and  the  work  of  an  European.  Abundant  evidence 
jnHit  be  given  of  this,  were  I  inclined  to  enter  into  the  question.  I" 
.shall  only  mention  one  instance. — An  inhabitant  of  the  country,  where 
the  fact  happened,  is  made  to  express  the  greatest  astonishment  at  an 
appearance  the  most  common.  "  What  a  thick  infectious  mist!  How 
could  it  arise  from  dry  sand,  destitute  of  water  !  It  is  a  very  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  ! "  The  man,  who  wrote  this,  could  never  have 
been  in  Arabia,  nor  even  have  consulted  modern  travellers,  or  he 
would  have  known,  that  this  appearance  is  most  frequent.'  Vol.  i. 
p.  xii. 

A  beautiful  poem,  translated  by  professor  Carlyle,  from 
an  early  Arabian  writer  (and  others  of  the  same  character 
embellish  this  performance),  is  adduced  to  confirm  the  ob- 
servation. Most  of  the  tales,  indeed,  in  the  supposed  Con- 
tinuation, bear  intrinsic  marks  of  having  been  manufactured 
in  Europe — 

«  True  Indian  handkerchiefs  from  Spitalfields.' 
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In  the  first  story  (and  we  shall  notice  no  other),  where 
Haroun  Alraschid  assumes  the  title  of  //  Bondocani — a  name 
very  ungenial  to  the  Arabic  idiom — he  professes,  with  much 
humility,,  an  abhorrence  to  ceremonious  respect,  whercoy 
he  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  truth ;  and  insists  that  his 
-courtiers  should  avoid  it  hereafter  in  their  intercourse  with 
him.     Would  the  author  of  the  genuine  Arabian  tales  have 
attributed  such  a  sentiment  to  c  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful,' the  most  despotic  of  princes,  who  always  exacted  from 
those  around  him — except  in  the  hours  of  caprice  and  re- 
laxation— the  profoundest  reverence,  the  most  implicit  sub- 
mission?   His  submission  to  reproof,   and  his  sentimental 
reflexions,  in  the  same  part  of  the  story,  are  no  less  un- 
genial to  the  vicar  of  Mohammed.     In  the  few  colloquies 
introduced  between  these  stories — with  the  intent,  we  may 
suppose,    to    preserve    some   resemblance   to   the   original 
work — we  find,  in  two  or  three  instances,  the  sultan  and 
his  fair  companions  discussing  the  merits  or  defects  of  the 
tale  previously  recited,  with  as  much  discrimination  and  sa- 
gacity— *  absit  invidia  verba1 — as  if  they  had  belonged  to  a 
corps  of  monthly  critics.     But  in  the  genuine  work,   the 
good  sultan  never  discovers  any  powers  of  investigation  :  he 
merely  expresses  a  curiosity  to  know  how  the  story  will  con- 
clude, or  his  satisfaction  at  its  admirable  termination. 

As,  however,  contrary  to  Mr.  Forster's  statement,  we 
understand  that  some  gentlemen  of  respectability,  formerly 
residents  in  Asia,  have  asserted,  that  to  their  knowledge 
these  stories  are  of  Oriental  extraction,  we  will  admit  that 
the  greater  part  (we  cannot  allow  the  whole)  may  have  been 
lounded  on  legends  circulated  in  the  East ;  at  the  same 
time  we  are  morally  certain,  that  the  superstructure  is  com- 
monly according  to  the  rules  of  European  architecture. 
That  some  of  them  are  interesting,  and  display  a  conside- 
rable degree  of  fancy,  we  are  likewise  ready  to  grant  ;  hut 
they  bear  as  little  resemblance  to  the  naivete  and  simplicity 
of  the  tales  translated  bv  Galiaud,  as  a  Rambler  of  Johnson 
does  to  a  Spectator  of  Addison. 

Notwithstanding  the  incongruities  and  absurdities  they 
frequently  exhibit,  and  the  inelegant  garb  in  which  we  have 
been  used  to  contemplate  them,  we  find  something  so  fas- 
cinating, so  powerfully  arresting  our  attention,  that  few 
people,  but  those  of  the  most  saturnine  habits,  can  enter 
into  the  adventures  they  detail  without  being  interested,  nor 
desist  from  the  perusal  without  reluctance. 

Mr.  Forster,  perhaps,  will  scarcely  thank  us  for  the  un- 
gracious and  disqualifying  manner  in  which  we  commence 
our  eulogy ;  that  whidi  he  bestows  is  of  a  very  superior 
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nature;  and  we  shall  submit  it  to  the  reader,  to  acquic 
in  its  justice,  or  make  what  deductions  he  pleases. 

'  Writer?  who  blend  moral  instruction  and  useful  information  with 
amusing  tales,  have  some  merit.  And  when  a  work  even  does  more 
than  this,  when  it  contains  a  correct  delineation,  pud  gives  a  detailed 
account,  of  the  peculiar  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  lite,  of  a 
part  of  the  glob?,  in  which  some  of  the  most  singular  nations  of  the 
earth  once  flourished,  its  merit  is  infinitely  great,  and  it  deserves  the 
perusal  and  attention  of  every  one.  And  such  a  work,  in  the  fullest 
nt,  is  the  Arabian  Nights  ;  which  is  more  descriptive  of  the 
people,  customs,  and  conduct  of  eastern  countries  during  the  middle 
ages,  than  any  other  existing  work  ;  and,  as  far  as  other  writers  or 
travellers  have  investigated  these  subjects,  so  far  have  the  correctness 
and  authenticity  of  this  work  been  confirmed.'     Vol.  i.  p.  x. 

In  further  support  of  the  merits  of  this  favQurite  per- 
formance, he  adduces  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hole,  who, 
'  with  much  ingenuity  in  his  remarks  en  the  voyages  of 
Sindbad,  has  accounted  for,  and  sometimes  justified,  the  most 
singular  and  extraordinary  circumstances.'  Such  a  mode  of 
illustration,  in  Ins  opinion,  c  would  also  lead  to  interesting 
discoveries,  relative  to  the  progress  of  ideas  from  one  nation 
to  another.  A  scientific  translator  Mould  not  only  be  in- 
duced to  trace  many  of  these  stories  to  a  classic  origin,  but 
likewise  to  retrace  some  of  the  classic  fictions  to  their  primi- 
tive eastercn  derivation,' 

We  heartily  wish  such  a  plan  had  been  executed  with 
taste  an:1,  industry;  and  doubt  not  that  many  passages,  ap- 
parently grotesque  and  extravagant,  Mould  be  found,  like 
those  commented  on  by  Mr.  Hole,  erected  on  classical  au- 
thority, or  exemplifying  the  customs  and  explaining  the 
long-established  traditions  of  the  East,  In  imitation  of  that 
gentleman,  the  translator  has  favoured  us  with  a  few  notes 
which  materially  tend  to  elucidate  obscure  passages.  The 
following  illustrates  one,  which,  in  the  former  translation, 
appears  truly  absurd  : 

'  In  the  sLory  of  the  Merchant  and  Genius,  vol.  i.  page  37,  the 
latter  says,  "  I  have  sworn  to  kill  thee,  as  thou  hast  billed  my  son ;  for 
whilst  thou  wast  throwing  about  the  stones  of  the  dates,  thou  hadst 
eaten,  my  son  passed  by,  and  one  of  them  struck  him  in  the  eye  and 
caused  his  death."  £now  this,  at  first  sight,  seems  a  singular,  if  not 
a  ridiculous  thing;  but  even  this  has  its  foundation  in  an  eastern 
custom.  -There  are  accounts,  (and  I  speak  upon  the  authority  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  than  whom  no  one  is  better  acquainted  with 
Oriental  manners  and  history;  and  whose  name  is  almost  reverenced 
throughout  that  quarter  of  the  world.)  there  are  accounts  of  people 
having  been  kil  late  stones,  which  were  shot  at  them  in  a  par- 

ticular- irianc.er  with  both  hands.      Thoie  persons,  who  are  in  ihe 
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habit  of  doing  this,  will  send  the  stone  with  such  velocity  as  to  "ive  a 
most  violent  blow.  And  it  is  in  this  manner,  that  prisoners  are 
sometimes  put^to  death  :  a  man  sits  down  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  object,  he  intends  to  destroy,  and  then  attacks  him  by  repeatedly 
shooting  at  him  with  the  stone  of  the  date,  thrown  from  his  two 
forefingers  j  and  in  this  way  puts  an  end  to  his  life, — The  former 
translation,  by  calling  these  stones,  the  "  shells  "  of  the  date,  be- 
sides totally  mistaking  the  fact,  dates  having  no  shells  but  only 
stones,  makes  complete  nonsense  of  the  tale.'     Vol.  i.  r.  xxi. 


*  In  the  History  of  Codadad,  vol.  iv.  pageloS,  there  is  a  custom, 
similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  of  wiping  the  feet 
with  the  hair,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  where  a  woman,  who  was  a  sin- 
ner, wipes  the  feet  of  our  Saviour.  Luke,  chap.  vii.  ver.  38,  and 
John  xii.  v.  3.  Thus  in  the  story,  •'  O,  prince,  what  is  there  we 
can  do  for  you  ?  If  either  prayers  or  knowledge  could  restore  you  to 
life,  we  would  wipe  your  feet  with  our  white  beards,  we  would  ad- 
dress you  in  speeches  of  wisdom :  but  the  King  of  the  Universe  has 
taken  you  away,  for  ever." 

c  Again  also  in  the  History  of  Schemselnihar  and  the  prince  of 
Persia,  when  the  former  was  told,  that  the  caliph  was  coming  to  visit 
her,  she  ordered  "  the  paintings  on  silk,  which  were  in  the  garden, 
to  be  taken  down."  In  the  same  manner  are  paintings,  or  hangings, 
used  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  is  said,  "  The  women  wove 
hangings  for  the  grove."     2  Kings,  xxiii.  v.  7.'     Vol.  i.  p.  xxv. 

Were  the  stories  throughout  commented  upon  after  the 
manner  of  the  preceding-  notes,  which  we  have  selected  for 
their  brevity — even  without  that  ac.uteness  of  observation 
and  extent  of  knowledge  which  Mr.  Hole  has  bestowed  on 
the  voyages  of  Sindbad — the  Arabian  Nights  would  no 
longer  be  considered  as  a  work  of  amusement  alone. 

It  is  needless  perhaps  to  mention,  that  the  present  trans- 
lation is  not  from  any  Oriental  manuscript,  but  from  M. 
Galland's  French  copy  ;  with  which,  by  rhe  testimony  of 
Mr.  Hastings — a  most  competent  judge,  and  an  admirer  of 
the  original  work — we  ought  to  be  fully  satisfied.  The  fol- 
lowing  extract  is  given  of  a  letter  from  him  : 

'  M.  Galland  has  selected  the  best  of  the  tales,  and  rendered  those, 
which  he  has  given  us,  if  not  quite  iaithfui'y,  yet  with  the  costume 
and  manners  perfectly  correct,  and  the  language  both  elegant  and  Ori- 
ental. Our  English  translation  ot  his  work  is  mean  and  coarse  beyond 
criticism.'     Vol.  i.  p.  xiiv. 

That  such  is  the  case,  notwithstanding  its  popularity,  wo 

must  allow;  and  we  arc  pleased  to  find  it  superseded,  as  it 

soon  must  be,   by  the  present  version,  which  is  in  general 

'•uted  with  neatness  and  precision.     Some  defects  might' 

be  pointed  out  3  but  they  are  not  many  in  number,  nor  ot- 
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tensive  in  their  nature.  A  short  specimen  may  not  be  dis- 
agreeable, particularly  the  following-  account  of  Egypt  (a 
country  now  interesting  to  the  British  reader),  as  it  was  in 
the  middle  ages.  We  scruple  not  to  profess  our  conviction 
of  its  accuracy,  though  somewhat  highly  coloured,  at  the 
period  when  the  story  to  which  it  belongs  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  It  affords  a  mortifying  contrast  to  its 
present  degraded  and  miserable  state, 

''  Let  people  say  what  they  will,"  cried  my  father,  <e  he,  who  has 
not  seen  Egypt,  has  not  seen  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world.  The 
earth  is  all  gold,  that  is  to  say,  so  fertile,  that  it  enriches  the  inha- 
bitants beyond  conception.  All  the  women  enchant  one  either  by 
their  beauty  or  their  agreeable  manners.  If  you  mention  the  Nile, 
what  river  can  be  more  delightful  ?  What  water  was  ever  so  pure 
and  delicious  ?  The  mud,  that  remains  after  its  overflowings,  en- 
riches the  ground,  which  produces,  without  any  trouble,  a  thousand 
times  more  than  other  countries  do  with  all  the  labour,  that  it  costs 
to  cultivate  them.  Hear  what  a  poet,  who  was  obliged  to  quit 
Egypt}  addressed  to  the  natives  of  that  country  :  '  Your  Nile  heaps 
riches  on  you  every  day ;  it  is  for  you  alone,  that  it  travels  so  far ; 
alas  !  at  leaving  you,  my  tears  will  flow  as  abundantly  as  its  waters  i 
you  will  continue  to  enjoy  its  pleasures,  whilst  I,  contrary  to  my  in- 
clinations, am  condemned  to  deprive  myself  of  them.' 

"  If,"  continued  my  father,  "  you  cast  your  eyes  on  the  island, 
which  is  formed  by  the  two  largest  branches  of  the  Nile,  what  a  va- 
riety of  verdure  will  gratify  them  !  What  a  beautiful  enamel  of  all 
kinds  of  flowers  !  What  a  prodigious  quantity  of  cities,  towns,  ca- 
nals, and  a  thousand  other  pleasing  objects  !  if  you  turn  on  the  other 
side,  looking  towards  Ethiopia,  how  many  different  subjects  for  ad- 
miration !  I  can  only  compare  the  verdure  of  so  many  meadows* 
watered  by  the  various  canals  in  the  island,  to  the  brilliancy  of  eme- 
ralds set  in  silver  *.  Is  not  Cairo  the  largest,  the  richest,  the  most 
populous  city  in  the  universe?  How  magnificent  the  edifices,  as  well 
private  as  public  !  If  you  go  to  the  pyramids,  you  are  lost  in  asto- 
nishment ;  you  remain  speechless  at  the  sight  of  those  enormous 
masses  of  stone,  which  lose  their  lofty  summits  in  the  clouds :  you 
are  forced  to  confess,  that  the  Pharaohs,  who  employed  so  many  men 
and  such  immense  riches  in  the  construction  of  them,  surpassed  all 
the  monarchs,  who  have  succeeded  them,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
over  the  whole  world,  in  magnificence  and  invention,  by  leaving 
monuments  so  worthy  of  them.  These  monuments,  which  are  so 
ancient,  that  the  learned  are  at  a  loss  to  fix  the  period  of  their  erec- 
tion, still  brave  the  ravages  of  time ;  and  will  remain  for  ages.  I 
pass  over  in  silence  the  maritime  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
such  as  Damietta,  Kosetta,  and  Alexandria,  where  so  many  nations 


*  Gaunt,  in  Richard  the  Second,   applies  the  same  exuberance  of  panegyric  to  his 
EUtive  country,  which  he  styles — 

4  This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea.' 
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traffic  for  various  kinds  of  grain  and  stuffs,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  mankind.  I  speak  o£  it  from 
knowing  the  place ;  I  spent  some  years  of  my  youth  there,  which  I. 
shall  ever  esteem  the  happiest  of  my  life."     Vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

These  volumes  are  neatly'  printed,  and  illustrated  by  some 
spirited  and  well-executed  engravings. 


Art.  VII. — The  Principles  of  Surgery,  in  2  Vols,  Volume  the 
First ;  Of  the  ordinary  Duties  of  the  Surgeon,  containing 
the  Principles  of  Surgery,  us  they  relate  to  IVounds,  Ul- 
cers, and  Fistulas;  Aneurisms ,  and  wounded  Arteries, 
Fractures  of  the  Limbs,  and  the  Duties  of  the  Military  and 
Hospital  Surgeon.  Volume  Second ;  A  Syston  of  Surgieal 
Operations,  containing  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  as  they 
relate  to  Surgical  Diseases  and  Operations,  as  Lithotomy, 
Trepan ,  Hem  ia,  Hydrocele,  Amputation,  i<c.  By  John  Bell, 
Surgeon.  4to,  4/.  4s.  Boards.  Cadell  and  Davies.    1801. 

THOUGH  we  think  a  system  of  modern  surgery  a  de- 
sideratum in  the  scientific  department,  yet  we  do  not 
highly  approve  the  publication  of  lectures,  nor  especially 
that  splendid  form  of  publication  which  keeps  proper  in- 
formation from  some  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  profession. 
Lectures,  in  general,  should  be  extemporaneous.  The  lan- 
guage of  conversation  fixes  the  attention  both  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  student.  The  former  can  return  to  the  subject 
with  fresh  elucidations,  place  it  in  different  views,  enliven 
the  drier  discussions  with  entertaining  anecdotes  or  appro- 
priate cases,  and  relieve  the  attention  by  suitable  digres- 
sions. When,  however,  Ave  peruse  a  work  in  the  closet, 
these  little  reliefs  are  misplaced  ;  we  bring  our  calm  undi- 
vided attention  to  it;  and  whatever  calls  us  from  the  chain 
of  reasoning,  is  from  the  purpose,  and  consequently  disgusts. 
Oral  instruction  is  necessarily  also  more  diffuse;  and  a  short- 
hand-writer can  distinguish  what  has  been  previously  stu- 
died from  what  is  truly  extemporaneous,  by  the  greater 
difficulty  which  he  finds  in  taking  down  the  former.  What 
therefore  appears  well  compacted  in  the  one,  is  tediously 
diffuse  in  the  other. 

We  early  found  reason  to  dislike  the  present  work,  from 
its  splendor  and  prolixity,  Tiie  bulk  appeared,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  be  unreasonably  augmented ;  and  the  substance 
was  often  as  two  graius  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff.  We 
shall  not  carry  the  comparison  further;  but  our  author  is 
veil  read  in  Shakspeare,  and  may  supply  the  deficiency,  if 
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he  feel  guilty*.  The  first  lecture  is  on  the  duties  of  a 
surgeon  ;  and  we  were  well  pleased  to  see  our  author  repro- 
bating the  too  common  fondness  for  operations- — those  splen- 
did exhibitions  which  some  surgeons  are  unduly  anxious 
to. display.  The  idea  of  holding  up  the  army,  however,  as 
almost  the  exclusive  school  of  practice,  we  cannot  but  dis- 
approve ;  and  the  studied  concealment  of  the  names  of 
some  of  the  best  English  surgeons  appears  invidious.  Our 
author  next  treats  or  the  doctrine  of  adhesion,  expatiates  on 
the  criu  1  system  of  tents  now  exploded,  and  not  likely 
again  to  be  adopted  ;  and  sees,  or  suspects,  he  sees,  a  con- 
nexion between  the  use  of  sympathetic  powders  and  the 
modern  practice.  This  leads  him  to  a  tedious  and  mis- 
placed digression  on  these  remedies;  but,  though  we  may 
admit,  that,  while  the  sword  was  bathed,  the  patient  would 
not  be  tortured  with  improper  dressings,  yet  the  connexion 
is  visionary,  and  the  supposed  revolution  of  little  real  im- 
portance, since  tents  were  used' for  fifty  years  after  the 
idle  fancy  of  sympathy  was  rejected.  The  use  of  sutures 
certainly  makes  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  adhesion;  yet  they 
were  employed  long  before  it  was  thought  of.  In  a  systema- 
tic view  of  the  subject,  they  are  properly  united.  The 
obstacles  to  adhesion  are  next  mentioned';  but  the  autl 
*  fears  :  cannot  have  reeollected  all  the  needful  rule   .' 

This  is  th(  iage  of  a  lecturer:  it  is  disgraceful  to  the 

•writer  of  a  vast  quarto. 

The  third  and  following  lecture,  are  on  ill-conditioned 
and  complicated  wounds  ;  on  ulcers,  dressings,  bandages, 
and  daily  duties  of  a  hospital  surgeon.     The  greater 

part  of  the  third  lecture  relates  to  the  duties  of  military 
and  naval  surgeons  only  ;  nor  are  the  directions  essentially 
illustrated  l>v  coloured  plates,  as  they  represent  sores,  whose 
appearance  would  have  been  sufficiently  elucidated  by  de- 
scription, or  by  language,  which  is  in  general,  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  grossly  disgusting.  The  cases  are  also  nar- 
rated with  a  tedious  minuteness  ;  and  the  substance  is  often 
lost  in  a  deluge  of  words'. — Is  necrosis,  by  the  way,  the 
usual  meaning  for  '  the  generation  of  a  new  bone  to  re- 
place that  which  is  spoiled?' — If  we  admit  all  these  deduc- 
tions, we  may  allow  that  the  discourse  contains  some  judi- 
cious remarks,  which  might,  with  propriety  perhaps,  have 
filled  two  or  four  modern  octavo  instead  of  forty-live,  quarto 
pages. 

*  He  has  inserted,   in  a  note,  a  singular  criticism.     He  would  read    *  the  unttntcd 
woundings  of  a  father's  corse,  &c.'  instead  of  uni.en4ery  as  in  the  old  copies  ;  but,  as  a 
surgeon,  he  is  umb.iting  the  use  of  tents  as  highly  cruel.     The  untcnitd  wound  is  co,n 
secjuently  treated  gcnity.  ■  ■ 
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The  subject  of  the  next  lecture  is  aneurysms  and  wounds 
of  the  arteries,  and  the  first  discourse  on  haemorrhage.  Id  I  his 
lecture,  we  are  detained,  for  a  longtime,  with  all  the  super- 
stitious magic  of  antiquity  in  stopping  bleedings.  It  is  truly 
entertaining,  but  greatly  misplaced,  either  in  a  lecture,  or  a, 
system  of  surgery.  This  leads  to  the  modern  methods  o£com- 

.■lim,  tying,  &C,  which  are  well  explained.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  needle  is  attributed  to  Pare,  whose  life  and  perse- 
cutions are  related  at  a  disproportiotoed  length,  Mr.  Bell 
proceeds  to  more  important  subjects,  and  speaks  of  die 
condition  of  the  artery  in  aneurysm,  and  of  the  effects  of 

rures,  of  wounds  in  the  artery,  and  their  di  es; 

Fects  of  compression  and  other  applications  ;  the'  ef- 
fects of  ligatures  and  causes  of  the  secondary  hemorrhage. 
On  the  latter  subject,  we  shall  select  the  author's  sentiments, 
as  more  peculiarly  his  own,  and  as  more  compressed  in  hiij 
conclusion. 

'  I  ascribe  the  most  dangerous  bleedings,  both  in  amputation  and 
in  aneurism,  to  the  ulceration  of  the  great  artery  ;  some  of"  the  caused 
I  hope  I  have  explained  to  your  satisfaction,  and  the  practical  con- 
clusion which  I  would  deduce  from  this  doctrine  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance; it  has  relation   more  or  less  direct,  to  every  great  opera- 
tion ;  and  therefore  reflect,  I  beseech  you,  on  those  facts  and  princi- 
ples, and  judge  for  yourselves.     It  is  my  opinion,  that  a  great  artery 
never  can  be  safe  while  the   ligature  remains  about   it;    for   till   it 
comes  away,  the  artery  cannot  be  said  to  have  adhered,  cannot  be 
buried  in  granulations,  nor  supported  by  the  surrounding  rlfesh,  can- 
not be  out  of  danger  of  ulceration!     Nor  can  a  great  artery  ever  be 
safe  while  it  remains  insulated,  though  surgeofis  seem  to  take  a  plea- 
sure in  seeing  it  lying  fair  along  in  the  cavity  of  an  aneurysmal  sac  ! 
but  they  should  recollect,  that   if  the  artery  lies  more  within  their 
reach  of  operation  it  is  also  surer  to  need  it ;  being  thus  insulated, 
stripped  of  its  cellular  substance,  deprived  of  its  nutritious  vessels, 
the  part  which  is  included  betwixt  the  two  ligatures  must  gangrene; 
the  parts  under  the  two  ligatures  often,  in  place  of  adhering,  will  ul- 
cerate, the  ulceration,  in  place  of  stopping  when  the  ligatures  fall  off, 
will  continue,  and  as  the  artery  is  an  insensible  and  firm  part,  enter- 
ing slowly  into  disease,  it  ulcerates  slowly,  and  bursts  only  on  the 
tenth,  twelfth,  or  fifteenth  day.     We  have  reason  then  to  believe  that 
the  oldest  practice  is  the  best  ;   that  whenever  a  great  artery  is  tied, 
it  should  be  cut  across  betwixt  the  two  ligatures,  that  it  may  shrink 
and  bury  itself  among  the   surrounding  flesh.     We  know   two   im- 
portant tacts  which  direct  us  to  this  bold  practice:  Fh.^t,  That  where- 
ever  we  do  tie  an  artery  with  two  ligatures,  the  intermediate  piece  is 
inevitably  destroyed,  and  it  were  surely  more  prudent  to  cut  the  part 
across  with  the  knife,  than  to  allow  it  to  be  thus  sl»wly  destroyed  by 
ligatures,  with  danger  of  the  ulceration  extending  along  the  artery 
thus  stretched  out,  and   held  insulated.     Secondly,  We  know  that 
though  we  are  never  alarmed  with  the  femoral  artery  bui  i  am- 

putation where  the  ligatures  conic  easily  away,  yet  in  aneurism  our 
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ligatures  remain  too  long,  they  seldom  loosen  till  the  twelfth  or  fif- 
teenth day,  and  there  have  been  few  operations  in  which  secondary 
haemorrhages  do  not  make  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  case. 

'  I  think  that,  by  cutting  across  the  artery,  tied  in  aneurism,  we 
should  put  it  nearly  in  the  same  condition  with  that  tied  upon  the 
face  of  an  amputated  stump.  In  operating  in  any  considerable  aneu- 
rism, then  I  would  be  careful  to  cleanse  the  sac  thoroughly  of  its 
putrid  blood ;  I  would  not  merely  open  the  general  fascia  of  the 
limb,  but  dissect  carefully  that  peculiar  sheath  which  encloses  the 
gnat  artery,  veins,  and  nerve ;  I  would  tie  the  artery  clear  of  the 
nerves,  which,  being  indesiructible,  hold  the  ligatures  too  long  ;  and 
I  would  have  it  clear  also  of  muscular  flesh,  which,  while  it  detains 
the  ligature,  prevents  it  operating  fully  upon  the  artery :  The  bare 
artery  I  would  tie  with  moderate  firmness,  with  a  ligature  smaller 
than  is  commonly  used,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sound  parts.  I 
would  not  insulate  it  with  pieces  of  leather  or  cork,  nor  lay  com- 
presses along  its  course,  but  cut  it  across,  that  it  might  shrink  among 
the  surrounding  flesh.  In  tying  a  great  artery,  I  would  take  every 
precaution  that  might  ensure  the  effect  of  the  ligature  upon  the  bare 
artery,  and  enable  me  to  draw  it  early  away  ;  and  I  would  be  espe- 
cially careful  to  prevent  my  ligature  being  embarrassed  with  the  sur» 
rounding  parts.'     p.  237. 

Mr.  Bell's  great  object,  in  his  instructions  respecting  liga- 
tures, is  to  prevent  the  nerves,  and  so  much  of  the  neigh- 
bouring substance  as  can  be  excluded,  from  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  thread.  The  artery  is  then  to  be  suffered 
to  shrink  into  the  surrounding  parts,  which,  by  their  union, 
will  contribute  to  its  support,  and  not  to  he  kept  separate 
till  the  suppuration  of  the  extremity  comes  on. 

Another  cause  of  secondary  haemorrhage  is  from  inos- 
culating branches,  which  leads  Mr.  Bell  to  his  sixth  dis- 
course on  inosculation.  On  this  subject,  lie  speaks  with  a 
"warmth  not  uncommon  in  this  work ;  and  represents  the  in- 
osculation of  arteries  as  so  complete,  that  even  the  aorta  may 
be  destroyed  below  its  arch,  and  the  circulation  maintained 
by  the  inosculations  of  the  mammary  and  epigastric  arteries 
on  the  abdomen.  A  singular  fact  of  the  effect  of  these  inos- 
culations is  indeed  adduced;  but  poor  is  the  logic  which 
can  argue  that  a  circumstance  will  always  happen,  from 
what  has  once  occurred.  We  have  seen  patients  die  of 
gangrene,  after  the  operation  for  the  aneurysm  in  the  arte- 
ries of  the  extremities,  the  inosculation  of  whose  branches 
are  pointed  out,  with  the  most  sanguine  dependence  on 
their  power  m  continuing  the  circulation  after  the  trunks 
are  destroyed.  The  inosculations  on  every  part  where  they 
are  of  importance  are  developed  ;  but  we  well  know  from 
experience,  that,  though  the  circulation  be  sometimes  car- 
ried on  by  the  branches,  and  curious  cases  of  this  occur' 
rence   are   preserved,   the   inosculating  arteries  more  fre- 
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cfviently  fail  in  performing  this  office.  It  is  properly  re- 
marked, that  there  are  no  peculiar  inosculating  arteries;  but 
that  all  unite,  and  may,  by  dilatation,  -when  wanted,  perform 
the  most  important  offices  for  each  other.  This  certainly 
implies  a  retrograde  motion;  but  it  only  exists  in  vessels 
where  the  direct  course  is  cut  off. 

'  The  power  of  inosculation  knows  no  limits,  but,  like  adhesion,  is 
perfect  in  all  parts  of  the  body  wherever  vessels  exist !  no  part  of  the 
body  is  lost  for  want  of  adhesion  ;  neither  can  any  part  be  lost  for 
want  of  inosculation.  Who  could  have  believed  that  a  bone  could 
adhere  to  a  bone  !  Who  could  have  believed  that  the  cornea,  when 
cut  open  in  extracting  the  cataract,  or  the  crystalline  humour 
when  displaced  in  couching,  could  adhere  to  the  surrounding  parts  ? 
Who  could  have  believed  that  the  carotids  could  be  stopped  up!  the 
aorta  itself  interrupted!  the  vena  cava  quite  obliterated!  the  thoracic 
duct  oppressed,  so  as  no  longer  to  transmit  the  lymph,  without  life 
being  endangered  ?  Who  could  have  believed  that  the  femoral 
artery,  and  all  its  branches  on  the  fore  part  of  the  limb,  might  be  ob- 
literated, without  the  limb  falling  into  gangrene  ?  Surely  I  am  en- 
titled to  that  broad  and  universal  conclusion  to  v/hich  I  have  laid 
claim. 

*  This  fear  of  interrupting  the  great  arteries  proceeded  merely  from 
ignorance  of  pathology.  Reason  and  experience  concur  to  prove  that 
it  is  safe;  and  I  feel  myself  entitled  to  lay  clown,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  discourse,  a  rule,  the  very  reverse  of  that  with  which  it  began. 
After  these  proofs,  the  questions  about  inosculations  may  be  blotted 
out  altogether.  Wounds  of  the  axillary  artery,  like  wounds  of  the 
iemoral  artery,  are  often  dangerous  from  secondary  bleeding,  but 
never  fatal  from  the  want  of  inosculations.  We  may  tie  the  greatest 
arteries  confidently,  wherever  they  are  wounded  without  the  trunk  oi 
the  body.  We  should  tie  as  boldly  the  arteries  at  the  groin  or  in  the 
axilla,  as  in  the  lesser  branches  going  down  the  thigh  or  arm.  Acci- 
dents (as  we  are  in  all  our.  operations  at  the  mercy  of  accident)  may 
undoubtedly  prevent  our  achieving  a  care  !  A  limb  bruised  with  a 
waggon-wheel,  or  wounded  with  a  great  ball,  cannot  be  so  easily 
saved,  as  when  the  artery  alone  is  wounded  by  the  stab  of  a  knife  or 
sword.  Yet  although  the  accidents  and  dangers  of  gangrene  were 
multiplied  tenfold  !  this  common  way  of  cutting  off  the  thigh,  or  am- 
putating the  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint,  should  be  forsaken  ;  it  is  bad 
doctrine,  and  cruel  practice.'     p.  310. 

This  is  declamation  only,  resting  on  isolated  cases  in  many 
of  the  circumstances,  with  the  experience  of  ayes  in  orene- 
ral  opposed  to  it.  Tying  the  artery,  in  certain  emergencies, 
may  perhaps  be  attempted ;  but  we  would  warn  the  young 
inexperienced  surgeon  not  to  expect,  in  every  instance, 
what  may  have  happened  in  one ;  nor  to  place  too  great 
confidence  in  single  events,  the  chance  of  whose  recurrence 
IB  incalculable. 

The  seventh  discourse  is  on  the  history  and  cause  of  aneu- 
rysms.    This  cause  is  violence;  the  irregular  and  extraor- 
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idinary  exertion  of  the  muscles,  more  conspicuous 
lower  limbs,  as  their  mu  are  stronger;  and  less  common 

in  women,  us  their  exertions  are.  less  violent.  This  we  cow-. 
sider,  however,  as  a  partial  view.  Something  must  be 
tributedto  the  tension  and  strength  of  the  arterial  system, 
and  something  to  causes  that  may  accidentally  weaken  the 
coats  in  a  particular  part.  We  shall  select  a  judicious  and 
spirited  argumentum  ad  hominan. 

*  You  will  perhaps  say  within  yourselves,  "  What  should  we  do. 
acquit  ourselves  faithfully  in  so  difficult  a  situation  ?" — Reflect  much' 
upon  the  history  of  your  patient's  disease,  write  it  down,  poi 
upon  it,  compare  it  with  the  descriptions  of  authors,  it  is  a  disease  in 
which  you  never  need  lie  hurried  into  any  imprudent  act.  Remem- 
ber how  frequently  arteries  are  burst,  how  slowly  aneurism  forms, 
and  that  when  confined  in  a  narrow  cavity  like  the  ham,  or  when 
buried  under  the  thick  muscles  of  the  thigh,  when  the  sac  is  old,  and 
crammed  with  Arm  coagula  of  blood,  aneurism  may  lose  its  pulsation. 
Do  not  forget  this  general  rule  of  surgery,  which  I  have  ventured  to 
lay  down,  "  Allow  no  tumor  to  grow  to  a  dangerous  size  :"  If  a 
tumor  have  its  seat  about  the  throat,  near  the  carotid  arteries,  or 
under  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ;  if  it  be  in  the  groin,  in  the  thigh,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ham  ;  and  most  especially  if  it  be  at  once  near  a  great 
artery,  and  a  joint  such  as  the  knee,  deal  with  it  early,  and  you  will 
often  in  the  course  of  your  practice  have  the  happiness  of  preventing 
those  afflicting  cases  which  defy  surgery. 

'  In  this  particular  disease,  first  assure  yourself  of  its  nature,  sub* 
mit  yourselves  to  the  advice  of  your  fellow  surgeons,  open  the  tumor 
early,  bat  not  like  those  ignorant  men  who  are  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  blood  !  When  the  coagula  roll  out,  you  may  be  assured  that  an 
art  ry  will  bleed  in  the  end;  when  you  have  cleared  out  the  blood 
and  let  go  the  tourniquet,  you  will  see  the  artery  ;  when  you  perceive 
that  the  main  artery  is  wounded,  the  limb  being  still  alive,  you  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  collateral  arteries  are  enlarged  and  the  limb 
safe,  that  vou,  have  but  the  common  dangers  of  all  such  cases  to  en- 
counter, viz.  sloughing,  fever,  anel  weakness.  When  the  artery  is 
but  a  branch,  as  the  tibial  artery,  you  mav  tie  it  with  the  greater  con- 
fidence ;  indeed,  it  is  only  when  the  joint  is  injured,  or  the  bones 
carious,  that  you  have  to  cut  off"  the  limb.  When  you  see  the  mouth 
of  a  bleeding  artery,  you  should,  in  general,  tie  it  with  the  needle, 
for  it  lies  deep;  when  you  rind  no  artery,  but  observe  a  slow  haemor- 
ihrgy  from  a  vein,  a  piece  of  scraped  lint  is  sufficient ;  when  there  is 
an  oozing  of  bipod  from  a  deep  part  of  the  cavity,  and  from  uncertain 
vessels,  you  may  thrust  down  a  piece  of  sponge.'     r.  352. 

The  eighth  discourse  is  on  the  condition  of  the  ancn 
mal  limb,  I  hich  is  deduced  '  the  safety  or  ('.anger  of  the 

var  o  :s  for  the  cure  of  aneurysms.'  The  disco., 

com  I  ion  of  the  progress  of  aneurysmal 

tumors.  1  eloquent;  but  the  natural  cure, 

wh,  he  .  •  [blood   the  arter. 
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obliterated,  and  the  inosculating  branches  supply  the  circu- 
lation, is  indeed  rare.  The  practice  of  Guattani  and  others, 
who  saved, in  their  own  opinion,  their  patients,  by  compressing 
the  tumor,  and  preserving  the  channel  of  the  artery  entire, 
onlv  assisted  this  natural  process.  Every  other  plan  has  sue* 
ceeded,  in  our  author's  opinion,  in  the  same  way.;  and  his 
arguments,  deduced  from  facts,  merit  very  particular  atten- 
tion. He  has  certainly  supported  his  opinion  with  great 
force,  but  perhaps  with  undue  confidence,  unquestionably 
too  diffusely. 

The  danger  of  amputating  aneurismal  limbs  is  next  ex- 
plained, from  the  state  of  the  inosculating  arteries;  and  Mr. 
Hunter's  method  of  operating,  in  the. popliteal  aneurysm, 
is  commended,  from  its  onlv  imitating  the  natural  process, 
viz.  the  obliteration  of  the  arterial  canal.  One  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  operation  is,  in  Mr.  Bell's  opinion,  insulating 
the  tied  ends  of  the  artery.  When  tied,  each  end  should, 
lie  thinks,  be  permitted  to  retract,  and  to  bury  itself  in  the 
muscular  parts  above  and  below.  A  more  common  cause  is 
the  loss  of  blood  from  the  inosculating  arteries,  and  gan- 
grene from  their  fulness,  as  well  as  the  discharge.  An 
early  operation  is  consequently  advisable. 

In  the  next  discourse,  the  author  explains  the  nature  of  the 
aneurysm  formed  over  a  wounded  artery,  and  adds  his  '  rules 
of  conduct  for  the  operation.'  He  contends,  we  think,  with 
reason,  that  the  circulation,  in  either  extremity,  cannot  be 
repressed  by  any  compression  on  the  arteries,  above  the  cla- 
vicle, or  in  the  groin.  The  rules  of  practice  deserve  atten- 
tion. 

In  '  oblique  wounds  of  the  arteries,'  our  author  advises  en- 
larging the  original  wound,  to  reach  the  artery,  instead  of 
making  a  new  incision,  on  a  supposition  of  being  able  to  fix 
on  the  spot  where  the  wound  may  exist:  this  subject  is 
also  unreasonably  expanded.  The  rules  for  stopping  ha?- 
inorrhages  from  smaller  arteries,  we  cannot  abridge:  man\ 
of  them  are,  indeed,  sufficiently  obvious,  and  require  not 
the  pomp  of  words  \\ci-v  employed  to  explain  them. 

What  Mr.  Bell  calls  '  aneurisms  by  anastomosis,1  are  those. 
bloody  tumors  which  occasionally  appear  in  different  parts 
of  the  surface,  are  distinguished  by  a  pulsation,  increase 
with  every  cau  of  increased  circulation,  lessen  when  the 
blood  is  evacuated  bv  puncturing  them:  and  again  return. 
They  are,  in  his  opinion,  a.congi  small  :  •,  with 

their  attending  veins  enlarged,  and  anastomosing  v'r. 
other,     The  onlv  cure  is  extirpation;    and  the   fortv- 
quarto  pages  of  this  \  ive  no  information   beyond 

thi-5;  , 

The  third  section  of  this  verbose  and  bulky  wore  is.  on 
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fractures;  and  the  first  discourse  in  this  section  (XII.)  con- 
tains the  history  or'  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  older 
surgeons.  The  callus  is  originally  a  yielding  substance:  if 
broken  a  second  time,  it  will  soon  re-unite.  Bandage! 
are  useless,  it'  applied  with  a  view  to  mould  and  shape  thfi 
callus:  nature  will  effect  this,  with  little  concern  of  ours; 
and  to  lay  the  leg-  straight,  and  confine  the  bones  by  splints 
tied  with  tapes,  will  be  sufficient.  In  fractures  of  the  thigh- 
bone, where,  from  the.  contraction  of  the  muscles,  the  bones 
overlap,  frequent  extension  is  necessary. 

The  next  subject  is  fracture  of  the  hip-joint,  which  is  in- 
troduced by  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  of  the 
articulation,  not  without  some  unbecoming  sneers  at  authors 
of  credit  who  have  had  the  misfortune  of  thinking  differently 
from  Mr.  Bell.  The  whole  mechanism  of  the  thigh-bone 
and  its  socket  is,  however,  explained  clearly,  though,  per- 
haps, at  more  than  sufficient  length;  after  which,  our  au- 
thor proceeds  to  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable.  Luxa- 
tion was,  for  a  long  time,  supposed  to  be  its  only  possible 
accident.  A  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  was  after- 
wards detected.  Much  controversy  has  been  carried  on; 
and  it  is  now  concluded,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  young 
candidate  decided  the  question,  whether  the  earth  moved 
round  the  sun,  or  vice  versa,  viz.  *  sometimes  one  wav, 
sometimes  the  other.'  To  be  serious: — The  controversy, 
conducted  with  great  acrimonv,  is  at  length  placed  on  a 
very  reasonable  and  obvious  footing.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  neck  of  the  os  femoris  is  sometimes  broken,  or  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  is,  at  others,  thrown  out  of  the  acetabu- 
lum. In  explaining  the  difficulty  of  union  between  the 
broken  eads  of  the  fractured  neck  of  the  femur,  our  author 
is  some '.-.'hat  embarrassed.  He  engages  in  a  disquisition  re- 
jecting the  union  of  a  broken  patella ;  but  this  is  clear 
train  ;  for  it  enables  him  to  giro  a  sly  stroke  at  his  namesake 
Benjamin  Bell:  it.  is  unfortunate  in  another  view;  for  hfc 
is  obliged  to  declare  that  a  complete  re-union  of  the  patella 
is  almost  impossible.  If  to  Pender  a  broken  patella  equally 
serviceable  with  a  sound  one  be  a  proof  of  complete  re- 
union, it  is  nof  impossible.  If  the  dispute  be,  whether  the 
union  be  formed  by  osseous  or  by  ligamentous  matter,  it  is 
riot  worth  a  single  line  to  contest  the  point.  We  know  that 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  do  not  easily  unite ;  and 
we  think  we  perceive  the  reason;  viz.  strong  muscles,  acting 
at  right  angles,  to  prevent  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  lying  in 
apposition;  and  perhaps  the  disadvantage  of  the  circulation, 
which  is  transverse,  instead  of  being  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  fibres,  may  have  a  little  influence.  Violent 
piiios  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  bruises  of  the  soft  parts, 
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5ft  Consequence  of  falls;  and  these  are  judiciously  discrimi- 
nated. In  the  chapter  on  the  scrofulous  disease  of  the 
hip-joint,  we  meet  with  nothing  in  the  remedies  particularly 
new  or  interesting.  The  signs  of  the  different  kinds  of  lux- 
ations are  explained  at  length ;  and  the  whole  subject  is  il- 
lustrated by  numerous  engravings. 

The  discourse  on  the  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  is  most 
unreasonably  expanded,  bv  an  introduction  of  all  the  various 
machines  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  to  obviate  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  with  the  author's  sneers  and  com- 
ments, of  which  he  is  not  sparing.  The  modern  mode  of 
laying  the  limb  easy  is  weli  known;  and,  after  some  days, 
the  relaxation  of  the  spasm  admits  of  a  gradual  extension. 
The  liberal  use  of  opium  assists  this  relaxation;  and  the  mo- 
dern surgeon  succeeds  better  by  following  nature,  than  by 
a  complication  of  all  the  mechanical  powers. 

The  fifteenth  discourse  contains  rules  for  the  management 
of  simple,  compound,  and  gun-shot  fractures,  '  deduced 
from  practice,  and  from  the  doctrines  explained  in  the  fore- 
ffoinff  discourse.'  We  need  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as 
the  general  rules  are  sufficiently  known,  and  our  author  does 
not  materially  add  to  them.  Some  omissions  are,  however, 
discoverable.  Not  the  most  inconsiderable  of  these  are  the 
posture  of  the  patient  in  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities, 
and  of  the  patella.  In  the  former  case,  we  perceive,  he  places 
the  patient  on  his  back,  as  his  directions  are  adapted  to  this 
position,  and  he  does  not  mention  any  change  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cure.  In  the  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achiltis,  "he 
advises  that  the  loot  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  position.  Com- 
pound fractures,  from  a  gun-shot,  are  explained  and  treated 
very  judiciously.  They  combine  a  fractured  bone  with  shat- 
tered muscle:',  whose  texture  is  destroyed,  filled  with  extra- 
neous substances,  to  be  discharged  bv  suppuration. 

Compound  fractures  arc  the  next  objects  of  attention  ;  and 
their  treatment  is  particularly  detailed,  according  to  the 
modern  practice.  When  the  joint  is  hereby  distorted,  much 
of  Mr.  Bell's  promised  success  depends  on  a  bold  incision, 
where  necessary,  to  reduce  the  dislocation.  The  whole  is 
then  managed  in  the  way  formerly  directed  ;  the  super-* 
vening  gangrene  being  chiefly  superficial,  and  yielding  to 
the  usual  remedies.  Such  is  the  event,  in  the  best  circum- 
stances;, but  success,  in  such  desperate  situations,  is  not 
common;  and  amputation  is  commonly  preferred,  we  think, 
with  propriety.  ,  Our  author  discusses  the  question,  and  is 
pf  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  decided  generally,  but  from  a 
view  of  the  particular  cases.  There  are  some  in  which  we 
may  even  regret  success,  as' we  leave  a  painful,  uncomfort- 
able,' and  useless  limb.'  We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  QCC&* 
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si onally  lament  our  precipitancy.  We  lately  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  apparently  despe- 
rate, the  greater  part  of  the  wound  healing  by  adhesion,  the 
bones  uniting  with  little  inflammation,  and  with  very  slight 
exfoliations.  But,  should  a  general  rule  be  necessary,  we 
would  say,  in  considerable  compound  fractures,  with  dislo- 
cations-— amputate. 

The  present  is,  on  the  whole,  a  work  of  pompous  promise; 
and  of  imposing  splendor.  It  is  addressed  to  army  and 
navy  surgeons,  and  to  students;  vet,  in  a  bulk  little  adapted 
to  their  situations,  and  of  a  price  unsuitable  to  the  pockets,  of 
any  of  them — filled  with  history,  with  cases,  with  contro- 
versies, which,  in  the  moment  of  emergency,  are  of  no 
advantage,  and  conceal  the  few  useful  instructions  scattered 
through  them.  In  two  vciy  moderate  octavos,  the  whole 
might  have  been  contained.  It  would  then  have,  been 
readily  accessible,  easily  intelligible,  and  highly  serviceable. 
At  present,  it  appears  neither  adapted  to  the  student  nor  to 
the  practitioner.  It  is  cumbersome  in  the  camp,  and  in  a. 
great  measure  useless  in  the  library,  where  the  originals  are 
to  be  found. 


VIII. — An  Essay  on  Education;   in  which  are  particular!'/ 
considered  the  Merits  and  the  Defects  of  the  Discipline  and 
Instruction  in  our  Academies.     By  the  Rev.  William  Bar- 
-rooi\  LL.D.  and  F.A.S.  i\c.    2  Vols.    12?H0.    Us.  Board-. 
]^ivingtons.      1S02. 

THE  subject  of  education  may  appear  to  have  been  al- 
ready exhausted.  It  has  indeed  been  confused  by  fanciful 
reveries,  and  obscured  by  affected  refinements:  it  is  time 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  supported  by  the 
experience  of  ages..  In  short,  we  are  now  about  to  con- 
clude at  the  point  where  we  began. 

Dr.  Barrow,  a  miles  emeritus  in  the  campaigns  of  edu- 
cation and  instruction,  has  presented  us,,  in  these  volumes, 
with  the  result  of  his  own  observations.  It  is  long  since  he 
first  designed  to  write  on  the  subject;  and  he  regrets  that 
he  did  not  regularly  preserve  memoranda  and  anecdotes. 
We  cannot  join  in  this  regret ;  for  he  has  now  given  us  a 
Comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  instead  of  what 
mignt  otherwise  perhaps  have  been  a  more  loose  and  vo- 
luminous publication,  to  the  same  effect.  There  is,  we 
think,  littie  novelty  in  the  author's  remarks;  yet  this  we  do 
01  consider  as  a  fault.  In  some  instances,  he  may  not 
'i. 've  entered,  with  sufficient  depth,  into  his  subject;  but 
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this  is  a  point  which  will  afterwards  recur,  and  claim  our 
particular  consideration. 

The  first  chapter,  '  on  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
a  right  education,'  cannot  be  supposed  to  contain  many- 
new  ideas;  but  what  occur  are  placed  in  a  just  and.  striking 
light.  The  second,  i  on  the  prejudices  of  education,'  has 
to  us  appeared  much  more  interesting-.  We  agree  with  our 
author,  that  to  root  out  such  prejudices,  is  to  tear  the  finest 
web  of  the  human  heart,  to  combat  our  best  feelings,  to 
destroy  our  most  interesting  attachments.  To  become 
what,  in  the  modern  jargon,  is  styled  a  citizen  of  the  world 
— a  modern  philanthropist — it  is  to  be  the  cold  philosopher, 
with  a  splendid  and  feeling  outside. 

The  third  chapter,  *  on  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
infants,'  is  excellent.  We  should  have  enlarged  on  it  more 
fuily,  and  praised  it  more  warmly,  were  not  its  sentiments 
the  same  as  we  have  already  expressed,  in  our  review  of 
Miss  Hamilton's  Treatise.  On  '  the  comparative  advantages 
of  a  public  and  private  education,'  Dr.  Barrow  has  not 
given  the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  own  opinion — the 
preference  of  a  public  school — with  sufficient  force,  nor  com- 
pacted them  with  a  comprehensive  energy.  This  subject 
we  have  lately  considered  at  length,  and  shall  not  enlarge 
on  it.  We  have,  indeed,  often  met  with  the  inquiry,  and 
have  already  lent  Dr.  Barrow's  opinion  all  the  assistance  in 
our  power. 

'  On  the  choice  of  a  school,'  much  general  observation 
may  be  advanced  ;  but  private  views  will  still  necessarily 
influence  it.  Our  author  prefers  a  numerous  seminary;  and 
properly  stipulates,  that  the  master  should  be  himself  a 
scholar — a  circumstance  sometimes  taken  on  trust,  and 
sometimes  passed  over,  from  the  idea  of  his  undertaking  to 
■procure  proper  assistants.  But  who  will  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  assistants'  talents,  or  the  progress  of  his  pupils  ? 
Who  will  expect  much  from  a  master,  who  has  not  been 
duly  initiated,  or  whose  knowledge  of  classical  learning  has 
been  irregularly  caught,  or  imperfectly  obtccined?  Dr. 
Barrow  thinks  that  the  master  should  be  a  member  of  the 
established  church.  Generally  speaking,  we  think  the 
same,  since  the  pupils  may  otherwise  cherish  from  example 
Some  little  disregard,  if  not  disrespect,  for  the  national  re- 
ligion ;  and  since  dissenters  have  not  often  an  accurate  and 
well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  are  seldom 
sufficiently  attentive  to  prosody.  Lord  Chatham  was  se- 
verely censured  for  calling  the  dissenters  *  men  of  close 
ambition  ;*  but,  we  fear,  they  may  be  sometimes  styled  so  ; 
for,  in  many  of  their  institutions,  we  discern  a  cunning 
mixture  of  policy.     We  perceive  professions  of  liberality, 
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incentives  to  free  inquiry,  an  urgent  zeal  for  general  < 
cushion  ;  but  these  must  terminate  only  in  one  point — a  dis- 
tent from  establishments.  If  this  be  obtained,  a  Calvinist 
v/ill  join  with  a  Soeinian,  or  even  a  deist,  or  any  other  class 
that  dissents  from  the  established  pale.  Such  persons  should 
not,  in  our  opinion,  be  entrusted  with  the  great  object  of 
national  education.  On  this  point,  however,  we  shall  pre-* 
seat  our  author's  sentiments  in  his  own  words: 

'  ft  is  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  dissenters  in  this 
country  differ  from  us  as  widely  in  their  political,  as  in  their  religious, 
opinions ;  and  whether  we  consult  the  known  properties  of  human 
nature,  or  the  history  of  human  actions,  we  shajl  find,  that  those, 
who  oppose  an  establishment,  always  exceed  those,  who  support  it, 
in  their  zeal  and  activity  to  make  Converts  to  their  cause,  to  encrease 
their  numbers,  and  their  strength.  He  therefore,  who  sends  his  son 
to  a  dissenter  for  instruction,  sends  him  at  the  hazard  of  being  edu- 
cated in  doctrines,  which  the  son  will  seen  rind  to  be  at  variance  with 
those  generally  received;  in  a  dislike  to  that  system  of  political  govern- 
ment, under  which  he  is  to  iive:  and  a  disapprobation  of  that  form 
of  religious  worship,  with  which  he  will  afterwards  be  constantly 
tempted  by  his  interest  to  comply.  It  requires  no  great  effort  of  ima- 
gination, then,  to  perceive  in  such  proceedings  one  source  of  dis- 
i  ontent  in  the  members  of  the  community,  of  enmity  to  the  esta- 
blishment, and  to  those,  who  enjoy  its  advantages ;  of  opposition 
in  the  greatcounc.il  of  the  nation;  and  sometimes,  in  event,  of  re- 
bellion in  the  state.  I  am  far  from  intending  to  reflect  particularly 
upon  the  loyalty,  the  religion,  or  the  morals  of  the  dissenters  of  our 
own  times  ;  but  that  there  is  too  much  justice  in  the  general  senti- 
ments that  have  been  stated,  the  annals  of  our  country  abundantly 
testify  r     Vol.i.  p.  145. 

e  On  the  choice  of  a  profession,'  our  author's  observa- 
tions are  not  exactly  what  we  could  have  wished.  We  ap- 
prove of  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  '  optimum  vita  genus 
digito;  nam,  consUetudo  faciei jucundissimum ;'  but  it  must  be 
taken  with  some  limitation.  CJavrus  was  proverbially  dull, 
till  tried  in  the  mathematics ;  and  an  eminent  botanist,  of 
our  own  time,  was  never  able  to  master  any  other  subject. 
A  good  memory,  with  a  talent  pf  discrimination,  will  lead 
a  young  man  to  eminence  in  many  of  the  walks  of  nature; 
patient  thinking,  a  power  of  close  intense  investigation, 
will  render  him  a  mathematician.  Such  were  Linnaeus  and 
Thunborg,  Newton  and  Simpson.  Would  they  have  suc- 
ceeded equally  ii  their  destinies  had  been  changed?  We 
think  not;  yet  propensities  thus  strongly  marked  are  not 
often  met  with;  and,  in  the  circle  of  our  own  acquaintance, 
we  have  seen  lively  mathematicians  and  dull  natural  his- 
torians. We  conceive,  however,  that  a  strong  memory,  a 
lively  fancy,  accurate  discrimination,  and  patient  think; 
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Biay,  in  their  turn,  be  properly  considered  as  leading  to  a 
variety  of  different  professions. 

The  chapter  '  on  the  estimation,  treatment,  and  grie- 
vances of  the  masters  of  academies,'  contains  some  curious 
anecdotes;  but  we  cannot  enlarge  on  them.  That  '  on  yram- 
mars '  affords  nothing  peculiarly  interesting.  The  observa- 
tions '  on  the  study  of  the  English  language'  are  particu- 
larly valuable ;  and  we  mark,  with  much  satisfaction,  the 
author's  caveat  against  new  words  or  innovations  in  spelL 
ing.  We  indeed  borrow  words  from  the  French;  but  they 
borrow  idioms  from  us;  and  their  modern  authors  are  almost 
English.  The  translators  of  Denon  have  scarcely  to  change 
the  turn  of  a  sentence.  In  poetry,  Dr.  Barrow  thinks,  but 
without  sufficient  reason,  that  Ave  have  not  succeeded  in  the 
sonnet  and  the  ode.  The  former  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  dif* 
jiciles  nugre,  in  which  to  fail  would  occasion  no  disgrace ; 
but  we  have  manv  excellent  examples  of  the  legitimate 
•sonnet  in  the  works  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  Bampfvide. 
In  the  other  department,  Ave  may  mention,  without  fear  of 
contradiction  or  disgrace,  the  odes  of  Gray,  Mason,  and 
Collins. 

'  On  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  mathematics,'  our  au- 
thor's reflexions  are  judicious  and  correct ;  but  that  the 
*  Elements  of  Euclid  are  rendered  most  intelligible  in 
Simpson,'  is  an  assertion  that  seems  to  have  escaped  too 
hastily  and  inconsiderately.  We  suspect  that  Dr.  Barrow 
has  not  greatly  cultivated  the  mathematical  field,  particu- 
larly in  its  higher  departments.  With  respect  to  geometry, 
the  easiest  work  we  know  is  that  of  Euclid,  in  its  original 
language. — The  concluding  chapter  of  the  first  volume  is  a 
defence  of  classical  learning,  equally  able,  judicious,  and 
elegant. 

In  the  second  volume,  we  can  distinguish  the  first  chap- 
ter, '  on  the  art  of  teaching,'  with,  particular  commendation. 
Our  author's  system  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  thej 
best  public  schools;  and  no  refinements  have  yet  shown 
that  their  plans  are  improper.  When  we  meet  with  scholars 
equally  well  instructed,  with  men  equally  able  and  spirited, 
with  professional  characters  distinguished  by  as  much 
science,  candour,  and  disinterestedness,  from  private  semi- 
naries, we  will  readily  change  our  opinions.  Even  in  point 
of  virtue,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  boys,  we 
believe  the  men  are  not  inferior. 

'  Translations  and  auxiliary  books'  our  author  would  re- 
ject— we  think  with  reason.  We  have  lately  had  occasion, 
to  turn  our  thoughts  to  this  subject,  by  an  amicable  dis- 
cussion with  the  master  of  a  public  school,  on  their  utility  ^ 
T.iiich  he  was  inclined  to  defend.     His  argument  was,  tha;, 
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boys,  who  employed  such  books  clandestinely,  -were 
less  able  as  scholars,  and  made  a  greater  advancement  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  spn  l1  of  the  author.  The 
latter,  we  believe;  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  improper  to 
read  from  a  good  and  free  translation  the  substance  of  the 
lesson,  after  it  has  been  regularly  acquired.  But  Ave  still 
think,  that  what  is  gained  without  trouble,  will  be  lost  in  a 
short  time  ;  and  we  know,  that  in  Greek,  where  translations 
are  allowed,  our  own  knowledge  of  the  language  com- 
fiienced  from  the  period  when  we  covered  the  Latin  with  a 
paper.  Dr.  Barrow,  however,  stigmatises,  too  indiscrimi- 
nately, all  translations — Castellio's  of  the  Greek  Testament ; 
Hutchinson's  of  the  Cyrupoedia  of  Zenophon,are  peculiarly 
elegant,  as  Latin  compositions.  The  observations  on  '  my- 
thology, chronology,  and  history,'  offer  no  very  particular 
subject  of  remark.  We  suspect  that,  on  the  second  topic, 
our  author  would  lead  the  young  student  into  some  mazes, 
through  which  he  would,  with  difficulty,  find  his  way. 

What  relates  to  <  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,'  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  judicious  and  intelligent  school- 
master.    The  ensuing  observations  merit  particular  regard  : 

*  But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  translation,  and  whatever 
time  may  be  with  propriety  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  still  only  the 
means  to  an  end  ;  either  the  instrument  of  acquiring  a  language,  ur- 
ine handmaid  of  original  composition.  This  last,  indeed,  in  order  to 
be  practised  long,  must  be  early  begun,  and  steadily  continued,  in 
English  and  in  Latin,  in  prose  and  in  verse.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
difficult  for  children  to  write,  who  are  neither  very  able  nor  very 
willing  to  think.  It  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  produce  such  stores 
of  sentiment  and  expression,  as  they  have  not  yet  by  reading  or  re- 
flexion collected  in  their  minds.  Invention,  in  the  most  improved 
and  powerful  intellect,  is  little  else  than  new  combinations  of  ideas, 
already  known.  The  imagination  can  produce  only  what  it  has  pre- 
viously received.  The  time,  at  which  the  pupils  first  attempt  origi- 
nal composition,  will  therefore  be  the  fittest  season  for  the  [/receptor 
to  urge,  what  they  will  then  most  sensibly  feel  to  be  just,  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  necessity  of  private  stmlv ;  of  perusing,  at  those 
opportunities,  when  their  regular  business  does  not  require  their  at- 
tention, such  works  as  may  enlarge  their  faculties  and  every  way  en- 
rich their  minds.  The  established  hours  and  lessons  of  a  school  are 
never  of  themselves  sufficient  for  all  the  various  purposes  of  educa- 
tion j  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  same  additional  pursuits,  which 
enable  the  student  to  perform  his  task  with  credit  for  the  present, 
Will  best  supply  the  means  of  future  intellectual  excellence  5  will  fur- 
nish him  with  sentiments  and  image?,  with  facts  and  reflections,  with 
argument  and  illustration.  These  purposes,  it  is  obvious,  will  be 
most  effectually  answered  by  the  perusal  of  our  works  of  history  and 
cthicks,  poetry  and  criticism.  And  in  his  advice  to  his  pupils  on  the 
subject,  the  teacher  will  not  fail  to  recommend  such  as  are  adapted  at 
once  to  the  taste  and  the  capacities  of  youth ;  such  as  may  captivate 
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t>y  the  graces  of  their  manner  as  well  as  the  importance  of  their  con« 
tents  ;  and  secure  attention  by  dressing  instruction  in  the  garb  of 
pleasure.  In  the  mean  time  the  judicious  master  will  easily  deter- 
mine, what  may  with  propriety  be  expected  from  his  pupils  ;  what 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  incapacity  and  inexperience;  and 
what  ought  to  be  required  from  genius  and  application.  Original 
composition,  however,  must  be  attempted  as  soon  as  possible ;  and 
it  is  no  small  encouragement,  that  every  successive  attempt  will  fa- 
cilitate every  future  performance.  Such  an  exercise,  too,  may  at  first 
be  required  from  the  student,  as  shall  not  discourage  him  by  its  dif- 
ficulty ;  to  give,  for  example,  the  narrative  of  a  fable,  or  the  in- 
cidents of  a  well  known  story,  in  his  own  language ;  to  write  a  fa- 
miliar letter  in  any  assumed  character,  a»d  to  any  snpposed  friend, 
that  happens  to  strike  his  fancy ;  or  to  state  his  opinion  of  the  wis- 
dom or  folly,  the  vice  or  virtue,  of  the  hero  of  his  classical  lesson. 

'  One  of  the  most  usual,  however,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
useful,  of  our  exercises  in  prose  at  school,  are  those  moral  or  literary 
essays  known  by  the  technical  appellation  of  themes.  To  these, 
therefore,  the  prudent  teacher  will  have  recourse,  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
gress of  his  pupils  will  permit ;  and  he  will  repeat  them  with  such 
frequency  as  their  importance  demands.  The  custom  of  many  of  our 
schools,  to  appoint  weekly  one  theme  in  our  own,  and  another  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  seems  justly  entitled  to  commendation.  It  is  as  little, 
perhaps,  as  is  consistent  with  the  due  improvement  of  the  student  in 
this  species  of  composition;  and  as  much  as  is  compatible  with  due 
attention  to  the  various  other  exercises  and  lessons  which  the  compli- 
cated business  of  education  requires. 

'  Original  composition,  above  every  thing  else,  exercises  the  pupil 
in  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar;  teaches  him  to  discriminate 
the  various  shades  of  meaning  in  similar  and  kindred' terms  ;  to  clothe 
his  ideas  in  language  ;  to  arrange  them  in  the  sentence  ;  and  to  place 
his  sentiments  in  such  a  point  of  view,  and  in  such  succession,  as  may 
best  illustrate  the  truth,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  support.'  Vol.  ii. 
v.  82. 

Exercises  in  English  poetry  may,  perhaps,  be  omitted, 
without  any  material  disadvantage.  The  study  of  the 
French  language  should  not,  in  our  author's  opinion,  inter- 
fere with  classical  learning  :  it  should  rather  be  deferred 
till  the  judgement  is  more  matured.  Many  reasons  concur 
in  supporting  this  opinion,  with  which  we  cordially  agree. 
The  following  sentiments  are  also  peculiarly  just : 

*  Could  the  language,  however,  bo  perfectly  obtained,  without 
prejudice  even  to  other  studies,  still  there  are  very  serious  objections 
to  its  being  made  a  general  object  of  the  earlier  part  of  British  educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  modern  publications  in  it  abound  in  sentiments 
and  opinions  hostile  to  every  thing  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
esteem  and  cultivate;  to  the  precepts  of  good  morals;  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  civil  government ;  and  to  the  doctrines  of  our  national 
religion.     Nor  are  these  dangerous  and  noxious  tenets  found  only, 
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where  they  might, in  some  degree  be  expected,  in  the  theories  of  the 
politician,  and  the  disquisitions  of  the  philosopher.  But  by  the. dex- 
terity ot  literary  chemistry  they  are  infused  into  writings  of  every  de- 
scription ;  they  are  brought  to  unite  with  principles  the  mosj  opposite 
and  heterogeneous.  The  historian  interrupts  his  narrative  and  relaxes 
his  gravity  to  sneer  at  the  priesthood  and  the  privileged  orders  of  so- 
ciety j  and  the  traveller  pauses  in  his  journey  to  complain  of  the  re- 
straints and  the  wretchedness  of  civilization,  in  comparison  with  the 
freedom  and  felicity  of  savage  life.  The  naturalist  in  his  researches 
can  find  a  confirmation  of  his  infidelity,  instead  of  ne-/  proofs  of  reve- 
lation ;  the  mechanism  of  nature,  instead  b£.  the  wisdom  of  hex  creator: 
and  the  novelist,  when  his  licentious  sentiments  and  descriptions  hava 
enflameri  the  passions  of  his  reader,  will  generally  furnish  him  with  n 
principle,  on  which  they  may  be  indulged  without  restraint  and  with- 
out remorse.  Even  the  compiler  of  a  dictionary  will  contrive,  in  the 
midst  of  verbal  definitions,  to  teach  practical  cruelty  under  the  title 
of  universal  philanthropy;  atheism  in  the  disguise  of  devotion  ;  and 
rebellion  and  revolution  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man.  These  surely  are  not  the  authors  which  our  children  ought 
to  peruse;  nor  will  these,  if  they  learn  the  language,  .be  easily  kept 
out  of  their  hands.  In  the  school  and  with  the  teacher  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  books  may  without  difficulty  be  made.  But  in  their  hours  of 
privacy  and  leisure  who  shall  restrain  them!  who  shall  prevent  their 
reading,  according  to  the  usual  perverseness  of  our  nature,  the  works 
most  likely  to  mislead  their  understandings,  and  corrupt  their  morals; 
and  that  too  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  because  they  have  been  the 
most  strictly  forbidden.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

Under  the  heads  of  '  compulsion  and  correction,'  many 
ingenious  'pains  and  penalties'  are  devised;  but  the  rod 
is  the  only  effectual  remedy;  and  every  master  of  expe- 
rience must  acknowledge  it,  as  Dr.  Barrow  does,  though 
with  apparent  reluctance.  The  chapters,  '  on  diversions 
and  holidays,'  and  '  religious  instruction,'  are  uniformly  cor- 
rect and  judicious. 

The  virtues  and  vices  of  boys  afford  an  ample  theme. 
We  have  almost  said,  in  one  part  of  this  article,  that  a  public 
school  is  a  seminary  of  virtue :  it  is,  at  least,  a '  preserva- 
tive against  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  of  vices.  Fi- 
delity to  engagements,  adherence  to  principles,  honour,  and 
generosity,  here  fix  very  deep  roots.  Perverseness,  ca- 
price, suilenness,  and  obstinacy,  find  no  soil.  They  soon 
wither  under  ridicule,  or  are  eradicated  by  the  forcible  ar- 
guments of  a  good  threshing.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
drawbacks.  The  principle  of  fidelity  to  engagements  some- 
times encourages  lying;  and  swearing  is  said  not  to  be  un- 
common. Within  our  own  observation,  the  latter  accusation' 
is  not,  we  think,  well  founded.  Debauchery,  in  the  older 
boys,  is  certainly  among  the  vices  of  a  public  school,  wlii^hJ 
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Ve  feav,  with  our  author,  cannot  always  be  sufficiently 
guarded  against.  But  have  private  seminaries  no  worse 
fciulis  r — We  dare  not  answer,  nor  enlarge  on  the  question. 
rFhe  chapter  '  on  ornamental  accomplishments '  is  excel- 
lent. We  shall  select  the  conclusion,  or  nUher  the  sum- 
mary of  the  whole. 

*  In  the  pursuit  of  these  ornamental  and  secondary  accomplish- 
ments the  danger  is,  lest  they  should  occupy  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  estimation  of  more  necessary  and  more  substantial  acquisitions 
They  constitute  those  superficial  and  captivating  qualities,  which 
please,  because  they  are  not  severely  examined,  and  are  not  severely 
examined,'  because  they  please.  They  contribute  to  that  levity  of 
mind  and  conduct,  which  at  present  threatens  to  impair  the  firm  tex- 
ture of  the  British  character  and  British  virtue.  The  youth  naturally 
covets,  what  strikes  so  forcibly  his  eye  and  his  fancy.  The  parent 
encourages,  what  he  sees  likely  to  promote  the  credit  or  the  success 
Of  his  offspring  in  the  world  ;  ?nd  the  possessor  at  last  values  highly, 
\vhat  he  sees  highly  valued  by  all  around  him.  He  is  sometimes  vain 
;md  absurd  enough  to  consider  any  of  these  accomplishments,  in 
which  he  is  distinguished,  or  at  least  to  wish  them  to  be  cc;..!  ] 
by  others,  as  of  real  importance  to  himself  and  to  society;  as  a  suf- 
ficient substitute  for  all  other  excellence,  whether  intellectual,  moral; 
or  religious.  Nero  felt  little  anxiety  for  his  reputation  as  a  states- 
man, while  he  could  obtain  applause  by  his  performances  on  the 
fiddle.' 

■  '  The  time  required  to  attain  excellence  is  the  circumstance,  which 
must  never  be  forgotten.  That  art  is  long,  and  life  is  short,  is  a 
maxim,  which  has  lost  its  novelty,  but  not  its  truth;  and  to  which, 
attention  can  never  more  properly  be  paid,  than  in  the  education  of 
our  children,  and  the  direction  of  their  studies  and  employments. 
Johnson  has  made  his  Rasselas  observe,  that  after  deducting  the  years 
of  imbecillity  in  infancy,  and  in  old  age,  the  true  period  of  human 
existence  may  be  estimated  at  forty  years:  and  from  this  limited  cal- 
culation not  less  than  half  must  be  again  deducted,  for  those  frequent 
relaxations  of  the  mind,  which  the  weakness  of  our  faculties  irresis- 
tibly requires ;  for  that  repose  of  the  limbs,  which  nature  has  made 
necessary  in  the  intervals  of  labour;  and  for  that  sickness  cr  misfor- 
tune, which  no  man  can  always  escape.  If  then  a  period  of  not  more 
than  twenty  years  can  be'  employed  in  the  discharge  of  our  various 
duties  ;  in  providing  for  ourselves,  and  for  those  who  depend  upon 
us;  in  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  a  small 
portion  only  can  be  innocently  spared  for  the  acquisition  of  such  ac- 
complishments, as  have  no  intrinsic  value  ;  and  of  which  the  sole 
utility  is  to  decorate  the  merit,  which  thtw  cannot  augment.  They 
sweeten  the  intercourse  of  society ;  but  over  its  best  interests  they 
have  little  influence.  '  In  the  season  of  youth  they  are  acceptable  and 
pleasing  ;  but  they  constitute  neither  the  proper  employment,  nor  the 
proper  comfort,  of  declining  years.  They  may  sometimes  beguile' 
the  toil  of  serious  duties;  but  of  tfaese  they  form  no  essential  uart. 
That  must  not  supply  trw  place  of  virtue,  which  was  intended  only 
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for  its  ornament ;  that  must  not  form  the  business  of  life,  which  was 
granted  only  for  its  consolation.'     Vol.  ii.  r.2;~>S. 

The  observations  (  on  an  early  knowledge  of  the  "world  * 
ai*e  truly  excellent.  Dr.  Barrow  contends,  with  great  energy 
and  success,  against  the  too  early  introduction  of  young 
men  into  general  company;  and  highly  reprobates  trie  mo- 
dern system  of  consigning  the  clerk  or  the  apprentice  to 
a  cheerless  lodging,  after  the  business  of  the  day  is  at  art 
end — a  dreary  abode,  which  he  will  be  tempted  to  charge 
for  the  tavern,  perhaps  the  brothel.  The  master  should 
succeed  to  the  father,  and  superintend  the  morals  of  his 
charge  in  private,  as  he  does  his  proficiency  in  his  own  bu- 
siness. 

The  last  chapter  is  '  on  the  effects  of  the  late  revolution  in 
France' — a  subject  which  has  engaged  much  of  our  atten- 
tion, and  on  which  we  have  not  been  ashamed  to  retract 
opinions  that  experience  showed  to  be  delusive  and  dan- 
gerous. The  inquiry  is  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
by  considering  '  the  nature  and  extent  ©f  the  rafecbief;  and 
in  what  degree  it  may  be  corrected  or  restrained,  bv  the  ju- 
dicious management  of  education.'  The  nature  and  extent 
of  the  mischief  is  very  fully  detailed,  and,  we  suspect,  not  ex- 
aggerated, though  the  colouring  is  peculiarly  gloomy.  We 
have,  it  is  remarked,  already  prepared  the  soil  for  the  seed, 
by  a  laxity  of  manners  and  education  :  by  correcting  these, 
we.  may  obviate  the  effects.  We  tear,  indeed,  that  the 
snake  is  scotched,  not  killed;  and  that  the  roots  of  Jacobin- 
ism are  expanding,  and  sinking  deeper :  yet  we  hope  there 
is  still  virtue  enough — still  a  sufficiency  of  energy  and  pub- 
lic spirit — to  contend  successfully  against  the  hydra,  with 
whatever  rapidity  its  heads  may  sprout. 

In  these  volumes,  we  have,  indeed,  no  new  system,  no 
speculative  refinement,  no  shorter  way  to  knowledge;  but 
we  find  much  to  commend.  Sound  solid  sense,  matured  ex- 
perience, extensive  and  acute  observation,  distinguish  every 
page.  Strict  morality,  virtue,  and  religion,  are  in  every 
part  conspicuous. 


Art.  IX. — Sermons,  designed,  chiefly,  as  a  Preservative  from 
Infidelity,  and  religious  Indijferenee.  By  John  Prior  Est- 
lin.     Svo.     Is,  6d.  Boards.     Johnson.      1802. 

TO  form  a  proper  estimate  of  compositions  from  the  pul- 
pit, a  previous  knowledge  is  requisite  of  the  preacher's  ob- 
ject, as  well  as  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
From  the  dedication  to  this  volume,  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
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Courses  it  contains  were  chiefly  designed  for  the  younger 
part  of  Mr.  Estlin'e  audience,  particularly  tor  his  pupils  and. 
children;  whilst  the  topics  selected  are  not  only  such  as  are 
of  high  importance  at  all  times,  but  especially  interest- 
ing in  the  present,  which  the  author  considers  as  peculiarly 
dangerous  to  the  rising  generation. 

Mr.  Estlm's  concern  for  the  interests  of  natural  religion 
lias  already  been  evinced,  by  his  answer  to  the  Origitw  tie. 
Cidtes  of  Dui^uis;  nor  has  he  less  successfully  subverted 
the  sophisms  of  the  Age  of  Reason  against  divine  revela- 
tion, from  the  same  motive,  this  volume  begins  with 
a  prefatory  discourse  upon  Faith;  the  text  being  takes 
from  Heb.  xi.  6. — JVithout  faith,  it  is  impossible  to  please  him  ; 
for  he  thai  eomeih  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he. 
is  a  rexcarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him. — Mr.  Estinr 
commences  with  briefly  adverting  to  the  different  opinions 
that  have  prevailed  respecting  the  author  of  the  epistle — ■ 
the  language  in  A^hich  it  was  written — the  time  when — the; 
place  where — and  the  persons  to  whom  addressed;  whence 
he  proceeds  to  observe,  after  several  apposite  remarks,  that: 
the  circumstance  which  affords,  in  his  judgement,  the  best 
key  to  the  whole  epistle,  and  to  which  reference  in  every 
part  of  it  perpetually  occurs,  is — 

'  the  Jewish  war,  which  commenced  -in  the  year  sixty-six,  and 
ended  iti  the  entire  destruction  of  the  temple,  of  the  Jewish  worship 
and  polity,  and  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself  by  Titus,  in  the  year 
seventy.  Whenever  therefore  you  read  Josephus's  account  of  the  sic  'j  - 
of  Jerusalem,  or  onr  Saviour's  prediction  of  this  event,  consult  this 
epistle,  and  whenever  you  read  this  epistle  think  of  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  total  destruction  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple, worship  and  polity,  and  you  will  sec — you  will  feel  beauties  in 
every  passage,  to  which  a  genuine  sensibility  ot  heart  will  suggest  a 
proper  commentary. 

'  In  such  circumstances — with  his  own  dissolution  full  in  his  view 
«—  with  his  mind  fixed  upon  those  inconceivably  awful  events  which 
were  just  going  to  take  place,  what  could  have  been  the  design  of  the 
apostle,  in  this  his  last  great  effort  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  his  countrymen;  to  prepare  them  to  meet,  and 
to  comfort  them  under  their  unparalleled  distresses  to  preserve  them 
from  apostacy  and  despair,  and  to  arm  them  with  fortitude  and  reso- 
lution ?  And  what  topics  were  so  proper  for  him  to  insist  upon,  with 
this  benevolent  design,  as  the  importance  of  faith;  the  superiority  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  in  all  its  parts,  to  that  which  was  just 
going  to  be  abolished  ;  and  the  certainty,  greatness  and  duration  of 
the  rewards  promised  to  persevering  obedience?  Although  there  are 
no  times  in  which  the  advice  which  the  apostle  gives  in  this  epistle  is 
unseasonable  and  improper,  there  never  was  a  period  (and  as  was  just 
observed,  it  was  the  most  interesting  of  all  periods)  whet}  it  was  so 
Seasonable  una  go  proper.'     ft  3. 
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These  general  observations  having  been  pertinently 
stated,  the  preacher  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  and 
foundation  of  that  faith  which  is  so  strongly  inforced  in  the 
.context,  pointing  out  its  importance,  and  recommending  it 
as  the  universal  principle  of  action.  To  justify  his  defini- 
tion, that  faith,  in  its  most  natural  and  liberal  sense,  signi- 
fies nothing  more,  than  a  firm  belief,  or  persuasion  of  mind, 
and  especially  in  the  text,  Mr.  Estliri  adduces  that  of  the 
apostle:  but  the  words  of  our  translation,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed, we  think  extremely  erroneous,  if  not  unintelli- 
gible. For,  if  faith  were  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  object  of  hope  would  be  already  in  possession.  We 
therefore  would  take  vTioa-Tacrig  in  its  simple  sense,  to  signi- 
fy the  foundation  on  which  expectation  is  grounded,  and 
the  conviction  that  t«  (S&STTGfKvoc,  the  promises  made,  would 
be  truly  fulfilled,.  The  application  of  this  explanation  to 
the  words  of  the  text  will  sufficiently  confirm  its  truth;  and, 
indeed,  what  is  afterwards  suggested  in  the  sermon  is  per- 
fectly congruent  with  it.  Mr.  Estlin,  by  inforcing  faith  as 
the  essential  and  universal  principle  of  right  action  through 
the  \\  hole  of  human  conduct,  evinces  it  to  be  his  own  rule 
of  life  ;  and  thence  strenuously  recommends  it  to  others. 

His  next  discourse  is  on  Fortitude— -2  Peter  i.  5:  Add,  fa 
your  faith,  virtue.  Having  introduced  the  subject  witn 
some  pertinent  remarks,  and  shown  that  virtue,  in  its  primary 
and'  original  signification,  meaned  courage  or  fortitude,  the 
preacher  thus  proceeds  to  exemplify  its  qualities  and  effects. 

'  You  must,  at  first  view,  my  friends,  see  the  importance  of  this 
principle,  the  very  high  rank  it  holds  in  the  scale  of  moral  duties,  and 
the 'absolute  necessity  of  it,  as  the  ground  and  foundation  of  every 
thing  that  is  great,  respectable  and  commendable  in  human  charac- 
ters or  actions.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  where  this  principle  has 
taken  deep  root  in  the  breast,  the  mind  can  be  under  the  influence  of 
any  of  those  base  and  tormenting  fears  v/hich  fill  it  with  anxiety  or 
perturbation,  expose  it  to  the  attack  of  temptation,  or  prevent  it  from 
exerting  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  reason  and  conscience  dictate. 
The  want -of  this  manly  virtue  is  the  cause  of  that  unsteadiness,  weak- 
ness, irresolution,  and  inconsistency,  which  we  discover  in  some  cha- 
racters, and  of  that  criminal  conformity  to  the  world,  that  indifference 
to  religion,  and  that  general  depravity  of  principle,  which  we  perceive 
and  lament  so  much  in  others.  A  well  founded  fortitude — that  is  for- 
titude founded  on  a  principle  of  religion,  or  fortitude  added  to  faith — 
can  alone  impart  that  dignity,  firmness,  and  consistency  of  character, 
which  all  must  admire,  but  which  so  few  are  able  to  attain.  The 
world  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  strength  of  our  animal  appetites 
from  within,  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure  from  without,  all  con- 
spire against  our  virtue,  and  call  for  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  a 
steady  and  manly  resolution.  We  every  day  see  characters,  which 
we  cannot  regard  but  with  sume  degree  of. contempt,  though  this  coa-r 
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tempt  may  be  mixed  with  pity,  which  we  should  have  admired  and 
respected,  if  this  single  quality  had  been  found  in  their  composition,' 
How  often  have  we  lamented  the  want  of  it,  in  those  who  we  knew 
were  adorned  with  the  most  amiable  dispositions  or  heart,  but  whose 
conduct,  upon  this  account  only,  was  marked  by  irregularity  and  incon- 
sistency? Those  who  have  made  many  observations  on  human  life, 
will  be  very  sensible  how  many  actions  of  men,  seemingly  strange  and 
unaccountable  in  creatures  endued  with  reason,  are  to  be  traced  up 
to  this  weakness  of  mind  as  their  cause.  Its  influence  upon  those  who' 
are  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  way?  of  men,  is  frequently  such  as 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  sorrow  and  remorse  through  the  whole  of  fu- 
ture life.  How  often  have  we  se£n  the  amiable  youth,,  the  pride  of  his 
parents,  the  hope  of  his  friends,  and  the  delight  of  his  acquaintance, 
upon  his  entering  into  life,  and  mixing  with  those  whose  opinions  and 
practices  he  had  been  taught  too  indiscriminately  to  respect,  become, 
in  a  short  time,  loose  in  his  principles,  irregular  in  his  conduct,  and 
insipid  in  his  whole  manner  and  conversation,  merely  because  he 
Wanted  that  fortitude  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  example,  and  which  is  the  strongest  guard  and  security  of 
virtue?  In  most  minds  the  dread  of  singularity,  and  the  fear  of  incur- 
ring the  censure  of  others,  is  a  principle  which  has  more  than  its  due 
strength.  We  make  our  happiness  to  depend  more  upon  the  opinion, 
which  our  fellow  creatures  form  of  our  characters  than  we  ought  to 
«5o.  It  would  be  happy  for  us,  if  we  were  less  afraid  of  their  censure, 
and  more  of  that  of  our  own  hearts  and  Almighty  God,  if  we  were 
less  solicitous  about  their  approbation,  and  more  about  the  approba- 
tion of  God  and  our  own  consciences.  Young  minds,  in  particular, 
(frequently  at  first  through  the  excess  of  modesty  and  humility)  are 
very  apt  to  over  estimate  the  good  opinion  of  others  y  they  ought  there- 
fore to  be  cautioned  to  be  particularly  on  their  guard  against  tempta- 
tions from  this  quarter,  and  to  be  instructed  to  acquire  that  fortitude 
which  will  enable  them  to  say  no,  when  conscience  cannot  comply, 
and  to  bear  the  imputation  of  singularity,  when  others  would  lead 
them  into  courses  which  their  impartial  judgment  must  condemn. 
Every  serious  and  conscientious  person,  who  mixes  much  in  the 
world,  must  expect  sometimes  to  meet  with  the  sneer  of  the  profane, 
and  the  reproach  of  the  unprincipled,  for  his  zealous  attachment  to  his 
duty.  Fortitude  must  enable  us  to  regard  these  with  indifference. 
Virtue  cannot  stoop  so  low  as  to  comply  with  all  the  customs  and 
manners  of  a  corrupt  and  dep-enerate  ajre.  Whatever  be  the  max- 
ims  or  practices  of  the  world  ;  huw  disagreeable  so  ever  it  may  be  to 
oar  feelings  to  be  singular,  we  must  not  recede  one  step  from  the 
plain  and  direct  path  of  duty.'     p.  2i. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  sermon,  the  subject  of  duelling 
is  discussed,  and  very  justly  reprehended,  as  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  Christian  r.-ii^ion — to  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  blessings  of  which,  the  forgiveness  of  trespassed 
is  an  essential  pre-requisite.  That  this  barbarous  practice  is 
sinking  in  repute,  the  frequent  sentences  passed  in  our 
courts'  upon  challengers  are  a  favourable  ground  of  pre- 
sumption. 
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The  subject  of  the  third  discourse  is  Justice,  from'Mr* 
cam  vi.  8.  Iu  it  the  nature  of  the  duty  is  well  explained, 
and  very  powerfully  recommended  to  practice.  The  same 
judgement  will  as  strongly  apply  to  the  two  next  topics  con- 
tained m  the  texti  viz.  Mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with 
God. 

In  the  sixth  sermon,  from  John  i.  45,  &c.  the  Character  of 
Nathaniel  is  developed,  and  man  v  pertinent  and  useful  obser- 
vations interspersed:  it  concludes  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — ■ 

e  Just  and  rational  sentiments  only,  on  subjects  of  religion,  will 
ttot  secure  us  the  divine  approbation.  If  we  have  not  the  courage  and 
integrity  openly  to  avow  our  principles,  and  to  bear  our  honest  testi- 
mony to  the  truth,  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  will  serve  only  as  the 
measure  of  the  depravity  of  our  hearts.  Iu  a  scale  of  moral  depravity, 
laid  down  with  accuracy,  what  crime  could  stand  at  a  higher  degree 
than  an  habitual  violation  of  truth,  proceeding  from  a  regard  to  self 
interest  alone?  That  any  human  being  should,  in  any  circumstances, 
dare  to  approach  the  throne  of  the  God  of  truth,  holiness  and  justice, 
with  insincerity  in  his  heart,  and  falsehood  on  his  lips,— my  soul  sick- 
ens at  the  thought. 

'  A  zeal  for  religious  opinions,  under  the  regulation  of  prudence 
and  benevolence,  is  certainly  commendable ;  but  let  this  principle 
sink  into  indifrerence,  rather  than  stand  in  competition  with  a  zeal 
for  religious  integrity.  In  whatever  inviting  form  temptation  may  ap- 
pear, may  God,  who  searcheth  the  heart,  grant  that  she  may  never 
prevail  on  any  one  of  us  to  expose  himself  to  that  most  dreadful  of  all 
censures,  "Thou  hast  lied,  not  unto  men,  but  unto  God."  Under 
all  the  frowns  of  the  world,  let  us,  my  brethren,  solace  ourselves  with 
the  reflection,  that  we  have  not  paid  this  price — a  price,  at  which 
•litres  and  thrones  would  be  dearly  purchased,  for  any  temporal  ho- 
acurs  or  emoluments  whatever.  Let  us  remember,  that  the  rights  of 
conscience  are  unalienable,  because  they  are  a  trust,  which  God  him- 
self has  committed  into  our  hands.  Let  us,  then,  preserve  them  sa- 
cred and  inviolate.  Let  us  ever  present  to  him,  what  he  has  a  right 
to  receive,  the  homage  of  a  mind,  pure,  upright,  and  sincere,  in  it3 
deepest  recesses.  Our  religious  integrity  let  us  hold  fast,  and  not  let 
it  go  whatever  else  we  may  lose,  that  our  own  hearts  may  not  reproach 
Ui  as  Ion  £  as  we  live. 


5> 


'  Compositum  jus,  fasque  animo  ;  sanctosque  recessus 

Mentis,  et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesto: 

Haec  cedo  ut  admoveam  tempiis,  et  farre  litabo.     Pers.' 

?. 100. 

The  subject  of  Miracles  is  discoursed  on,  from  John  iii. 
1,  2,  in  opposition  to  Hume,  Paine,  &c.  on  the  ordinary 
| rounds  of  evidence,  and  the  position  that  the  world  is  the 
work  of  God. 

Returning  in  the  eighth  sermon  to  a  practical  subject,  we 
LiVdun  excellent  discourse,  to  prove  the  Neglect  of  Adoan- 
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Uses  sulfide  from  John  xv.  22  : — If  I  had  not  come  and 
spoken  to  them,  they  had  not  known  sin?  but  now  they  have  no 
cloak  for  their  sin.  As  also  in  the  ninth,  to  show,  from 
Acts  x.  34,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Mr.  Pope,  a  predecessor  of  Mr.  Estlin  in  the  same  con- 
gregation, having  appointed  by  his  will  a  sermon  to  be 
preached  annually  on  the  first  of  May,  chiefly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  young  persons,  the  two  next  discourses — from  the  Ad- 
vice of  David  to  Solomon,  in  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9  ;  and  the  Ex- 
ample of  Christ  in  his  Youth,  from  Luke  ii.  52 — are  judi- 
ciously selected,  and  usefully  applied. 

The  twelfth  is  a  funeral  sermon  on'  the  death  of  the 
preacher's  collegue,  Mr.  Wright,  from  Hebrews  xiii.  7. 
The  exordium  to  this  discourse  is  particularly  solemn  and 
affecting;  and  the  last  scene  of  that  excellent  man  cannot 
fail  to  interest  every  well-disposed  mind. 

1  The  end  of  the  conversation  of  that  respectable  person  whose  life 
had  been  a  life  of  faith  and  obedience,  was  peaceful,  serene,  and  hap- 
py. "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  my  course  is  finished,  I  have  received  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  I  have  received  it  with  more  calmness  than  I 
thought  I  could  have  done.  You  tell  me,  my  friend,  that  I  have  no 
reason  to  be  alarmed  or  terrified ;  I  am  not  alarmed  or  terrified,  but 
surely  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  die.  I  cannot  go  beyond  sincerity,  with 
this  I  can  appear  without  terror  before  my  father ...  and  my  God;  I 
ground  my  confidence  on  his  goodness  and  mercy,  as  manifested  by 
Jesus  Christ.  When  I  consider  the  advantages  I  have  enjoyed,  I  have 
reason  for  diffidence  and  humility;  do  you  pray,  and  request  my 
friends  to  pray,  that  I  may,  with  my  animating  prospects,  preserve 
this  diffidence  and  humility :  farewell,  do  not  be  distressed  yourself, 
nor  suffer  your  family  to  be  distressed  on  account  of  my  situation  ;  if  I 
survive  this  night,  I  hope  to  see  you  in  the  morning."     r.  200. 


*  I  saw  him  no  more.  He  calmly,  and  with  apparently  very  little 
bodily  pain,  closed  his  eyes  in  Jesus,  in  firm  belief  of  a  resurrection  tot 
eternal  life.  Farewell,  for  a  short  time,  my  highly  honoured  friend, 
and  fellow  labourer  in  the  Gospel  ! 

'  We  shall  meet  again  in  brighter  scenes,  and  in  regions  of  higher 
perfection  and  enjoyment,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  thus  die  in  the 
Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them."  "  Comfort  yourselves  and  one  another  with  these  words. " 
P. 201. 

Considerations  on  the  intermediate  and  future  State  consti- 
tute the  subject  of  the  subsequent  sermon,  from  Zachartah 
i.  5,  in  application  to  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Hav- 
ing noticed  the  different  opinions  alleged  on  the  condition  of 
men  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  without  positively 
venturing  to  decide,  Mr.  Estiin  proceeds  to  truths  tha*  arc 
indisputable,  and  the  preparation  which  n<         txily  resuks 
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from  them'.  To  this,  the  fourteenth  sermon  is  property  a 
sequel,  and  has  for  its  subject  the  future  Happiness  of 'the 
Righteous,  from  Hebrews  xii.  22,  23.  In  this  discourse,  the 
author  favours  the  doctrine  of  universal  restitution,  in  op- 
position to  eternity  oftormemt,  and  annihilation';  but  with  no 
argument  beyond  what  has  been  often  antecedently  ad- 
vanced. Nor,  indeed,  does  he  appear  consistent  with  him- 
self, when  all  that  he  asserts  in  the  two  next  discour ,•  id- 
entified, Misery  the  Lot  of  the  Wicked,  from  Isaiah  iii.  1 1  j 
and  the  Wicked  excluded  from  Heaven,  grounded  on  Mat-. 
T'BEW  xxv.  10:  And  the  door  was  shut — is  taken  in  account. 

The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  are  Sermons  for  Charity- 
Schools  amongst  the  Protestant  Dissenters  at  Birmingham  and 
Bristol:  the  former,  from  Hebrews  ii.  lo,  denominated  All 
Things  for  God  and  by  him;  the  fatter  on  Education  in  ge- 
neral, with  Remarks  on  female  Education,  the  text  being; 
taken  from  Proverbs  xxii.  6:  both  discourses  are  ap] 
priate  to  their  respective  objects. 

On  the  Danger  of  imitating  fashionable  Vices,  from  Exo- 
dus xxiii.  2,  we  have  a  very  serious  and  well-pointed  ad- 
dress. If  the  generality  of  preachers  adopted  the  same  di- 
rect and  impressive  manner,  they  could,  we  think,  preach' 
with  greater  effect.- 

The  twentieth  sermon,  on  the  Salutations  of  St.  Paul, 
d&wn  from  Romans  xvi.  7,  is  a  very  interesting  discourse; 
and  is  followed  by  that  which  closes  the  volume,  'from  Psalm 
cxxxvii,  5.  6,  explaining  and  recommending  the'  Love  of  our 
Country:  the  last  was  delivered  on  signing  the  preliminaries* 
of  peace. 

To  this  general  account  of  the  volume,  we  have  to  add, 
that  we  have  found  it  to  possess  considerable  merit.  Of  the 
author,  no  person  perusing  them  cm  fail  to  think  mghjy. 
Where  his  sentiments  differ  from  our  own,  we  give  Erfh  full 
credit  for  his  writing  from  conviction  ;  and,  though  we  can- 
not always  approve  of  his  poetical  expressions  or  citatic  I 
his  style  is  adapted,  in  the  mam,  to  a  popular  audience;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  much  good  has  resulted  from  his  labours. 


Art.X. — A  Series  of  Plays:  in  which  it.  is  attempted  tb  deli- 
neate the  stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind.  Each  Passion 
being  the  Subject  of  a  Tragedy  and  a  ComeJ.iy.  By  Joanna 
Baillie.     Vol.  II.     Szv.     8s.     Cadell*  and  Davies.     1802. 

*  AFTER  a  considerable  interval- of  time  '  (says  miss  Baillie)  '  from 
the  poblisl  in  ;  of  the  first,  J  row  offer 'to  the  public  a  second  volume 
of  trte"  Series  of  Plays;.'-*  and,  with  it,  my  very  grateful  thanks  tor 
tha£  indulgence  and  cheering  approbation  which  has  encouraged  roe  to 
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proceed  thus  far  in  mv  work.  I  have  to  thank  it,  for  that  kind  of 
reception  which  is  best  calculated  to  make  a  work  go  on  well — -praise 
mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  censure.  I  have  to  thank  it.,  in- 
deed, for  that  kind  of  reception  which  I  solicited;  conscious  that  it 
was  the  best  in  regard  to  my  real  interest,  which  I  could  receive,  as 
well  as  the  very  best,  in  regard  to  my  merits,  which  I  could  possibly 
presume  to  expect.  If  with  this  great  advantage^  beyond  what  I  en- 
joyed when  I  wrote  the  first  part  of  this  work,  I  have  fallen  short  in 
the  second  volume,  of  what  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  From 
roe,  I  have  only  to  say  for  myself  that  I  have  done  my  best,  and  that 
my  abilities  are  in  fault,  and  not  my  industry.  The  time  indeed  that 
h-i.s  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  will,  I  trust,  be 
considered  as  a  proof  that  the  portion  of  public  approbation  with  which 
I  have  been  favoured,  has  not  rendered  me  presumptuous. 

'  I  know  there  are  causes,  why  the  second  part  of  a  work  should 
be  more  severely  dealt  with,  than  that  which  has  preceded  it:  but 
atter  what  I  have  experienced,  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  me  not  to 
suppose  that  the  generality  of  readers  will  take  up  this  volume  with  a 
disposition  to  be  pleased;  and  that  they  will  also,  in  favour  of  one  who 
h.as  no  great  pretensions  to  learning  or  improvements,  be  inclined  to 
extend  the  term  of  good-natured  indulgence  a  little  beyond  its  ordinary 
limits.'     p.  vii. 

The  first  volume  of  this  -work  appeared  with  an  unpro- 
mising title — for  all  plays  are  designed  to  delineate  some1 
passioil;  it  came  anonymously  into  the  world ;  and  t!:e.  au- 
thor v  as  not  even  suspected.  But  these  circumstances  wore 
all  favourable  to  a  work  of  such  great  and  original  merit: 
the  reader  was  pleased;  and  the  more  so,  because  he  had 
not  been  taught  to  expect  pleasure;  and  anonymous  writers, 
like  the  dead,  are  praised  more  willingly,  than  those  who, 
by  displaying  their  own  powers,  air'end  the  inferiority  of 
their  contemporaries!  This  volume,  we  fear,  will  be  taken 
irp,  by  trie  generality  of  tenders,  rather  with  an  expectation 
than  a  disposition  to  be  pleased. 

'  The  first  play  in  this  volume,  is  a  comedy  on  Hatred,  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  tragedy  I  have  already  published  upon  the  same  subject* 
Kji  this  1  shall  say  little.  I  have  endeavoured  in  it  to  shew  this  passion 
ip  a  different  situation,  and  fostered  by  a  different  species  of  provoca- 
tion from  that  which  Was  exhibited  in  De  Monfort,  and  existing  in  a 
character  of  much  less  delicacy  and  reserve.  I  am  aware,  that  it  fall} 
greatly  short  of  that  degree  of  comic  effect  which  the  subject  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  and  which  a  writer  of  truer  comic  talents  would  have 
given  it.'     r.  viii. 

*  SCF.NE  I. — The  ol  en  mat  bet-place  of  a  small  country  /»wv,  a  crowd  of 
•*rten,  ivomen,  and  children  seen  on  the  back  ground;  Margerv    and 
Countryman  surrounded  <witb  several  ethers  are  discovered  talking  on 
.  the  front  of  the  stage. 

*  jSTn-o.-'ry.     Patron  !  pot-man  an'  you  will.     As  long  as  he  holds 
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the  brown  jug  to  their  heads,  they'll  run  after  him  an'  he  were  the 
devil.  Oh  !  that  I  should  live  to  see  the  heir  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Baltimore  set  aside  in  his  own  borough  by  a  nasty,  paltry,  nobody - 
knows-who  of  an  upstart!  What  right  has  he,  forsooth!  to  set  him- 
selt  up  for  to  oppose  a  noble  gentleman?  I  remember  his  own  aunt 
very  well ;  a  poor,  industrious,  pains-taking  woman,  with  scarcely  a 
pair  of  shoes  to  her  feet. 

'  Countryman.  Well,  well,  and  what  does  that  signify,  Goody  ?. 
He  has  covered  more  bare  feet  with  new  shoes  since  he  came  among 
as,  than  all  the  noble  families  in  the  country,  let  his  aunt  wear  what 
shoes  she  would  :  ay,  and  his  bounty  has  filled  more  empty  bellies 
too,  though  his  granum  might  dine  on  a  turnip,  for  aught  I  know  or 
care  about  the  matter. 

'  Mar.  Don't  tell  me  about  his  riches,  and  his  bounty,  and  what 
not:  will  all  that  ever  make  him  any  thing  else  than  the  son  of  John 
freeman  the  weaver?  I  wonder  to  hear  you  talk  such  nonsense,  Ar- 
thur Wilkins;  you  that  can  read  books  and  understand  reason:  such 
a  fellow  as  that  is  not  good  enough  to  stand  cap  in  hand  before  Mr. 
Baltimore. 

(The  rabble  come  forward  huzzaing,  and  making  a  great  noise, 
and  take  different  sides  cf  the  stage,.) 

'■  Crowd  on  F.  side.)    Huzza!   huzza!  Freeman  for  ever ! 

'  Mar.  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure:  Freeman  for  ever!  fat  Sam  the 
butcher  for  ever !  black  Dick  the  tinker  for  ever !  any  body  is  good 
enough  for  you,  filthy  rapscallions! 

'  1st  Mob  en  F.  side.)  Ay,  scold  away,  old  Margery!  Freeman 
for  ever!  say  I.  Down  with  your  proud,  pennyless gentry !  Freeman 
for  ever ! 

e  Mar.  Down  with  your  rich  would-be-gentry  upstarts!  Baltimore 
for  ever  !    (to  mob  on  her  side)    Why  don't  you  call  out,  oafs? 

(The  mob  on  her  side  call  out  Baltimore,  and  the  mob  en  the 
other  Freeman ;  but  the  F.  side  gets  the  better.)  ' 
What,  do  you  give  it  up  so?  you  poor,   spiritless  nincumpoops!  I 
would  roar  till  I  bnrsted  first,  before  I  would  give  it  up  to  such  a  low- 
liv'd,  beggarly  rabble. 

*  2d.  mob  on  F.  side.)  They  lack  beef  and  porter,  Margery.  That 
makes  fellows  loud  and  hearty,  I  trow.  Coats  of  arms  and  old  pic- 
tures wont  rill  a  body's  stomach.  Come  over  to  Freeman-hall,  and 
we'll  shew  you  good  cheer,  woman.     Freeman  for  ever ! 

'  Mar.  Ha'  done  with  your  bawling,  blackimoor  }■  what  care  I  for 
your  good  cheer  ?  none  of  your  porter  nor  your  beef  for  me,  trulv  ! 

*  2d.  Mob  on  F.  side.)  No,  Goody!  mayhap,  as  you  have  been 
amongst  the  gentry  all  your  life,  you  may  ruefer  a  cup  of  nice  sage  tea, 
or  a  little  nice  rue- water,  or  a  leg  of  a  roasted  snipe,  or  a  bit  oi  a  nice 
tripe  dumplin. 

'  Mar.  Close  your  fool';;  mouth,  oaf!  or  I'll  cram  a  dumplin  into 
rt  that  you  wont  like  the  chewing  of.  Mr.  Baltimore's  father  kept  a 
table  like  a  prince,  when  your  poor  beggarly  candidate's  father  had 
scarcely  a  potatoe  in  bis  pot.  But  knaves  like  you  were  not  admitted 
within  his  gates  to  see  it,  indeed.  Better  men  than  you,  or  your  ma- 
:tcr  tidier,,  were  hot  go.'d  enough  to  take  away  his  dirty  trenchers; 
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and  the  meanest  creature  about  his  house  was  as  well  dress'd,  and  in  as 
good  order,  as  if  it  had  been  the  king's  court,  and  every  day  in  the 
year  had  been  a  Sunday. 

'  2d.  Mob  on  F.  side.)  So  they  were,  Goody  ;  I  remember  it  very 
well ;  the  very  sucking  pigs  ran  about  his  yard  with  full  bottom'd  wigs 
on,  and  the  grey  goose  waddled  through  the  dirt  with  a  fine  flounced 
petticoat. 

'  Mat .  Hold  your  fool's  tongue,  do  !  no  upstart  parliament-men 
for  me  !   Baltimore  for  ever  ! 

C<  onud  on  B.  side  call  out )   Baltimore  for  ever  ! 
1st  Mob  on  B.  side.)   Sour  paste  and  tangled  bobbins  for  weavers ! 
1st  Mob  on  F.  side.)  Empty  parses  and  tatter'd  lace   for  gentle- 
t! 

Old  'woman  en  B.side.)     We'll  have  no  strange  new-comers  for 
Baltimore  for  me! 
'  Old  -woman  on  F.  side.)    Good  broth  is  better  than  good  blood, 
say  I ;   Freeman  for  me  ! 

k  Little  Boy  on  B.  side.)     Weaver,  weaver,  flap,  flap  ! 

Grin  o'er  your  shuttle,  and  rap,  rap  ! 

{Acting  the  motion  of  a  weaver.") 

*  Little  Boy  on  F.  side.     Gentleman,  gentleman,  proud  of  a  word  ! 

Stand  on  your  tip-toes,  and  bow  to  my  lord  ! 

(Acting  a  gentleman. ) 

'  Mar.     Go,  you  little  devil's  imp  !   who  teaches  you  to  blaspheme 

vour  betters  ?      {She gives  the  boy  a  box  en  the  ear:  the  mob  on  the  other 

.   side  tale  his  part:   a  great  uproar  and  confusion,  and 

exeunt  both  sides  fighting .)'     r.  3. 

This  is  an  admirable  opening.  '  Any  body,'  says  Johnson, 
'  can  begin  a  poem  abruptly,  who  lias  read  the  ballad  of 
Johnny  Armstrong.'  It  might  be  supposed  that  any  drama- 
tic writer  of  genius  could  begin  a  play  well,  if  Ave  did  not  re- 
member how  clumsily  the  most  celebrated  of  those  writers  in- 
troduce two  courtiers,  or  two  gentlemen ;  and  how  inartifi- 
cially  the  ancients  prologised  their  plays  with  the  history  of 
the  subject.  The  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Alchemist, 
still  remain  unrivaled  Cor  the  skill  with  which  the  story  is  de- 
veloped in  the  first  scene. 

The  following  conversation  between  Baltimore  and  his 
wife  explains  the  characters  of  the  two  candidates,  and  de- 
veiopes  the  passion  upon  which  the  play  is  founded. 

'  Mrs.  B.  And  are  you  actually  throwing  away  the  last  stake  of 
your  ruin'd  fortune  on  a  contested  election  ?   • 

'  Bait.  1  will  sell  every  acre  of  land  in  my  possession,  rather  than 
see  that  man  sit  in  parliament  for  the  borough  ofWestown. 

*  Mrs.  B.  And  why  should  not  he  as  well  as  another?  The  de- 
clining fortunes  of  your  family  have  long  made  you  give  up  every  idea 
of  the  kind  for  yourself :  of  what  consequence,  then,  can  it  poesibjy 
be  to  you  ?  I  know  very  well,  rny  dear  Baltimore,  it  is  not  a  plea- 
sant thing  for  the  representative  of  an  old  family  declined  in  fortune, 
to  see  a  rich  obscure  sti anger  buy  up  all  the  land  on  every  side,  and  sot 
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himself  clown  like  a  petty  prince  in  his  neighbourhood.  But  if  he  had 
not  done  it,  some  other  most  likely  would;  and  what  should  we  have 
gain'd  by  the  change  ? 

'  Bah.     O!   any  other  than  himself  I  could  have  suffer 'd. 

'  Mrs.B.  You  amaze  me-  He  has  some  disagreeable  follies  I  con- 
fess, but  he  is  friendly  and  liberal. 

'  Bah.  Yes,  yes,  he  affects  patronage  and  public  spirit :  he  :s 
ostentatious  to  an  absurdity. 

'Mrs.B.  Well  then,  don't  disturb  yourself  about  it.  If  he  is  so, 
people  will  only  laugh  at  him. 

'  Bah.  O!  hang  them,  but  they  wont  laugh!  I  have  seen  the 
day,  when,  if  a  man  made  himself  ridiculous,  the  world  wofcTd  laugh 
at  him.  But  now,  by  heaven,  every  thing  that  is  mean,  disgusting, 
and  absurd,  pleases  them  but  so  much  the  better  1  If  they  would  but 
laugh  at  him,  I  should  be  content. 

'  Mrs.  B.  My  dear  Baltimore  !  curb  this  strange  fancy  that  has 
taken  such  a  strong  hold  of  your  mind,  and  be  reasonable. 

'  Bah.  I  can  be  reasonable  enough.  lean  See  as  well  as  you  do 
that  it  is  nonsense  to  disturb  myself  about  this  man;  and  when  he  is 
absent  I  can  resolve  to  endure  him  :  but  whenever  I  see  him  airain, 
there  is  something  in  his  full  satisfied  face;  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  ; 
ay,  in  the  very  gait  and  shape  of  his  legs,  that  is  insufferable  to  me. 

'  Mrs.  B.   'Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

'  Bah.    What  makes  you  laugh,  Madam  ? 

'  Mrs.  B.  Indeed  I  have  more  cause  to  cry  !  yet  I  could  not  help 
laughing  when  you  talk'd  of  his  gait  and  his  legs :  for  people,  you 
must  know,  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  you  and  him  ;  I  have,  myself,  in  twilight,  sometimes  mis- 
taken the  one  for  the  other. 

4  Bah.  It  must  have  been  in  midnight,  I  think.  People  have 
taken  it  into  their  heads  !  blind  idiots  !  1  could  kick  my  own  shins  if 
I  thought  they  had  the  smallest  resemblance  to  his. 

'  Mrs.  B.  '  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

'  Bah.  And  this  is  matter  of  amusement  for  you,  Ma'am!  I  ab- 
hor laughing ! 

'  Mrs.B.  Pray,  pray  forgive  me!  This  is  both  ludicrous  and  di- 
stressing. I  knew  that  you  disliked  this  man  from  the  first  day  he  set- 
tled in  your  neighbourhood,  and  that,  during  two  years'  acquaintance, 
your  aversion  has  been  daily  encreasing  ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
travagant height  to  which  it  has  now  arrived. 

-  '  Bah.  Would  I  had  sold  every  foot  of  my  land?,  and  settled  in  the 
lone  wilds  of  America,  'ere  this  man  came,  to  be  the  swoln  possessor 
of  my  forefathers'  lands  ;  their  last  remaining  son,  now  cramp'd  and 
elbow 'd  round,  in  one  small  corner  of  their  once  wide  and  extensive 
domains!  Oh  !  I  shall  never  forget  what  I  felt,  when,  with  that  fa- 
miliar and  disgusting  affability,  he  first  held  out  to  me  his  damned 
palm,  and  hail'd  me  as  a  neighbour.  (Striding  up  and  down  the  stage.) 
Ay,  by  my  soul,  he  pretends  to  be  affable  ! 

*  Mrs.  B.   You  feel  those  things  too  keenly. 
.    *  Bah.    A  stock  or  a  stone  would  feel  it.     He  has  opposed  me  in 
every  contest,  from  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament  down  to 
the  chusing  of  a  parish  clerk  j  and  yet,  damn  him!  he  will  never  give 
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in?  a  fair  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  him,  for  then  I  should  be  hap- 
pier. {Striding  up  and  down  again.)  Hang  it!  it  was  no  c  worth  a 
pinch  of  snuff"  to  me,  whether  the  high  road  went  on  one  side  of  my 
field  or  the  other;  but  only  that  I  saw  he  was  resolved  to  oppose  me 
in  it,  and  I  would  have  died  rather  than  have  yielded  to  him. 

*  Mrs.  B.  Are  you  sure,  Baltimore,  that  your  own  behaviour  has 
not  provoked  him  to  that  opposition? 

'  Bait,  {striding  up  and  doivn  as  be  speaks.)  He  has  extended  his  in- 
solent liberalities  over  the  whole  country  round.  The  very  bantlings 
lisp  his  name  as  they  sit  on  their  little  stools  in  the  sun. 

*  Mrs.B.    My  dear  friend! 

'  Bait.  He  has  built  two  new  towers  to  his  house;  and  it  rears  up 
its  castle  head  amongst  the  woods,  as  if  its  master  were  the  lord  and 
chieftain  of  the  whole  surrounding  county. 

'  Mrs.  B.     And  has  this  power  to  offend  you  ? 

'  Bait.  No,  no,  let  him  pile  up  his  house  to  the  clouds,  if  he 
will !  I  can  bear  all  this  patiently  :  it  is  his  indelicate  and  nauseous  ci- 
vility that  drives  me  mad.  He  goggles  and  he  smiles;  he  draws  back 
his  full  watry  lip  like  a  toad.  {Making  a  mouth  of  disgust.)  Then  he 
spreads  out  his  nail-bitten  fingers  as  he  speaks — hah! 

1  Mrs.  B.     And  what  great  harm  does  all  this  do  yon  ? 

'  Bait.  What  harm  !  it  makes  my  very  flesh  creep,  like  the  wrig- 
glings  of  a  horse-leech  or  a  maggot.  It  is  an  abomination  beyond  all 
endurance!'     p.  S. 

Every  friendly  feeling  and  friendly  offer  of  Freeman's  is 
rejected  with  pride,  and  sometimes  insolence,  by  Baltimore. 
Airs.  Freeman,  who  has  all  her  husband's  vulgarity,  without 
his  goodness,  commissions  a  lawyer  to  buv  up  Baltimore's, 
debts,  and  arrest  him.  This  kindles  his  indignation  against 
Freeman  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  for  he  had  lately  saved  him 
from  drowning;.  His  debts,  however,  are  paid,  as  he  sup- 
poses, by  a  relation  of  his  own  wife ;  and  immediately  he  chal- 
lenges Freeman. — Miss  Baillie  now  cuts  the  knot  which  she 
lias  drawn  too  tight  to  untie.  The  passion  of  Baltimore  is 
become  a  madness  which  nothing  less  than  such  a  miracle 
could  cure — Truebvidgc  rushes  in  to  separate  them,  with 
the  tidings  that  he  has  discovered  them  to  be  brothers. 

*  Now,  don't  think  that  T  am  going  to  whine  to  you  about  natural 
affection,  and  fraternal  love,  and  such  weaknesses.  I  know  that  you 
have  lived  in  the  constant  practice  of  all  manner  of  opposition  and  pro- 
vocation towards  one  another  for  some  time  past :  you  have  exercised 
your  tempers  thereby,  and  have  acquired  habits  that  are  now,  perhaps, 
necessary  for  you.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  break  in  upon  habits  and 
gratifications!  Only,  as  you  are  both  the  sons  of  one  father,  who  now 
lies  quietly  in  his  grave,  and  of  the  good  women,  for  I  call  them  both 
good,  who  bore  no  enmity  to  one  another,  though  placed  in  a  situation 
very  favourable  for  its  growth,  do  for  the  love  of  decency  take  one 
another  by  the  hand,  and  live  peaceably  and  respectably  together  l* 
P.  102. 
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If  this  play  bo.  deficient  in  comic  effect,  it  is  not  because 
miss  Baillie  wants  comic  talents,  but  because  the  passion  it- 
self is  not  the  fit  subject  of  comedy :  it  is,  perhaps,  even  of 
too  black  a  hue  for  tragedy.  A  mind  in  so  diseased  and  ul- 
cerated a  state  can  only  be  contemplated  with  pain.  In  the 
picture  of  a  dying  soldier,  blood  should  be  shown ;  but,  if 
the  open  lips  of  the  wound  be  laid  bare,  instead  of  sympa- 
thy, the  painter  would  excite  a  sickening  disgust.  Hence  it 
was  that  an  English  audience  shuddered  at  De  Monfort;  and 
the  more  exquisitely  true  the  delineation, — the  more  the  co- 
louring resembled  life,  the  less  could  the  representation  be 
endured.  Not  that  this  was  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief, 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  piece  now  referred  to.  While 
our  theatres  are  of  their  present  preposterous  size,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  good  play  is  physically  impossible:  rant  only  can 
be  heard,  and  grimace  alone  be  seen:  Ave  must  be  content 
With  farce  and  foolery,  and  pantomime  and  Pizarro. 

*  The  subject  of  the  other,  three  plays  is  Ambition.  It  is  with  re- 
gret that  I  have  extended  the  serious  part  of  it  to  an  unusual  length, 
but  I  found  that  within  a  smaller  compass  I  could  not  give  such  a 
view  of  the  passion  as  I  wished.  Those  passions,  which  are  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  are  the  proper  subjects  of  this  work  :  such,  I  mean,  as 
are  capable  of  taking  Up  their  abode  in  the  mind,  and  of  gaining  a 
strong  ascendancy  over  it  during  a  term  of  some  length  ;  I  have  there- 
fore, in  all  these  plays,  given  myself  greater  scope  in  point  of  time, 
than  is  usual  with  dramatic  writers.  But  compared  with  ambition, 
perhaps,  all  other  passions  may  be  considered  as  of  a  transient  nature. 
They  are  capable  of  belt.g  gratified;  and,  when  they  are  gratified,  they 
become  extinct,  or  subside  and  shade  themselves  off  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression)  into  other  passions  and  affections.  Ambition 
alone  acquires  strength  from  gratification,  and  after  having  gained  one 
object,  still  sees  another  rise  before  it,  to  which  it  as  eagerly  pushes  on  j 
and  the  dominion  which  it  usurps  over  the  mind  is  capable  of  enduring 
from  youth  to  extreme  age.  To  give  a  full  view,  therefore,  of  this 
passion,  it  was  necessary  to  shew  the  subject  of  it  in  many  different 
situations,  and  passing  through  a  considerable  course  of  events  ;  had  I. 
attempted  to  do  this  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  one  play,  that  play 
must  have  been  so  entirely  devoted  to  this  single  object,  as  to  have- 
been  left  bare  of  every  other  interest  or  attraction.  These  are  my. 
reasons  for  making  so  large  a  demand  on  the  patience  of  my  reader  in 
favour  of  this  passion,  and  if  I  am  pardoned  in  this  instance,  there  is 
little  danger  of  my  offending  again  in  the  same  manner.'    p.  viii. 

Here,  we  think,  miss  Baillie  has  been  unfortunate  in  her 
choice  of  story.  These  plays  hatfe  all  the  disadvantages  of 
historical  dramas — the  length,  the  continuousness,  the 
succession  of  scenes,  instead  of  the  development  and  unity 
of  action.  But  these  disadvantages  can  only  be  counter- 
balanced by  popularity  of  subject.     The  historical  plays  of 
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Shakspeare  are  read  with  little  interest  abroad,  even  in  those 
countries  where  the  public  taste  is  healthy  enough  to  value 
Shakspeare  as  he  deserves.  Goetz  of  Berlichingen,  which 
delights  a  German  audience,  scarcely  excited  notice  in  its 
English  dress.  Neither  couid  Wallenstein  attract  attention 
here,  though,  assuredly,  no  German  play  contains  passages 
of  such  Shakspear-ian  excellence,  and  though  so  admirably 
translated  by  one  who  ought  not  to  have  condescended  to 
translate  at  all,  But  Ethwald  is  an  imaginary  character,  and 
we  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of 
his  history.  Nor  is  it  only  in  structure  that  these  tragedies 
are  defective.  Miss  Baillie  too  frequently  reminds  us  of  a 
poet,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  imitate:  to  imitate,  indeed, 
is  always  injudicious.  The  man  of  genius,  who  condescends 
to  copy,  disappoints  us  by  a  twice-told  tale;  and  he  who 
has  no  genius  mutilates  what  he  borrows.  In  Ethwald,  we 
are  reminded  of  Ophelia,  of  Macbeth,  of  Richard,  and 
Lady  Anne.  Everywhere,  indeed,  the  copy  is  executed 
with  a  powerful  hand ;  but  still  it  is  a  copy. 

The  first  of  these  plays  concludes  with  the  supposed  death 
of  Ethwald,  whom  a  servant  of  the  deposed  king  has 
stabbed.  The  self-deceiving  character  of  ambition  is  finely 
preserved  in  this  scene ;  for  which  it  would,  be  difficult  to 
find  adequate  terms  of  praise. 

«  Well  I  see 
Thou  look'st  upon  me  as  a  dying  wretch — - 
There  is  no  hope. 

'  Eib.  Much  will  it  profit  thee 
To  be  prepared  as  tho'  there  were  no  hope; 
For  if  thou  liv'st  thoul't  live  a  better  man, 
And  if  thou  diest,  may  heaven  accept  it  of  tfaee! 

■•••  Etbmt.  O  that  it  would !   But,  my  good  l^thelbert. 
To  be  thus  seized  in  my  high  career,  > 

With  all  my  views  of  glory  op'ning  round  me— 
The  Western  state  ev'n  now  invites  mine  arms, 
And  half  Northumberland,  in  little  time, 
Had  been  to  Merciajoin'd. 

i  '  Etb.  Nay,  think  not  now,  I  pray  thee,  of  these  matters  ! 
They  mix  uncouthly  with  the  pious  thoughts 
That  do  become  your  state. 
'  Etbw.'  Iknow  it  well ; 
But  they  do  press  so  closely  on  my  heart-—- 

0  I  did  think  to  be  rernember'd  long  ! 
Like  those  grand  visitations  of  the  earth, 
That  on  its  alter'd  face  for  ages  leave 
The  traces  of  their  might.     Alas,  alas  ! 

1  am  a  powerful,  but  a  passing  storm, 
That  soon  shall  be  forgotten! 

•'  Etb.  I  do  beseech  thee  think  of  better  things ? 
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I  Eth'iv.  Thou  sce'st  I  weep. — Before  thee  I  may  weep, 

(Dropping  b.s  head  upon  his  I  yeast  and  groaning  deeply  J 
Long  have  I  toil'd  and  stain'd  my  hands  in  blood 

To  gain  pre-eminence,  and  now,  alas! 
Newly  arrived  at  this  towering  height, 
With  all  my  schemes  of  glory  rip'ning  round  me, 
I  close  mine  eyes  in  darkness  and  am  nothing. 

'  Eth.  What,  nothing,  say'st  thou? 

4  Ethiv.  O  no,  Ethelbert  ! 
I  look  bevond  this  world,  and  look  with  dread 
W'here  all  for  me  is  fearful  and  unknown. 
Death  I  have  daily  braved  in  fields  of  fight,   / 
And,  when  a  boy,  oft  on  tfye  air-hung  bou^ti 
I've  fearlfess  trode,  beneath  me  roaring  far  < 

The  deep  swoln  floods,  with  ev'rv  erring  step 

Instant  destruction.     Had  I  perish'd  then 

Would  that  I  had,  since  it  is  come  to  thi:d 

(Raising  up  his  hands  vehemently  to  heaven.} 

{  Eth.  Be  not  so  vehement :  this  will  endanger 
The  little  chance  thou  still  may'st  have  for  life. 
The  God  we  fear  is  merciful. 

'   Ethiv.  Av,  he  is  merciful ;  but  may  it  reach — 

0  listen  to  me! — Oswal  I  have  murder'd, 

And  Edward,  brave  and  gentle — Ay,  this  bites 
With  a  fell  tooth  !   I  vilely  have  enthrall'd  j 
Of  all  his  rights  deprived.     The  loving  Bertha  ; 
Too  well  thou  kriQw'st  what  I  have  been  to  her— 
Ah  !  thinkest  thou  a  thousand  robed  priests 
Can  pray  down  mercy  on  a  soul  so  foul  ? 

'  Eth.  The  inward  sighs  of  humble  penitence 
Rise  to  the  ear  of  heav'n  when  pealed  hymns 
Are  scatter'd  with  the  sounds  of  common  air  : 
JrT  indeed  may  speak  unto  a  king 
Of  low  humility. 

*  Eth<w.  Thy  words  bite  keenly,  friend.     O  king  me  not! 
Grant  me  but  longer  life,  and  thou  shalt  see 

What  brave  amends  I'll  make  for  past  offences. 

Thou  thinkest  hardly  of  me  ;   ne'ertheless, 

Rough  as  my  warriour's  life  has  been,  good  thoughts 

Have  sometimes  harbour'd  here.  (Putting  his  hand  on  his  heart.) 

If  I  had  lived, 
It  was  my  full  intent  that,  in  my  power, 
Mv  people  should  have  found  prosperity : 

1  would  have  prov'd  to  them  a  gen'rous  lord. 

If  I  had  lived Ah!   think'st  thou,  Ethelbert^ 

There  is  indeed  no  hope  ? 

'  Eth.  I  may  not  flatter  you. 

*  Etbvj,  (holding  up  his  clasped  hands.) 
Then  heav'n  have  mercy  on  a  guilty  soul ! 
Good  Ethelbert,  full  well  thou  know'st  that  I 
No  coward  am  :   from  power  of  mortal  thing 
I  never  shrunk.     O  plight  I  still  cqntend 
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"With  spear  and  helm,  and  shield  and  brandish'd  blade!' 
But.  I  must  go  where  spear  and  helin  and  shieid 

Avad  not  : 

Where  the  skill'd  warriour,  cas'd  in -iron,  stands 

Defenceless  as  the  poor  uncrusted  worm. 

Some  do  conceit  that  disembodied  spirits 

Have  in  them  more  capacity  of  woe 

Than  flesh  and  blood  maintain.     I  feel  appall'd  ; 

Yes,  thane  of  Se^ford,  J  do  say  appall'd. 

For,  ah  !   thou  know'gt  not  in  how  short  a  space 

The  soul  of  man  within  him  may  be  changed.'     r.  230. 

Ethelwald,  however,  recovers^  and  proceeds  from  crime 
to  crime:  his  friends,  and  even  his  brother,  become  the  vic- 
tims of  his  suspicion;  and  he  appears,  at  last,  a  most  bloody 
and  merciless  tyrant — the  veriest  and  most  fearful  wretch 
in  his  dominion: — made  fearful  by  his  own  cruelties,  and  st  ill 
more  cruel  by  fear,  and  growing  superstitious  in  proportion 
to  his  guilt,  At  length,  a  party  of  thanes,  who  have,  broken 
from  prison,  force  their  way  into  his  chamber,  Danger 
rouses  the  tyrant  to  his  former  courage,  and  he  falls  in 
arms. 

*   Etbiv.   Quick  to  thy  villain's  work,  thou  wordy  coward, 
Who  in  the  sick  man's  chamber  seek'st  the  fame 
Thou  dar'st  not  in  th'  embattled  field  attain  1 
1  am  prepar'd  to  front  thee  and  thy  mates 

Were  ye  twice  number'd  o'er.     [Sets  his  hacl<  to  a  pillar,   and  putt 

himself  into  a  posture  of Jtfevcc.) 

'Her.  The  sick  man's  chamber  \   ciarest  thou,  indeed, 
Ben-rimed  as  thou  art  with  biuod  and  crimes, 
'Gainst  man  committed,  human  rights  assume? 
Thou  art  a  hideous  and  envtnom'd  snake, 
Whose  wounded  length,  even  in  his  noisome  hole, 
Men  fiercely  hunt,  for  love  of  human  kind; 
And,  wcrt  thou  scotch'd  to  the  last  ring  of  life, 
E'en  that  poor  remnant  of  thy  curs'd  existence 
Should  be  trode  out  i'  th'  dust.'     v.  3o*J. 

In  this  second  play,  horror  is  too  unremittingly  excited: 
the  dying  struggles* of  prince  Edward  are  heard;  his  mur- 
derers enter  ail  bloody  from  the  work ;  and  the  dead  body 
is  produced.  Etheibert  is  executed  on  the  stage;  a  curtain, 
indeed,  conceals  the  blow,  but  '  the  are  is  seen  lifted  up 
above  the  curtain,  and  the  sound  of  the  stroke  is  heard;''  and 
Ids  head  is  held  up  by  the  executioner,  The  pain  which  a 
scene  like  this  would  occasion  to  young-  and  unhackneyed 
minds,  who  attend  to  the.  plaV,  and  feel  as  the  author  con- 
trols them,  would  be  insupportable.  The  following  scene 
presents  linages  stilj  more  dreadful. 
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'  First  Caul.  Thou  hast  been  o'er  the  field  ? 

*  '1 bird '.' CairL  I  have,,  good  friend. 

'  Sec.  CairL  Thou'st  seen  a  rueful  sight. 

(  Third  Cairl.  Yes,  I  have  sdfen  that  which  no  other  sight 
Can  from  my  fancy  wear.     Oh!  there  be  some 
Whose  writhed  features,  fiVd  in  all  the  strength 
Of  grappling  agony,  do  stare  upon  you, 

With  their  der'.d  eyes  half  open'd. 

And  there  be  some,  stuck  thro*  with  bristling  darts, 

Whose  clenched  hands  have  torn  the  pebbles  up  ; 

Whose  gnashing  teeth  have  ground  the  very  sand. 

Nay,  some  I've  seen  among  those  bloody  heaps, 

Defaced  and  ?reft  e'en  of  the  form  of  men, 

Who  in  convulsive  motion  yet  retain 

Some  shreds  of  life  more  horrible  than  death  : 

I've  heard  their  groans,  oh,  oh  ! 

':"  (A  voice  from  the  ground. )   Baldwick  ! 

*  Third  Cairl.  What  voice  is  that  ?   it  comes  from  some  one  near. 
'  First  Cairl.    See,  yon  stretch'd  body  moves  its  bloody  hand : 

It  must  be  him. 

*  (Voice  again.)  Baldwick! 

'  Third  Cairl.  (goln^  up  to  toe  body  from  whence  the  voice  cams.'). 
Who  art  thou,  wretched  man?     I  know  thee  not. 

'  Voice.  Ah,  but  thou  dost  !   I  have  sat  by  thy  tire, 
And  heard  thy  merry  tales,  and  shar'd  thy  meal. 

'  Third  Cairl.  Good  holy  saints!   and  art  thou  Athelbald  I 
Woe !   woe  is  me  to  see  thee  in  such  case ! 
What  shall  I  do  for  thee  ? 

'  Voice.  If  thou  hast  any  love  of  mercy  in  thee, 
Turn  me  upon  my  face  that  I  may  die ; 
For  lying  thus,  see'st  thou  this  flooded  gash  ? 
The  glutting  blood  so  bolsters  up  my  life, 
I  cannot  die. 

'  Third  Cairl.  I  will,  good  Athelbald.     Alack  the  day  ! 
That  I  should  do  for  thee  so  sad  a  service! 

(Turns  the  soldier  on  his  face.) 

*  Voice.  I  thank  thee,  friend,  farewel!  (Dies.) 

'  Third  Cairl.  Farewel  !    farewel !    a  merry  soul  thou  wert, 
And  sweet  thy  ploughman's  whistle  in  our  fields. 

'  Sec.  Cairl.    (starting   with   horror.)    Good   heaven  forefend  !    it 

moves  ! 
e  First  Cairl.  What  dost  thou  see  ? 

*  Sec.  Cairl.   Look  on  that  bloody  corse,  so  smear'd  and  mangled, 
That  it  has  lost  all  form  of  what  it  was; 

It  moves !   it  moves  !  there  is  life  in  it  still. 

'  Fitst  Canl.  Mcthonght  it  spoke,  but  faint  and  low  the  sound. 

*  Third  Cairl,  Ha  !  didst  thou  hear  a  voice?  we'll  go  to  it. 

Who  art  thou  ?  Oh!   who  art  thou  ?      (To  a  fallen  -warrior,  "who  males 

signs  to  him  to  pull  something 
from  his  breast.) 
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Yes,  from  thy  breast  5  I  understand  the  sign. 

(  Fulling  out  a  band  or  'kerchief  from  hi:  breast.  \ 

It  is  some  maiden's  pledge. 

1  Fallen  Warrior,  {making  signs.)  Upon  mine  arm, 

I  pray  thee,  on  mine  arm. 

'  Third  Cub!.  I'll  do  it,  but  thy  wounds  are  past  all  binding, 
'   Warrior.  She  who  will  search  for  me  doth  know  this  sign. 

*  Third  Caul.  Alack,  alack  !   he  thinks  of  some  sad  maid  ! 
A  rueful  sight  she'll  see  !   He  moves  again  : 

Heaven  grant  him  peace  !   I'd  give  a  goodly  sum 
To  see  thee  dead,  poor  wretch  ! 

{Enter  a  Woman  wailing  and  "wringing  her  hands.) 
'  Sec.  Can!.   Ha  !  who  comes  wailing  here? 

*  Third  Cairl.  Some  wretched  mother  who  has  lost  her  son; 
I  met  hersearchincr  'midst  the  farther  dead, 

And  heard  her  piteous  moan. 

'  Mother.  I  rear'd  him  like  a  little  playful  kid, 
And  ever  by  my  side,  where'er  I  went, 
He  blithely  trotted.     And  full  soon,  I  weent 
His  little  arms  did  strain  their  growing  strength 
To  bear  my  burden.     Ay,  and  long  before 
He  had  unto  a  stripling's  height  attain'd, 
He  ever  would  my  widow's  cause  maintain 
With  all  the  steady  boldness  of  a  man. 
I  was  no  widow  then. 

f  Sec.  Cairl.  Be  comforted,  good  mother. 

'  Mother.  What  say'st  thou  to  me  ?   know'st  thou  where  he  lies  ? 
If  thou  hast  kindness  in  thee  tell  me  truly  ; 
For  dead  or  living  still  he  is  mine  all, 
And  let  me  have  him. 

*  Third  Cairl.  {aside  to  Second.)     Lead  her  away,  good  friend!  I 

know  her  now. 
Her  boy  is  lying  with  the  farther  dead, 
Like  a  fell'd  sapling ;  lead  her  from  the  field. 

{Exeunt  Mother  and  Sec.  Cairl.) 

*  First  Cairl.  But  who  comes  now,  with  such  distracted  gait, 
Tossing  her  snowy  arms  unto  the  wind, 

And  gazing  wildly  o'er  each  mangled  corse  ? 

{Enter  a  Young  Woman  searching  distractedly  amongst  the  dead.) 

'  Toung  Worn.  No,  no  !   thou  art  not  here  !  thou  art  not  here  J 
Yot  if  thou  be  like  these  I  shall  not  know  thee. 
Oh  !   if  they  have  so  gash'd  thee  o'er  with  wounds 
And  marr'd  thy  comely  form  !   I'll  not  believe  it. 
Until  these  very  eyes  have  seen  thee  dead, 
These  very  hands  have  press'd  on  thy  cold  heart, 
I'll  not  believe  it.       - 

'  'Third  Cairl.  Ah,  gentle  maiden  !   many  a  maiden's  love. 
And  many  a  goodly  man  lies  on  this  field. 

'  Toung  Worn.  I  know,  too  true  it  is,  but  none  like  him. 
Liest  thou,  indeed,  amongst  those  grisly  heaps? 
0  thou  who  ever  wert  of  all  most  fair  J 
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If  heaven  hath  suffer'd  this,  amen,  amen ! 

Whilst  I  have  strength  to  crawl  upon  the  earth 

J'll  search  thee  out,  and  he  where'er  thou  art, 

Thy  mated  love,  e'en  with  the  grisly  dead. 

(Sea  cbieg  again  amongst  the  dead  she  perceives  t~he 
band  round  the  arm  of  the  falle i  Warrior,  and 
uttering  a  loud  shriek  falls  senseless  upon  the 
g.cunl.')    p.  2/1, 

We  do  not  object  to  such  scenes  upon  any  principle  of 
false  French  delicacy.  French  taste  is  as  execrable  as 
French  morality;  but  the  effect  which  miss  Baillie  wishes  to 
produce  is  not  produced  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
the  means.  We  believe  the  poet  willingly,  while  the 
slightest  portion  of  pleasure  is  blended  with  the  feelings 
which  he  excites  ;  but  the  mind  instinctively  makes  an  ef- 
fort to  escape  from  pain;  and  scenes,  like  these,  force  upon 
it  the  recollection  that  the  whole  is  fiction . 

The  comedy  upon  Ambition,  if  it  be  not  comic,  is  some- 
thing better.  A  man,  who  has  lost  an  amiable  wife,  mar- 
ries a  worthless  woman  of  title,  for  th.3  sake  of  her  con- 
nexions, that  he  may  become  a  member  of  parliament  and 
be  knighted.  The  same  folly  which  has  led  him  to  commit 
this  act  of  wickedness,  makes  him  the  dupe  of  a  projector, 
and  ruins  him.  So  far  all  is  well  hung  together  : — but  then 
comes  a  rich  uncle  from  bevond  sea !  The  same  passion  is  the 
foundation  of  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays — the 
Noble  Gentleman :  but  we  feel  eome  pride  in  observing  the 
great  superiority  of  our  contemporary, 

We  have  pointed  out  the  faults  which  exist,  or  seem  to 
us  to  exist,  in  these  plays,  with  some  diffidence  of  our  own 
judgement.  It  is  not  upon  a  first  or  second  perusal,  or  upon 
a  single  opinion,  that  we  venture  to  censure  what  has  so 
deeply  impressed,  and  will  hereafter  so  often  delight,  us. 

Miss  Baillie's  dramatic  oowers  are  of  the  highest  order. 
With  the  miserable  stage-writers  of  the  day,  it  would  be 
insult  to  compare  her  ;  nor  is  it  much  commendation  to 
rank  her  above  Young,  and  Rowe,  and  Southerne,  and  such 
writers,  whose  fame  is  held,  like  certain  titles  and  estates, 
by  the  courtesv  or"  England.  Above  these,  above  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  we  will  net  hesitate  to  rank  her — above  even 
Massinger  ;  for  she  equals  those  writers  in  the  beauty  of  de- 
tached passages  ;  and,  in  true:  delineation  of  character  and 
uniform,  merit,  is  as  far  their  superior  as  she  is  in  moral 
principles.  Why  should  praise  be  awarded  only  to  the  dead  ? 
She  has  a  near  approach  to  Shakspeare  ;  and,  if  not  connect- 
ed with  him  by  blood,  has  something  superior  to  a  mora 
family  likeness. 
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Art.  XI. — The  Lyricks  of  Horace:  comprising  his  Odes, 
Epochs,  and  secular  Ode;  in  English  Verse:  with  the 
Latin  Text  revised,  and  subjoined.  2  Vols*  Sro.  1 5s. 
Hoards.     White.     1803. 

A  NEW  translation  of  the  odes  of  Horace  !  This  is  the  third 
which,  within  rive  years,  Ave  have  been  called  upon  to  ccnj 
sure — we  say,  to  censure;  for  once  more  must  we  declare 
our  most  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  attempt.  A 
painter  or  an  engraver  may  copy  the  picture  which  he  could 
not  have  designed;  but  translation  requires  higher  powers  ; 
it  exacts  a  command  of  language  and  metre,  winch,  if  not 
equal  to  what  the  original  poet  possessed,  never  can  fairly 
represent  his  ideas;  and  if  they  be,  we  could  almost  wish  to 
see  them  directed  to  nothing  but  original  composition.  The 
task  itself  is  above  the  capacity  of  men  of  middling  talents^ 
and  bene.ith  those  of  genius.  But,  of  all  authors,  Horace  is 
the  most  untranslatable.  The  spirit  of  his  odes  is  like  tether: 
it  you  attempt  to  pour  it  from  one  vessel  into  another,  it  eva- 
porates. Translation  injures  Homer  ;  but  it  ruins  the  Ro- 
man lyrist.  The  former  is  a  beauty  whose  Grecian  dress 
may  be  changed  for  one  of  coarser  texture  and  less  graceful 
modulation;  but  she  is  still  graceful  herself,  and  still  beau- 
tiful. The  latter  is  an  Italian  courtesan,  whose  ornaments 
being  stript  oil',  and  the  paint  washed  from  her  face,  she 
becomes  sickly,  hollow-eyed,  and  spiritless.  Dissect  and 
mutilate  Homer — like  a  dead  elephant,  the  parts  will  still  be 
great;  the  skeleton  or  the  stuffed  skin  will  still  show  how 
noble  was  the  living  beast.  But  touch  Horace,  and  you 
brush  the  down  from  the  butterfly's  wing. 

*  The  intention  of  the  present  work  '  (says  the  translator)  '  is  to 
give  such  a  translation  of  the  odes  of  Horace,  as  may  preclude  the 
necessity  of  notes:  putting  the  Latin,  and  the  English  reader,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  same  footing;  and  leaving  them,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  are  equally  instructed,  to  form  their  own  comments.  The 
diiliculty  of  such  an  attempt  will  be  readily  admitted  ;  as,  to  this  end, 
the  translation  ought  not  only  to  be  faithful,  but  poetical;  each  En- 
glish ode  breathing  the  same  spirit  as  the  original  Latin.  With  what 
degree  of  success  the  attempt  is  made,  the  judicious  reader  must  de- 
termine. How  far  a  work  of  this  nature  may  be  usetul  in  schools, 
I  mean  for  the  upper  classes,  who,  having  gone  through  the  drudgery 
of  construction,  noW  begin  to  study  the  genius  of  their  author,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  entrusted  with  classical  education. 

'  In  the  odes  of  Horace  nineteen  different  kinds  of  metre  occur. 

The  translator  has,  in  the  course  of  this  version,  given  one  ode  of 

;   h   kind,  in  blank  verse,  of  the  same  measure  with  the  Latin,  as 

nearly  as  the  EngQfeh  language  would  allow.     The  first  attempt  so  to 

translate  -     Horace  waa  made  by  our  great  poet,  Milton.' 
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Let  ns  take  the  first  ode,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rhymcl 
translations. 

e  Sprung  from  sires  of  royal  race, 

Thou  my  guard,  my  boasted  grace,  . 

Lov'd  Maecenas  !    Some  there  are, 

Whirling  the  Olympic  car, 

Who  enjoy  the  dust  they  raise ; 

And  whose  wheels  that  almost  blaze, 

Passing  the  untouch'd  goal  nitrh, 

With  the  palm  of  victory, 

Lift  them  to  the  high  abodes 

Of  the  earth-commanding  gods. 

'  This  man,  by  the  fickle  crowd 
Rais'd,  of  threefold  honours  proud; 
That,  who  in  his  gran'ry  stores 
All  that's  thresh'd  on  Libya's  floors; 
Him,  who  in  paternal  fields 
Joyously  the  sickle  wields, 
Never  shall  thy  pow'r  persuade, 
Rich  as  Attalus  though  made, 
O'er  Myrtoan  seas  to  go, 
Fearful  in  a  Cyprian  prow. 

'  Struggling  with  Tcarian  waves^ 
Afric's  blast  the  merchant  braves  ; 
Then  the  rural  scenes,  and  ease 
Of  his  village  home  he'll  praise; 
Till,  untutor'd  want  to  bear, 
Lle'U  his  shatter'd  ships  repair. 
Some  we  find,  who  not  disdain 
Of  old  Massic  bowls  to  drain  ; 
And,  to  lengthen  their  regale, 
Will  the  solid  day  curtail, 
By  some  calm  fount's  sacred  head, 
Or  beneath  green  arbute  laid. 
Many  in  the  tented  plain 
Take  delight ;  or  in  the  strain 
Of  loud  trump,  with  clarion  clear; 
And  in  war,  the  mother's  fear. 
Braving  the  inclement  skies, 
His  fond  spouse  the  hunter  flies  ; 
Whether,  with  his  faithful  hounds, 
After  the  view'd  stag  he  bounds ; 
Or  pursues  the  Marsian  boar, 
That  defies  his  toils'  weak  pow'r* 

*  Ivy,  meed  of  learned  heads, 
Thee  to  heav'n's  high  synod  leads  : 
Me  cool  groves,  the  Nymphs'  light  throng 
Dancing  Satyr  tribes  among, 
Duly  chanted  in  my  strain, 
Sever  from  the  vulgar  train  ; 
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If  Euterpe  condescend 

Her  enlivening  flutes  to  lend. 

And  the  tuneful  Lesbian  string 

Polyhymnia  deign  to  bring  : 

But  shouldst  thou  enrol  my  name 

Midst  the  bards  of  lyric  fame, 

Then  my  brows  shall,  as  I  rise, 

Strike  against  the  starry  skies.'     Vol.  i.  v,  3. 

It  is  well  that  the  original  is  annexed,  as,  without  the 
Latin,  the  English  would  be  sometimes  uninteliieriblfc. 

We  will  select  a  few  scattered  stanzas  tor  such  readers  as 
are  fond  of  riddles,  to  amuse  themselves  by  unraveling, 

'  For  his  lov'd  Ilia's  bitter  woes, 

Boasting  revenge,  th'  uxorious  stream 
The  left-hand  bank,  broke  loose,  o'erflows, 

Incurring  the  dread  Godhead's  blame. 

'  Thinn'd  by  their  parents'  guilt,  youth's  train 

Shall  hear  our  shameful  battles  told  j 
Of  swords  which  civic  murder  stain 

Shall  hear,  tit  scourge  for  Persians  bold.'     Vol. ":.  p.  II, 


'  Brave,  and  victor  of  the  foe, 

All  thy  desp'rate  bands  could  do, 
Thou  leading  on  their  fleets,  their  horse, 

Tuneful  Varius  shall  display, 

Soaring  in  his  epic  lay 
With  pinions  of  Maeonian  force.'     Vol.  I.  ?.  27» 


'  Thy  minutes  scorn  not,  happy  boy, 
In  dance  and  sweet  love  to  employ, 

While  jia/2  boar-age  yo.tb  jiies.''     Vol.  i.   v.  39" 


1  Venus,  mother  of  the  Loves, 
Who  frequently  so  cruel  proves  y 

With  the  youthful  Deity, 
Offspring  of  Thebau  Semele ; 

And  licentious  wantonness, 
Bid  me  again  Love's  pow'r  confess* 

Glycera,  who  shines  more  bright 
Than  I'anan  marble's  purest  white, 
Fires  my  boi-om  :   me  too  fires 
Her  petulance  which  so  inspires  ; 

With  the  charms  her  face  displays, 
On  which  too  dang'rous  'tis  to  gaze/     Vol.  i.  p.  79* 


c  Thy  barr'd  windows  less  fre  ruently  shake 
With  hard  blow*  ot  the  frolicksome  rake, 
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Who  no  more  strives  thy  Blurribert  to  break  ? 
Its  threshold  thy  door  keep?, 

*  That  on  binges  so  pliant  would  move  : 
Less  and  loss  the  sad  ditty  you  prove 
Of;  "  While  starves  the  night  thro'  thy  true  love'^ 
His  Lydia  unkind  sleeps  !" 

'  Thou,  grown  old,  in  thy  turn  shaft  lament 
The  rude  sparks ;  while  thy  Sad  steps  are  bent 
To. feme  alleys,  when  moonlight  is  spentj 

And1  bleak  the  North-wind  sweeps. 

*Then  such  hot  flame,  such  lustful  desire 
As  is  wont  the  mad  horse-dams  to  fire, 
Shall  thy  ulcerous  liver  acquire, 

While  constant  thine  eye  weeps. 

c  With  fresh  ivy  gay  youth  will  be  drest, 
With  dark  myrtle  their  brows  they'll  invest  :. 
But  down  Hebrus,  of  winter  the  guest, 

Old  wreaths  throw  in  dry  heaps.'     Vol.  i.  r.  <)f. 

Fnon;vii !  Enow;]! !  we  fioed  bring  forward  no  mor.= 
counts  in  the  present  indictment.  Guilty  of  high  treason 
against  English  verse  and  English  syntax — guilty  of  wilful 
murder  upon  the  body  of  Quintus  Horatiu?  Flaccus. 

Now  then  for  the  specimens  of  blank-verse,  l  of  the  sam& 
tneiisure  with  the  Latin,  as  nearly  as  the  English  language! 
would  allow.' 

'  The  West-wind's  glad  return,  and  spring  sharp  winter  thaw  ; 

And  engines  launch  the  dry  hulks  in  the  wave  : 
Nor  at  his  hearth  the  hind,  nor  cattle  in  their  stalls 

Now  joy }  nor  whiten  with  hoar  i'rosts  the  plains.'  Vol.  i.  P.  2!< 


'  By  all  the  Gods,  pray  tell, 
Why  Sybaris  with  love  you  to  his  ruin  haste  ! 

Why,   Lydia,  does  he  shun 
The  sunny  field,   to  dust  and  heat  habituated  ? 

Why  soldier-like  not  ride 
Among  his  compeers,  or  the  mouths  of  Gallic  steeds 

Break  in  with  bitted  reins  ? 
Why  does  he  dread  to  feel  the  yellow  Tiber  ?    why 

Like  viper's  blood  avoid 
Caution's  the  wrestler's  oil  ?    Nor  livid  are  his  arms 

With  weapons  borne  5   who,  fara'd, 
The  disrus  oft,  the  spear  beyond  its  bound  oft  threw. 

Why  doth  he  lie  conceal'd, 
As  sea-born  Thetis'  son  was  said  to  do,  ere  Troy's 

Lamented  fun'rals ;  lest 
Man's  garb  should  force  him  to  the  fight,  and  Lyeiah  bands  V  Vol.i. 

v.  3j. 
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The  fourteenth  ode  is  in  the  metre  of  Collins'*  Ode  U> 
Evening,  but  most  wretchedly  written. 

'  O  ship,  shall  fresh  waves  bear  thee  back  to  sea  ! 
O  what  art  thou  about  ?    Firmly  remain 
In  port.     Dost  thou  not  see 
Thy  side  stript  of  each  oar, 

*  And  thy  mast  shiver'd  by  the  furious  South  ? 
Thy  sail-yards  shriek  too,  and  without  its  cords 
Thy  keel  can  scarce  endure 

Surge  most  impetuous.'     Vol.  i.  v.  5Q« 


*  Before  the  sacred  vine,  Varus,  no  tree  shouldst  thou 

Plant  on  kind  Tibur's  soil,  or  round  Catillus'  walls/  Vol.  i.  r.  /7» 


*  Thee,  measurer  of  the  sea,  of  earth,  and  of  the  sands 
Which  know  not  number,  of  poor  dust 

Some  scanty  portions  near  Matinus'  coast  enclose, 
Archytas  !  nor  it  thee  avails 

To  have  th'  aerial  roofs  explor'd,  and  with  thy  mind 

Trac'd  the  arch'd  pole,  about  to  die.'     Vol.  i.  E.  107 • 


*  In  adverse  fortune  fail  not  to  maintain 
An  equal  mind  ;  in  prosp'rous  fortune  too 

Alike  from  joy  that's  prodigal 
Refrain  j  O  Dellius,  who  art  sure  to  die  !'     Vol.  i.  r.  15; 


'  More  safe,  Licinius,  wouldst  thou  live,  by  not 
Tempting  for  ever  the  wide  sea  ;  nor  yet 
Hugging  too  close,  while  rocks  thou  cautious  dread'st, 
Shores  that  are  dang'rous.'     Vol.  i.  p.  1§C. 

This  the  author  calls  a  Sapphic !  We  seriously  recom- 
mend him  to  consult  Mr.  Maule,  the  aurist.  Something  must 
be  wrong  in  his  ears. 

'  Not  in  rav  mansion  cdare 
Or  ivory,  or  gilded  roof: 

Not  beams  Hymettian  rest 
On  pillars  in  far  Afric  hewn.'     Vol.  i.  Jp.  225. 


*  If  at  its  source  thou  hadst  the  Tanais  quaff  *d, 
Wedded,  O  Lyce,  to  some  barb'rous  mate ; 
Yet  might'st  thou  grieve,  me,  stretch'd  at  thy  rude  doors, 
To  native  North-blasts  to  expose.'     Vol.  ii.  r.  (JQ. 

'  'Tis  for  the  wretched,  not  t"  indulge  in  love, 
Nor  with  rich  wine  wash  care  away  ;  or  feel 
Dejected  at  the  lash  of  a  sharp  uncle's  tongue.'  Vol.  ii.  r.  75* 

€kit>  Rev,  Vol,  37.  February,  1803,  Q 
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*  A  monument  I've  rais'd  than  brass 
More  lasting,  than  the  royal  site 

Of  pyramids  more  high;  which  storms 
And  the  vain  North  can't  harm,  nor  lapse 
Of  num'rous  ages,  nor  times' flight.'     Vol.  ii.  P.  157. 


'  Him,  O  Melpomene  !   whom  thou 
Hast  at  his'  birth  once  mark'd  with  eye  benign, 

Not  Isthmian  strife  shall  signalize 
A  wrestler  ;  neither  the  courageous  stefcd 

Him  in  Achaian  car  shall  draw, 
A  conqueror;  nor  him,  a  chieftain  grac'd 

With  Delian  foliage,  shall  war's  feats, 
Because  the  vauntful  threats  of  kings  he  spurn'd, 

Exhibit  at  the  Capitol.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  1/0. 


'  Th*  snows  pops  off :  now  to  each  field  returns 

Grass,  and  to  trees  their  leaf.'     Vol.  ii.  E.  205. 


*  When  that  Caecubian  kept  for  festive  treats, 

Joy'd  at  victorious  Caesar, 
Shall  I  beneath  thy  high  dome  (so  Jove  wills) 

Quaff  with  thee,  dear  Maecenas : 
The  lyre,  awak'ning  song,  combined  with  flutes  ; 

That  Doric,  and  these  Phrygian  V     Vol.  ii.  p.  295. 


*  Pettius,  it  joys  me  not  as  heretofore 
Soft  verses  to  indite. 
Disquieted  with  cruel  love  : 
That  love,  which  so  endeavour'd  to  inflame 
Me,  beyond  other  youths, 
With  ev'ry  beauty  I  beheld. 
This  is  the  third  December,  since  I  ceasM 
For  Inachy  to  rage, 
That  has  the  vyoods  of  honours  stript. 
Ah,  me  !  (for  of  such  folly  I'm  asham'd) 
What  a  tov;n's-talk  I've  been  ! 
And  of  those  feasts  I  do  repent 
At  which  my  silence,  and  my  languishment, 
The  love-sick  swain  declar'd, 
Together  with  my  deep-fetch'd  sighs.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  303. 


*  A  horrid  tempest  has  condens'd  the  heav'ns  j 
Show'rs,  and  snows  bring  the  sky  down  : 
Now  the  seas,  now  the  woods 

Sound  with  the  Thracian  North-blast.     Let  us,  friends, 
Take  of  the  day  advantage : 
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While  yet  our  limbs  are  nerv'd, 
And  it  befits,  let  Age  his  furl'd  brow  smooth. 
Wine  prest,  when  my  Torquatus 

Was  consul.,  bring  thou  forth.'     Vol.  ii.  P.  313. 


*  Wherefore  voluptuous  sloth  has  such  oblivion  spread 

Throughout  my  inmost  senses, 
As  tho'  with  thirsty  throat  those  goblets  I  had  drain'd 

Bringing  Lethaean  slumbers, 
Courteous  Maecenas,  thou  dost  vex  me,  asking  oft. 

For,  to  their  end  to  perfect 
Commenc'd  iambics,  me  a  pow'r,  a  pow'r  forbids, 

That  song  I  lately  promis'd  !'     Vol.  ii.  P.  3J7« 


'  Another  age  in  civic  broils  is  wearing  now  away, 
And  Rome  is  overthrown  herself  by  her  own  pow'r; 

Which  not  the  neighb'ring  Marsi  e'er  were  able  to  reduce, 
Nor  yet  the  threat'mngs  of  Porsenna's  Tuscan  band, 

Nor  Capua's  rival  bravery,  nor  valiant  Spartacus, 

Nor  false  Allobrogian  for  revolution  ripe.'     Vol.  ii.  P.  323. 


*  Why  pour  intreaties  upon  unlock t  ears  ? 

Not  rocks  to  naked  mariners  more  deaf 

Does  wintry  Neptune  lash  with  rising  surge. 

What,  at  Cotyttian  mysteries  reveal'd, 

At  free  Love's  rite,  unpunish'd  shalt  thou  laugh  ?'  Vol.ii.  p.  341. 

These  abortions  we  have  bottled  for  the  inspection  of  tho 
curious.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  such  metres 
are  incapable  of  harmony,  because  this  wretched  translator, 
who  can  write  no  metre,  has  tortured  language  into  such 
shapes.  The  rhvmeiess  stanza,  which  Collins  has  made  po- 
pular, is  uncouth  and  unintelligible  in  Milton. 


Art.  XII. — Sen>ioi2s  on  various  Subjects,  preached  at  the 
Octagon  Chapel,  Bath.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gardiner,  D.  D. 
Svo.  8s.  Boards.     Hatchard.      1802. 

THESE  discourses  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit. 
From  the  subject  of  the  first,  we  augured  ill  of  the  whole 
volume ;  for  what  can  be  a  more  strange  topic  lor  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  to  discuss  in  his  pulpit,  than  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  governments  or  France  and  England  ? 
The  chief  defects  in  the  monarchical  government  of  France, 
both  with  regard  to  matters  of  state  and  matters  of  religion, 
were  notorious  to  the  French  nation,  and  severely  felt  by 
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all.  The  nobility  had  become  atheistic  from  the  evident 
absurdities  that  were  established  in  the  national  faith  :  while 
the  middle  orders  had  grown  rich,  and  felt  the  absurdity 
■which  separated  them  from  the  nobler  class.  This  change 
in  the  national  sentiments  was  known  to  men  of  discern- 
ment fifty  years  ago ;  but  the  French  court  not  only  neg- 
lected the  proper  period  of  applying  the  antidote,  but  in 
many  instances  increased  the  evil,  and  precipitated  the 
catastrophe  that  ensued,  by  the  part  tbcv  espoused  in  the 
American  war,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  republican 
ideas. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  indeed,  hopes 
■were  entertained  of  some  melioration  in  the  state  of  the 
Country. 

'  But,  alas !  how  soon  was  the  flattering  illusion  to  vanish  ?  How 
soon  was  the  lofty  voice  of  exultation  and  joy  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
low  murmurs  of  mortification  and  regret  ?  The  placid  stream  which 
by  gentle  swells  might  have  diffused  fertility  and  chearfuiness  on 
the  adjacent  soil,  and  have  afforded  a  prospect  highly  gratifying  to 
the  eye — became  a  rapid  torrent,  whose  tremendous  inundations  bore 
down  every  thing  before  them,  and  exhibited  a  scene  uniformly  dis- 
gusting— a  scene  of  misery,  devastation,  and  ruin.  No  sooner  had 
heaven  conferred  on  this  people  her  most  precious  boon,  than  they 
converted  it  into  abuse  against  its  author.  Considering  the  progress 
they  had  made,  they  might  at  least  have  paused  a  while— they  might 
have  contemplated  with  gravity  and  awe  the  momentous  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged — but  they  rushed  on  madly  and  precipi- 
tately ;  they  bounded  wantonly  over  all  barriers  in  pursuit  of  a 
phantom,  which  continued  to  elude  their  grasp.  Instead  of  con- 
fining themselves  to  a  prudent  limitation  or  just  regulation  of  the 
powers  of  the  monarch,  they  abolished  monarchy  altogether.  Instead 
of  maturely  examining  into,  and  removing  the  defects  of  the  ancient 
structure,  they  inconsiderately  pulled  it  at  once  to  the  ground — and 
attempted  to  raise  another  of  such  heterogeneous  materials,  that  it 
would  not  form  a  solid  and  compact  mass ;  it  tottered  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  threatened  its  projectors  with  ruin.  Under  a  pretence  of 
acquiring  new  lights,  and  making  new  discoveries  in  the  moral 
world,  they  set  at  nought  all  the  labours  and  researches  of  antiquity. 
The  settled  principles  on  which  civil  society  had  hitherto  existed,  in 
their  rage  for  novelty  they  overturned — In  establishing  the  rights 
they  forgot  the  dispositions  of  man.  Was  man  naturally  inclined  to 
do  what  he  ought,  undoubtedly  too  great  freedom  of  action  could  not 
be  allowed — but  since  the  contrary  is  the  case,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  men  left  to  their  own  wills  are  prone  to  error  and  mis- 
chief, it  has  been  admitted,  that  the  only  parent  of  genuine  liberty, 
is  rational  restraint — and  that  to  secure  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
some  rights,  a  surrender  of  others  must  be  made.'     p.  16". 

The  preacher  has,  however,  in  other  discourses,  evinced 
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wster  notions  of  his  duty,  and  the  high  character  in  which 
he  appears  when  addressing  a  Christian  audience. 

'  In  this  place '  (he  says)  '  we  stand  by  the  authority  and  in  the 
presence  of  one  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  in  whose  sight  all 
mankind  are  equal,  the  same  compound  of  dust  and  ashes,  oi  misery 
and  corruption  ;  and  who  has  no  love  nor  hatred,  no  predilection  nor 
aversion,  but  for  righteousness  and  iniquity.  The  majesty  and  sane-; 
tity,  then,  of  him  whom  we  serve  will  not  permit  us  here  to  make  ho- 
nourable mention  of  any  thing  but  of  virtue,  nor  dare  we  represent 
persons  as  illustrious,  unless  their  principles  and  conduct  appear  to  be 
religious.  Far  from  being  servile  panegyrists,  of  the  great,  the  mi- 
nisters of  a  crucified  Christ  know  no  one  after  the  flesh — they  con- 
sider titles,  riches  and  honours,  in  themselves  as  empty  vanities  and 
trifles ;  nay,  frequently  worse  than  trifles,  in  being  rendered  vile  and 
contemptible  by  the  use  their  possessors  make  of  them.'     p.  25-ii. 

With  this  opinion  of  his  duty,  he  may  he  justly  vin- 
dicated in  guarding  his  hearers  against  the  pretensions  set 
up  in  favour  of  natural  religion;  and,  though  we  cannot 
think  the  pulpit  the  place  for  a  eulogium  on  an  author  so 
replete  with  profaneness  and  indecency  as  our  immortal 
dramatist,  yet  the  abominable  trash  imported  from  Ger- 
many, and  dressed  up  by  no  mean  hands  for  an  English 
audience,  is  a  proper  subject  of  reprobation. 

'  What  then,  have  we  not  to  fear  for  the  depravation  of  the  moral 
taste,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  soundness  of  the  present  age  ?  Nay, 
what  a  sorry  imputation  have  not  both  already  incurred  by  suffering  in 
a  moment  of  sentimental  delirium,  the  sublime  productions  of  the 
immortal  father  of  the  drama,  our  country's  glory,  whom  no  Briton 
ever  names  or  thinks  on  without  a  mixture  of  pride,  veneration  and 
love — by  suffering,  I  say,  his  works  to  be  superseded  in  a  manner  by 
the  flimsy,  whining,  ephemeral  productions  of  men  calling  themselves 
illuminated  philosophers,  whose  professed  ambition  it  is  to  raise  the 
temple  of  reason  on  the  ruins  of  the  altar  of  Christ  ?  It  is  true, 
(and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  it,)  that  the  minds  of  our  mixed 
or  popular  audiences,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  with  patience 
the  open  avowal  of  such  an  attempt ;  but  for  that  very  reason  its  mis- 
chief the  more  challenges  our  vigilance — there  is  a  greater  cause  for 
anxiety  and  alarm.  It  is  a  poison  which  is  operating  secretly  and 
slowly,  and  hence  but  too  securely.  The  most  specious  artifices  are 
employed  to  conceal  its  effects,  and  to  make  it  allure  whilst  it  de- 
stroys. All  the  aid  of  pageantry  and  splendour  of  machinery  that 
can  dazzle  the  eye  and  captivate  the  imagination  is  called  into  its 
service ;  to  impose  on  the  understanding  we  have  an  ostentatious 
parade  of  piety.  Solemn  appeals  are  made  to  the  God  of  nature  in 
the  most  fascinating  and  highly  finished  periods,  And  then  to  re- 
proach the  morals  of  Christians,  the  self-taught  barbarian,  the  child 
of  nature  is  represented  in  an  array  of  virtue,  which  neither  history 
nor  experience,  will  sanction.  Sentiments  are  put  into  his  mouth 
which  neither  the  author  nor  his  English  satellite  with  all  their  pene- 
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/ration  and  genius,  could  have  discovered  in  their  full  extent  but  for 
that  revealed  will  of  God  which  they  thus  obliquely  try  to  depre- 
ciate. 

*  It  can  afford  no  pleasure  to  a  ministry  or  brotherly  love  to  expose 
particular  works  or  their  authors  in  this  place  to  public  animadver- 
sion ;  but  who  are  to  be  advocates  in  the  cause  of  religion  if  its  mini- 
sters betrav  a  timid  indifference  when  i's  bulwarks  are  clandestinely 
assailed?  Who  is  to  preserve  a  citadel  if  the  garrison  sleep  whilst  a  pow- 
erful enemy  is  at  the  gate  ?  And  what  is  to  be  feared  for  the  sacred  and 
civil  constitution  of  a  state,  when  senators  whose  wisdom  and  power 
are  pledged  to  be  employed  in  establishing  or  ameliorating  the  laws, 
exercise  their  ingenuity  and  skill  in  applying  foreign  engines  to  un- 
dermine their  foundation  or  weaken  the'.r  influence  ?  Ought  men 
who  from  their  eminent  talents  should  anse  the  first  to  discountenance 
principles  which  have  ruined  so  many  other  countries,  to  be  the  most 
forward  in  giving  them  even  a  partial  or  sinister  support  in  their 
own  ?  And  however  charitably  we  may  be  disposed  to  construe  the 
views  of  such,  would  it  not  be  a  criminal  pusillanimity  to  conceal  the 
fatal  effects  that  may  flow  from  them  ''     p.  233. 

Before  the  audience  of  the  Octagon-chapel  at  Bath, 
these  allusions  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  introduced,  and  be  found  calculated  to 
keep  up  an  attention  which  is  disposed  to  droop  on  hearing 
displayed  the  more  general  and  consoling  topics  of  the 
Gospel.  Yet  the  preacher  who  adopts  this  method  of 
preaching,  must  be  contented  with  the  ephemeral  applause 
of  his  hearers,  and  not  expect  to  perpetuate  that  praise  by 
means  of  the  press.  Those  who  have  heard  these  dis- 
courses will  be  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  them  ;  and  they 
bear  sufficient  testimony  of  the  ?eal  of  the  author  in  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  avocation. 


Art.  XIII. — An  Apology,  for  differing  in  Opinion  front  the 
Authors  of  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews:  on  l.  Lite- 
rary Communications.  ci.  Variolous  and  Vaccine  Inocula- 
tion. 3.  Dr.  JevneVs  Discovery  of  Vaccine  Inoculation. 
4.  The  Means  of  preventing  Febrile  Contagion.  5.  The 
Establishment  of  charitable  Institutions.  By  John  Coakley 
Lettsom,  Af,  &  LL.D.    8vo.  2s.    Mawraan,     1S03. 

IF  any  spirit  lias  been  moved  on  this  occasion,  it  is  one  of 
disappointed  vanity  and  heart-felt  mortification.  Accus- 
tomed to  flattery  in  one  circle,  and  forbearance  in  another, 
it  is  a  crime  to  '  hint  a  fault,  or  hesitate,  dislike. '  Indignation, 
imperfectly  smothered  under  the  humble  title  of  '  an  Apo- 
logy,' and  the  modest  expression  of  (  a  feeble  voice,'  is 
eady  to  burst  forth    and  can  be  calmed  by  no  common 
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submission.  We  mean  not  to  stoop  to  any ;  but  will  tell 
Dr.  Lettsom  his  faults,  as  well  as  any  other  author  ;  nor 
will  we  conceal  that  mean  mark  of  a  little  mind — overween- 
ing vanitv,  We  saw  it  in  its  germ,  have  watched  its  open-? 
ing  bud,  till  it  is  expanded  into  its  blossom.  The  literary 
life  of  Dr.  Lettsom  may  be  well  styled  the  progress  of  vanitv ; 
the  termination  is  yet  to  come;  but  we  have  ample  materials 
for  the  subject. 

We  first  offended  him  by  recommending  a  mean  of  pre- 
serving from  infection,  which  might,  in  his  opinion,  en- 
courage dram-drinking.  We  know  that  many  have  been, 
preserved  from  fevers  by  it ;  and  believe  that  it  will  not  be 
injurious,  except  where  a  strong  propensity  prevails,  which 
would  seek  for  other  motives,  were  this  not  offered.  Tins 
method  has  done  more  service  than  the  absurd  analogical 
thermometer,  which  admits  of  no  application,  but  what 
might  have  been  offered  in  a  few  words. 

The  second  offence  was  laughing  at  the  ridiculously  mere- 
tricious style  of  his  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  cow-pox.  It 
is  before  the  public  ;  and  we  still  say,  that  the  style  is  un- 
worthy of  a  philosopher  and  a  physician.  It  is  peculiarly 
disgraceful  to  a  sect  which  anxiously  disclaims  every  orna- 
ment of  language  and  manner,  We  a-serted  that  Dr.  L,ett^ 
som  stated  his  motive  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends, 
who  would  form  no  opinion  till  he  had  given  his.  He  has 
produced  the  sentence,  and  it  still  says  so.  The  context  ex- 
presses it  still  more  strongly.  We  laughed  at  the  affected 
expression  of  '  periphery  of  the  indelible  ink,'  &c.  They 
are  instances  of  the  bathos  which  will  be  laughed  at  till  the 
contrast  is  forgotten,  '  To  rouse  attention,'  he  tells  us  in 
one  passage,  that  '  he  adopted  a  more  impressive  tone.' — - 
The  impression  it  made  will  not  soon  cease  to  excite  ridi- 
cule. 

With  respect  to  the  cow-pox,  the  more  grievous  offence, 
we  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  already  said.  Did  the 
question  rest  on  what  Dr.  Jenner  offered,  we  would  still, 
as  we  then  did,  consider  this  vicarious  disease  as  insufficient, 
and  the  pretence  as  undeserving  notice.  Dr.  Jenner  pub- 
lished the  fact,  already  known,  and  pointed  out  the  applica- 
tion. The  doctrine  was  established,  and  cleared  of  its  dif- 
ficulties by  Dr.  Woodvillc  and  Dr.  Pearson.  Yet  Dr.  Lett- 
som is  angry  that  we  will  not  worship  his  idol,  when  its  di- 
vinity and  power  are  abolished. 

Dr.  Lettsom  may,  in  future,  save  himself  the  parenthesis 
1  (  by  whom  ?)'  He  does  not  want  the  answer  :  it  was  asked 
ad  captandum  valgus. 

One  other  offence  remains.     We  did  not  perceive  thq 

Q  4  . 
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likeness  of  the  silhouettes,  and  it  has  called  forth  the  most 
disgraceful  insinuations.  As  ive  never  visit  Billinsgatc,  we 
baimpt  reply  to  these  *  flowers  of  speech  ;'  and,  in  this  part 
of  the  contest,  we  can  only  say — as  a  gentleman  once  did 
when  attacked  on  the  Thames  with  similar  language — '  Go, 
my  good  friend,  you  have  the  best  of  it.1  On  consulting 
the  thermometer — for  it  again  makes  its  appearance  at  page 
46^-we  could  not  find  *  abuse '  among  the  effects  ;  but  we 
conclude  it  must  be  below  0. 

We  believe  we  first  saw  Dr.  Lettsom  in  the  year  1769*, 
and  will  say  nothing  of  the  alligator  stuffed,  or  the  show  of 
empty  bottles,  or  pickled  serpents.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
seen  him  sometimes  more  nearly,  sometimes  at  a  greater 
distance;  but  we  cannot  add,  that.,  from  what  we  halve  seen, 
our  respect  for  his  talents  has  increased.  We  have  suf- 
ficiently defended  ourselves;  nor  will  any  invectives,  or  any 
insinuations  of  his  '  feeble  voice  '  (feeble  indeed)  draw  front 
us  another  word.  In  the  cause  of  science,  we  will  speak 
boldly  ;  and,  when  we  again  find  him  poaching  in  other 
grounds,  we  will,  as  we  have  done,  expose  him. 

Mr.  Creaser's  pamphlet  has  just  reached  us,  and  will  be 
noticed  in  our  next.  Attacked  as  we  are  on  all  sides,  we. 
have  still,  we  trust,  like  the  porcupine,  quills  for  every 
assailant. 
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POLITICS,  &c. 

Art.  14. — Obfervaiions  and  Reflexions  on  the  Impropriety  of  inter- 
fering with  the  i?itemal  Policy  cf  other  States,     By  the  Rev. 
William  Ben/on,  A.  M.  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxon.      In  a  Let- 
ter addreffed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Aldington,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.      Sjo.     Debrett,      1802. 

SOME  remarks  lately  made  in  the  London  newfpapers,  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  the  chief  conful  of  France,  form  the  objcift  of  this  au- 
thor's cenfure  and  alarms,  and  have  engaged  him  in  this  perfuafion 
to  preferve  peace  in  the  true  fpirit  of  peace.  All  this  is  well  ;  but  the 
offending  parties  will  not  perhaps  lo  clearly  perceive  that  they  are 
bound  to  a  gentle  and  forbearing  conduct  by  the  facrament  of  bapt'un 
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Which  the  author  has  very  Itrangdy  introduced  as  having  fbme  con- 
nexion, we  know  not  what,  with  the  element  of  water  which  divides 
Trance  from  t  ngland. 

Art.  15. — Review  of  Public   J  fairs  fince  the  Commencement  of 
the  prefent  Century.     8vo.     Knight  and  Triphook.     1802. 

The  principal  object  of  this  Review  is  to  defend  the  conduct  oi~  the 
new  administration  in  concluding'  peace  with  France.  The  author's 
tone  is  moderate  and  argumentative  ;  but,  as  the  objections  which 
have  been  offered  to  the  peace  are  chiefly  of  the  projpecihe  kind,  the 
time  is  not  yet  fully  arrived  when  we  can  judge  fairly  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  In  the  mean  while,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  our  mi- 
nitters  were  juftitied  in  attempting  to  negotiate,  when  they  contem- 
plated the  complete  annihilation  of  the  continental  and  maritime  coali- 
tion which  had  been  formed  againft  France,  the  new  vigour  afiumed 
bv  the  government  of  that  country,  the  ihcceliive  defertion  of  the  great 
powers  with  which  we  kad  been  in  offenfive  alliance,  the  infigniricance 
of  thole  objects  which,  by  continuing  the  war,  were  yet  attainable  ; 
and  the  alarming  inereafe  of  oar  own  debt,  and  confequenlly  of  out 
taxes.  Thefe  our  author  has  fairly  ftated  as  fufficient  grounds  to  render 
peace  deiirable;  and  the  praife  he  bellows  on  the  manner  and  terms 
according  to  which  our  minilters  negotiated,  is  certainly  not  over- 
trained. It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  we  can  enter  upon  a  new 
war  with  more  difadvantages,  than  we  lhouid  have  experienced,  had 
We  continued  the  lad,  upon  the  principles,  and  with  the  administration, 
by  whom  it  was  conducted. 

Art.  16. — A  Treatife  on  the  Functions  and  Duties  of  a  Conftable  , 
containing  Details  and  Objervations  interejling  t)  the  Public,  as 
they  relate  to  the  Corruption  of  A'i 'orals,  and  the  Protection  of  the 
peaceful  Subject  againjl  Penal  and  Criminal  Offenses.  By 
P.  Colquhoun,  Efq.  LL.D.  &c.     8v:.      Mav/man.     1803. 

The  utility  of  compilations  (if  this  kind  is  too  obvious  to  require  de- 
monstration ;  and  the  prelent  is  recommended  by  an  arrangement  pe- 
culiarly convenient  for  confutation  on  the  quickeft  emergencies.  So 
much  depends  on  the  activity,  zeal,  and  integrity,  of  the  inferior  police 
officers,  that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  the  bounds  of  their  power.  Thefe 
are  explained  in  the  prefent  treatife  with  brevity  zxvi  precifion  j  but  we 
cannot  perufe  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  police  without  lamenting,  with 
our  author,  its  many  imperfections  in  praCticc.  One  reafon  of  this 
feems  the  multiplication,  of  late  years,  of  the  duties  of  a  conftable;  and 
another  is  perhaps  the  want  of  a  proper  gradation  of  official  authority 
from  the  chief- masiftrate  to  the  lowell  officer.  Much  likswile  will  b^ 
found  to  depend  on  the  feledtion  of  fit  and  proper  perf  ms  to  dilcharge 
the  office  oi  conftable  :  the  practice  of  Juljlitutcs  is  liable  to  many  ob- 
jections, which  have  not  eicaped  the  attention  of  this  indefatigable  ma- 
giftrate  ;  and  the  hints  which  he  has  occasionally  thrown  out  on  this 
and  other  fubjects  connected  with  a  well-regulated  and  rjfcclize  po- 
lice, will,,  we  hope,  lead   to  foine  lalutary  Changes.     In  the   mean 
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time,  there  can  be  no  member  of  the  community  to  whom  this  treatiffe 
will  not  appear  highly  interesting. 

Art.  17.—  A  Political  Ejfcy  on  the  Commerce  of  Portugal  and  her 
Colonies,  particularly  of  Brafii  in  South  America.  By  f.  f.  da 
Cunha  de  Azeredo  Coutinhc,  Bifhop  of  Femambucho,  and  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lijbon.  Tranflated  from 
the  Portugufe.     8vo.     $s.     Boards.     Kobinfons. 

Thfe  effay  relates  chiefly  to  the  Portuguefe  colony  of  Brafii :  and  the 
author,  who  has  long  redded  there,  continues  to  do  fo.  The  value 
and  importance  ot  the  Brands  are  very  conliderable  ;  and  a  moft  en- 
lightened liberal  policy  dictates  all  our  author's  advice. 

With  refpecl  to  Great  Britain,  independently  of  her  general  con- 
nexion with  Portugal,  and  the  neceffity  of  fecuring  her  from  the  'pro- 
tection of  thole  who  wifli  to  hold  her  in  the  lame  vaflalage  as  Spain 
and  Holland,  the  hemp  and  the  timber  of  Brafii  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance. The  peace,  it  is  obferved,  which  France  and  Spain  con- 
dei'cended  to  conclude  with  fortugal,  was  insidious  and  delufive ; 
haftily  completed,  left  Great  Britain  lhould  take  the  Portuguefe  colonies 
under  her  guarantee.  As  this  lalt  meafure  may  again  become  necef- 
fary,  the  tranllator  otfers  this  work  to  the  tngliih  reader,  to  point  out 
the  value  pf  this  portion  of  America.  It  indeed  appears  truly  im- 
portant. 

RELIGION. 

Art.  18.-—^  Sermon  preached  at  the  P  a"  i/h  Church  of  St.  Andrew i'M 
in  the  city  of  Norwich,  upon  fune  I,  being  the  Day  of  General 
Thankj giving  for  Peace.  By  the  Rev.  Lancajler  Adkiny  A.  M. 
and  pubiijhed  at  the  Requejl  of  the  Parijhioners.  ^to.  is. 
Rivingcons.     1802. 

A  rhapfody  on  (he  peace,  which,  however  fuited  to  the  cathedral 
where  it  was  delivered,  will  find  few  readers  out  of  tlje  diocefe.  '  The 
dreadful  plot  in  Dublin — the  fleet  of  inridels  in  Bantry-Bay — worldly- 
minded  faithlcfs  allies,  and  the  fudden  death  of  the  Ruffian,  their  moft 
powerful  lupponer — the  little  fleet  conducted  by  Cornwallis — the 
navies  of  Holland,  France,  and  Spain — Jervis — circulating  cafh — 
mutiny — De  Winter — lord  Duncan,'  &c.  bcc.  &c.  Surely  the  con- 
gregation mud  have  been  more  deeply  imprefled  with  the  glories  of 
war  than  the  bteffirtgs  of  tranquillity,  from  fiich  references  and  argu- 
ments. We  are  obliged  to  the  preacher,  however,  lor  giving  us  the 
motives  for  what  has  generally  been  called  the difmtffion  of  the  minider 
from  office,  but  which  is  here  more  gently  denominated  his  resignation. 
We  may  preiurrie  that  the  writer  had  his  intelligence  from  the  late 
fecretary  of  war,  who  was  then  member  for  Norwich  j  for  he  exhorts  us 

*  To  pay  the  tribute  of  grateful  refpecl.  fo  jufllydue  to  that  afionifh- 
ing  man,  that  perfevering  ftatesman,  and  to  his  able  affiftants,  who, 
having  guided  the  helm  with  fo  much  lteadinefs  and  (kill  when  the 
veflFel  was  in  danger  (even  to  the  fight  of  haven,  whither  (lie  was 
bound),  refigned  the  fruit  of  their  hard  labors  with  a  virtuous  felf- 
denial ;    and  from  a  diihiterefted  attachment  to  their  country's  wifhes, 
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that  there  might  be  no  obftacle  to  the  detired  reft  from  bloodihed,  and 
from  increasing  burthens.  rrhe  revengetul  enemy,  prodigal  alike  of 
human  life,  as  Smarting  from  his  powerful  exertions,  acknowledged 
his  merit,  by  refuting  ierioully  to  negociate  till  his  ofteniible  iniluenoe 
was  removed.'     f.  8. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nation  feems  very  well  fatisfied,  that  not 
only  his  ofteniible,  but  his  real,  influence  is  removed  ;  and,  if  this  act 
be  owing  to  the  revengeful  enemy,  it  is  a  revenge  which  muii  never- 
thelefs  be  regarded  as  an  aft  of  kindnefs. 

Art.  19.^—  A  Tkankfgiving  Sermon  for  the  Peace:  preached  in  the 
Parijh  Church  of  Stockton  upon  71ees,  'June  I,  1802.  By 
John  Brevcjhr,  M.  A.&c.  Publijhed  by'RequeJ.  Zvo.  is. 
Rivingtons.    1802. 

The  writer  proves,  in  this  difcourfe,  that  our  miferies  have  ariien 
from  ourfelves  ;  and  that  our  deliverance  is  to  be  afcribed  alone  to  the 
benevolent  and  unmerited  aihftance  of  God.  For  a  caufe  adequate 
*  to  that  dread  explcfion  which  overturned  the.  church  of  France,' 
we  are  properly  referred  to  her  doctrines  :  and  we  fincerely  believe 
there  is  real  ground  of  alarm  to  every  fincere  protectant  who  duly 
weighs  the  following  facts,  with  their  probable  confequences. 

'  Events  have  been  brought  to  pafs,  the  moft  unforefeen  and  unex- 
pected. Anarchy  and  atheilm  have  been  found  fo  destructive  to  the 
human  race,  that  the  moft  difcordant  means  have  been  ufed  to  repel 
them.  We  have  feen  the  arms  of  the  defcendant  of  Henry  VIII.  a- 
pious  and  a  pruteftant  prince,  employed  to  reltore  the  dominion  of 
Rome:  we  have  feen  Christians,  even  in  the  native  land  ofChriftianity, 
fighting  under  the  banner  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  are  a  few,  among  the 
many  unprecedented  occurrences  of  the  war.  When  we  view  them, 
we  are  ft  ruck  with  the  myiterious  leflbn  which  they  convey.  My- 
fterious  indeed  to  us,  who  "  fee  through  a  glais  darkly ;"  but  opening, 
no  doubt,  fome  wonderful  changes  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  pre- 
paratory to  the  return  of  him  who  proclaimed  "  peace  on  earth,  good- 
will towards  men."  p.  23. 

Art.  20. — The  NeceJJiiy  of  future  Gratitude  and  Circumfpccl'tvu  to 
prove  a  due  Senfe  of pa/1  Mercies.  A  Sermon  preached  on  Tuef- 
Jay,  the  fir ji  of  June,  1802;  being  the  Day  appointed  by  Royal 
Authority,  for  a  General  7 'bonk) giving  to  Almighty  Gcd}  for  the 
Return  of  Peace.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Bart. 
M.  A.  £sV.  Svo.    is.  6d.   Rivingtons.   1802. 

A  long  fiery  abGut  monopolifers  and  methodifm.  Though  fome 
of  the  apoliles  were  at  firft  taken  from  the  lower  walks  of  life,  yet, 
fays  the  preacher,  they  '  did  not  profefi'edly  follow  ail  kinds  of  low 
employments  (as  do  many  itinerant  teachers  of  iho  prefent  day),  no 
more  than  the  regularly  eftablifhcd  clergy  of  our  own  church.'  Yet,  as 
far  as  we  have  any  information  from  Scripture,  nothing  can  more  re- 
ferable the  conduct  of  thefe  itinerant  teachers,  with  refpect  to  manual 
labour,  than  the  conduit  of  the  early  itinerant  teachers  ofChriftianity. 
We  read  of  their  going  out  to  catch  fifh,  and  of  ttieir  manufacturing 
tents  ;  occupations,  which,  nevertheless,  were  not  conceived  to  degrade. 
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them  in  the  eyes  of  the  early  Chriftians.  The  faftidioufnefs  of  our  mo-* 
dern  brethren  has,  however,  produced  a  different  estimation,  and  in- 
duced them  to  fet  an  additional  value  upon  other  employments,  which 
arc  more  confident  with  worldly  honour.  The  extraordinary  price  of 
animal  food,  though  there  be  a  fmaller  demand  for  the  navy  now  than 
cf  late,  may  eafily  be  accounted  for  without  referring  to  '  lecret  ma- 
chinations of  worthlefs  characters.'  When  there  are  lb  many  mills  for 
making  money  in  the  country,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  men  will 
give  as  many  pounds  of  beef  for  paper  as  they  did  formerly  for  real 
cafh.  The  paper  fyftem  has  deftroyed  the  old  regular  lupply  of  the 
markets,  determined  on  the  quantity  of  flock,  and  the  wants  of  the 
breeder.  The  banker  is  at  hand  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  latter;  and 
the  time  of  bringing  his  cattle  to  market  refts  at  prelent  entirely  with 
himleif.  But  furely  thel'e  are  not  fit  fubjedts  to  be  engrafted  on  a 
thankfgiving  iermon. 

Art.  21.  Performance  of  Pows,  the  True  'Thankfgiving.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  Chrxjl  Church,  Surrey,  on  Tuefday,  'June  \,  1802, 
the  Day  of  General  Thankfgiving  for  the  Peace ;  and  at  St. 
Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  on  Afonday,  June  21,  1802,  before  the 
Worflnpful  Company  of  FiJJjmongers,  being  their  Elefticn  Day. 
By  Thomas  Ackland,M.  A.&c.    4/0.    is.   Rivingtons.    1802. 

*  Mv  brethren,  I  fay,  as  I  hope  and  truft,  let  it  be  confidered  and 
remembered,  that  although  we  have  obferved, — it  is  true,  and  God  be 
thanked,  yea,  let  God's  holy  name'  (be  thanked,  we  prefume) ;  'it  is 
true,  I  lay,  we  have  all  reafon  to  praife  the  majefty  of  our  God  for  the 
invaluable  blefhng  of  national  peace.'  "We  agree  entirely  in  this  ipje 
dixit  of  the  preacher  ;  but,  if  he  had  confined  his  '  I  fay*  to  the  pulpit 
or  the  hall  of  the(nfhmongers'  company,  the  public  at  large  would  have 
no  great  reafon  to  regret  the  lofs  of  this  diicourfe. 

Art.  22.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul,  London,  on  Thurfday,  June  3,  1802,  before  the  Society 
of  Patrons  of  the  Anniverfiry  of  the  Charity  Schools.  By  John 
Pridden,  M.  A.  F.  S.  A.  i3c.  Publijhed  at  the  Requejl,  and  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Society.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  brief 
Account  of  the  Society.     j\to.     is.  bd.    Nichols  and  Son.    1803. 

This  fermon  was  compofed  at  a  very  fhort  notice,  and  publifhed  at 
the  requeft  of  the  lbciety  before  whom,  as  well  as  before  feven  thoufand 
charity-children  who  attended  upon  the  occafion,  it  was  preached.  The 
Song  of  Solomon  affords  ihe  text ;  the  love  of  Chritt  to  the  church  is 
celebrated ;  and  England  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  preferved  from  the 
danger  which  threatened  her,  on  account  of  her  extenlive  charity  and 
benevolence. 

Art.  23.  Divine  Authority,  conferred  by  Epifcopal  Ordinai;o-.. 
neceffary  to  a  legitimate  Difcbarge  of  the  Chrijlian  Minijiry : 
A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  May  16, 
j 802.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  A.  M.  Zs'c.  Svo.  is.  6d„ 
Rivingcons. 

The  title-page  announces  the  old  dispute  between  epifcopacy  and 
prefbyterianifm,  the  two  modes  of  church  government  cftablifhed  by 
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law  in  this  kingdom.  Now,  as  the  law  of  the  land  equally  eftablifhes 
both,  and  defines  the  boundaries  v/ithin  which  each  fhall  cxercife  its 
authority,  it  feems  rather  incongruous  for  a  minifter  of  the  ibuthern. 
part  of  the  ifland  to  claim  all  the  divine  authority  for  his  own  order, 
and  to  deny  it  to  the  minifters  of  the  lifter  church.  The  writer  is  notP 
however,  diipofed  to  ailert  his  claims  by  a  breach  of  Chriftian  peace  and 
union  ;  and  it  muft  give  pleafure  to  every  reader  to  perufe  the  follow- 
ing fentiments  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
and  fanftioned  by  the  imprimatur  of  the  vice-chancellor. 

'  Permit  me  however  here  to  obferve,  that  the  proper  mode  of  re- 
claiming thofe,  who  have  erred,  is  calm,  gentle,  difpaflionate  expoftu- 
lation  ;  not  fiery,  overbearing,  tyrannical  inveitives.  The  latter  dil- 
graceful  practice  is  equally  unworthy  of  a  man,  and  of  a  Chriftian  :  it 
irritates,  inftead  of  foftening  ;  it  provokes,  inftead  of  appeafing  animo- 
sities. Perfecution,  that  moft  favourite  child  of  Satan,  conftantly  makes 
either  a  martyr,  or  a  hypocrite.  It  is  a  devilifh  engine,  fit  only  for  the 
nefarious  purpofes  of  pagan  and  papal  tyranny ;  an  engine,  which 
ought  to  be  rejected  with  abhorrence,  and  viewed  with  deteftation,  by 
every  pious  proteftant.'     F.  20. 

.Art.  24. — The  Annivcrfary  Sermon  of  the  Royal  Humane  So- 
ciety, preached  at  Grofvenor  Chapel,  April  4  ;  and,  with  local 
Alterations,  at  Holy  Roods,  Southampton,  June  20  ;  and  at  St. 
Heller's,  in  the  IJlandof  Jerfcy,  July  18,  1802.  By  R.  Falpy, 
JD.D.  F.A.  S.  cifr.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  of  Mif- 
cellaneous  Obfervaiions  on  Refufcitation.  By  the  Society,  '6"J0. 
is.  6d.     Rivingtons.     1802. 

In  a  dedication  to  the  king,  the  preacher  informs  us  that  he  is  a 
Jerfey-man,  and  of  courfe  an  anti-Gail ican  and  anti-regicide.  Much 
equally  fuperfluous  matter  is  introduced  into  the  notes  ;  but  the  very 
laudable  efforts  in  fupport  of  a  moft  ufeful  inftitution,  fhould  difarm 
criticifm  of  all  its  feverity  ;  and  we  feel  great  pleafure  in  observing  that 
the  royal  humane  fociety  continues  to  receive  that  patronage  from  the 
public  to  which  it  is  fo  juftly  entitled. 

Art.  25. — Counsel  for  Christians.  A  Sermon  :  preached  in  the 
Parish  Churches  of  Saint  Mary  the  Virgin,  Aldcrmanbury,  and 
Holy  'Trinity,  in  the  Minor  ies,  on  Sunday,  October  24,  IS 02. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Caddick,  M.  A.     8w.   Is.  6d.  Rivingtons. 

This  is  a  probationary  discourse  comprising  much  good  counsel. 
The  following  remarks,  from  a  candidate,  deserve  the  consideration 
of  every  person  who  is  concerned  in  parochial  elections. 

•  The  circumstance  which  at  present  occupies  your  attention, 
namely,  the  selection  of  a  minister,  will,  I  hope,  be  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  God;  that  he  may  lea  1  your  choice  to  one  who  may 
be  sensible  of  the  aiduous  undertaking. 

'  I  will  now  request  your  patience  whilst  I  mention  one  thing 
more;  which  is,  that  as  you  are  brethren  who  ought  to  be  of  one 
flock  and  of  one  family,  a  party  spirit  may  not  prevail  with  that  bit- 
terness, which  too  frequently  accompanies  occasions  of  this  nature. 

*  Eyery  one,  in  a  case  of  such  importance,  in  which  each  individual 
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*s  so  much  concerned,  should  be  altawed  to  follow  the  leading?  of 
conscience;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  paving  ourselves  but  a  bad  compli- 
ment to  suppose  that  we  would  wish,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  in- 
fluence our  neighbours  to  g">  against  its  dictates. 

'  The  candidates  must  all  feel  greatly  favored  by  the  support  of 
friends;  it  must  excite  our  gratitude  to  the  highest  degree;  but  1  2m 
sure  every  Christian  minister  will  be  grieved,  should  it  be  productive 
of  animosity.*     P.  46. 

Art.  26. — A  Sermon,  preached  before  John  Sa\tr,  Esq.  Ccmmis- 
SlBTy  for  the  Parts  of  Surrey,  and  the  Clergy  of  the  Deaneries  of 
Southtoark  and  JEW//,  in  Surrev,  at  the  Annual  Visitation  holden 
at  Eingston-upon-Thnme3,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1S00,-  and 
published  by  their  Desire  :  by  William  Foster,  D.  D.  4to~  Is.  6tL 
Payne. 

A  proper  degree  of  moderation  in  the  expression  of  our  sentiments, 
and  the  right  of  government  to  interpose,  with  a  view  of  inhibiting 
cr  restraining  them  on  certain  occasions,  are  inculcated  in  this  dis- 
burse, which  treats,  with  great  liberality,  the  event  solemnised 
<on  the  day  in  which  the  meeting  of  the  clergy  was  held.  To  the  fol- 
lowing observation,  we  give  our  hearty  concurrence.  '  Whilst 
Christianity  so  forcibly  recommends  peace,  moderation,  obedience, 
and  subjection  to  the  laws  of  one's  country,  it  cautiously  avoids,  for 
itself,  any  discussion  of,  and  equally  seems  to  prohibit,  in  respect  to 
its  teachers,  all  interference  in.  qtiestions  of  government.' 

MEDICINE,  &c. 

Art.  27. — -An  Essay  on  the  fellow  Fever  of  'Jamaica,  dedicated, 
by  Permission,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  By 
David  Grant,  M.  D.     Svo.    3s.     Robinsons. 

It  is  not  easy  to  add  to  the  history  of  the  disease,  or  to  exaggerate- 
its  fatal  influence.  Dr.  Grant  writes  with  an  apparent  knowledge  of 
his  subject;  and  his  practice*  appears  judicious  and  discriminated.  It 
ronsists  in  previous  bleeding,  but  not  in  a  very  violent  degree;  and 
this  evacuation  is  confined  to  the  two  first  days.  He  relieves  the 
bowels  by  an  active  laxative,  and  then  immediately  orders  the  bark. 
Mercury,  he  thinks,  is  useless  or  injurious  In  the  contest  respecting 
•("his  medicine,  we  ran  not  engage,  as  experience  can  afford  us  no  assis- 
tance. Some  judicious  arguments  against  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  a,re  prefixed. 

Art.  2S. — Strictures  on  Dr.  Grant's  Essay  on  fellow  Fever.  By 
Thcmas  Dancer,  M.D.  Vlmo.  6d.  Murray  and  Highley. 
1802. 

Dr  Grant  opposed  the  treatment  of  the  yellow-fever  by  mercury, 
and  *  opted  the  plan  of  Rush.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  could  have  excited  so  much  severity  as  these  Stric- 
tures display  ;  and  indeed  it  appears  from  the  work  itself  that  the  pro- 
vocation was  a  different  one.  Dr.  Grant,  however,  is  treated  with 
lirt  e  mercy;  and  numerous  are  his  grammatical  and  other  errors, 
which  are  pointed  out  in  this  little  pamphlet. 
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Art.  29. — The  English  Olive-Tree ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of 
Oil  and  the  Air  Bath  :  ivilh  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  the 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  various  Diseases,  Gout,  Rheumatism, 
Diabetes  £9V.  By  the  Rev.  William  JUariin  Vrinder.  The 
second  Edition,  much  enlarged.  8vo.  5s.  seived.  Dwycr. 
1802. 

This  singular  farrago  of  medicine  and  divinifv  does  not  require  any 
extensive  examination.  It  is  desultory  and  superficial  ',  nor  will  the 
medical  student,  or  the  practitioner,  reap  any  benefit  from  the  prac- 
tical directions,  even  with  the  formulae  annexed.  Our  readers  are 
acquainted,  we  suppose,  with  the  air-bath,  which  consists  in  ex- 
posing the  body  to  the  air  of  the  room,  or.  in  inclement  weather,  in 
suffering  the  vapours  to  escape,  which  exhale  from  the  body  while  in 
bed.  The  oily  frictions  may  be  disregarded  when  we  can  attain  the 
luxury  of  clean  linen.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  authorities 
referred  to,  we  have  not  vet  found  a  single  clergyman  who  has  ex- 
celled as  a  practical  physician. 

ART.  30. — Anatomical  Plates  of  the  Bones  and  Muscles,  dimi- 
nished from  Albinus,  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  Anatomy,  and 
Artists ;  accompanied  by  Explanatory  Maps.  Bv  Robert  Hooper, 
M.D.     \2rao.    5s.  Boards.   iSftwray  and  Hig'.iley.     1802. 

These  plates  were  designed  to  accompany  the  last  edition  of  the  'Ana- 
tomist's Vade  Mecum  ;'  but  were  not  finished  in  time.  Should  they 
be  approved,  others,  representing  the  situation  of  the  viscera,  the 
course  of  the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  absorbents,  will  follow. 

The  size  will  prevent  them  from  being  highly  useful;  but  they 
may  give  general  views,  and  assist  the  recollection  of  ideas,  which 
larger  plates  or  dissection  may  have  communicated.  The  '  maps  ' 
are  coloured  outlines  with  references.  The  execution  is  neat  and 
peculiarly  distinct,  in  the  narrow  compass  to  which  the  engraver  has 
been  confined. 

Art.  31. — Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Trusses  ;  intended  to 
render  their  Use  less  ineonvenieht,  and  to  prevt  nt  the  Neces- 
sity of  an  Understrap.  With  the  Description  of  a  Truss  of 
easy  Construction  and  slight  Expence,  for.  the  Use  of  labouring 
Poor,  to  whom  this  little  Tract  is  chiefly  addressed.  By  fames 
Parkinson.     Svo.    9d.     Symonds.     1802. 

We  truly  wish  well  to  this  very  benevolent  design,  and  think  o1^ 
author's  improvements  merit  paiticular  attention.  They  render  the 
truss  peculiarly  easy  and  convenient. 

EDUCATION.  . 

Art.  32. — The   Dog  of  Knowledge ;    or,   Memoirs  of  Bob,  the 

Spotted  Terrier :  supposed  to  be   "written  by  Himself.  By   the 

Author    of  Dick    the   little    Poney.      \'2mo.     2s.  6d>  Boards. 
Harris. 

The  life  of  little  Bob,  the  spotted  terrier,  comprises  a  series  of  ad- 
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ventures  of  no  trifling  nature.  Many  an  animal  of  our  own  species, 
whose  history  has  been  published  through  the  partiality  of  his 
friends,  has  not  affordtd  a  biography  ot'half  Bub's  importance. 

ART.  33. — A  Father's  Instructions ■  adapted  to  different  Periods  of 
Life,  from    Youth   to   Maturity ,-  and  designed  to  promote  the 
Love  of  Virtue  ;  a  Taste  for  Knowledge  ;  and  attentive  Observa- 
tion of  the  Works  cf  Nature:  by  Thomas  Per  aval >  M.D.  *3c. 
Part  the  Third.     Svo.   Is.  (}d.     Johnson. 

We  always  contemplate  with  a  tender  regret  the  last  words  of  a 
benevolent  author  ;  and  we  greatly  fear  that  these  to  //  he  the  last. 
The  same  benevolence,  the  same  affectionate  regards,  the  same  ra- 
t-anal and  fervent  piety,  pervade  the  present  instructions,  which 
formerly  commanded  our  esteem  and  commendation.  We  need  not 
enlarge  further  on  this  little  work,  which  particularly  merits  the  at- 
tention of  our  younger  friends ;  nor  would  we  mutilate  any  part  by 
an  extract.  If  we  were  to  '  hint  a  fault,'  it  would  be  with  respect  to 
the  maxims.  They  are  sometimes  so  gravely  '  ironical,'  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  real  instruction. 

ART.  ?A. —The  Arts  of  Life:  1.  Of  providing  Foody  2.  Of  pro- 
viding C  loathing,  3.  Of  providing  Shelter:  described  in  a  Series 
of  Letters.  For  the  Instruction  of  young  Persons  :  by  the  Author 
of  Evenings  at  Home.     VZmo.   '2s.     Johnson.     1S02. 

This  is  an  instructive  and  entertaining  little  volume  for  children  of  a 
middle  age. 

ALGEBRA. 

Art.  3 5.— Geometrical  Propositions  demonstrated  after  the  Man- 
ner of  the  Ancients.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  the  late  Dr. 
Stewart.     GiendinnirMr. 

This  is  the  title-page  to  a  part  only  of  the  volume  in  which  these 
propositions  are  contained  ;  and  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
tracts  on  mathematical  subjects,  published,  by  professor  Leybourn,  of 
the  royal  military-college  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  propositions  are 
followed  by  Playfair's  Origin  and  Investigation  of  Purisms  ;  Wallace's 
G  re  metrical  Pdfismsj  Hamilton's  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Me- 
chanics; Landen  On  the  Mechanic  Powers,  ns  far  as  relates  to  Equi- 
libriums; Heliin's  Force  of  oscillating  Bodies  on  their  centres  of 
Suspension;  Ivory's  Rectification  of  the  Ellipsis;  Herschell  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Sun  and  fixL-d  Stars  ;  Rumford  On  Heat  by  Friction  and 
\ts  weight;  Gough  On  the  Variety  of  Voices  ;  Swayne  on  Glauber's 
t::alt ;  Collier  on  lion  and  Steel ;  TennantOn  the  Use  of  Lime  in  Agri- 
s  i  ture.  AH  these  are  tracts  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  deserving 
the  attention  of  mathematicians  and  philosophers. 

Art.  36. — A  Synopsis  of  Data  for  the  Construction  of  Triangles. 
By  Thomas  Leybourn,  Editor  of  the  Mathematical  and  Phi'osor 
pineal  Repository  and  Review.    Glondinning-.      1802. 

The  editor  has  collected  a  very  great  variety  of  data,  with  the  in- 
fentibn  of  publishing  the  best  solutions  that  may  be  transmitted  ta 
tym.     The- design  U  very  Eaiidablej  and  if  he  is  well  assisted  in  a 
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work  of  such  immense  labour,  it  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
mathematical  world. 

POETRY. 

Art.  37. — The   Iliad    and   Odyssey   of   Homer,    translated   into 
English  blank  Verse  by  the  late   IVilliam  Cowpef,  Esq.      The 
Second  Edition.      With  copious  Alterations  and   Notes.      Pre- 
pared for  the  Press  by  the  Translator  ;  and  now  published  ivith 
a  Preface  by  his  Kinsman,   J.  Johnson,   LL.B.    ffc.       <±Vols. 
8yo.     l/.  l'2s.     Boards.     Jphnsdn.     1802. 
The  first  edition  of  this  performance  was  considered  with  some  at- 
tention, in  the  fourth  volume  of  our  New  Arrangement,  pp.241, 
361,  560.     Its  beauties  and  defects  were  pointed  out  with  no  sparing 
hand  ;  and,  with  some  degree  of  reluctance,  we  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  latter  preponderated.    Of  the  numerous  instances 
adduced   of  defective  passages,  we  are  pleased   to  observe,  that  but 
few  remain  in  the  present  publication.     We   trace  some  alteration, 
indeed,  in  almost  every  page — particularly  in  the  Odyssey — and  al- 
most always  for  the  better.  The  performance,  it  must  be  allowed,  was 
susceptible  of  much  improvement ;  and  this  it  has  acquired  by  means 
of  a  lucky  circumstance,  or  no  less  than  a  providential  wtrrftrexce, 
according  to  the  editor's  opinion. 

Mr.  Cowper,  who  had  long  laboured  under  an  unhappy  depression 
of  spirits,  was  roused  from  his  lethargic  melancholy  by  the  sight  of 
Wakefield's  edition  of  rope's  Homer,  designedly  placed  in  his  way 
by  the  editor ;  and  in  which  the  propriety  of  some  passages  in  his 
translation  were  applauded,  and  others  questioned.  This  again  re- 
called his  former  favourite  employment,  and  stimulated  his  mental 
powers  ;  and  he  accordingly  pursued  his  task  of  revisal  and  cor- 
rection with  assiduity  and  pleasure.  Various  interruptions,  indeed, 
occurred  5  but  it  was  finally  completed,  and  left  for  publication,  by 
the  translator. 

That  the  uncomfortable  sensations  which  harassed  the  mind  of  so 
worthy  a  man  were,  by  these  means,  diverted  and  relieved,  yields  us 
unfeigned  satisfaction.  As  admirers,  however,  of  his  good  sense, 
taste,  and  poetical  abilities,  we  cannot  but  repeat  the  regret  with 
which  we  concluded  our  former  critique  (vol.  IV.  p.  5C'y) — that  the 
time  dedicated  to  Homer  had  not  been  given  to  original  composition. 

Art.  38. — Pitt  and  his  Statue  ,•  an  Epistle  to  the  Subscribers. 
Also,  Lord  B and  his  Motions^  t$e.  t&c.  By  Peter  Pin- 
dar, Esq.     Ato.      2s.  6d.     Walker.      1802. 

It  is  not  our  present  object  to  examine  the  propriety  of  erecting  a 
statue  to  Mr.  Pitt,  during  his  life.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
better  delayed  till  the  real  merits  of  the  ex-minister  had  been  more 
clearly  ascertained,  as  well  as  his  actual  share  in  the  late  conduct  of 
government.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  subject  is  seised  as  the  ve- 
hicle of  ridicule  and  satire ;  and,  without  interfering  in  the  propriety 
of  the  proposal,  we  may  say  it  is  a  '  lucky  hit.'  \Y  ith  respect  to  the 
lines  in  which  the  satire  is  couched — sunt  bona — sunt  mala  plura. 
Wit  is  supplied  by  gross  invectives,  and  humour  by  the  most  indeli- 
cate, the  most  illiberal,  allusions.  Mr.  Pitt  would,  probably,  rather 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  37.  February,  1803.  R 
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be  the  subject  of  these  invectives,  than  the  author  of  them  ;  and, 
could  nothing  more  persuasive  be  advanced  against  the  plan,  every 
good  man  would  acquiesce  in  it.  We  have  said,  however,  sunt  bona. 
Some  of  these  we  meaned  to  have  selected  ;  but,  on  a  second  revisal, 
cannot  rind  a  single  stanza  with  which  we  would  sully  our  page.-. 

Art.  39. — The  Middlesex  Election;  or,  Poetical  Epistles,  in  the 
Devonshire  Dialect.  By  Air.  "Joseph  Budge,  in  London,  to 
Lord  Rolle,  at  Weymouth.  Edited  by  Peter  Pindar,  Esq. 
4to.     2s.  Qd.      Walker.      1802. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  Budge,  '  the  actual  'squire, 
and  attendant,  and  mentor  of  my  loft]  Rolle.'  Jt  may  be  so  ;  but  we 
believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Devonshire  farmer  who  could 
not  write  at  least  more  naturally  in  his  own  dialect.  What  is  not 
prose,  according  to  Moliere,  is  verse;  and  whatever  is  not  legitimate 
English,  according  to  this  publication,  is  supposed  to  be  Devonian. 
It  is  "a  patched  and  pyr  bald'  dialect,  to  which  every  province  seems 
to  have  contributed.  The  substance  is  the  hackneyed  subject  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  without  one  particle  of  wit  or  humour.  There  is 
not  a  line  that  we  are  templed  to  transcribe. 

Art.  40. — The  Scum  Uppermost  when  the  Middlesex  Porridge- 
Pot  boils  over!.'  an  heroic  Election  Ballad :  ivith  explanatory 
Notes.     Accompanied  ivith  an  admonitory  Nod  to  a  blind  Horse. 

4to.     2s.     No  Bookseller's  Name.     1S02. 

A  poetical  attack  on  sir  Francis  Burdett  and  his  political  friends, 
from  the  pen — if  report  say  true — of  the  author  of  Salmagundi,  and 
Bubble  and  Squeak;  and  who,  from  the  titles  of  his  works,  appears 
to  be  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  the  Muses.  On  the  present  ballad  we 
cannot  bestow  much  approbation  ;  nor,  perhaps,  does  the  author  ex- 
pect it:  the  subject  is  handled  with  the  coarsest  species  of  invective, 
and  in  a  manner  beneath  his  talents.  It  may  serve  the  temporary 
purpose  of  a  party,  but  can  add  nothing  to  legitimate  fame. 

Art.  41. — The  Converts:,  a  moral  Tale.  Recommending  the 
Practice  of 'Humanity j  the  Utility  of  Sunday-Schools,  and  a  due 
Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  By  J.  Bis  set,  Museum,  Bir- 
mingham.    Svo.     6d,     No  Publisher's  Name! 

No  design  can  be  more  laudable  than  that  which  produced  the  pub- 
lication of  this  little  book  ;  no  execution  can  be  worse  than  the  poetry 
contained  in  it.  The  only  particle  of  praise  we  can  offer,  is  that  of 
having  meant  well. 

Art.  42, — The  Lapse  of  Time,  a  Poem  for  the  New  Tear.      By 
Rebecca  Edridge.     Ato.      Is.     llobson.      180'J. 

It  is  always  matter  of  sorrow  to  us,  when  we  cannot  bestow  com- 
mendation on  the  offspring  of  the  female  Muse;  for,  although  grown 
grey  in  the  service  of  literature,  We  have  not  yet  forgotten  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  man  to  act  politely — as  the  phrase  is — to  the  ladies.  But 
how  shall  we  offer  any  thing  in  favour  of  such  lines  as  the  following, 
with  which  Mrs.  Edridge  opens  her  poem  ?  We  can  only  promise, 
that,  if  she  write  a  better  copy  cf  verses  against  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  year,  we  will  readily  speak  better  of  them. 
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1  Upon  the  Tempest's  wing,  riding  sublime, 
'Time  presses  on!— among  past  ages  mixt, 
No  more  to  us  the  year  which  yesterday 
Fulfill'd,  than  that  which  first  beheld  the  morn 
When  yon  resplendent  orb  assunvd  on  high 
His  radiant  sphere,  and  this  our  pendant  globe 
From  chaos  call'd,  burst  into  creation.'     r.  3. 

Art.  43. — J  Poetical  Sketch.      8w.      2s.     Rivingtons.      1S02. 

•  The  author  of  the  following  pages  may  perhaps  appear  to  some 
to  incur  the  imputation  of  vanity,  when  he  asserts,  that  no  solicita- 
tion of  friends  was  the  motive  of  the  present  publication — Literary 
ambition  alone  has  produced,  what  will  probably  in  a  little  time  be 
consigned  to  dust  and  cobwebs — This  is  the  first  essay  of  youth  and 
inexperience  ;  and  the  author  derives  some  degree  of  satisfaction  frora 
having  employed  a  few  vacant  hours,  in  a  composition,  which  al- 
though it  may  not  insure  one  sprig  of  laurel,  may  plead  some  inno- 
cent efforts  of  fancy  which  were  in  unison  with  the  emotions  of  his 
heart — The  work  itself  is  a  trifiej  censure  will  probably  usher  it  into 
the  world  of  literature,  and  the  seal  of  oblivion  may  very  soon  be 
stamped  upon  it — But  the  author  aspires  not  to  the  higher  regions 
of  Parnassus,  and  the  flowerets  which  he  has  scattered  in  the  kp  of 
the  community,  have  been  gathered  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.'     i\  i. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  deceive  ourselves,  with  respect 
to  the  extent  of  our  acquisitions,  and  the  value  of  our  own  abilities. 
The  writer  of  this  little  poem  supposes,  as  we  see,  that  he  has  picked 
his  flowers  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  instead  of  which  he  has  plucked 
them  from  the  garlands  of  those  who  occasionally  culled  them  on  its 
top.  There  is  hardly  one  thought  in  this  Poetical  Sketch,  for  which 
we  could  not  turn  elsewhere,  in  an  instant.  We  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, by  this  remark,  to  discourage  our  youthful  poet ;  for  his  bor- 
rowed images  are  often  prettily  combined }  and,  besides,  much 
greater  men  than  himself  have  found  it  difficult  to  separate  between 
their  own  inventions  and  those  of  others.  Time  and  application  are 
the  principal  improvers  of  juvenile  writers,  of  all  description's.  If  the 
poet  before  us  submit  patiently  to  their  discipline,  we  see  no  reason 
why  'censures  should  usher'  his  future  works  'into  the  world  of 
literature.'    The  following  is  a  fair  .specimen  of  his  present  merit: 

'  Along  the  green,  the  hamlet's  festive  day 
Made  toil  relax,  and  poverty  look  gay: 
There,  as  at  blush  of  morn,  the  pealing  bells 
Charm'd  the  sweet  echoes  of  responsive  dells  : 
The  sun-burn'd  Gypsey,  and  her  tawny  train 
Forsook  the  tented  shed,  beside  the  lane ; 
Oft,  have  I  mark'd  the  paltry  rag  of  red 
Half-flung  in  careless  mood  across  her  head: 
Oft,  the  short  smutted  tube,  and  vapouring  smoke 
That  from  her  lips,  in  quick  succession,  broke; 
And  as  her  jet-black  locks,  her  keen  dark  eyes 
FJasli'd  on  credulity,  and  mark'd  the  prize: 

E2 
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Intent  she  gax'd  upon  the  lines  of  fate, 

And  cloth'd  the  poor  man  in  the  dress  of  state, 

Oft,  in  pretended  divination,  bold 

She  spread  the  palm,  and  promis'd  heaps  of  gold : 

Oft  'mid  the  gaping  ring,  her  magic  power 

Keveal'd  to  village-maids  the  bridal  hour ; 

One  silver-piece  could  fix  their  future  doom, 

This,  gain'd  a  marriage  :  less  than  this,  a  tomb.'     P.  4. 

DRAMA. 

Ap.T.  44. — The  Merchant  of  Guadeloupe:  a  Play,  in  three  ActSf 
As  it  was  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Margate,  on  Tuesday, 
the  5th  of  October ,  1802.  From  the  French  of  Mercier.  By 
jfohn  Wallace,  Esq.     Svo.     2s.     Carpenter.      IS02. 

Mr.  Wallace  feels  himself  a  little  more  angry  than,  perhaps,  is  ne- 
cessary, at  some  animadversions  that  have  been  made  upon  the  drama 
which  he  has  translated.  He  should  have  considered  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  a  newspaper-editor  to  investigate  every  fact  minutely 
which  finds  its  way  into  his  diary.  He  could  not  travel  to  Margate 
for  information,  while  his  journal  was  working  oft".  The  remark  was, 
most  likely,  sent  to  the  office  for  insertion,  and  there  received  as  true. 
It  woul,d  have  been  wise  in  the  translator  to  have  buried  it  in  silence, 
contenting  himself  with  the  reflexion  of  Scripture — '  an  enemy  hath 
done  this.'  As  the  piece  is  now  in  print,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  de- 
liver an  additional  opinion  upon  it,  by  premising,  that,  whatever  be  its 
praise  or  blame,  it  belongs,  almost  exclusively,  to  Mercier,  and  in  but 
a  very  small  degree  to  Mr.  Wallace,  his  translator.  The  characters, 
then,  are  few,  the  plot  simple,  and  the  diction  sentimental;  conse- 
quently it  will  please  less  on  the  stage,  than  in  the  closet :  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  can  fail  to  do  honour  to  the  heart  of  the  author? 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  will  render  it  a  favourite  of  the  public. 

Art.  45. — Juvenile  Friendship ;  or  the  Holidays:  a  Drama,  in 
three  Acts.  To  which  is  subjoined  The  arrogant  Boy  :  a  drama- 
tick  After- Piece,  in  Verse.  Intended  for  the  Representation  of 
Children.     Hvo.     \s-  6d.     Hatchavd.      1802. 

As  an  innocent  amusement  for  children,  we  may  speak  of  'Juve- 
nile Friendship  j'  but  we  can  afford  it  no  literary  praise.  A  young  lady 
of  nineteen,  and  a  lad  of  seventeen,  are  not  proper  associates  in  acting 
with  children  of  eight  and  nine: — Caroline  and  Augustus  must  have 
sighed  for  more  important  characters. 

Art.  46. — II  Bon  decani,  or,  The  Caliph  Robber:  a  Comic  Opera, 
in  three  Acts.  Performed  at  the  Theatre-Rsyal,  Covent- Gar- 
den. By  Thomas  Dibd'm.  hvo.  If.  6d.  Longman  and 
Rees. 

A  bankrupt  merchant  bidding  his  daughter  unveil,  that  a  stranger 
may  look  on  ber,  to  sec  if  he  should  like  her  for  his  wife,  is  too  per- 
fectly European  to  suffer  us  to  fancy  ourselves  for  a  moment  in  Bag- 
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<dad;  and  yet  this  little  piece  is  so  fairly  on  a  par  with  many  of  our 
other  farces,  that  it  would  hardly  be  kind  to  find  fault  with  it.  We 
have  not  felt  displeased  in  reading  it ;  yet  we  can  give  no  reason  why 
it  should  have  pleased  us.   We  can  only  say,  with — 

*  Chebib.   What  is  thy  name  ? 

*  Haroun.   I!  Bondocani. 

'  Cbebib.   Tis  like  thyself,  a  strange  one.5    f.  id. 

■  NOVELS,  &c. 

Art.  47.  —  Independence.      A  Novel.       By  Gabriel!},  Author  of 
the  Mysterious  Husband,  &c.    4  Vols.      1 2  mo.     1 6s.     Boards. 
Lane  and  .Newman.     1802. 

The  principal  circumstance  in  this  novel  is,  that  the  hero  acts,  for  a 
scries  of  years,  the  mountebank,  and  then  turns  otit  to  be  a  peer.  The 
performance,  in  general,  deserves  as  much  praise  as  is  due  to  most 
works  of  this  nature;  for  the  narrative  is  not  without  interest,  though  at 
times  a  little  too  prolix.  If  we  were  to  find  any  fault,  it  would  be,  that 
Egbert  Irw'an  had  not  been  left  as  he  was  found ;  for  he  certainly  is  a 
superior  genius,  as  a  Flemish  rope-dancer:  but  there  is  nothing  worth 
commending  about  him,  as  a  British  marquis. 

Art.  48. —  The  Orphans  of  Llangloed.      A  imdern   Tale.     i?v 
the  Author  of '  Lusignan.  a  Vols.    VZmo.    10j.  6d.    Boards.   Lane 

and  Newman.    1S02. 

These  volumes  will  not  be  an  unwelcome  present  to  the  circulating 
library:  the  style  is  sprightly,  and  the  events  pleasing.  Mr.  O'Shal- 
laghan's  bulls  are  perhaps  sown  too  thickly j  but  the  easy  language  in 
which  they  are  delivered,  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  author  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  character  of  an  Irish 
fortune-hunter. — We  shall  present  him  with  a  small  quotation, 

'  Countess  of  Glendower  to  Mrs.  Middleton. 

'  Oh  my  dear,  my  honoured  friend!  have  you  not  suffered  by  the 
knowledge  of  my  perilous  situation  ?  You  heard  of  my  unaccount- 
able disappearance  from  West  Cliff;  but  you  know  nothing  of  the  dan- 
gers, the  horrors  I  have  encountered. 

'  After  our  ball,  lady  Callenberg  requested  I  would  lead  the  way  to 
the  carriage.  That  detesled  wretch  Q'Sballaghaa  advanced  hastily, 
and  .seized  my  hand  :  he  said  the  coach  was  not  at  the  door,  but  only 
a  few  yards  off".  Not  doubting  the  truth,  I  advanced  with  him.  He 
handed  me  into  a  chaise,  saying  he  supposed  it  was  of  no  consequence 
which  carriage  I  went  in.  I  certainly  saw  lord  Callenherg's  livery: 
one  of  the  servants  must  have  been  in  the  plot.  O'Shailaghan  crjed 
— '■'  Drive  on,"  as  he  hastily  jumped  in  after  me  :  and,  before  I  could 
even  make  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  his  handkerchief  was  crammed 
into  my  mouth,  so  that  I  was  almost  suffocated- 

'  When  we  got  out  of  the  town,  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow; and  I  heard  a  voice  say — "  it's  all  safe,  sir." 

"  That  is  well,'!  said  he  :  ",  and  now,  honey,  you  may  breathe 
tHeft;  I  would  not,  by  Jasus,  hurt  you?  sweet  face,  not  for  the  world! 
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— only  because  women  are  apt  to  talk,  d'ye  see,  and  I  wanted  you  t« 
be  kept  quiet." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  sir !"  said  I,  "  what  can  vour  intention 
be?" 

"  Only  a  trip  to  the  North,  honey,"  replied  he;  "and  I'll  make 
you  as  good  a  husband  as  ever  an  Irishman  did:  and  I've  got  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  and  a  park  in  the  county  of  Tipperary." 

"  You  cannot  imagine,  Mr.  O'Shallaghan,"  said  I,  "  that  I  can 
ever  consent  to  be  your  wife?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  got  your  consent!"  replied  he;  "  and  I  have  got 
yon,  and  that's  better,  ducky;  and  if  any  body  should  overtake  us,  I 
can  kill  half  a  dozen  in  a  trice.  There's  myself  and  two  footmen, 
that's  two — and  the  postillion,  three  :  I  thought  there  were  four  of  us, 
but  1  believe  the  fourth  must  have  staid  behind.  Rut  we're  enough  to 
manage  six  ;  and  if  they  should  happen  to  kill  us,  I'd  be  revenged,  for 
they'd  be  hanged  for  murder:  and  besides,  my  sweet  creature,  you 
would  not  wish  me  harm,  for  I  love  you  dearfy — and  I'll  make  you  a 
good  husband,  I  tell  you,  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  your  money,  too  '." 
Vol.  ti.  p.  ng. 

ART.  49.  —  The  Reprobate.  A  Novel.  Translated  by  the  Au- 
thor of  The  Wife  and  the  Mistress  y  &c.  The  original  by  Augus- 
tus la  Fontaine.  2  Vols.  \2mo.  Sj-.  Boards.  Lane  and 
Newman.     1802. 

A  powerful  warning  is  held  out,  in  these  volumes,  to  all  youthful 
readers,  not  to  let  even  the  most  innocent  passion  get  the  better  of* 
their  reason  and  their  sense  of  duty.  More  than  sixteen  years  of  the 
life  of  Suzette  Engleman  are  spent  in  misery,  because  she  yielded  to 
the  voice  of  love,  unsanctioned  by,  and  unknown  to,  her  friends.  No 
less  powerful  an  admonition  is  also  here  conveyed  to  parents  in  the  fate 
of  Valdenburg.  That  hapless  young  man  drags  on  the  best  part  of 
bis  existence  in  sorrow  and  despair,  not  from  any  demerits  of  his  own, 
but  from  a  capricious  dislike  to  his  person,  entertained  by  the  authors 
of  his  existence.  The  other  characters  in  the  work  are  a  pleasing  re- 
lief to  these  circumstances  of  sorrow,  particularly  the  innocent  hobby- 
horses of  the  two  Englemans.  On  the  whole,  the  performance  is 
such  a  one  as  we  can  speak  of  with  considerable  satisfaction. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  50. — A  Companion  to  the  Almanack,  containing  an  Explana- 
tion of  the  Saints'  Days  and  Holidays ,  with  biographical  Sketches 
cf  the  Persons t  and  historical  Accounts  of  the  Events,  on  ivhich 
the  Festivals  are  founded.  To  ivhich  is  prefixed  an  Introduction^ 
explaining  the  chronological  and  astronomical  TerniSf  .and  the  ge- 
neral Contents  of  modern  Almanacks  ;  with  a  brief  Enquiry  into 
their  Origin.     By  John  Atidley.      \2ino.      Is.Gd.     Mawman. 

To  a  certain  class  of  readers,  this  tract  may  afford  some  informa- 
tion ;  but,  to  render  it  generally  useful,  the  author  should  have 
abridged  it  into  a  size  convenient  to  bind  with  almanacks,  which  he 
might  have  done  by  omitting  some  prolix  accounts  of  saints,  and  par- 
ticularly of  events  well  known  to  the  public  in  general.  His  narratives 
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and  lives  are,  however,  entertaining,  and,  we  must  add,  impartial — 
fer  the  author  informs  us  that  he  is  a  dissenter  ! 

Art.,51. — Remarks  on  modern  female  Manners,  as  distinguished 
by  Indifference  to  Character,  and  Indecency  of  Dress  ;  extracted 
chiefly  from  l  Refections  political  and  moral  at  the  Conclusion  of 
the   iVar,  by  John  Bou/lest  Esq.'     Svc.      6d.     Rivingtons. 
1802. 

This  pamphlet  has  had  an  extensive  circulation,  and  amply  deserves 
it.  The  author  bestows  his  censure  on  the  manners  of  the  fashionable 
female  world  with  equal  freedom  and  justice,  and  evinces  the  bold  spi- 
rit ©fa  moralist,  by  a  direct  attack  on  licentiousness  in  the  highest  si- 
tuations. There  appears  an  egregious  error,  however,  in  a  quotation 
given  in  pp.  10,  1 1 ,  which,  if  it  cannot  be  amended,  had  better  be  omit- 
ted. The  royal  pair,  who  exhibit  '  a  pattern  of  conjugal  bliss,'  cer- 
tainly l  met  before  the  formation  of  their  sacred  engagement.'  The 
remainder,  we  think,  might  as  well  be  passed  over,  in  considering  this 
subject. 

Art.  52. — Guide  in  a  Tour  to  the  Watering  Places  and  their  En- 

O 

vironSj  in  the  South  East  of  Devon.     \'2mo.     3s.  6d.     Trcw- 
mans,  Exeter. 

We  think  we  perceive  an  error  in  the  title  ;  for,  if  our  recollection 
do  not  deceive  us,  the  places,  and  the  country,,  which  are  the  author's 
object,  lie  on  the  west  of  the  Exe  :  this,  however,  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. Several  bathing-places  are  well  described  ;  and — what  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  work — the  picturesque  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  the  visitor  may  reach  in  a  ride  or  a  walk  ot  no  great  extent,  are 
carefully  pointed  out.  We  may  expect  a  little  of  the  exaggeration 
which  usually  accompanies  a  description  of  our  native  scenes  ;  nor  is 
the  author  always  free  from  the  cant  of  the  picturesque  tourist.  These 
errors,  however,  it  they  exist — for  we  can  scarcely  recall  scenes,  which 
it  is  so  long  since  we  visited — are  not  glaring  or  offensive  ;  and  wc 
think  the  reader  may,  in  general,  depend  on  these  descriptions,  as  faith- 
ful and  natural. 

The  etchings  are  very  indifferently  executed.  We  may  express  a 
hope,  that,  since  the  author  has  wrote  his  title-page,  his  thoughts: 
were  occupied  in  planning  '  A  Guide  in  a  lour  on  the  South 
East*  Such  a  work  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  see,  from  an  ob- 
server so  acute  and  ingenious  as  Mr.  Hvatt. 

Art.  53. — Remarks  on  the  French  General  Reymer's  Narrative 
of  the  Campaign  in  Egypt.  By  an  Officer  employed  in  that 
Country.      Svo.      2s.     CitdtslI  and  Davit's.       1»02. 

The  Remarks  before  us  are  candid  and.  dispassionate.  General  Rey- 
nier  is  convicted  of  misrepresentation,  from  even  his  own  statements, 
and  the  most  authentic,  accounts;  and  his  narrative  is  followed  very 
closely.  We  have  already  enlarged  sufficiently  on  this  subject  in  our 
last  volume;  and  shall  only  add,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  man- 
ner, his  refutation  of  M,  Reynier's  statement  of  a  slight  affair  which 
happened  near  Alexandria,  almost  in  sight  of  both  armies:  it  was  not 
jioticed  in  our  former  articles. 
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'  Most  fortunately  for  the  credit  of  this  advanced  corps,  it  is  a  fact, 
notorious  to  the  whole  English  army,  (and  to  most  of  the  French  too,) 
that  it  consisted  entirely  of  the  30th  regiment,  calculated  in  M.  Rey- 
nier's  own  statement,  on  its  arrival  in  the  country,  at  300  men,  and  by 
this  time,  reduced  within  that  numher.  Not  an  Englishman  of  any 
other  description  was  within  reach  of  the  scene  of  this  little  affair,  -rid 
how  the  number  of  the  enemy  attacking  them  is  dimmish  .  .  .  n 
stated  at  4-00  men,  may  be  easily  conjectured,  when  four  cor..;  of 

grenadiers,  and  a  whole  battalion  of  the  7-5th  derm-brigade,  are  ac- 
knowledged to  have  formed  this  detachment.  It  amounted,  in  reality, 
to  nearly  700.  The  object  of  this  detachment  was  solely  io  dispossess 
the  advanced  corps,  viz.  the  30th  regiment,  of  the  ground  it  occu- 
pied, thereby  to  impede  the  besiegers  in  their  approaches  towards  the 
place.  These  troops  could  no  more  be  injured  by  any  fire  from  the* 
English  army,  than  the  30th  could  be  affected  by  a  fire  from  the 
French.  They  were  equally  without  the  reach  of  musketry  from  ei- 
ther party,  and  had  the  business  wholly  to  themselves.  'Tis  true, 
that  these  troops  ascended  the  hill,  with  "the  step  of  a  charge,"  but 
that  "  they  drove  in  the  English  advanced  corps,"  is  not  quite  so  clear, 
for  this  advanced  corps,  was  the  only  force  from  which  a  shot  was  fired 
on  them.  The  30th  regiment,  in  short,  received  their  charge,  com- 
pletely put  them  to  the  rout,  killed  a  great  proportion  of  them,  drove 
them  down  the  hill  much  faster  than  they  ascended,  and  followed  them 
a  considerable  part  of  the  way  towards  their  own  works.  This  is  a 
truth,  known  to  every  individual  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  equally 
well  known  to  M.  Reynier  himself,  to  whom,  if  this  should  ever  fall 
in  his  way,  it  will  not  prove  of  the  smallest  information.'     p.  43. 

Art.  54-. — A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stocky  re- 
specting the  present  Situation  of  the  Company' >  Affairs  both 
abroad  and  at  home  ;  in  Anszver  to  the  Statements  piven  in  the 
latter  Part  of  the  third  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  cf  the 
Court  of  Directors  respecting  private  Trade,  dated  the  25th  of 
Marcb}  1802.     S*>;.     3s.    Hatchard.     1802. 

Singularly  opposite  are  the  opinions  respecting"  the  real  state  of  the 
Company's  finances,  and  the  mode  by  which  their  trade  should  be 
conducted.  A  fugitive  pamphlet  has  not,  however,  a  sufficient  claim 
on  us,  to  call  for  a  minute  investigation  of  the  subject.  The  author 
reasons  with  apparent  candour  and  propriety,  and  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  his  subject;  but,  were  we  to  notice  his  work 
particularly,  we  could  point  out  the  sources  of  some  errors  which 
would  greatly  alter  the  result  of  his  calculations. 
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Art.  I. — The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  Alighieri:  consist- 
ing  of  the  Inferno — Purgatorio — and  Paradise  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse ,  with  preliminary  Essays,  Notes, 
and  Illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Boyd,  A.  M.  &'c. 
3  Vols.  Svo.   ll.  Is.  Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.     1802. 

W  E  announced,  in  our  fifty-ninth  volume,  a  translation 
of  the  Inferno  by  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  at  length  completed 
the  Divina  Commedia.  Sensible  of  the  revolting  difficulties 
which  opposed  his  success,  we  were  induced  to  overlook  nu- 
merous blemishes,  and  to  encourage  him  by  a  general  com- 
mendation, not  unmerited. 

The  *  Divine  Drama '  entire  is  introduced  by  a  dedication 
to  lord  Charlev  iVie,  which  informs  us  that  the  first  part  *  has 
met  with  favour'  from  the  public:  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
original  poem,  addressed  to  the  Shade  of  Dante,  celebrating 
the  '  father  of  the  Tuscan  song,'  in  strains  not  unmelodioua; 
and  describing,  with  characteristic  variety,  his  "  downward 
path,'  and  gradual  ascent  to  bliss. 

'  I  see  thy  sable  standard  furl'd 

O'er  the  dark  Plutonian  world: 

T  hear  thee  on  the  fatal  verge 

Sound  afar  thy  dismal  charge.'     Vol.  iii.  p.  401. 


*  And  many  a  tragic  tale  I  hear, 

Too  horrible  for  mortal  ear.'     Vol.  iii.  p.  402. 


s  There  the  various  plagues  I  view, 

Shar*d  among  the  Stygian  crew.'     Vol.  iii.  p.  402. 


*  Where  the  dragon  of  the  deep, 
With  burning  eyes  that  never  sleep, 
Watches  when  the  tortures  slake, 
And  calls  the  Furies  from  their  lake.'     Vol.  iii.  r.  402. 
Crit.  Rtv„  Vol.  37.  M*reht  1803.  S 
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*  Ere  the  corrective  rites  commence. 

In  dread  vacuity  they  pine, 

'Twixt  mortal  joys  and  bliss  divine, 

'Till  fann'd  by  grace,  the  spirit  wakes, 

And  its  heav'n-ward  tenour  takes.'     Vol.  iii.  P.  403. 


'  While  prone,  and  humbled  in  the  dust, 
Those  deplore  their  feeble  trust, 
And  mourn  their  loss,  involv'd  in  night  j 
Others,  with  redundant  light, 

Are  punish'd  as  they  go, 

And  view  the  figur'd  show 
Of  virtuous  deeds.'     Vol.  iii.  p.  404* 


*  And  feel  the  sting  of  inward  shame, 

Piercing  deep  their  tortur'd  frame.'     Vol.  iii.  P.  405. 


'  Thus  in  successive  toils  they  wind  their  way, 

To  the  bright  confines  of  eternal  day."     Vol.  iii.  P.  40(5. 


*'  With  inexpressive  raptures  now  they  spy, 
The  wond'rous  man,  who  broke  the  dreary  mound, 
And  led  their  legions  from  the  gorge  profound 
Of  Hades,  where  in  durance  long  they  lay.' 

Vol.  iii.  p.  103. 

The  Inferno,  in  this  re-publication,  scarcely  differs  from 
the  translation  of  1785.  A  summary  view  of  this  work,  ex- 
tracted from  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  is  omit- 
ted. Mr.  Bovd  has  retained  a  treatise,  comparing  the  In- 
ferno with  other  poems  founded  on,  or  appealing  to,  the 
original  principles  of  human  nature;  an  historical  essay  on 
the  state  of  Florence  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries; a  life  of  Dante,  compiled  from  particulars  collected  bv 
Bruni  and  Mr,  Hayley ;  and  a  view  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine relative  to  a  future  state,  with  the  ideas  of  Scott  (in  his 
Christian  Life)  compared  with  those  of  Dante.  That  we 
may  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  critique  in  our  fifty -ninth  volume,  for  our  opinions  of 
Dante  and  of  his  translator. 

From  the  first  part  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  we  shall  now 
select  a  concise,  but  interesting,  passage,  which  we  shall 
Compare  with  the  original;  and,  afterwards,  offer  to  our 
readers,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  powers  of  Mr.  Boyd, 
extracts  from  other  parts  of  the  volume. 

On  his  approach,  with  Virgil,  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
infernal  world,  Dante  paints  liis  situation: — 

•  Ma  negli  orecchi  mi  per«osse  un  duolo, 
Perch'  i'  avanti  i^tento  l'occhio  sbarro  : 
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E'l  buon  maestro  disse :   Omai,  figliuolo, 

S'appressa  la  citta,  ch'  ha  nome  Dite, 

Co'  gravi  cittadin',  col  grande  stuolo. 
Ed  io :   Maestro,  gia  le  sue  meschite 

IA  entro  certo  nella  valle  cerno 

Vermiglie,  come  se  di  fuoco  uscite 
Possero;  ed  ei  mi  disse  :  II  fuoco  eterno, 

Ch'  entro  l'affuoca,  le  dimostra  rosse, 

Come  tu  vedi  in  questo  basso  'nferno. 
Noi  pur  guignemmo  dentro  all' alte  fosse, 

Che  vallan  quella  terra  sconsolata  i 

Le  mura  mi  parea,  che  ferro  fosse. 
Non  senza  prima  far  grande  aggirata, 

Venimmo  in  parte,  dove  '1  nocchier  forte 

Uscite,  ci  grido,  qui  I  P '  entrataV 

Infeun.  cant.  viii.  ed.  Pasquali. 


XII. 

*  But  other  clamours  now,  distinct  and  clear, 
With  hubbub  wild,  assail'd  my  startled  ear; 

"  There  HelVs  dire  senate  sits  in  awful  state : 
Her  dark  ,;ivan  the  lofiy  hall  surrounds, 
Her  citadel  the  baleful  prospect  bounds, 

And  pours  her  millions  forth  at  every  gate." 

XIII. 

*  Thus  Maro  spoke,  and  thus  abrupt  I  said, 
**  I  see!   I  see!  thro' night's  disclosing  shade, 

Hell's  pyramids,  that  seem  ascending  fires! 
Why  seem  yon'  tow'rs  in  crimson  light  to  glow?" 
"  The  riery  floods,"  he  cry'd,  "  that  roll  below, 

A  baleful  splendour  cast  on  yonder  spires." 

XIV. 

*  Now  smoothly  steering  down  the  deep  canal, 
Trembling,  we  coasted  round  the  lofty  wall; 

High  mounds  of  burning  steel !  that  front  the  coast. 
Still  our  unweary'd  oars  the  surges  sweep  : 
At  length,  exclaim'd  the  pilot  of  the  deep, 

"  Haste,  haste  on  shore,  and  seize  the  fated  post !" 

Vol.i.  p.  161. 

The  amplification  in  the  translated  stanza  XII.  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  simple  gravity  of  the  original,  which  nei- 
ther unfolds  '  hell's  dire  senate,'  nor  'her  dark  divan,'  nor 
*  her  citadel,  nor  her  '  every  gate.'  We  dimly  descry  the  city 
alone,  its  gloomy  denizens  (cittadi?ii),  and  crowded  popu- 
lation. 

The  thirteenth  stanza  compensates,  by  its  spirit,  for  these 
interpolations.     Pyramids  and  towers,  with  a  happy  daring 
proudly  supplant  le  meschite.     For  entro  ntlla  valle,  how 
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ever,  'Through  night's  disclosing  shade'  is  a  phrase  too  li- 
centiously substituted; 

In  stanza  XIV.,  we  lose  the  descriptive  and  melancholy 
flow  of  the  original  measures : — 


alte  fosse 


Che  xallan  quella  terra  sconsolata. 

The  sentence  with  which  the  extract  concludes — Seize  the 
fated  post !  is  far  more  impressive  in  the  unadorned  simplicity 
of  the  original,  to  which  the  translation  is  by  no  means  equi- 
valent— qu\  c  Ventrata — '  Here  is  the  entrance!' 

Dante,  unrivaled  in  awakening  phantoms  of  horror  and 
affright,  is  less  impressive  as  his  subjects  become  less  dread- 
ful. The  Purgatorio  and  Paradiso  offer  interesting  pictures, 
of  diminished  excellence.  Had  we  never  contemplated 
1  with  shuddering,  meek,  submitted  thought,'  the  awful  vi- 
sions, the  tremendous  scenery,  of  the  Inferno,  we  should 
not,  perhaps,  have  felt  that,  veneration  for  the  Tuscan  poet 
which  now  forces  us,  among  his  other  admirers,  to  censure 
the  contemptuous  judgement  of  Voltaire : — '  Le  Dante  pourra 
entrer  dans  les  bibliotheques  des  curieux,  mais  il  ne  sera  ja- 
mais lu.'  Compared  with  the  JEneid,  if  the  Inferno  be  £a 
piece  of  grand  Gothic  architecture  at  the  side  of  a  beautiful 
Roman  temple,'  we  must  confess  that  this  Gothic  grandeur 
miserably  degenerates  in  the  adjoining  edifices,  which  we 
proceed  to  examine. 

The  plan  pursued  by  Dante,  we  have  condemned  in  our 
former  review.  That  he  has  mixed  '  with  ease  and  address 
theological  and  natural  subjects,'  mav  be  occasionally  ad- 
mitted: but  the  pen  of  eulogy  in  the  hands  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  could  alone  dare  to  record  that  '  he  has  united  the 
simple  and  middle  style  with  the  sublime,  and  collected  all 
the  excellencies  dispersed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.' 

With  every  allowance,  the  Commedia  must,  be  acknow- 
ledged to  contain  a  monstrous  medley  of  subjects,  and  a 
contused  assemblage  of  characters — pagan  heroes  and  phi- 
losophers, Christian  fathers,  popes,  kings,  emperors,  monks, 
ladies,  apostles,  saints,  and  hierarchies. 

That  we  mav  be  enabled  to  pa^s  a  longer  period  in  the 
Paradiso,  we  shall  neither  attend  our  readers  through  the 
suburbs  of  Purgatory,  repose  with  them  at  the  difTerenl 
stages  of  the  Mountain  of  Probation,  linger  in  the  earthly 
paradise  (less  enchanting  than  the  garden  of  Armida),  nor 
purify  them  in  the  rivers  of  Lethe  or  Eunoe.  We  shall  dis- 
pense with  a  multitude  of  moral  and  religious  lectures ; 
abandon  various  vices  personified  bv  individuals  of  all  ages 
and  nations;  and.  leaving  Virgil,  shall  soar  with  the  spirit  of 
Beatrice,  the  poet's  first  love,  to  her  glorious  etnpyreum. 
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We  select,  however,  a  few  probationary  passages. 

The  dulness  of  Dante  is  often  enlivened  by  Mr.  Boyd  with 
profuse  ornaments  of  his  own,  by  which  he  is  rather  ele- 
vated than  degraded. 

'  A  path  between  the  hill  and  valley  ran, 
By  the  majestic  varge,  that  here  began 

With  soft  declivity  to  round  away  : 
But,  oh  !  what  mingled  charms  assail'd  our  sight, 
Thro'  the  thin  curtain  of  approaching  night, 

Matchless  among  the  splendid  births  of  day  ! 

*  The  sunny  glare  of  gold,  the  softer  gleam 
Of  silver  j  purple  mix'd  with  scarlet's  beam, 

And  the  rich  emerald's  deep  internal  green  ; 
All  fade  before  those  amaranthine  flowers, 
Which  here  emparadis'd  those  blissful  bowers, 

That  gaily  smil'd  these  solemn  hills  between. 

'  Nor  did  the  scene  alone  delight  the  view  ; 
But  wafted  on  the  breeze,  that  gently  blew, 

Greeting  our  sense,  a  flagrant  {fragrant)  odour  came, 
A  nameless  essence  of  abstracted  joy  j 
While,  like  sweet  incense  in  an  ev'ning  sky, 

Soft  vesper  songs  the  virgin's  praise  proclaim.'  Vol.  ii.  P.  1 1 8. 

The  '  incognito  indistinto'*  of  the  author  is  ingeniously  ren- 
dered— c  a  nameless  essence  of  absti acted  joy.' 
The  Italian  lines— 

Ne  si  dimostra  ma  che  per  ejetto, 
Come  per  vcrdi fronde  in  pianta  vita — 

are  exchanged  for  an  English  stanza — 

"  Hence,  Flora  courts  the  smell,  and  breathes  perfume ! 
We  seethe  flowrets  cloth'd  in  vernal  bloom  ; 

But  that  fine  spirit,  which  resides  within, 
That  breathes  Elysium,  or  invests  the  grove 
With  the  green  livery  of  delight  and  love, 

To  us,  in  its  effects,  is  only  seen.""    Vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

As  we  are  influenced  by  no  motives  of  cynical  severity, 
we  must  rely  on  the  kindness  of  our  '  sfacciatc  donnef  to  in- 
dulge our  humour  for  salutary  admonition. 

•*  Sardinia's  frontless  matrons  far  excel 
In  modesty  the  maids  of  Arno's  vale  !  — 

O,  brother  !  shall  I  tell,  or  hide  my  though^  ? 
The  horrible  display  that  fancy  views,  < 

Which  soon  the  pregnant  moments  will  produce, 

And  impudence  and  pride's  disgraceful  lot. 

"  Soon  a  stern  voice  will  teach  the  shameless  kind 
A  decent  covering,  as  they  may,  to  find, 

<    O 
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Their  naked  shoulders  from  the  sun  to  hide  I 
Was  it  amongst  barbarians  ever  known, 
That  nought  but  threats  can  bind  the  modest  zone, 

On  the  young  virgin  and  the  plighted  bride  ? 

*(  But  if  these  dainty  dames  could  read  the  skies, 
And  spy  the  slumb'ring  tempest  soon  to  rise, 

Those  lips  that  whisper  love,  would  shriek  despair : 
If  aught  of  future  times  to  me  is  known, 
The  winged  Fury  comes  in  horror  down, 

Before  the  infant's  cheek  is  cloth'd  with  hair.''  Vol.  ii.  P.  282. 

The  delicacy  of  the  translator  discovers  onlv  '  naked 
shoulders  :' — the  frontless  dames  of  Florence  are  censured, 
by  Dante,  for  a  bolder  display — 

Vandar  mostrando  con  le  poppe  il  petto — 

injudiciously  adopted,  with  improvements,  by  English  la- 
dies, whom,  with  this  gentle  hint,  we  release  from  Purga- 
tory, desirous  of  their  company  in  our  road  to  Paradise. 

*  Thro'  utter  and  thro'  middle  darkness  borne,'  we  ascend 
with  the  poet,  under  the  guidance  of  Beatrice  :  and,  as  we 
proceed  through  the  planets,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  our 
readers  a  rapid  sketch  of  our  route  and  adventures.  Ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  from  the  cen- 
tral earth  we  seek  the  moon  (the  first  heaven).  Here  we 
begin  to  feel  a  slight  degree  of  lunar  influence. 

'  Soft  smil'd  the  maid,  for  all  my  thoughts  the  knew. 
■Soft  as  the  rising  moon,  an  orient  light 
On.  her  fine  features  shone  serenely  bright. 

u  Bless  heav'n,"  she  cry'd,  "  that  on  the  lunar  sphere 
lias  landed  you  at  last."     While  thus  she  spoke, 
It  seem'd  a  shining  cloud  around  us  broke, 

And  o'er  the  welkin  roll'd  in  billows  clear. 

i  From  the  bro.ad  surge  reflex  the  solar  ray 
Flash 'd  round,  but  far  within  the  shafts  of  day ; 

Th'  setherial  lymph  that  form'd  the  subtle  tide, 
With  our  dimensions  mingling,  as  we  pass'd, 
Our  essence  enter'd,  and  our  limbs  embrae'd, 

As  thro'  the  limpid  wave  we  seem'd  to  glide.'    Vol.  iii,  r.  42. 

After  this  mystical  union,  various  spirits  are  met,  of  those 
who  had  infringed  monastic  xov;.  Beatrice,  who  is  perpe- 
tually moralisW,  discourses  with  the  poet  on  free-will.  We 
ascend  to  the  planet  Mercury,  and  converse  with  Justinian 
on  the  fall  of  Rome.  Beatrice  now  discusses  with  the  poet 
the  doctrine  of  redemption,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
— We  proceed  to  Venus,  where  the  poet  converses  with 
Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hungary,  and  debates  the  question 
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1 — Why  virtuous  parents  have  degenerate  children? — Pre- 
dictions are  heard  of  the  fate  of  Italy.  The  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  contemplated  and  described. —-We  are  next  myste- 
riously wafted  to  the  Sun.  The  pout  t  dks  here  with  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  pronounces  a  panegyric  on  St.  Fran- 
cis, arid  crives  various  relioious  instruction. — We  ascend  to 
the  planet  Mars,  where  Dante  meets  one  of  his  ancestors, 
hears  an  account  of  his  family,  the  manners  of  Florence  cen- 
sured, and  the  banishment  of  the  poet  predicted,  who  is  ad- 
vised to  write  against  the  vices  of  the  age. — In  Jupiter,  we  next 
meet  the  administrators  of  justice  upon  earth.  The  blessings 
of  revelation,  and  the  question  whether  heathens  can  be  saved, 
arc  treated  at  this  interview.  Virtuous  kings  are  applauded. 
— The  spirits  of  contemplatists  are  encountered  in  the  planet 
Saturn.  The  poet  converses  with  St.  Benedict,  and  ascends 
to  the  eighth  sphere,  or  starry  heaven.  Christ  appears  in 
triumph,  surrounded  by  the  blessed.  Conferences  occur  with 
St.  Peter  on  faith,  with  St.  James  on  virtue,  with  St.  John  and 
with  Adam. — We  reach  the  ninth  sphere,  and  listen  to  an 
harangue  of  St.  Peter's,  on  wicked  pastors.  Thence  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  empyreuni,  and  behold  the  hierarchies.  Bea- 
trice, in  beatific  vision,  observes  and  solves  the  doubts  of 
Dante,  and  inveighs  against  clerical  corruption.  In  the  em- 
pyreal heaven,  the  triumph  of  angels  and  beatified  spirits  is 
contemplated.  Here  Beatrice  remaining,  sends  St.  Bernard 
to  direct  the  poet  in  his  progress.  The  orders  of  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  evangelists,  are  described.  At  length,  the 
poet  is  admitted  to  a  nearer  view  of  the  beatific  vision,  and 
sees,  emblematically,  the  second  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  principal  subjects  of  the  thirty-three  cantos  which 
form  theParar/iso,  Ave  have  lightly  skimmed,  that  some  judge- 
inent  may  be  formed  of  this  extravagant  composition. 

From  a  chaos  of  theological  dissertations  and  historical 
narrative,  we  select  specimens  of  poetry. 

The  following  similes,  which  are  rather  characteristic  of 
the  adorned  translation  than  of  the  simpler  original,  are 
pleasing : 

f  As  the  horizon  glows  beneath  the  dawn, 
Or  when  the  dews  of  eve  refresh  the  lawn, 

When  on  the  skirts  of  heav'n  the  stars  appear, 
When  twilight  throws  around  a  dubious  gleam, 
So  a  new  squadron  from  the  world's  extreme 

Came  on.'  Vol.  iii.  r.  185. 


'  As  when  Aurora's  blush  adorns  the  East, 
The  plumy  inmates  of  the  callow  nest 
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With  flutt'ring  wing  their  genial  heat  restore ; 
Some  from  the  pendent  cradle  soar  away, 
Then  sweep  around  their  bed  in  wanton  play, 

And  venture  onward,  to  return  no  more.'     Vol.  Ill .  p.  253. 

We  shall  allow  our  readers  a  glance  at  the  hierarchies 
and  close  our  extracts  with  the  sublimest  image  of  the  bea- 
tific vision.  The  translator  is  as  enthusiastic  and  mystical  as 
Dante  himself,  but  more  sublime. 


■         '  The  high-suspended  choirs, 

Bright'ning  like  melted  ore,  in  circling  fires, 

With  heav'nly  glee,  thro'  all  the  sparkling  maze, 
By  twinkling  legions  ran,  in  number  more 
Than  human  calculations  could  explore, 

Orb  within  orb,  reflecting  blaze  on  blaze. 

'  To  heav'n's  essential  glory  chim'd  so  loud 
The  sweet  Hosannah  from  the  living  cloud, 

In  transport's  'whelming  tide  it  plung'd  my  soul. 
Thus  sung  the  hierarchies  ;  and  still  they  sing, 
And  thus  for  ever  spread  the  flaming  wing, 

Incessant  circling  round  the  steadfast  pole.'     Vol.  iii.  p.  321, 

'  Tho*  one  itself,  a  changing  aspect  wore  ; 
More  glorious  far,  and  more  intensely  bright, 
The  vision  seem'd,  as  with  a  sharper  sight 

I  try'd  the  glorious  prospect  to  explore. 

'  Three  splendours  seem'd  their  glories  to  unite, 
And  then  diverge  amid  th'  abyss  of  light, 

Each  catching  in  their  turn  the  running  blaze ; 
As  if  three  colours  of  the  show'ry  bow, 
With  bright  alternate  hues,  were  seen  to  glow, 

For  ever  blending  in  a  radiant  maze. 
The  central  glory  seem'd  a  rising  fire, 
Darting  on  either  side  his  flaming  spite '.'     Vol.  iii.  p.  36.0. 


In  Italy,  it  has  been  long  imagined  that  the  antiquated 


— ,  poem. 
Although  we  reside  dila  da  imari  c  da  i  monti,  we  have 
found  these  difficulties  superable.  The  tecchie  voci  <F 'Ita- 
lia may  be  almost  as  readily  comprehended  by  foreigners 
of  classical  erudition  and  general  acquirements,  as  by  the 
natives  of  Tuscany.  The  records  of  history  are  not  "inac- 
cessible :  and,  for  those  private  and  local  occurrences  which 
are  necessary  to  a  complete  familiarity  with  ail  the  charac- 
ters introduced,  the  modern  student  at  Florence  and  in  ton- 
don  has  alike  recourse  to  commentators. 
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To  the  Purcstorio,  Mr.  Boyd  has  prefixed  a  preliminary 
essay,  principally  founded  on  a  conjecture  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  Dante  were  intended  to  be  allegorical  pictures 
of  confirmed  depravity,  and  to  develope  the  moral  discipline 
to  which  men  are  subjected  in  this  life.  The  entire  trans- 
lation is  accompanied  with  similar  essays,  notes,  and  illus- 
trations, in  which  the  researches  of  commentators,  facts  and 
arguments  derived  from  history,  metaphysics,  theology, 
mysticism,  and  philosophy,  combine  to  elucidate  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  the  translator ;  sometimes  they 
assist  also  the  poetical  reader,  but  more  frequently,  in  our 
judgement,  they  are  misplaced. 

The  censures  which,  in  our  former  review,  were  excited 
by  the  disgraceful  rhymes  admitted  by  the  translator,  we  re- 
gret, have  been  unavailing.  For  omissions  and  typographi- 
cal errors — extremelv  numerous,  and  scarcely  pardonable — ■ 
we  are  desired  to  admit,  as  an  apology,  distance  from  the 
press. 


Art.  II. — Modern  Geography.     By  John  Pinkerton.     {Con- 
tinued from  p.  10.  qfaur  last  Volume.) 

WE  return,  with  pleasure,  to  this  very  complete  system 
of  geography,  which  we  left  unwillingly,  and  which  various 
circumstances  have,  till  now,  prevented  us  from  resuming. 
We  have  enlarged  sufficiently  on  our  author's  plan,  and  on 
those  improvements  which,  we  think,  may  still  be  made  in 
future  systems — for  we  do  not  despair  of  bringing  works  on 
this  subject  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  perfection.  As  geo- 
graphy has  at  length  advanced  beyond  '  a  mere  muster-roll 
of  names'  that  have  little  connexion  with  each  other,  or 
with  any  system  of  geology  and  natural  history,  Ave  may 
be  allowed  to  examine  these  volumes  at  a  greater  extent 
than  usual,  and  to  pursue,  scientifically,  what  has  now,  for 
tbt*  first  time,  begun  to  assume  the  form  of  science.  We 
believe  no  nation  can  boast  of  a  system  of  geography 
equally  complete,  as  nothing  is  omitted  which  the  latest 
travelers  and  navigators  could  supply. 

In  every  arrangement  of  the  subject,  the  author's  own 
country  is  allowed  to  possess  the  first  place,  both  in  the  order 
and  the  proportion  of  attention  bestowed.  Even  in  the  ar- 
rangement that  we  proposed,  and  which  we  consider  to  be 
preferable,  as  a  geographical  plan,  to  the  present,  which  is 
chiefly  political,  this  venial  predilection  might  have  been 
indulged. 

J  rom  the  late  returns,  the  population  of  England,  as  we 
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suspected,  and  many  years  since  endeavoured  to  show  in 
opposition  to  Dr.  Price;  has  been  rated  too  low.  From  the 
statements  before  us,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  usually  estimated  at  scarcely  more  than 
eight  millions,  falls  little  short  of  nine  millions  and  a  half. 
Our  principal  source  of  population  is,  in  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
opinion,  Belgic;  for  the  various  incursions  of  the  Angh,  the 
Jutes,  and  even  the  Saxons,  were,  in  his  estimation,  too 
inconsiderable  to  produce  much  impression  upon  it.  If  this 
position  admit  of  an  exception,  it  may  be  sought,  we  think, 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  there  are  still 
striking  traces  of  a  Celtic  language  and  Celtic  manners. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  this  country,  Mr.  Pinkerton  speaks 
tvith  a  judicious  discrimination,  and  confirms  what  the  au- 
thor of  this  article  has  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  inculcate 
in  the  Critical  Review,  that  our  reputed  Druidical  remains 
are  by  no  means  of  that  peculiar  nature  and  appropriate 
appearance,  which  would  show  them  to  be  of  foreign  deri- 
vation.    The  following  passage  is  peculiarly  judicious. 

'  Cassar  speaks  of  Druidism  as  a  recent  institution  ;  and  such  being 
the  case,  it  is  probable  that  it  originated  from  the  Phoenician  facto- 
ries, established  in  wooden  fortresses  on  the  coast,  the  usual  practice 
of  commercial  nations,  whin  trading  with  savage  or  barbarous  races. 
The  tenets  correspond  with  what  little  exists  of  Phoenician  mytholo- 
gy, and  the  missionaries  of  that  refined  people  might  be  not  a  little 
•zealous  in  their  diffusion.  However  this  be,  the  ancient,  authors, 
from  whom  we  derive  our  sole  authentic  information  concerning  the 
Druids,  minutely  describe  their  religious  rites,  but  are  totally  silent 
concerning  any  monuments  of  stone  being  used  among  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  mention  gloomy  groves,  and  spreading  oaks,  as  the 
only  scenes  of  the  Druidic  ceremonies.  Yet  our  antiquaries  will  even 
infer,  that  Stcnehenge  is  a  Druidic  monument,  though  it  be  situated 
in  an  extensive  plain,  where  not  a  vestige  of  wood  appears,  and  where 
the  very  soil  is  reputed  adverse  to  its  vegetation. 

'  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  vain  effort  of  antiquarian  investigation,  to 
attempt  to  discriminate  the  remains  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  from 
those  of  the  Druidic  period;  indeed,  if  we  set  aside  the  authorities  of 
modern  antiquaries,  commonly  visionary  and  discordant,  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  any  sound  or  real  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  following  have  been  esteemed  Druid  monuments  by  Borlase  : 
1.  Single  stones  erect  :  2.  Rock  idols  and  pierced  stones  :  8.  Rocking- 
S tones  used  as  ordeals  :  4.  Sepulchres  of  two,  three,  or  more  stones  : 
5.  Circular  temples,  or  rather  circles  of  erect  stones  :  6.  Barrows  or 
tumuli :  7.  Cromlechs,  or  heaps  of  stones  :  8.  Rock-basons,  imagined 
to  have  been  used  in  Druidic  expiations:  0.  Caves,  used  as  places  of 
retreat  iii  time  of  war.  But  as  most  of  those  relics  may  also  be  found 
in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  it  becomes  hazardous  to  pronounce  whe- 
ther they  be  Gothic  or  Celtic;  and,  as  we  learn  from  ancient  authors 
that  the  Germans  had  no  Druids,  to  bestow  the  name  of  Druidic  up- 
(3n   such  monuments,  is  the  mere  wantonness  of  conjecture.     It  isy 
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however,  most  probable,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants,  as  is  ever  the 
practice  in  the  infancy  of  society,  made  use  of  wood,  not  stone,  in 
their  religious  as  well  as  in  their  domestic  erections.  If  we  survey  the 
various  savage  regions  of  the  globe,  we  shall  seldom  or  never  perceive 
the  use  of  stone;  and  it  is  certainly  just  to  infer,  that  the  savages  of 
the  west,  were  not  more  skilful  than  those  of  the  East;  nor  those  of 
the  old  continents  and  islands,  than  those  of  the  new.  However  this 
be,  a  learned  ignorance  upon  such  topics,  is  preferable  to  an  assumed 
and  imaginary  knowledge. 

'  But  as  many  of  these  monuments  are  found  in  Germany,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  Iceland;  and  as  the  Icelandic  writers  in  particular,  often 
indicate  their  origin  and  use,  which  are  unknown  in  the  Celtic  re- 
cords, there  is  every  reason  to  attribute  them  to  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  society,  when  the  Belgic  colonies  introduced  agriculture,  and  a  lit- 
tle further  progress  in  the  rude  arts  of  barbarism.'     Vol.  i.   p.  27- 

The  illustrations  of  this  opinion,  in  the  singular  remain  of 
Stonehenge,  with  the  account  of  the  Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Norman  antiquities,  are  too  extensive  to  be  enlarged  on  in 
this  place. 

The  political  geography  is  narrated  with  great  candour 
and  impartiality;  and  the  chapter  on  civil  geography  con- 
tain': a  general  description  of  the  minuter  objects  of  cus- 
toms, manners,  roads,  inland  navigation,  &c.  compacted 
with  skill,  and  explained  with  precision.  Indeed,  little  space 
is  lost  in  useless  detail ;  and  the  Satisfactory  account  of  the 
principal  cities  alone  might  fill  a  volume  in  the  hands  of  a 
Wordy  author.  The  total  amount  of  property,  shipped  and 
unshipped  in  the  port  of  London,  in  one  year,  amounts  to 
nearly  sixty-seven  millions. 

The  natural  geography,  though  not  a  new  branch  in  a 
geographical  work,  is  yet  new,  if  we  consider  its  extent,  its 
scientific  form,  and  the  mutual  connexion  of  its  different 
parts.  The  climate  of  England  is,  in  our  author's  opinion, 
changed  since  1775,  and  is  now  more  moist  and  cold  than 
before.  The  change  occurred,  we  believe,  a  little  earlier  ; 
and  Mr.  Herschcl  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  cause — ■ 
we  dare  not  say  satisfactorily,  or  to  our  conviction.  Such, 
however,  may  be  the  truth,  The  face  of  the  country  is 
explained  from  Mr.  Pennant's  Arctic  Zoology,  which  con- 
tains a  description  of  the  shores,  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
straits  of  Dover.  In  a  late  work,  he  has  proceeded  some- 
what further ;  but  no  author  has  given  similar  descriptions, 
of  the  luxuriant  coasts  of  Hampshire,  the  bleaker  and  more 
barren  shores  of  Dorset,  the  verdant  and  variegated  hills  of 
Devon,  the  bolder  marble  rocks  of  Baticombe,  extending  to 
the  embouchure  of  the  Tamar.  It  is  not,  however,  our  bu- 
siness to  supply  lacunae ;  and  we  trust,  in  another  edition, 
the  sketch  will  be  more  full  and  complete. 
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In  the  account  of  soil  and  agriculture,  there  arc  mam 

circumstances  of  interest  and  curiosity.  Among  the  latter, 
we  may  reckon  the  products  of  horticulture,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  an  acre  is  supposed  to  yield 
120/.  annually. 

The  rivers  next  claim  the  author's  attention — though  we 
wish  a  description  of  the  mountains  had  preceded,  from 
which  the  different  streams  are  derived. 

'  In  general  it  may  be  observed  of  the  Eritish  rivers,  that  the  length 
of  their  course  is  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  con- 
tinental streams.  The  length  of  the  Thames  compared  with  that  of 
the  Danube,  is  only  as  1  to?,  and  with  that  of  the  Nile,  as  I  to  12. 
The  Kian  Keu  of  China,  and  the  river  of  Amazons  in  South  America, 
extend  through  a  progress  of  more  than  fifteen  times  the  length  of  that 
of  the  Thames.  The  rivers  of  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  Eng- 
land, present  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  north  ;  the  former  pur- 
suing a  flow  and  inert  course  over  mud,  between  level  banks,  amid 
rich  and  extensive  meadows ;  while  the  latter  roll  their  clear  torrents 
overbeds  of  gravel,  between  elevated  banks,  and  rocky  precipices; 
and  even  when  verdant  levels  occur,  the  stream  still  retains  its  banks 
and  beds  of  gravel. 

'  The  mountains  form  another  grand  feature  of  geography.  They 
seldom  appear  single,  but  are  either  disposed  in  lines  or  ridges,  called 
chains,  or  in  anomalous  clusters.  When  they  can  be  arranged  under 
the  first  form  or  denomination,  as  the  Alps  for  example,  or  the  Pyre- 
nees, they  afford  great  clearness  to  geographical  limits  and  descrip- 
tions. It  is  not,  however,  to  be  conceived,  that  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains forms  one  series,  as  delineated  in  small  maps,  for  the  leading 
summits  diverge  on  both  sides  into  extensive  ribs,  gradually  melting 
into  the  champaign  country.  And  the  clusters,  if  accurately  sur- 
veyed, will  generally  be  found  to  present  central  elevations,  whence 
smaller  branches  irradiate. 

'  While  Bennevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  is  not  much 
above  one  quarter  of  the  height  of  .Mont  Blanc,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Alps,  the  English  and  Welsh  summits  aspire  to  heights  still  less  con- 
siderable; Snowden  being  only  ."oD'S  English  feet  above  the  sea3  while 
Bennevis  is  4387,  or  by  other  accounts,  4350.  But  Wharn,  or 
Wharnside,  in  Yorkshire,  was  estimated  at  4050.'     Vol.  i.   r.  11  J. 

The  following  account  of  the  height  of  the  British  moun- 
tains  is  too  curious  to  be  overlooked: 

'  In  the  map  of  the  West  Riding,  in  Gary's  English  Atlas,  Wharn 
is  said  to  be  I78O  yards,  or  .5340  feet;  while  Ingleborough  is  \J(U> 
yards,  or  5°.80  feet;  and  Pennigant  1 7-10  yards,  or  .5220  feet.  This 
measurement  is  from  the  map  of  Yorkshire,  by  Jeffries. 

'  Mr.  Housman,  in  his  Description  of  Cumberland,  &c.  (Carlisle* 
1800,  Svo.)  is  the  most  recent  authority  for  the  height  of  the  British 
mountains,  which  he  exhibits  in  the  following  table  : 
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'  Heights  of  the  mountains  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Feet. 

Snowden,  in  Wales,  by  Waddington,      -  34.j6 

Whernside,                           Do.           -  4030 

Pendle  hill,                             Do.                                     -  3411 

Penr.ygent,                              Do.  393Q 

Ingleborough,                          Do.          -  3QS7 

Helwellyn,  by  Donald, 3324 

Skiddaw,             Do.-         -           .....  3270 

Cross -fell,            Do. 3390 

Saddleback,        Do. 304S 

Benlomond,          -          _.----.  3240 

Benevish,          -           -           -           --.--  4-360 

Ben-y-bourd  higher,  "}     By  Pennant. 

Laghin-y-gair,  > 

Benwewish,  )     Perpetual  snow. 

Skiddaw,  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  "Walker,  from  the  plane  ?  .,,.,.-. 

of  the  sea,  at  Whitehaven,          -            -            -           -  .]" 

Cross-fell,  by  Pennant,           -          -          -         -       .  -         -  3S30 

'  But  great  skill  and  precision  are  required  in  measuring  the  heights 
of  mountains.  A  late  excellent  mathematician,  Mr.  Ewart,  of  Lan- 
caster, measured  the  height  of  Ingleborough,  with  select  and  high- 
priced  instruments,  and  great  care.  Here  is  the  result,  as  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Dr.  Garnett: 

*.   Height  of  Ingleborough  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  iu  feet  and  deci- 
mals. 

By  barometrical  admeasurement,         ...         -         2377,12 
By  trigonometrical,  -  -  -         -         -         -         2380,79 

Difference  only         -  3,07 

'  Wharn  cannot  be  above  100  feet  higher,  while  Pendle  and  Pen- 
nigant  are  lower.  The  measurements  by  Donald  are  probably  near 
the  truth  ;  Crossfell  being,  in  Dr.  Garnett's  opinion,  the  highest 
mountain  in  England. 

'  Mr.  Housman  has,  however,  given  a  good  general  view  of  the 
English  mountains.  On  coming  from  the  south  (p.  5.)  they  begin  in 
Derbyshire,  stretching  a  little  into  Cheshire.  The  tops  of  the-  ridges 
are  commonly  wet  and  boggy,  and  produce  heath,  bent- grass,  and 
rushes.  They  are  almost  universally  calcareous.  Near  Penrith 
(p.  S.)  they  almost  wholly  disappear.  The  summit  of  Crossfell  (p.  1  3.) 
is  scarcely  100U  yards  above  the  sea,  and  presents  a  large  heap  of  loosi 
whitish  free-stone,  or,  more  probably,  argillaceous  grit.'  Vol.  i, 
p. 111. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  mountains,  we  have  a  general  ac- 
count; and  it  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
particular  and  discriminated  statement.  The  region  of 
granite  is  not  accurately  pointed  out  ;  and  the  mixture  of 
schiiJiib  and  granite — did  a  system  like  our  author's  admit  of 
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so  minute  an  inquiry — would  afford  some  curious  subjects  of 
remark. 

The  botany  of  England  is  explained,  in  general,  with  suf- 
ficient precision,  and  to  an  extent,  as  well  as  with  a  degree  of 
interest  and  accuracy,  which,  in  so  extensive  a  work,  we  con- 
fess we  scarcely  expected.  The  author  considers  plants 
as  divided  into  natural  classes,  and  enlarges  only  on  the 
more  scarce  and  curious  *. 

Of  the  zoology,  the  account  is  sufficiently  perfect,  if  we 
except  the  class  of  fishes.  The  sting-ray  and  the  torpedo  are 
caught  in  Torbay.  The  conger-eel  is  sometimes  found  of 
an  immense  size  ;  and  the  whiting,  with  some  others,  should 
not  have  been  confounded  with  the  rest,  under  the  compre- 
hensive addition  of  '  S(c.  &'c.  &V.'  The  lobster  is  more  com- 
mon on  the  coast  of  Sussex  than  at  Scarborough  ;  and,  had 
our  author  tasted  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  prawn,  it  would 
not  have  been  omitted.  The  crawfish  is  specifically  distinct 
from  the  lobster. 

The  manganese  is  copious  in  Devonshire,  which  now  fur  • 
nishes  nearly  the  whole  that  the  bleachino--«rounds  and  the 
potteries  require  ;  and  the  marbles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Torbay,  vie  with  those  of  foreign  countries  in  beauty  of 
tint,  and  variety  of  veins. 

The  description  of  Scotland  is  peculiarly  full  and  distinct. 
It  is  written  with  real  warmth  of  heart.  The  statistical  state- 
ments, published  by  sir  John  Sinclair,  though  unequal,  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  unsatisfactory,  have  greatly  assisted  the 
author.  After  having  accompanied  various  travelers  in  these 
regions,  we  have  little  to  add  to  accounts  thus  brought  to- 
gether in  a  focus.  The  ancient  history  of  Scotland  we 
have  already  followed,  under  the  guidance  of  our  author. 
As  we  have  noticed  the  mountains  of  England,  let  us  offer, 
in  addition,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Scotland. 

'  The  Grampian  hills  may  be  considered  as  a  grand  frontier  chain, 
extending  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stonehaven,  and  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Highlands,  though  four  or  five  counties  on 
the  north-east  of  that  chain,  have,  in  their  eastern  and  northern  parts, 
the  name  and  advantage  of  Lowlands.  The  transition  to  the  Gram- 
pians is  gradual,,  the  first  chain,  according  to  general  Roy,  consisting 
of  the  Sadley-hills  on  the  east,  the  Ochils  in  the  middle,  and  Ompsy- 
btlls  on  the  west.  To  the  Grampian  chain  belongs  Ben  Lomond 
(3262)3  Ben  Ledy  (300.0)  ;  Ben  More  (3903);  Ben  Lawres,  the 
chief  summit  (4015) j  Shihallion  (3564);  Ben  Veflich  (3300)j  and 
other  less  important  elevations  on  the  east.  Mount  Buttock  in  Kin- 
cardinshire,  is  3465  feet.  Ben  Cruachan,  in  Argyleshire,  is  a  solitary 
mountain,  of  3300  feet  above  the  sea. 

*  We  may  remark  a  singular  error  of  the  press: — Thejaleft  of  the  shops  is  said  t« 
be  the  powdered  root  of  a  spec«e  if,  tus  found  in  Turkey  This  word  may  be  more 
readily  confounded  with /a/a/r,  than  with  sa!e/i,  the  sutistance  intended. 
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(  Ben  Nevis  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain,  being  esti- 
mated at  4350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  not  much  above  a  quar- 
ter of  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  mountain  has  not  hitherto  been 
explored  by  any  mineralogist.  On  the  N.  E.  side  it  presents  a  pre- 
cipice, nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  prodigious  height,  by  some  ac- 
counts 1500  feet.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  grand,  exhibiting 
most  of  the  western  Highlands,  from  the  paps  of  Jura,  to  the  hills  of 
Cullen  in  Skey ;  on  the  east  it  extends  to  Ben  Lawres,  in  Perthshire, 
and  the  river  Ness  ;  extent  of  view  about  eighty  miles.  The  supe- 
rior half  of  the  mountain  is  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  sum- 
mit is  flat,  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  forms  an  easy  pavement,  pro- 
bably of  granite.  Snow  remains  in  the  crevices  throughout  the  yearj 
but  here  are  no  glaciers,  nor  other  magnificent  Alpine  features. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  divide  the  remaining  mountains  of  the 
Highlands  into  distinct  lines  or  groupes:  they  shall,  therefore,  be 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  order  of  proximity.  To  the  N.  W.  of  Ben 
Nevis  is  the  long  mountain  of  Corriarok,  near  Fort  Augustus,  over 
which  a  military  road  has  been  directed,  in  a  zig-zag  direction.  From 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  arises  the  rapid  river  Spey;  and  other  streams 
run  to  the  west,  circumstances  which  indicate  great  elevation.  About 
thirty  miles  to  the  east,  rises  the  mountain  Cairngorn  (-106*0  feet;, 
or  the  blue  mountain,  clothed  with  almost  perpetual  snow,  and  re- 
markable for  quartz,  of  different  colours,  chiefly  the  smoaky  kind, 
well  known  to  lapidaries.  The  other  chief  mountains  in  this  region, 
are  those  of  Braemar,  or  Scairsoch,  at  the  source  of  the  Dee ;  Ben 
Awn,  and  many  of  smaller  height,  such  as  Benibqurd,  Benachie,  &:e. 

'  In  the  second  division  of  the  Highlands,  which  lies  beyond  Loch 
Linny  and  Loch  Ness,  the  mountains  are  yet  more  numerous,  but  not 
so  memorable.  The  western  shore,  in  particular,  is  crowded  with 
hills,  from  the  island  of  Skey  to  cape  Wrath,  while  a  branch,  spread- 
ing eastward  towards  Ord-head  (ICoOfeet)  forms,  what  are  termed  by 
seamen,  the  Paps  of  Caithness  (1.92.9  feet).  The  chief  mountains  on 
the  west  of  Ross-shire,  are  Ben  Chat,  Ben  Chasker,  Ben  G<Jich,  on 
the  south  of  Loch  Broom  ;  Ben  Nore,  on  the  north  of  that  commo- 
dious haven  ;  and  the  hills  of  Cuinak,  on  the  south  of  Ca!  r:i  bay,  or 
in  the  native  language  Kylis-Cuin.  More  inland,  are  Be-a  Foskaigj 
and  the  chief  mountain  in  this  district,  Ben  Wevis  (3?20  fcjet).'  Vol.i. 
P.  183. 

The  account  of  the  Scottish  islands,  includi  &g  the  Shet- 
land isles,  is  peculiarly  correct  and  discriminate*!. 

Though  Ireland  be  sufficiently  known,  its  -situation  and 
connexions  should  not  have  been  wholly  overlooked.  Our 
author  thinks  its  population  also  chiefly  Belgi.c,  though  lost 
in  the  Celtic  colonies  crowding  from  England  and  Wales. 
We  suspect  that  the  Belgae  never  reached  Ireland,  and  that 
its  Gothic  inhabitants  came  chiefly  from  Scandinavia.  Thfe 
Gaelic  was  the  prevailing  language;  and  its  customs,  as  well 
as  its  religion  and  manners,  are  chiefly  Celtic. 

France  is  the  state  next  described  ;  and  the  author's 
tprehensive  and  philosophical  system  \s,  in  this  seetiun, 
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peculiarly  conspicuous :  his  assistance,  however,  from  the 
scientific  authors  of  the  neighbouring  republic,  has  been 
very  considerable. 

'  To  attempt  to  describe  the  present  government  of  France  would 
be  as  vague  as  writing  on  the  sands  of  a  troubled  ocean,  as  the  whole 
may  be  radically  changed  in  the  short  space  that  this  sheet  is  at  the 
press.  At  present  the  form  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  than  any  other,  the  first  consul  representing  the  president 
of  the  United  States ;  while  the  senates,  instead  of  being  permanent, 
are  summoned  or  dismissed  at  his  will,  and  are  ruled  by  a  devoted  ma- 
jority. Equally  futile  would  be  the  attempt  to  describe  laws,  where 
there  is  no  code;  and  which  fluctuate  according  to  the  despotism  or 
clemency  of  the  rulers.'     Vol.  i.  p.  253. 

The  population  of  France,  before  the  revolution,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  amounted  to  twenty-six  millions.  By  Dr. 
Price,  who  wished  to  raise  the  power  and  importance  of  the 
rival  kingdom,  it  was  increased  to  thirty  millions:  but  we 
formerly  showed,  on  examining  the  best  data,  with  which 
Dr.  Price  Mas  not  acquainted,  that  it  could  not  exceed 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  millions.  Ancient  France  we 
should  now  place  at  not  more  than  twenty  millions;  and  the 
modern  republic,  even  with  its  new  acquisitions,  must  be 
under  thirty  millions.  The  reflexions  on  the  political  rela- 
tions of  this  stal**  are  peculiarly  valuable. 

4  The  political  importance  and  relations  of  France  continue  to  be 
vast j  nor  was  the  prodigious  power  of  this  state  ever  so  completely 
felt  and  acknowledged,  as  after  a  revolution  and  a  war  which  threat- 
ened her  very  existence.  When  expected  to  fall  an  easy  prey,  she 
suddenly  arose  the  aggressor,  and  has  astonished  Europe  by  the  rapi- 
dity and  extent  of  her  victories.  The  rivalry  of  many  centuries  be- 
tween  France  and  England  sunk  into  a  petty  dispute,  when  compared 
with  this  mightv  contest,  which  will  be  felt  and  deplored  by  distant, 
posterity.  Yet  by  the  protection  of  alb  ruling  Providence  the  British 
empire  ros'e  superior  to  the  struggles,  and  remained  free  from  those 
sct-nes  of  catnage  and  devastation,  which  attended  the  French  progress 
into  other  cotm tries:  and  the  French  navy  being  reduced  to  so  insigni- 
ficajnt  a  force,  Great  Britain  has  less  tu  apprehend  from  France,  than 
at  anv  former'  period.  Yet  this  invaluable  advantage  is  somewhat  di- 
minished by  the  decided  preponderance  of  French  power  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  particularly  in  Holland,  which  formed  the  grand  chain  of  our 
commercial  intercourse.  After  all  the  continental  powers  have  failed, 
it  would  be*  vain  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  them,  single  and  detached, 
can  be  reaWy  formidable  to  France.  And  though  some  thousands  of 
miserable  peasants  may  be  at  any  time  indued  by  foreign  gold  to  form 
an  insurrection  in  any  country,  and  desperadoes  as  easily  found  to  con- 
duct them,  yet  there  is  little  cause  to  suppose  that  France  would  be 
divided  agaunst  itself;  for  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  country  may 
be  pronoumeed  essential  passions  of  a  Frenchman,  who  despises  a  fo- 
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reigner  while  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  requesting  his  assistance. 
The  distance  of  Russia,  the  second  if  not  the  first  power  on  the  conti- 
nent, renders  her  favour  or  enmity  of  small  importance  to  France;  but 
between  this  last  country  and  the  Austrian  power  lasting  jealousy  and 
enmity  have  subsisted,  since  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  V;  and 
a  collision  of  interests  in  Germany,  Swisserland,  and  Italy  have  con- 
tributed to  maintain  this  rivalry.  The  envied  acquisition  of  Silesia, 
and  other  causes,  have  likewise  excited  a  rooted  hatred  between  Au- 
stria and  Prussia,  it  is  natural  that  the  latter  country  should  either  con- 
spire with  France  against  the  Austrian  greatness,  or  connive  at  its  fall. 
Yet  to  a  calm  and  unprejudiced  spectator  it  might  appear  the  most 
sound  policy  for  these  three  great  powers  to  abandon  inimical  views, 
and  to  regard  with  a  general  eye  of  defence  and  jealousy  the  growing 
and  already  exorbitant  power  of  Russia ;  which  may  in  time  consider 
them  as  provinces,  and  overflow  Europe  with  another  torrent  of  bar- 
barism.'    Vol.  i.  v.  25:3. 

The  rivers  of  France,  as  usual,  precede  the  description  of 
the  mountains.  These  are,  however,  described  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  from  the  best  authors :  yet,  it"  we  mistake 
not,  an  oryctologieal  map,  in  one  of  the  former  volumes  of 
the  Journal  de  Physique,  would  have  given  greater  accuracy 
and  distinctness  to  the  description.  We  shall  select,  as  a 
specimen,  an  account  of  Mont  Perdu,  one  of  the  highest 
pics  of  the  Pyrenees,  about  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

'  The  Pyrenean  chain  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  shaggy  ridge,  pre- 
senting the  segment  of  a  circle  fronting  France,  and  defending  at 
each  extremity  till  it  disappears  in  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean.  Thus 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  only  high  hills  appear,  and  in  like  manner  on  the 
east,  beyond  the  summit  Canigou,  the  elevations  gradually  diminish. 
The  highest  summits  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Blocks  of 
granite  are  interspersed  with  vertical  bands,  argillaceous  and  calcare- 
ous, the  latter  primitive  or  secondary,  and  supplying  the  marbles  of 
Campan  and  Antin,  of  beautiful  red  spotted  with  white,  though  the 
general  mountain  mass  be  grey.  To  the  S.  and  W.  the  Pyrenees  pre- 
sent nothing  but  dreadful  sterility,  but  on  the  N.  and  E.  the  descent 
is  more  gradual,  and  affords  frequent  woods  and  pastures.  Besides 
the  dreadful  fall  of  rocks,  undermined  by  the  waters,  they  are  exposed 
to  Lavanges,  or  the  impetuous  descent  of  vast  masses  of  snow,  called 
Avalanches  in  Swisserland,  and  have  their  glaciers  and  other  terrific 
features  of  the  Alps. 

*  According  to  Ramond  the  very  summit  of  Mont  Perdu  abounds 
with  marine  spoils,  and  must  have  been  covered  by  the  sea  ;  an  ob- 
servation confirmed  by  Lapeyrouse.  This  mountain  is  of  very  diffi- 
cult access,  as  the  calcareous  rock  often  assumes  the  form  of  perpen- 
dicular walls,  from  lOO  to  600  feet  in  height  5  and  the  snows,  ice, 
and  glaciers,  encrease  the  difficulty;  nor  did  these  naturalists  attain 
the  summit,  though  they  could  observe  that  the  rock  corresponded  in 
form  and  nature  with  those  which  they  ascended.  A  singular  feature 
«f  the  Pyrenees  consists  of  what  are  called  honks ,  or  walls  disposed  in 
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a  circular  form.  Near  the  summit  of  Mont  Perdu  Is  a  considerable 
lake,  more  than  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  throws  its 
waters  to  the  east  into  the  Spanish  valley  of  Beoussa  ;  and  which  the 
travellers  consider  as  a  proof  that  Mont  Perdu  really  belongs  to  Spain, 
and  that  Tuccaroy  forms  the  boundary.  The  best  maps  of  the  Pyre- 
nees are  erroneous,  as  this  lake  has  no  connection  with  the  noted  cas- 
cades of  Marborc,  which  flow  from  another  lake  to  the  west;  and  La- 
peyrouse  has  pointed  out  other  gross  mistakes  in  the  topography  of  this 
interesting  district.  He  adds  that  it  is  probable  that  the  sole  access  to 
thesummit  of  Mont  Perdu  will  be  iound  on  the  side  of  Spain,  there 
being  threee  summits  called  by  the  Spaniards  Las  Ties  Sotellas,  or  the 
Three  Sisters ;  the  highest  being  to  the  north,  and  the  lowest  on  the 
south,  but  separated,  as  would  appear,  by  large  glaciers.  From  this 
view  of  the  Pyrenees,  Lapeyrouse  concludes  that  there  exist  chains  of 
mountains,  in  which  bands  of  granite,  porphyry,  trap,  hornblende, 
and  pctrosilex,  alternate  vertically  with  primitive  limestone,  and  are 
so  intermingled  as  to  prove  a  common  origin.  P>ut  in  the  Pyrenees 
these  bands  are  surmounted  by  secondary  limestone,  replete  with  ma- 
rine spoils,  and  containing  even  skeletons  cf  animals,  so  that  he  con- 
cludes that  the  highest  mountains  of  the  chain  must  have  yielded  to 
the  fury  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the  secondary  parts  alone  now  exist. 
Mr.  Townsend  observes,  that  the  limestone  and  schistus  feed  the  ve- 
getation on  the  N.  of  the  Pyrenees,  while  the  south  is  barren  and  con- 
sists of  granite ;  while,  in  fact,  mountains  are  generally  barren  and 
precipitous  on  the  S.  and  W.  because  the  most  violent  rains  and  tem- 
pests come  from  those  regions.'     Vol.  i.  p.  275. 

'  If  France  be  divided  by  imaginary  lines  from  E.  to  W.  into  nearly 
four  equal  parts,  the  most  northern  of  these  divisions  will  bear  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  in  its  climate  and  vegetable  produce  to  the  S.  of 
England;  the  second  differs  principally  from  the  first  in  exhibiting 
here  and  there  a  few  vineyards;  in  the  third,  fields  of  maize  begin  to 
make  their  appearance;  and  the  fourth  is  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  intermixing  groves  of  olive  trees  with  its  exuberant  harvests, 
and  its  overflowing  vintages.'     Vol.  i.  r.Q77- 

The  botany  of  this  kingdom  is  not  detailed  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  that  of  Eno-kmd  :  and  the  zoology  furnishes  no 
subject  of  particular  observation.  In  mineralogy,  the  French 
naturalists  magnify  their  treasures  beyond  the  truth;  and 
their  accounts  must  be  received  with  some  limitation.  Mr. 
Pinkerton  seems  to  have  trusted  them  too  implicitly.    . 

The  description  of  the  Netherlands  is  short,  and  affords 
little  subject  for  remark.  While  the  rival  of  Holland,  this 
country  will  not  emerge  into  importance!  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England j  it  might  become  opulent  and  powerful. 
Pjnt  the  protection  of  England  would  avail  little  against  the 
continental  power  of  France. 

One  of  tire  great  inconveniences  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
arrangement,  whether  political  or  geographical,  is  the  se- 
paration of  parts  of  kingdoms,  by  nature  and  every  other 
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circumstance  closely  united.  Thus  the  empire  of  Russia,  in 
Europe,  is  separated  from  that  in  Asia,  though  merely  the  Ura- 
lian  Chain,  and  even  a  more  ideal  boundary  towards  the 
south,  is  the  only  barrier  of  a  people  scarcely  differing  in 
origin,  in  manners,  or  government.  While  Mr,  Piukerton 
lias  properly  extended  the  confines  of  geography,  he  has 
omitted  some  of  its  more  essential  parts ;  and  one  very  im- 
portant omission  is  the  extent  and  limits  of  countries  on  each 
bide  of  those  described,  as  well  as  their  natural  connexions 
with  those  most  nearly  allied  to  them.  By  the  partition  of 
Poland,  he  tells  us  that  Russia,  in  Europe,  extends  from  the 
Dniester  to  the  Uralian  Chain.  But  the  southern  bounda- 
ries— viz.  the  Black  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Azof;  the  north-east- 
ern, which,  speaking  generally,  are  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and 
the  chain  of  lakes  communicating  with  the  White  Sea,  as 
well  as  Prussia  on  its  west — deserve  also  particular  notice. 
The  extent  described  is  the  largest  diameter  from  the  south- 
west to  the  north-east. 

The  omission  we  complain  of  is  not  exclusively  confined 
to  the  kingdom  before  us.  The  Russians  are  of  a  Selavonian 
race — the  descendents  of  the  Sarmatx< — distinguished  from 
the  Goths  and  the  Tartars,  though  occasionally  mixed  with 
the  latter,  resembling  them  in  person,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  manners.  Dr.  Guthrie  has  shown  that  the  mythology  of 
pagan  Russia  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  Greece ; 
and,  from  the  Grecian  establishments  on  the  north  of  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  the  coincidence  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained. It  is  the  interest  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  our  au- 
thor's opinion,  to  direct  the  arms  of  Russia  to  the  east.  The 
Grecian  islands  would  willingly  accede  to  her  dominion  ; 
and  perhaps  the  Porte  might  readily  resign  these,  if  her 
other  possessions,  in  this  moment  of  her  decline,  were  gua- 
rantied. 

The  civil  geography  of  Russia  is  explained  very  satisfac- 
torily, under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  the  best  au- 
thors. The  inhabitants  are  of  various  kinds ;  and  the  Lap- 
lander, the  mildest  of  the  human  race,  is  also  the  weakest 
and  the  least  attractive.  Of  European  Russia,  the  sea  seems 
once  to  have  covered  a  considerable  part.  The  White  Sea 
formerly  approached  the  celebrated  Permia,  though  now  se- 
ven hundred  miles  distant;  and  the  dry  arid  plains  to  the 
north  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  as  well  as  those  interposed  between 
the  last  sea  and  the  Caspian,  show  very  clearly  an  alluvial 
origin  at  no  very  distant  period.  In  the  south  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  European  Russia,  the  soil  is  rich  even  to  an 
injurious  luxuriance;  and,  did  Russia  know  her  own  interests, 
her  capital  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don  and 
the  Wolo-a.     In  the  centre,  however,  of  this  kingdom,  there 
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is  some  elevated  ground,  with  traces  of  granite,  which  at 
least  prove  that  tlie   whole  is  not  of  secondary  formation.  • 
The  chief  mountains  are  those  of  Oiouetz  on  the  north-west, 
ffnd  the  vast  Uralian  Chain  on  the  east. 

The  botany  of  Russia  is  indebted,  for  the  scanty  know- 
ledge' we  have  obtained  of  it,  to  German  naturalists;  andj 
in  zoology,  we  find  little  novelty.  The  mineralogy  of  Rus- 
sia is  better  known;  but  we  cannot  enlarge  on  it.  In  the  de- 
scription of  Spitzbergen,  one  of  the  Russian  islands,  we  see 
how  low  the  powers  of  nature  may  be  depressed  by  the 
coldness  of  the  climate:  its  rigors  are  equaled  only  bv  what 
is  described  in  captain  Cook's  second  voyage  in  the  higher 
latitudes  of  the  antarctic  regions — the  Island  of  Desolation. 

The  Austrian  dominions  are  composed  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  arch-duchy  of  Austria,  and  the 
grand  duchy  of  Transylvania.  By  the  Venetian  territory  and 
Dalmatia,  it  is,  perhaps,  amply  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
the  Netherlands — a  distant  appendage,  and,  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  of  no  very  considerable  value.  The  title  of  empe- 
ror is  chiefly  ornamental ;  and  gives,  at  this  time,  only  a  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  power,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  assert, 
since,  if  resisted  ^  compulsion  is  impossible.  The  power  of 
the  emperor  over  Saxony  is  now,  for  instance,  as  little  as 
over  England ;  for  the  bans  of  the  empire,  like  the  anathe- 
mas of  the  pope,  have  lost  their  terror.  The  emperor, 
however,  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  successor  of  the 
Caesars,  and  with  justice;  since  almost  all  his  dominions  were 
once  subject  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  '  civil  geography'  of  these  territories  is  very  satisfac- 
torily detailed;  and  the  *  natural'  has  considerable  claims  to 
our  regard.  A  short  account  of  the  face  of  the  country 
may  be  a  specimen  of  our  author's  talents  in  topographical 
description. 

'  The  appearance  of  the  various  region?  subject  to  Austria  is  rather 
mountainous  than  level,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  in  this  respect 
to  those  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  Commencing  at  Bregentz  on  the  lake 
of  Constance,  we  rind  chains  of  mountains,  and  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and 
glaciers  of  Tyrol,  branching  out  on  the  S.  and  N.  of  Carinthia  and 
Carniola.  Another  chain  pervades  Dalmatia,  and  on  ascending  to- 
wards the  N.  Stiria  displays  chains  of  considerable  elevation.  The 
southern  limit  of  Austria  Proper  is  marked  by  other  heights;  and  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia  are  almost  encircled  by  various  mountains,  which 
on  the  E.  join  the  vast  Carpathian  Chain,  which  winds  along  the  N. 
and  E.  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  divided  from  each  other  by  an- 
other elevated  ridge:  the  dismembered  provinces  of  Poland,  though 
they  partake  in  the  S.  of  the  Carpathian  heights,  must  yet  afford  the 
widest  plains  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  Austrian  power. 

'  This  ample  extent  of  country  is  also  diversified  by  many  noble  ri- 
vers, particularly  the  majestic  Danube,  and  its  tributary  stream  the 
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Tiess,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  Hungary;  and  scarcely  is 
there  a  district  which  is  not  duly  irrigated.  The  general  face  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  may  therefore  be  pronounced  to  be  highly  varie- 
gated and  interesting;  and  the  vegetable  products  of  both  the  N.  and 
S.  of  Europe  unite  to  please  the  eye  of  the  traveller.'     Vol.  i.  p.  358. 

The  particular  mountains  are  very  carefully  described  : 
but  we  may  remark  that  the  Euganean  hills  are  most  proba- 
bly not  volcanic:  Indeed,  on  the  subject  of  volcanoes,  we 
continue  to  grow  still  more  skeptical: 

'-  We  pull  in  resolution,  and  distrust 

Th'  equivocation 

That  palters  with  us  in  a  double  sense.' 

The  Flora  of  Hungary  is  imperfect,  though  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  that  of  Austria,  from  the  labours  of  Jacquin, 
and  of  Carniola  from  Scopoli.  What  we  have  learned  is,  as 
usual,  advantageously  detailed.  The  zoology  oilers  some 
pew  animals  ;  and  the  mineralogy  is  peculiarly  rich.  So  far 
as  they  have  been  ascertained,  the  minerals  are  singular. and 
valuable.  The  mercurial  mines  of  Idria  have  been  long  since 
described;  and  the  salt-mines  of  anterior  Poland  are  suffi- 
ciently known :  since  they  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
Austria,  their  value  is  said  to  have  declined.  What  relates 
to  the  natural  curiosities,  we  shall  transcribe. 

•  Among  the  natural  curiosities  may  be  named  the  grand  Alpine 
scenes  of  Tyrol,  the  glaciers  and  peaks  of  the  Brenner.  At  Ganno; 
witz  in  Stiria  is  a  fountain  whose  waters  are  said  to  be  warm  in  winter 
and  cold  in  summer:  a  common  error,  the  deception  consisting  in 
their  preserving  the  same  temperature.  The  calcareous  hills  of  Carin- 
thia  afford  many  singular  scenes  ;  which  are  however  exceeded  by 
those  of  the  Carnian  Alps,  or  Birnbaumer  mountains,  of  Carniola.  In 
the  latter  country,  near  Adlsberg,  is  said  to  be  a  grotto  of  prodigious 
extent,  displaying  spaces  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  villages,  and 
containing  natural  amphitheatres,  bridges,  &rc.  Near  the  entrance, 
the  river  Poig,  which  rises  at  about  a  mile  distant,  throws  itself  into 
the  hollow  of  the  rock,  and  passes  under  the  grotto,  which  was  per- 
haps the  ancient  course  of  the  river.  The  grotto  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
len, in  the  same  district,  is  remarkable  for  beautiful  pillars  ;  and  that 
of  Lueg  for  extent  and  the  variety  of  stalactitic  figures.  Nor  is  that 
near  St.  Serf  unworthy  of  notice.  Eut  the  chief  natural  curiosity  of 
Carniola  is  the  lake  of  Cirknitz,  called  by  Dr.  Brown  the  Zirchnitzer 
§ee.  That  traveller  informs  us  that  it  is  about  two  German,  or  more 
than  eight  English  miles  in  length,  by  four  of  the  latter  in  breadth. 
In  the  month  of  June  the  water  descends  under  ground,  through  many 
apertures  at  the  bottom  ;  and  in  September  it  reascends  with  conside- 
rable force  ;  thus  yielding  rich  pasturage  in  summer,  while  in  winter 
it  abounds  with  fish.  The  calcareous  hills  and  islands  of  Dalmatia  con- 
tain  similar  curiosities;  as  the  lake  Jesero  in  the  isle  of  Cherso,  which 
only  diffuses  its  waters  every  fifth  year;  several  curious  caverns;  and 
prodigious  quantities  of  fossil  bones,  of  horsesj  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  but 
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doubtful  if  any  be  human  ;  nor  have  any  decidedly  such  been  discover- 
ed in  any  region  of  the  globe.  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  dis- 
play few  natural  curiosities  ;  but  those  of  Hungary  are  numerous,  be- 
sides the  Alpine  scenes  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  There  is  a  ca- 
vern of  prodigious  extent  near  Szadello,  about  thirty  British  miles 
N.  W.  of  Kashau.  It  is,  like  all  the  other  large  caverns,  in  a  hill  of 
limestone  ;  and  is  so  crowded  with  large  pendent  stalactites  as  to  be- 
come a  dangerous  labyrinth.  Near  Szalitze,  in  the  same  quarter,  is 
another  renowned  cavern,  which,  like  that  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  France,  contains  a  small  glacier.  AtDemanovo,  about  sixteen  Bri- 
tish miles  to  the  E.  of  Rosenberg,  is  another  remarkable  cave,  con- 
taining many  bones  of  wild  animals  which  have  taken  shelter  there,  as 
not  unusual  in  the  caves  of  Germany.*     Vol.  i.  p.  3/7- 

Of  Prussia,  the  population  is  mixed.  The  Estii  and  Peu- 
cini  were  originally  Gothic  tribes;  but  the  Slavons  pressed 
on  them,  and  form  now  one  hall"  of  the  numbers.  The  geo- 
graphy of  Prussia  must  be  progressive,  since  the  kingdom 
is  established  by  successive  acquisitions.  The  political  rela- 
tions of  Prussia,  as  represented  in  the  volume  before  us,  we 
do  not  exactly  comprehend;  or  at  least  our  opinion  differs 
on  the  subject. 

'  What  Poland  would  have  been,  if  blessed  with  a  happier  govern- 
ment, and  executive  energy,  may  be  conceived  from  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  Prussia,  exclusive  only  of  one  circumstance,  that  of  conti- 
guity with  the  Ottoman  dominions.  An  alliance  with  Prussia  would 
be  indeed  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Turkish  empire;  nor  can  it  be 
the  interest  of  Prussia  to  permit  Russia  to  extend  her  aggrandisements. 
Yet  the  Porte  has  few  advantages  to  offer,  while  Russia  might  secure 
the  alliance  of  Prussia,  by  conceding  a  further  part  of  Poland  to  ba- 
lance any  great  accession  of  Turkish  territory. 

'  In  regard  to  the  other  chief  powers  of  Europe,  England,  France, 
Russia,  and  Austria,  an  alliance  of  the  first  with  Prussia  has  repeatedly 
been  enforced  by  circumstances;  but  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  there 
is  a  more  necessary  and  important  connexion  between  Prussia  and 
Trance,  as  both  have  cause  to  be  jealous  of  the  Austrian  power,  which 
Trance  can  essentially  injure,  while  England  is  by  nature  debarred 
from  any  preponderating  interference.  But  a  chief  province  of  Prus- 
sian politics  must  be  the  defence  of  the  country  against  I  he  arms  and 
influence  of  Russia,  for  which  purpose  a  most  important  step  would 
be  a  firm  alliance,  cemented  by  every  political  tie  and  interest,  between 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden;  which,  if  the  Russian  empire  remain 
undivided,  will  be  the  sole  barrier  of  continental  independence.'  Vol.  i. 
r.  3S8. 

Tins,  it  is  evident,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment ;  and  perhaps  they  are  aware  of  the  importance  annexed 
to  Hanover,  which  can  alone  influence  a  conclusion  to  us  so 
singular.  We  own  that  we  think  the  natural  allies  of  Prussia 
to  be  Russia  and  England ;  and  the  arguments  of  Horace 
Walpole  are  recent  in  our  ears  and  our  remembrance.     But 
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it  is  impossible  to  fathom  the  cabinets  of  princes.  Prussia, 
in  the  past  contest,  should,  we  think,  have  taken  a  different 
part:  her  late  steps  will,  we  fear,  be  little  less  fatal  to  her  in 
the  end,  than  his  assistance  of  the  Americans  was  to  Lewis. 
— The  population  of  Prussia  is  said  to  exceed  eight  millions: 
its  forests  are  numerous,  its  mountains  few;  and  its  natural 
history  affords  little  subject  of  remark:  its  amber  was  for- 
merly a  source  of  riches  and  of  fame;  but  fashion,  which 
decides  on  the  value  of  trifles,  has  lowered  its  estimation. 

Spain,  it  is  said,  was  the  Tarshish  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Hebrews  :  this,  however,  has  always  appeared  to  us  doubt- 
ful. There,  was  anciently  a  Tartessus  in  the  Straits;  and  its 
remains  hare  been  lately  discovered  by  an  able  and  intelli- 
gent naval  officer  in  the  Bay  of  Algesiras:  but  this  seems 
riot  to  have  been  the.  Tarshish  of  the  Jews.  Ophir,  for  in- 
stance, was  certainly  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  in  the  Indian  Ocean: 
but  the  ships  of  Tarshish  went  with  the  fleets  of  Solomon  to 
Ophir;  and  those  of  Jehosophat  were  built  at  Ezion  Geber, 
or,  at  least,  wrecked  there.  (2Chron.  xx.  36.).  _  The  east 
wind  is  said,  by  Ezekiel,  to  be  fatal  to  the  ships  of  Tarshish, 
which,  in  the  Bay  of  Algesiras,  would  be  harmless.  The 
Celts  of  Spain  were  expelled  by  the  Goths,  but  chiefly  by 
the  Africans  and  Phoenicians;  and  the  antiquities  are  gene- 
rally Moorish.  The  natural  history  of  Spain  has  been  satis- 
factorily explained  by  count  Dillon,  who  combined  obser- 
vation and  philosophy  with  his  chief  object — commercial 
connexions;  and,  more  lately,  by  Mr.  Townshend.  The 
whole  is  admirably  compacted,"  and  detailed  with  great  pre- 
cision. Spain  was  the  Mexico  of  antiquity,  and  might  still 
be  accounted  rich — richer  than  even  South  America,  were 
its  inhabitants  industrious. 

Turkey,  in  Europe,  contains  the  whole  of  Greece  and  the 
Grecian  islands,  peopled,  in  their  early  period,  by  the  an- 
cient  Scythians:  but' the  real  or  supposed  Egyptian  colo- 
nists— from  whom  the  Grecians,  whose  language  we  admire, 
and  whose  works  we  regard  with  an  almost  idolatrous  vene- 
ration, are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  arts  and.  mytho- 
logy— should  have  been  noticed  in  the  progressive  geogra- 
phy. As  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  this  country 
merits  little  regard:  but  the  Greeks  retain,  we  have  been 
told,  their  spirit  and  ability,  their  ingenuity,  their  address, 
and  their  language — so  that  thev  may  again  revive.  It  is 
said,  in  the  report  of  the  candid  and  honourable  Scbastiani, 
that  the  Greeks  are  ready  to  receive  the  French  yoke.  Thev 
may  be  ready  to  shake  off  their  own;  but  Bonaparte  will 
never  be  a  second  Alexander. 

The  description  of  the  mountains  is  peculiarlv  discimu* 
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nated;  and  the  opposite  representations  of  Ptolemy  and 
D'Anville  reeorrciled  with  sufficient  exactness.  The  botany 
and  mineralogy  of  these  provinces  is  truly  '  a  barren  field  ;* 
and  the  natural  curiosities,  now  known,  are  few — indeed 
those  only  which  are  described  by  the  ancient  authors. 

Of  Holland,  little  can  be  said  that  has  even  the  semblance 
of  novelty.  Denmark  and  Norway  have  been  the  frequent 
subjects  of  our  inquiry.  These  two  last  kingdoms  constituted 
the  ancient  Scandinavia,  first  conquered  by  the  Goths,  and 
still  retained  by  that  race  with  little  mixture. 

*  The  geography  of  Norway,  as  may  be  expected,  is  more  obscure; 
nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  any  part,  except  its  most  southern 
extremitVj  had  been  seen  by  the  Roman  manners.  It  seems  therefore 
a  vain  conception,  merely  arising  from  similarity  of  names,  to  suppose 
that  the  Nerigon  of  Pliny  is  Norway;  and  to  add  to  the  absurdity 
that  the  city  of  Bergen,  which  was  only  buik  about  the  year  J  070, 
is  the  Bergos  of  that  author  !  The  passage  belongs  to  his  description  of 
Britain ;  and  it  would  be  more  rational  to  enquire  for  these  isles,  (for 
he  especially  mentions  Bergos  as  a  separate  isle),  among  the  Orkneys  ; 
or  perhaps  off  the  coast  of  Jutland,  where  it  is  well-known  that  isles 
have  been  lessened  and  devoured  by  the  fury  of  the  western  waves. 
In  his  attempt  to  illustrate  this  subject,  D'Anville  has  sunk  into  the 
grossest  absurdities;  and  his  arguments  are  not  only  puerile,  but  he 
even  corrupts  the  text  of  Pliny.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that  he  extends 
beyond  all  rational  bounds  the  ancient  knowledge  of  Northern  Europe  ; 
and  supposes  that  the  promontory  of  Rubeas  is  the  farthest  extremity 
of  Danish  Lapland,  instead  of  a  cape  in  the  N.  of  Germany  stretching 
into  the  Baltic !  It  is  painful  to  observe  so  able  a  geographer  fol- 
lowing in  this  instance  the  dreams  of  Cluverius  and  Cellarius,  while 
he  justly  restricts  the  ancient  knowledge  of  Asia  and  Africa.'  Vul.  i. 
P.  489. 

The  account  of  the  Laplanders  is  curious:  but  we  mean 
to  follow  this  subject  particularly,  in  the  concluding  article 
of  Arerbi's  Travels,  from  the  author  who  has  furnished 
Mr.  Pinkerton's  outline.  The  description  of  the  mountains 
is  interesting;  and  the  mistakes  of  some  able  writers  are  in 
part  corrected.  The  natural  history  contains  nothing  parti- 
cularly new,  Sweden  furnishes  little  novelty.  Our  author's 
chief  information  is  collected  from  Linnaeus,  Bergmann,  and 
Coxe;  some  circumstances  of  importance  might  have  been 
drawn  from  the  observations  of  Acerbi — who,  however,  lies 
under  the  suspicion  of  occasional  errors,  either  from  mis- 
information or  the  mistakes  of  his  interpreter — had  such  ob- 
servations been  published  earlier.  Acerbi's  travels  were, 
however,  communicated  subsequently  to  the  present  vo- 
lumes. 

Portugal  and  Switzerland  need  not  detain  us:  the  former 
■we  shall  soon  consider  under  the  auspices  of  a  more  modern 
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traveler ;  and  to  Mr.  Coxe's  veiy  elaborate  account  of  Swit- 
zerland nothing  important  is  added*.  In  De  la  Saussure's 
philosophical  descriptions  of  the  Alpine  regions,  future  ob- 
servers will  find  it  difficult  to  make  any  improvement. 

The  German  states,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work,  must 
be  the  subject  of  a  future  article. 


Art.  III. — The  Trident.     {Continued  from  p.  145  of  the  pre- 
sent Volume.) 

WE  now,  W\t\\  Neptune  <vnti  his  three  sons,  Albion,  Erin, 
end  Caledon,  proceed  on  a  visit  to  Vulcan.  Neptune  requests, 
for  his  sons,  suits  of  shields,  swords,  and  spears.  Ample  de- 
tails are  given  relating  to  this  armour.  For  the  ideas,  our 
architect  is  principally  indebted  to  the  ancient  poets. 

*  Vulcan  having  thus,  with  the  aid  of  his  three  gigantic  sea-born 
assistants,  the  thundering  Brontes,  Steropes  and  Pyrarmon,  sons  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  formed  the  three  spears,  explained  the  rea- 
son :  "  Your  sons,  Albion,  Erin  and  Caledon,"  says  he  to  Neptune, 
*'  will  for  many  ages  be  at  enmity  with  each  other  ;  but  at  length  will 
unite.  When  that  period  shall  arrive,  I  foresee  that,  grown  weary  of 
dominion,  you  will  desire  to  resign  your  government  of  the  sea.  Mean- 
while these  three  spears,  the  property  of  your  three  sons,  when  firmly 
hooped  together  at  my  eternal  anvil,  will  become  one  sceptre — a  scep- 
tre worthy  of  Ocean's  lord."     p.  57. 

The  bas-reliefs  on  the  grand  entablature  of  the  north  front 
of  the  Temple  of  Fame  collect  men  of  all  ages,  nations,  and 
professions. 

*  Euclid,  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  &c.  &c. — Hanno,  Himilco,  &rc. — 
Anaximander,  Eudoxus,  &c— Hipparchus,  Pytheas,  &c.  &c— Var- 
ro,  Pliny,  &c.  &c. — Almamon,  ADulfeda,  &c. — Columbus,  Gama, 
Magelhaens  and  Cook — Belus,  Atlas,  &c — Ptolemy,  Alphonsus,  Pur- 
bachius,  &c. — Davis,  Hadley,  Sec— Mercator,  Wright.,  Gunter,  &c. — 
Newton.'     p.  59. 

We  hasten  to  the  temple  itself.  The  basement  is  a  square, 
the  central  part  a  hexagon,  the  top  a  circle. 

For  the  change  from  a  square  to  a  circle,  the  architect 
apologises.  No  apology  is  necessary.  Examples  exist  in 
ancient  monuments — the  mausoleum  of  the  Scipios  in  the 
via  slppia,  and  others.    Had  this  been  his  only  deviation  from 


*  The  later  events,  which  have  overturned  the  constitution  of  that  once,  hnppy 
country,  we  shall  »o?n  notice,   in  reviewing  the  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Coxe's  Trj- 
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established  rules,  the  designs  of  our  author  would  have  been 
more  accordant  with  our  ideas  of  pure  taste. 

At  the  first  celebration  of  the  naval  games,  prizes  are  pro- 
claimed for 

*  historians,  poets,  painters,  Sec. ;  and  that  the  reward  of  each  victor 
shall  be  an  immediate  medallion  on  the  exterior  of  the  Temple  of 
Fame  ;  and,  after  death,  a  tomb  at  its  foundation ;  the  high-placed 
medallion  to  excite  admiration  of  genius  ;  the  lowly  and  solemn  tomb, 
to  mingle  with  that  sentiment  the  tenderness  of  regret  for  departed 
excellence.'     p.  67. 

The  title  of  the  ninth  chapter  will  entertain  our  readers. 

*  Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Fame — Sepulchral  urns — Military  fu- 
neral— Visits  to  the  monument  of  a  slain  officer — Th^  wounded  in 
battle  attended  by  the  surgeons — Heroism  of  captain  Speke  and  his 
son — Hosier's  ghost — Fly-boat  of  victory — Pinnace  of  discovery — 
Nautic  friezes — Dance  of  the  Winds — Aurora  Borealis — Flonours  pro- 
posed to  artists — Pericles.'     r.  7I. 

The  fly-boat  of  victory,  and  pinnace  of  discovery,  exhi- 
bit inventive  powers,  which  tempt  us  to  give  a  lengthened 
extract. 

*  The  fly-boat  of  victory  is  flying  along  with  the  wind  on  her 
quarter,  as  most  favourable  to  expedition  :  she  has  only  two  sails;  the 
mainsail  displays  a  winged  Victory,  the  topsail,  a  flying  Fame  ;  on  the 
prow  stands  Dispatch,  with  mercurial  wings  to  his  cap  and  heels,  and 
at  his  shoulders  the  plumes  of  Iris  messenger  of  Jove.  Like  a  Mer- 
cury, he  stands  on  tip-toe  and  on  one  foot ;  over  his  head  he  holds  up 
the  letter  of  a  victorious  commander  to  the  state,  called  a  dispatch  ; 
and  at  hi?  lips  is  held  a  post-horn,  with  which  he  announces  his  ap- 
proach. The  fly-boat  carries  an  ample  ensign  with  a  swallow  tail 
playing  in  the  wind,  the  swallow  being  an  emblem  of  swiftness  ;  and 
on  the  ensign  is,  seen  a  horse  on  full  speed,  the  insignia  of  our  English 
packets  ;  the  long  pendant  at  the  mast-head  indicates  the  intelligence 
to  appertain  to  naval  war,  as  that  pendant  may  not  be  worn  by  mer- 
cantile vessels. 

'  Besides  a  fine  gale  to  urge  the  boat  en,  it  is  also  drawn  by  flying 
fish,  out-Hying  the  wind  itself;  and  a  mermaid  sits  on  the  stern,  with 
the  ensign  staff  in  her  hands,  steering  the  fly-boat  with  her  finny 
tails. 

'  Jn  the  air,  and  somewhat  astern,  two  or  three  albatrosses,  which, 
from  their  nature,  their  habits,  and  their  vast  extent  of  wing,  may  aptly 
enough  be  denominated  the  birds  of  Neptune,  are  seeu  in  their  swiftest; 
flight. 

'  The  jovial  crew  is  composed  of  Cupids,  for  none  trim  the  sail  so 
well  as  the  impatient  "  Williams"  flying  to  the  arms  of  their  "  black- 
eyed  Susans."  To  every  brace  there  is  a  Cupid,  humouring  the  sails 
to  the  wind,  that  not  a  breath  of  it  may  be  lost.  One  is  perched  on  the 
binnacle,  holding  up  the  whirling-reel  ,  through  the  hands  of  another 
flies  the  log-line ;  and  a  third  turns  the  glass.,  and  watches  the  fast 
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running  sand.  A  jolly  group  before  the  maet  are  dancing  to  the  haut- 
boy, and  between  the  mast  and  binnacle  a  careful  Cupid  is  sitting  at 
the  kettle,  cooking  the  beef  and  pudding  ;  and  by  him  stands  another 
with  a  keg  of  grog  under  his  arm. 

'  On  the  opposite  side  is  represented  the  pinnace  of  discovery,  with 
two  lug-sails,  a  fore-sail,  and  a  mizen  ;  the  wind  close  hauled  ;  in  the 
fore-sail  sits  Vigilance,  stroking  with  one  hand  the  head  of  a  cock,  and 
in  the  other  hand  she  holds  a  telescope  at  her  side,  but  all  the  while 
looking  right  a-head  ;  on  the  gunwale,  in  a  steady  attitude,  stands 
Prudence,  with  one  hand  on  an  anchor,  and  in  the  other  the  lead  and 
line  :  Perseverance  at  the  binnacle  directs  the  course,  and  Fortitude 
governs  the  helm.  On  the  mizen  is  painted  a  sea  diver,  an  indication 
that  land  is  not  far  distant. 

*  Harnessed  to  the  pinnace  are  seen  two  dolphins,  but  their  head* 
are  directed  to  starboard  and  to  larboard.,  as  if  rather  intent  on  looking 
out  for  the  dangers  that  are  to  be  shunned,  than  on  proceeding  with 
extraordinary  dispatch.  The  ensign  is  of  moderate  size,  and  bears  the 
image  of  Hope.     A  second  anchor  is  seen  at  the  stern. 

'  The  crew,  as  before,  are  children,  but  without  wings  :  before  the 
mast,  in  allusion  to  the  toils  and  hazards  they  have  to  encounter,  they 
are  practising  as  boxers  and  wrestlers ;  one  is  perched  on  the  yard  to 
look  out:  at  the  mast-head  is  only  a  short  vane;  at  every  brace  and 
halyard,  tack  and  sheet,  one  of  the  crew  stands  watch,  but  all  these 
ropes  are  belayed  ;  and  in  allusion  again  to  the  necessity  of  precaution 
against  enemies,  or  savage  men,  the  captain  who  stands  near  the  helm 
wears  a  sword  ;  and  on  each  bow  is  likewise  an  armed  sentinel.  One 
of  the  officers  is  taking  an  observation  with  Hadley's  quadrant.  Here 
again  one  of  the  crew  has  mounted  the  binnacle,  with  the  reel  in  rea- 
diness for  heaving  the  log,  which  is  in  the  hand  of  one  preparing  to 
heave  it,  and  another  has  likewise  the  sand-glass  in  readiness :  a  cuolc 
also  is  at  work.'     p.  75.    '   ' 

We  are  now  led  to  a  race-course  around  the  Hieronau- 
ticon.  In  front  stands  the  Neptunium,  '  the  barrier  and 
goal  of  the  foot-races,'  where  the  judges  of  the  games  have 
their  elevated  seats.  Cylindrical  pedestals,  the  meta  of  the 
course,  are  decorated  with  statues,  *  handling  some  imple- 
ment of  the  marine  profession  ;' — a  '  stokesman,  pikeman, 
bowman,  captain  of  the  boarders ,'  &c. 

The  attitude  and  character  of  the  captain  are  enq-asrino;. 

*  Upon  the  last  meta  is  seen  the  captain  of  the  boarders.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  made  his  way  good,  till  he  has  got  on  the  enemy's 
deck.  His  countenance  bespeaks  an  energy  that  surmounts  all  obsta- 
cles, together  with  a  confidence  of  success.  With  a  boarding  pistol 
held  defensively  forwarding  off  a  stroke  aimed  at  his  neck,  he  is  in  the 
attitude  of  a  fencer  lunging  at  his  adversary  with  his  cutlass.  The 
pistol  has  a  basket  hilt,  like  a  sword  ;  is  double  barrelled  ;  and  by  the 
position  of  both  tumblers,  &c.  both  barrels  appear  to  have  been  already 
discharged. 

'  On  his  head  he  wears  a  Dutch  cap  ;  has  on  two  jackets,  both  but- 
toned, except  at  the  bosom  ;  long  trowsers,  stockings  and  shoes  -}  collar 
close,  and  neckcloth  tied.*     p.  SO. 
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After  a  description  of  the  stadium,  the  me  fas,  and  the  field 
lisc!;'  of  the  gymnasium,  we  are  admitted  into  the  Neptu- 
nium, where  we  have  no  leisure  to  linger. 

'  Abcroforo,  palevstrd,  stadio,  et  gj/mnasiis?J 

perhaps  some  antiquarian-mariner  exclaims.  We  must  soothe 
him  by  very  concise  passages. 

*  Towards  the  stadium  the  centre  shield  hears  the  impress  of  the 
balance  of  Justice  ;  the  side  shields  bearing  each  a  rod,  tipped  with  the 
palm  of  an  antique  rudder,  and  entwined  with  a  branch  of  alder;  which 
is  a  native  aquatic,  and  the  wood  that  yields  the  best  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder. It  is  therefore  proposed  that  a  sprig  of  this'  tree  shall  be 
made,  in  the  naval  games  of  Britain,  what  a  sprig  of  the  native  olive 
of  Olympia  was  in  the  games  there  celebrated.'      p.  85. 

Dolphins  '  with  curling  noses,'  winged  tridents,  and 
winged  Jyres,  ornament  pedestals  in  the  Neptunium,  on 
which  also  poetic  inscriptions  are  engraved  :  from  these,  the 
speech  of  Neptune  may  supply  a  few  verses. 

*  My  fav'rite  Albion  !   image  of  thy  sire  ! 
Thee,  worthiest  of  my  sons,  mine  heir  I  greet ! 
To  thee,  the  car,  the  steeds,  the  reins  be  giv'n, 
The  pond'rous  mace  tripointed,  and  the  throne 
Of  Ocean's  lord  !  The  toil  of  sway  be  thine  : 
Mine,  sweet  repose,  on  this  ray  most-lov'd  shore; 
Joying,  to  see  renew'd  myself  in  thee  !'     p.  87. 

The  architect  now  becomes  historian,  and  compiles  '  Nep- 
tune's history,  his  affection  for  Britain  and  for  horses.' 

Albion's  history  follows.  The  subject  of  nava]  flags  is  dis- 
cussed ;  .and,  instead  of  the  iinion-jfag,  is  proposed  the  de- 
vice of  '  the  trident  at  the  main? 

On  another  side  of  the  pedestal,  the  naval  ode  of  '  Rule, 
Britannia ! '  affords  subjects  for  sculpture,  on  which  the  author 
enlarges  in  his  accustomed  desultory  manner. 

The  stanzas  of  Thomson  have,  since  the  publication  of 
the  Trident,  been  communicated  to  us,  considerably  altered* 
with  a  view  to  improvement.  Before  we  observe  on  these  al- 
terations, we  shall  give  the  original  opening  of  the  ode,  and 
the  rhapsody  which  introduces  the  bas-reliefs. 

'  Britain  vises  from  the  main — Neptune  presents  a  sceptre  to  Bri- 
tannia— Her  guardian  angels  sing  her  destiny — Origin  of  English; 
horses.'     p.  09. 


'  When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command, 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And  guardian  angels  sung  this  strain  ; 
"  Rule,  Britannia!   rule  the  waves., 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves." 
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*  O,  Michael  Angelo,  for  thy  daring  pencil,  to  paint  this  disruption 
fef  the  mighty  deep  !  this  up-springing  of  Albion's  mountain-crowned 
h\e  from  the  low  vallies  of  the  ocean  ?  Heaven's  high  command 
Jove's  thunder  speaks,  and  trident-bearing  Neptune  gives  theldread 
stroke,  at  which  earth  to  her  foundations  quakes.  The  labouring  At- 
lantic writhes  and  roars  with  pain  :  her  quick-heaving  liquid  bosom 
is  now  up-swollen  as  Atlas  high,  and  now  again  as  low  it  sinks  ;  and 
her  watery  tresses,  in  wild  disorder,  fly  before  the  storm.  Instant  the 
storm  subsides,  but  not  the  billowy  labour.  Profound  the  succeedinu- 
calm;  awful  the  death-resembling  silence;  awful  alike,  the  porten-, 
tous  gloom  around;  and  terrible  to  behold,  an  ocean  without  wind  in 
labouring  commotion.  Ere  long,  propitious  Luna  from  high  heaven 
stoops,  to  aid  the  mighty  birth;  when  the  imprisoned  isle  rushes,  with 
volcanic  explosion,  to  liberty  and  light,  tossing  many  a  league  in  air 
the  last  opposing  waves  !'     P.  QQ. 

The  verse,  is  now  altered  bv  the  architect. 

J 

'  When,  from  old  Ocean's  dread  profound, 
Up  rose  our  isle,  at  Heaven's  command, 
The  Triton  band,  with  trumpet's  sound, 
Proclaim'd  this  charter  of  her  land  : 
Rule,  Britannia  !  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves/ 

We  prefer  the  original  ;  yet  the  alterations  are  not  ridi- 
culous.    The  line,  in  a  subsequent  stanza, 

'  As  warring  winds  that  shake  the  skies,* 

is  less  poetical  and  spirited  than  Thomson's — 

'  As  the  loud  blast  that  rends  the  skies.' 


I 


But  we  must  hurry  on  to  the  Hieronauticon  itself, 
which  at  length  we  descry — a  colossal  column,  placed  on  a 
edestal  supported  by  a  double  socle  (two  plinths).  The 
rst  socle,  with  its  eight  towers,  forms  a  square  of  51o"  feet  ; 
and,  including  the  beaks  of  ships,  which  project  from  the 
towers  at  the  angles,  565  feet.  From  the  ground,  to  the  floor 
of  the  terrace  formed  by  the  top  of  this  socle,  the  height  is 
76  feet,  and,  With  the  balustrade,  80  feet. 

'  The  pedestal  of  the  great  column,  passing  down  through  the  cen- 
tre of  this  socle  to  the  earth,  where  it  is  made  wider  than  above,  oc- 
cupies at  bottom  a  square  of  80  feet ;  which  substance  it  carries  up  to 
the  floor  of  the  rooms  in  the  upper  socle,  or  about  77  feet  from  the 
ground ;  where  it  diminishes  to  a  square  of  7()  feet,  which  is  its  di- 
mension when  it  becomes  visible  above  the  upper  terrace.  From  the 
earth  upwards,  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  including  the  substance  of  the 
arching  afid  Mooring  above,  the  rest  of  this  socle,  except  the  space? 
occupied  by  the  towers,  is  wholly  formed  into  arched  vaults,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  and  receiving  light  only  at  their  ex- 
tremities ;  designed  for  the.  solemn  depositories  of  these  who  die  i$ 
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battle,  or  who  otherwise  distinguish  themselves  for  any  services  to 
their  country,  that  come  within  the  scope  of  that  design  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Hieronauticon.'     p.  11/. 

Above,  arc  offices  for  the  grand  apartments. 

c  Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  terrace  of  the  lower 
socle,  its  width  on  every  part  is  somewhat  more  than  the  width  of  the 
street  at  Whitehall,  in  front  of  the  gate  of  the  Admiralty,  being  104 
feet  within  the  balustrade  ;  and  the  length  of  every  side,  or  parade,  is 
462  feet.  These  parades,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  /  6*  feet  from 
the  ground.'     p.  1 10. 

The  upper  socle  contains  rooms  of  state  of  a  vast  size  ; 
some,  as  the  hall  of  Alfred,  242  feet  in  length,  86  feet  in 
width,  and  53  feet  in  height. 

*  What  the  terrace  formed  by  the  roofs  of  these  apartments,  com- 
pared with  the  other  terrace,  loses  in  length,  it  gains  in  height ;  and 
its  width,  in  all  parts,  is  still  of  no  scanty  dimension  j  for  its  prome- 
nades, east,  west,  north  and  south  of  the  great  pedestal,  are  still  wider 
than  Oxford-street  at  the  Pantheon  ;  being  87  feet  wide,  and  247  feet 
long.  An  Oxford-street,  lifted  133  feet  into  the  air,  may  be  thought 
a  quarter-deck  not  altogether  unworthy  of  those  great  men  who  have 
raised,  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  renown  of  their  country.'     p.  120. 

The  towers  also  contain  banner-rooms,  trophy-rooms, 
&c.  &c. 

The  pedestal  itself  is  55  feet  high  ;  its  width,  at  the  base, 
is  10  feet ;  the  clear  die  is  54  feet  wide,  and  29  feet  high. 

'  The  column  has  a  diameter  at  its  base  of  36"  feet,  and  an  altitude 
to  the  top  of  the  abacus  of  306  feet.  It  diminishes  to  a  diameter,  at 
the  neck,  of  32  feet.'     p.  120. 


*  The  crowning  above  consists  of  a  statue  on  a  pedestal ;  each  an- 
gle of  which  is  adorned  with  a  Triton  bestriding  a  rearing  sea-horse, 
and  blowing  a  conch.  The  figure  has  a  sword  in  his  left  hand,  he 
rests  his  left  arm  on  a  tripod,  in  which  is  planted  erect  the  British  tri- 
dent ;  and,  with  his  right  hand  elevated,  he  points  to  the  head  of  that 
trident.  The  height  of  the  pedestal  is  35  feet,  and  that  of  the  statue, 
to  the  crown  of  his  head,  fifcy-two  feet  six  inches,  but  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  elevated  hand  00  feet.  Above  this  the  trident  rears  its 
head  ISl  feet ;  its  point  then  being  from  the  ground  600  feet.'  ?.  121. 

The  author  now  compares  his  monument  with  the  won- 
ders of  the  world,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt f wall  of  Ba- 
bvlon,  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and  Mo- 
nument of  London  ;  and  subjects  himself  to  criticism  for 
many  remarks,  particularly  on  Trajan's  column. 

We  observed,  in  the  seventeenth  chapter,  a  passage  which 
we  approve,  as  on  a  level  with  our  understandings. 
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*  Now,  although,  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  of  taste,  the  author 
has  shewn  a  partiality  to  the  emblem  of  defence  and  security,  and,  as 
an  ornament  to  the  Ilieronauticon,  has  hanged  it  upon  the  walls  round 
about ;  he  cannot  go  so  tar  as  to  say,  that,  as  having  an  unavoidable 
allusion  to  war,  he  should  esteem  it  a  well-chosen  ornament  of  a 
Christian  church  ;  much  less  can  he  approve,  tor  that  purpose,  of 
ilags  taken  from  an  enemy  in  battle,  or  think  that,  on  any  reason  he 
has  yet  heard  in  favour  of  that  custom,  it  is  one  that  would  not  be 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  In  the  trophy- 
rooms  of  the  Hieronauticon,  opening  to  the  great  halls,  he  hopes  he 
has  furnished  more  suitable  places  for  such  spoils  of  war.'      p.  144. 

The  eulogy  of  an  admirable  living  artist,  we  extract  ; 

'  Such,  O  Nollekens,  we  know  is  the  form  which  thou  canst  give: 
but  thou  must  do  more.  With  Phidian  inspiration  and  Promethean 
fire,  to  inanimate  matter  thou  must  give  a  soul ;  and  place  upon  our 
column  an  image  of  our  nation's  genius,  that  shall  live,  and  look,  and 
speak,  like  thine  own  Venus,  in  all  the  eloquence  of  divine  sculp- 
ture !'     p.  152. 

We  cannot  rest  on  the  floors  of  the  terraces,  fancifully  in- 
laid with  bronze  ;  nor  on  the  materials  or  mode  recom- 
mended for  expediting  the  work. 

The  situation  preferred  is  Portland,  for  the  advantage  of 
its  elevation  and  surrounding  sea,  forming  that  magnificent 
Naumachia,  in  which  \\ho\e  fleets  of  jine-of-battie  ships  may 
manoeuvre.  The  difficulties  of  the  race  and  shambles  only 
afford  greater  scope  for  good  pilotage  and  naval  skill. 

Thus  our  '  knight  of  arts  and  industry,'  in  the  words  of 
Thomson, 

'  puts  himself  to  Neptune's  school, 


i'ighting  with  winds  and  waves  on  the  vext  ocean's  pool.' 

By  the  adoption  of  naval  games,  and  by  moderate  tolls 
at  the.  fair,  to  be  held  during  the  festivals  (on  the  rock  of 
Portland), 

'  a  considerable  sum  might  be  expected  ;  and  if  that  fair  should  be 
well  planned,  perhaps  it  might  even  vie  with  the  fairs  of  Frankfort 
and  Leipsic  :  bringing  to  England  a  vast  resort  of  foreigners,  and  no 
inconsiderable  import  of  foreign  money.'     p.  l^S. 

Besides  periodical  games,  triumphs,  which  we  omit,  are 
crudely  described. 

The  last  object  is  essential — the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

This  *  volunteer  architect'  has  not 

'  neglected  to  procure,  from  the  best  authority,  an  estimate  of  the 
expence  of  erecting  and  covering  in  the  temple,  and  of  rearing  the  co  • 
lumn  :   and   another  estimate   of  the   following   works    in    bfonze  ; 
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namely,  ninety-six  statues,  eight  feet  high,  for  the  balustrades  ;  tvven~ 
ty-four  tritons  for  the  pedestals  of  the  flag-staves ;  sixteen  groups  of 
figures  connected  with  the  projecting  ships  ;  sixteen  sea-horses  as  sup- 
porters of  the  eight  external  staircases ;  four  altars,  four  lions,  and 
four  eagles  ;  four  tritons,  on  sea-horses,  upon  the  abacus  of  the  co- 
lumn ;  and  rhe  colossal  statue.  Besides  these,  he  has  made  his  own 
estimate  for  the  purchase  of  sixty  acres  of  land,  as  well  as  for  the  ap- 
paratus for  securing  the  colossal  statue  in  its  place,  and  the  cost  of 
raising  it :  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  announce,  that  the  whole, 
besides  allowing  liberally  for  unforeseen  expences,  comes  within  what 
he  conceives  the  public  will  think  reasonable  bounds.'     p.  201. 


8  The  building  of  the  column  itself,  and  the  shell  of  its  double 
socle,  if  erected  on  Black-heath,  would  not  amount  to  662, 000/. ;  and 
what  would  remain  to  be  executed  at  the  public  expence,  as  before 
stated,  allowing  above  77jOOO/.  for  unforeseen  expenses,  would  not,  as 
it  appears,  exceed  one  million ;  but  this  sum  we  will,  however,  cali 
the  total.'     p.  205. 

A  corporate  body  (comprehending  statesmen,  flag-offi- 
cers, merchants,  noblemen,  and  amateurs),  and  an  architec- 
tural conservator,  arc  necessary  appendages. 

The  requisite  million  may  either  be  raised  in  fourteen 
years,  by  a  tax  of  sixpence  per  ton  on  British  shipping,  or 
by  a  lottery. 

*  In  this  case  we  might  doubtless  improve  the  sale  of  our  tickets* 
by  sprinkling  through  our  lotteries  prizes  of  honour,  as  well  as  prizes 
of  profit.  The  holders  of  a  given  number  of  tickets,  on  opening  the 
wheel,  might  be  entitled  to  a  statue  in  the  colonnades  of  the  Victo- 
rium,  or  the  vestibule  of  the  Hieronauticon;  the  holders  of  a  given 
number  of  blanks,  at  the  close  of  the  drawing,  might  be  entitled  to  a 
similar  distinction ;  and  other  honours,  such  as  busts,  pictures,  me- 
dals, kc.  to  liberal  contributors,  as  amongst  the  founders  of  the  naval 
temple,  might  easily  be  contrived.'    p.  207. 

The  author  transmits ' his  labours,  in  expectation  of  his 
triumph. 

*  If  the  tokens  of  approbation,  on  examining  his  drawings,  have  not 
greatly  deceived  the  author,  the  naval  temple  he  has  designed  will  rise 
into  existence  3  and  British  navigation  and  geography  thenceforward 
acknowledge  no  other  first  meridian  of  longitude  than  that  which  shall 
be  marked  on  the  globe  by  the  noon-day  shadow  of  its  aspiring  co- 
lumn.'    p.  20S. 

A  winged  trident  is  engraved  as  a  frontispiece,  and  a 
winged  lyre,  with  3  slight  plan  of  the  Neptunium,  closes 
the  work.  We  rather  approve  the  skill  of  the  engraving,, 
than  the  genius  of  the  designs.  We  prefer  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  lyre  to  the  trident. 

The  delight  which  sensation's  for  the  fine-arts  convey  to 
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the  soul,  and  their  influence  e  mores  emollire''  (added  to  our 
deference  for  British  art),  have  tempted  us  to  contemplate 
this  tedious  work  with  a  complacent  attention,  which  its  ec- 
centricities scarcely  merit.  Nothing-  but  the  object  of  its 
author — '  national  glory'' —  could  have   detained  2(s  in  his 
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We  have  given  a  general  outline,  and  extracts  sufficient 
to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  this  pri- 
vate gentleman,  as  a  writer  and  as  an  architect.  How  his 
inventions  *  will  be  classed  by  scientific'  professors,  '  re-< 
mains  to  be  seen.' 

To  raise  and  adorn  his  Hieronauticon^  to  regulate  his 
games  and  his  triumphs*  he  has  trodden  the  terra  firma  of 
history,  navigated  the.  ocean  of  allegorv,  and  soared  on  the 
wildest  wings  of  imagination  :  yet  neither  his  diffuse  stvle, 
perplexed  arrangement,  distracting  confusion  of  ill-assorted 
subjects,  nor  even  our  own  less  complicated  taste,  shall  in- 
duce us  to  withhold  respect  for  an  ardent  endeavour  to  in- 
crease the  glory  of  our  country  :  and,  since  splendid  reali- 
ties often  otve  their  Origin  to  the  dreams  of  enthusiasm, 

4  Excudent  alii  spirantia  moll  his  <erd  .... 
■     ■  Ducent  de  marmore1 

fairer  structures,  and  founded  on  a  simpler  system  ! 


Art.  TV. — Natural  Theology:  or,  Evidences  of  the  Exis- 
tence and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  collected  from  the  Appear- 
ances of  Nature.  By  William  Paley,  D.D.  tfc.  Bvo.  9s, 
Boards.     Faulder.     1802. 
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OUR  author's  object  is 

'  To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.* 

But  with  what  a  plummet  do  we  sound  infinity  ?  with  what 
powers  do  we  defend  the  omniscience  of  heaven,  the  provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty  ?  We  tremble  at  the  task  ;  and,  after 
a  long  life  spent  in  tracing  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  works — 
after  following  them  through  air,  earth,  and  sea— we  behold 
every  thing,  so  much  beyond  human  powers,  so  transcendent 
in  excellence,  that,  for  ourselves,  we  are  accustomed  to  adore 
in  silence.  But  we  are  far  from  contending  that  such  a  conduct 
is,  in  every  instance,  proper  or  praiseworthy.  Doubtful  skep- 
ticism, or  open  infidelity,  prevails  on  all  sides.  A  gradual  scale 
from  a  fibre  to  a  filament,  from  a  filament  to  the  most  com- 
plicated organised  structure,  has  been  formed  by  some  theo- 
rists.  The  question  has  been  begged  ;  and  living  molecules, 
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whose  union  is  to  constitute  the  human  frame  divine,  hare 
been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  parent  stock,  without  a  sug- 
gestion by  what  power  the  first  were  created.  Then; 
bolder  still  have  attributed  the  whole  to  chance,  and  have 
confidently  asked,  it'  from  eternity — when  jarring  atoms  have 
been  exposed,  to  an  infinite,  variety  of  unions-r-some  may  not 
have  Occurred,  which,  as  in  the  present  system,  may  have 
been  able  to  continue  then-  respective  species?  To  the  two 
fonn'-r  hypotheses,  no  answer  is  necessary.  The  latter  pos- 
sesses ;i  characteristic  and  intrinsic  boldness,  which  demands 
more  attention.  We  are  called  upon  to  prove  a  negative — ■ 
•  impossible  !  We  might  deny  the  existence  of  eternity,  and 
contend  that  there  was  a  moment  of  creation  ;  but  our 
proofs  would  be  with  equal  confidence  denied.  We  are 
then  compelled  to  assert,  in  turn,  that  the  assumption  im- 
plies greater  ipi possibilities  than  the  question — that  the 
proof  of  tiie  latter  does  not  consist  in  the  existence  of  pecu- 
liar powers,  but  in  their  continuance — in  the  capacity  pos- 
sessed of  continuing  the  species  unchanged,  of  correcting 
deviations,  of  supplying  deficiencies.  On  this  ground,  we 
challenge  a  reply :  their  system  affords  none;  for  we  are  not 
on  untrodden  ground,  having  often  thrown  down  the  gdunt- 
let,  viva  voce. 

W  we  consider  the  present  work  on  Natural  Theology  in 
a  general  view,  we  have  to  regret  that  the  author  has  not 
engaged  in  it  to  a.  greater  extent.  We  know  that  the  more 
deeply  nature  is  examined,  the  more  strong  is  the  proof  of 
-a  superior  Almighty  power.  We  have,  on  other  occasions, 
lamented  that  the  task  is  not  undertaken  by  those  who  have 
most  carefully  examined  the  God  of  nature  in  the  works  of 
nature  ;  and  have  felt  some  little  disgust  at  the  misconduct 
of  those  who  have  attempted  to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses, 
without  his  powers.  On  some  occasions,  we  have  remarked 
that  the  Deity  is  praised  for  consummate  wisdom  in  doing 
what  he.has.not  attempted,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  done, 
would  have  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  whole  system.  In  btfo  r  v.  orks,  we  have  natural  changes 
from  second  causes  extolled  as  the  contrivances  of  supreme 
wisdom.  Such  defence  is  to  injure  a  cause  rather  than  to 
assist  it. 

The  perusal  of  the  present  volume  has  led  us  to  other  re- 
flexions ;  and  we  How  think  that  the  cause  of  religion  may 
be  well  supported  by  general,  but  guarded,  views  of  nature  ; 
and  that,  from  these,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  '  existence 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity*  may  be  deduced.  Our  author's 
caution  and"judgjement  prevent  him  from  pushing  his  proofs 
to  that  extent  which  has  occasionally  excited  the  smile  or  the 
Sheer  of  infidelity ;  and,  when  we  examine  the  authorities 
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\\  hich  Dr.  Paley  lias  produced,  we  find  few  on  which  lie  may 
hot  rest  with  confidence.  We  -wished  to  have  seen  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  later  naturalists,  particularly  with  Bon- 
net. 

*  The  following  discussion'  (Dr.  Paley  observes  in  his  Dedication) 
'  all  >ne  was  wanted  to  make  up  my  works  into  a  ?ystem :  in  which  works, 
such  as  they  are,  the  public  have  povv  before  them,  the  evidences  of 
natural  religion,  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  and  an  account  of 
the  duties  that  result  from  both.  It  is  of  small  importance,  that  they 
have  been  written  in  an  order,  the  very  reverse  of  that  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  read.  I  commend  therefore  the  present  volume  to  your 
lordship's  protection,  not  only  as,  in  all  probability,  my  last  labor,  but 
as  the  completion  of  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  design.'     p.  vii. 

The  '  state  of  the  argument,'  and  its  *  application,'  are 
conveyed  in  that  clear  persuasive  manner,  which  must  equal- 
i:  attract  attention,  and  ensure  conviction.  The  subject  of 
the  following  discussion  is  somewhat  deeper,  and  display 3 
greater  novelty  of  remark  and  reasoning. 

f  One  question  may  possibly  have  dwelt  in  the  reader's  mind  during 
the  perusal  of  these  observations,  namely,  Why  should  not  the  Deity 
have  given  to  the  animal  the  faculty  of  vision  at  once  ?  Why  this  cir- 
cuitous  perception  ;  the  ministry  of  so  many  means  ?  an  element  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose;  reflected  irom  opaque  substances,  refracted 
through  transparent  ones  ;  and  both  according  to  precise  laws  :  then, 
a  complex  organ,  an  intricate  and  artificial  apparatus,  in  order,  by  the 
Operation  of  this  element,  and  in  conformity  with  the  restrictions  of 
these  laws,  to  produce  an  image  upon  a  membrane  communicating 
with  the  brain  ?  Wherefore  all  this  r  Why  make  the  difficulty  in  order 
onlv  to  surmount  it?  If  to  perceive  objects  by  some  other  mode  than 
that  of  touch,  or  objects  which  lay  out  of  the  reach  of  that  sense, 
were  the  thing  purposed,  could  not  a  simple  volition  of  the  Creator 
have  communicated  the  capacity  ?  Why  resort  to  contrivance,  where 
power  is  omnijuotent  ?  Contrivance,  by  its  very  definition  and  nature, 
is  the  refuge  of  imperfection.  To  have  recourse  to  expedients,  implies 
difficulty,  impediment,  restraint,  defect  of  power.  This  question  be- 
longs to  the  other  senses,  as  well  as  to  sight ;  to  the  general  functions 
of  animal  life,  as  nutrition,  secretion,  respiration:  to  the  ceconomy  of 
vegetables ;  and  indeed  to  almost  all  the  operations  of  nature.  The 
question  therefore  is  of  very  wide  extent  ;  and,  amongst  other  answers 
which  mav  be  given  to  it,  beside  reasons  of  which  probably  we  are 
ignorant,  one  answer  is  this.  It  is  only  by  the  display  of  contrivance, 
that  the  existence,  the  agency,  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  could  be  tes- 
tified to  his  rational  creatures.  This  is  the  scale  by  which  We  ascend 
to  all  the  knowledge  of  our  Creator  which  we  possess,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends upon  the  phaenomena,  or  the  works  of  nature.  Takeaway  this, 
and  you  take  away  from  us  every  subject  of  observation,  and  ground 
of  reasoning  j  I  mean  as  our  rational  faculties  are  formed  at  present. 
Whatever  is  done,  God  could  have  done,  Without  the  intervention  of 
instruments  or  means  :  but  It  is  in  the  construction  of  instruments,  in 
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the  choice  and  adaptation  of  means,  that  a  creative  intelligence  is  seen* 
It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  order  and  heauty  of  the  universe.  God, 
therefore,  has  been  pleased  to  prescribe  limits  to  his  own  power,  and 
to  work  his  ends  within  those  limits.  The  general  laws  of  matter 
have  perhaps  the  nature  of  these  limits  ;  its  inertia,  its  re-action  ;  the 
'laws  which  govern  the  communication  of  motion,  the  refraction  and 
reflection  of  light,  the  constitution  of  fluids  non-elastic  and  elastic, 
the  transmission  of  sound  through  the  latter  ;  the  laws  of  magnetism, 
of  electricity  ;  and  probably  others  yet  undiscovered.  These  are  ge- 
neral laws ;  and  when  a  particular  purpose  is  to  be  effected,  it  is  not 
by  making  a  new  law,  nor  by  the  suspension  of  the  old  ones,  nor  by 
making  them  wind  and  bend  and  yield  to  the  occasion  (for  nature  with 
great  steadiness  adheres  to,  and  supports  them),  but  it  is,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  eye,  by  the  interposition  of  an  apparatus  corresponding 
with  these  laws,  and  suited  to  the  exigency  which  results  from  them, 
that  the  purpose  is  at  length  attained.  As  we  have  said,  therefore, 
God  prescribes  limits  to  his  power,  that  he  may  let  in  the  exercise, 
and  thereby  exhibit  demonstrations,  of  his  wisdom.  For  then,  i.  e. 
such  laws  and  limitations  being  laid  down,  it  is  as  though  one  Being 
should  have  fixed  certain  rules  ;  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  provided 
certain  materials  ;  and,  afterwards,  have  committed  to  another  Being, 
out  of  these  materials,  and  in  subordination  to  these  rules,  the  task  of 
drawing  forth  a  creation  j  a  supposition  which  evidently  leaves  room, 
and  induces  indeed  a  necessity,  for  contrivance.  Nay,  there  may  be 
many  such  agents,  and  many  ranks  of  these.  We  do  not  advance  this 
as  a  doctrine  either  of  philosophy  or  of  religion  ;  but  we  say  that  the 
subject  may  safely  be  represented  under  this  view,  because  the  Deity, 
acting  himself  by  general  laws,  will  have  the  same  consequences  upon 
our  reasoning,  as  if  he  had  prescribed  these  laws  to  another.  It  has- 
been  said,  that  the  problem  of  creation  was,  "  attraction  and  matter 
being  given,  to  make  a  world  out  of  them  :"  and,  as  above  explained, 
this  statement  perhaps  does  not  convey  a  false  idea.*     p.  4-1. 

The  work  itself  begins  with  great  simplicity.  If  Ave  strike 
our  foot  against  a  stone,  and  are  asked  how  it  came  there, 
it  may  be  said,  that.it  always  Was  there,  and,  without  any- 
external  action  or  impulse,  would  remain  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. If  we  find  a  watch  in  the  same  situation,  the  same  re- 
ply would  not  be  satisfactory,  because  it  possesses  such  ap- 
parent marks  of  contrivance,  that  some  prior  cause  must  be 
supposed.  The  same  idea  is  carried  through  the  series  of 
arguments  with  great  success  ;  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
eye  and  the  ear  are  satisfactorily  compared  with  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  the  most  consummate  art,  to  show  the  infinite  su- 
periority of  their  respective  contrivances,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  different  modifications  of  the  organs 
adapted  to  different,  circumstances.  In  these  arguments,  the 
hypotheses  of  mam-  modern  philosophers  are  refuted  in 
the  same  calm  convincing  maimer,  which  appear  in  other 
sections  of  the  present  volume. 

The  archdeacon  then  divides  the  parts  and  functions  of 
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animals  into  mechanical  and  immechanical —  the  former 
consisting  of  a  structure  easily  comprehended,  and  act- 
ing upon  principles  which  we  can  understand,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  imitate — the  latter,  of  organs,  whose  nature  is 
unknown,  but  whose  effects  are  obvious — '  caussa  latet ;  vis 
est  notissima.' 

'  My  object'  (he  adds)  '  in  the  present  diopter  has  been  to  teach 
three  things  :  first,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that,  in  reasoning 
from  the  appearances  of  nature,  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge 
proportionally  affects  the  certainty  of  our  conclusion  ;  for  in  many 
cases  it  does  not  affect  it  at  all :  secondly,  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  animal  frame  may  be  classed  and  distributed,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  exactness  with  which  we  can  compare  them  with  works  of  art: 
thirdly,  that  the  mechanical  parts  of  our  frame,  or,  those  in  which  this 
comparison  is  most  complete,  although  constituting,  probably,  the 
coarsest  portions  of  nature's  workmanship,  are  the  properest  to  be  al- 
leged as  proofs  and  specimens  of  design.'     r.  gS. 

The  functions  more  purely  mechanical,  or  at  least  for  a 
moment  to  be  considered  in  that  light,  are  the  bony  and 
muscular  organs,  with  the  vessels  of  different  kinds,  includ- 
ing the  absorbing  system.  To  the  latter  is  added  a  ma- 
sterly abstract  of  what  has  been  hitherto  ascertained  respect- 
ing the  process  of  digestion. 

The  gall-bladder  and  gall-ducts,  the  salivary-duct,  the  tra- 
chea, and  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs,  are  also  regarded  as 
parts  of  a  vascular  system  ;  but,  as  our  author  properly  ob- 
serves, it  is  to  weaken  the  argument  to  consider  these  sepa- 
rately. The  whole  should  be  examined  in  their  subserviency 
to,  and  connexion  with,  each  other. 

We  have  not  stopped  to  notice  little  trifling  errors,  which 
do  not  affect  the  main  argument,  and  which  are  owing  chiefly 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  author  writing  professionally  on  a 
subject,  without  having  studied  it  with  the  precision  of  a 
professional  inquirer.  On  the  subject,  however,  of  the  si- 
milarity of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  there  is  a  most  essen- 
tial error.  The  resemblance  of  each  side  is  by  no  means 
so  exact  as  is  represented.  A  painter  knows  that  even  the 
two  sides  of  the  face  differ  greatly,  and  chooses  that  which 
best  preserves  the  general  expression  of  the  features.  The 
anatomist  finds  that  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  es- 
sentiallv  differs  in  the  antagonist  sides.  Those  of  the  chest, 
do  not  indeed  contain  different  organs;  for  the  heart  is 
placed  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  its  apex  alone  is  felt  to  beat 
on  the  left  side.  In  short,  as  we  had  formerly  occasion  to 
observe,  man  is  a  double  animal :  one  side  may  be  diseased, 
and  the  other  in  perfect  health — one  may  die,  and  the  other 
remain  alive.     The  pineal  gland,  the  heart,  the  intestinaj 
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canal,  are  single  organs ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  nervous 
influence  is  supplied  -with  such  singular  skill  and  wisdom, 
that  the  death  of  one  ride  weakens  onlv,  without  destroying, 
their  powers — a  contrivance,  which  alone,  were  every  other 
part  of  the  bodv  kept,  from  view,  would  point  out  a  vast,  if 
not  an  infinite,  possession  of  wisdom  and  power* 

The  general  observations,  however,  on  the  human  bodv, 
considered  as  a  connected  series  of  powers  and  motions,  it* 
various  parts  so  completely  l  packed,1  the  whole  arranged 
with  so  nice  an  attention  to  symmetrv  and  to  beauty,  ore!  r 
even  evinced  by  the  interruption  of  the  usual  analogic-, 
where  these  would  be  inconvenient  or  unsuitable,  are  highly 
judicious,  and  support,  with  the  most  desired  success,  the 
author's  chief  endeavour. 

The  subjects  of  comparative  anatomv,  of  peculiar  organi- 
sations, and  (  prospective  contrivances,'  might  have  perhaps 
been  extended  with  advantage,  but  are  sufficiently  full  for 
Dr.  Paley's  purpose.  The  relation  of  different  organs,  or 
their  fitness,  by  their  combined  action,  to  produce  a  given 
effect ;  the  '  compensation  of  parts,'  or  organs  adapted  to 
supply  defects  in  others ;  and  the  relation  of  animated  bo- 
dies to  inanimate  nature,  particularly  that  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal  to  the  element  in  which  he  lives  ;  lead  the  author 
into  many  minute  and  curious  details,  which  will  equally 
instruct  and  entertain  the  reader. 

We  were  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  chapter  on  in- 
stinct. It  is  a  subject  of  curious  inquiry  ;  and  we  have  not 
yet  seen  it  treated  with  that  philosophical  precision  which  it 
demands.  Our  author,  however,  pursues  it  so  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  his  argument ;  and  we  ought  not  to  require  more. 
What  we  would  suggest  to  the  future  investigator,  is  a  re- 
search into  the  variations  of  instinctive  conduct  in  diffe- 
rent situations,  if  such  really  exist;  and  particularly  to  trace, 
in  the  younger  part  of  the  human  race,  whether  any  such 
principle  as  instinct  be  discoverable. — Our  author's  reply  to 
those  who  resolve  the  principle  of  instinct  into  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  practice,  is  very  satisfactory. 

Some  circumstances  relative  to  insects  are  added  in  a  se- 
parate chapter ;  but,  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Paley  is  imperfectly 
informed*.  To  suppose  that  the  light  of  the  glow-worm  pro- 
ceeds from  phosphorus,  because  phosphorus  emits  light, 
shows  little  acquaintance  with  chemistry.  The  light  sepa- 
rated bv  the  -worms  is  totally  different,  and  shines  very  bril- 
liantly in  the  rain.  The  following  passage  is  somewhat  fan- 
ciful, for  the  analogy  is  not  quite  correct ;  but  the  whole  is 
ingenious  and  amusing:. 

*  Again  j  Europe  has  lately  been  surprised  by  the  elevation  cf  to 
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«Kes  in  the  air  by  means  of  a  balloon.  The  discovery  consisted  in  find- 
ing out  a  manageable  substance,  which  was,  bulk  for  bulk,  lighter 
than  air;  and  the  application  of  the  discovery  was,  to  make  a  body 
composed  of  this  substance  bear  up,  along  with  its  own  weight,  some 
heavier  body  which  was  attached  to  it.  This  expedient,  so  new  to  us, 
proves  to  be  no  other  than  what  the  author  of  nature  has  employed  in 
the  gossamir  spicier.  We  frequently  see  this  spider's  thread  floating 
in  the  air,  and  extended  from  hedge  to  hedge,  across  a  road  or  brook  of 
four  or  five  yards  width.  The  animal  which  forms  the  thread,  has 
no  wings  wherewith  to  fly  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  this  line  ; 
nor  muscles  to  enable  it  to  spring  or  dart  to  so  great  a  distance.  Yet 
its  Creator  hath  laid  for  it  a  path  in  the  atmosphere;  and  after  this 
manner.  Though  the  animal  itself  be  heavier  than  air,  the  thread 
which  it  spins  from  its  bowels  is  specifically  lighter.  This  is  its  bal- 
loon. The  spider  left  to  itself  would  drop  to  the  ground;  but,  being 
tied  to  its  thread,  both  are  supported.  We  have  here  a  very  peculiar 
provision:  and  to  a  contemplative  eye  it  is  a  gratifying  spectacle,  to 
see  ihis  insect  wafted  on  her  thread,  sustained  by  a  levity  not  her  own, 
and  traversing  regions,  which,  if  we  examined  only  the  body  of  the 
animal,  might  seem  to  have  been  forbidden  to  its  nature.'     p.  36i. 

The  physiology  of  many  plants  is  well  explained,  with  the 
rame  view  ;  and  the  whole  chapter  is  highly  entertaining: — 
its  application  renders  it  still  more  important.  The  chapters 
on  the  '  elements''  and  on  '  astronomy'  are  not  equally  clear 
or  correct.  In  the  latter  particularly,  we  perceive  many 
vague  and  inconclusive  representations.  Dr.  Palcy,  how- 
ever, supposes,  with  great  propriety,  that  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity  are  not  very  obviously  or  closely  con- 
nected with,  at  least,  what  we  know  of  astronomy. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  our  author  contends  for  '  the 
personality  of  the  Deity  ;'  in  other  words,  that  intelligence, 
contrivance,  and  power,  must  have  a  centre,  in  which  the 
whole  unites,  and  that  this  centre  is  the  Supreme  Being; 
He  is  hence  led  to  consider  the  vagne  ideas  of  those  who 
speak  of  nature,  of  the  system  oi'  organised  molecules  and  fi- 
laments, with  appetencies  and  propensities,  which  determine 
the  future  form.  On  all  these  subjects,  his  remarks  aye  pe- 
culiarly forcible  and  just. 

The  natural  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  omnipotence,  om- 
niscience, ©mniprescfwe,  eternity,  self-existence,  necessary 
e\'i.-tenee,  and  spirituality.  These  considerations  lead  to  the 
unity  of  the  Deity,  aiut  the  divine  goodness.  The  last  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  a  most  masterly  and  satisfactory  manner; 
and  the  chapter  devoted  to  it  displays,  in  the  strongest  light, 
the  abilities,  the  cheerful  benevolence,  and  the  rational  piety, 
of  the  author.  We  cannot  enlarge  on  it ;  nor  would  we  mu- 
tilate it  by- an  extract.  We  shall  transcribe  only  the  two 
principal  propositions,  which  Dr.  Paley  has  fully  esta- 
blished. 

IT  4 
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'  The  first  is,  il  that,  in  a  vast  plurality  of  instances  in  which  con-* 
trivance  is  perceived,  the  design  of  the  contrivance  is  beneficial." 

'  The  second,  "  that  the  Deity  has  superadded  pleasure  to  animal 
sensations,  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  any  other  purpose,  or  when 
the  purpose,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
operation  of  pain.''     f.  4S3. 

The  last  subject  is  the  origin  of  evil,  on  which  we 
meet  with  little  novelty  of  sentiment  or  language.  It  must 
be  resolved,  as  usual,  by  onr  blindness  and  incapacity  of  per- 
ceivinp-  the  whole  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  and  the  neces- 
sarv  'crossings'  which  must  occasionally  arise  from  the  re- 
gular actions  of  general  laws.  The  observations  on  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  accident  or  chance  are  also  very  judi- 
cious. We  cannot  conclude  with  better  words  than  the  au- 
thor's own;  for  he  wants  not  our  commendation;  and  we 
have  already  bestowed  the  highest  in  our  power — a  strict 
attention  to  his  work,  cheerful  praise,  and  occasional  hints 
of  slight  and  venial  errors. 

'  Upon  the  whole ;  in  every  thing  which  respects  this  awful,  but, 
as  we  trust,  glorious  change,  we  have  a  wise  and  powerful  being,  (the 
author,  in  nature,  of  infinitely  various  expedients  for  infinitely  various 
ends,)  upon  whom  to  rely  for  the  choice  and  appointment  of  means, 
adequate  to  the  execution  of  any  plan  which  his  goodness  or  his  jus- 
tice may  have  formed,  for  the  moral  and  accountable  part  ot  his 
terrestrial  creation.  That  great  office  rests  with  him  :  be  it  ours  to 
hope  and  to  prepare;  under  a  firm  and  settled  persuasion,  that,  living 
and  dying,  we  are  his ;  that  life  is  passed  in  his  constant  presence,  that 
death  resigns  us  to  his  merciful  disposal.'     i\  .0S5. 


Art.V.  —  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,. 
Vol.  VII.  Ato.  \1.  Is.  Boards.  Payne  and  Mackinlay.   1800. 

APOLOGIES  for  our  delay  in  noticing  the  present  volume 
are  unnecessary.  For  the  procrastination  of  one  month,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  most  satisfactory  excuse  to  plead,  since  the 
MS.  of  this  article  was  unfortunately  consumed  in  the  late 
fire,  which  destroyed  the  premises  of  the  proprietor  of  this 
journal;  Complaints,  however,  and  apologies,  are  equally 
useless;  and  we  will  endeavour  to  retrace  our  former  steps, 
with  the  advantage  of  more  matured  reflexion,  and  some- 
what more  extended  inquiry. 

<  I.  On  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes.  By  the  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Young,  D.  D.  S.  F. T.  C.  D.  &  M. R.  I.  A.' 

It  is  well  known  that  sir  Isaac  Newton  has  fallen  into  some 
error  in  his  calculation  of  the  sun's  force  to  produce  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  pre- 
cession appears  to  be  one  half  less  than  the  truth.     The 
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fcauvee  of  this  error  is,  however,  not  generally  agreed  on. 
Various  other  solutions  have  been  given,  which  have  been 
received  as  genuine:  but  it  is  our  author's  object  to  inquire, 
whether,  in  these  solutions,  secret  and  hitherto  unobserved 
errors  may  not  be  detected,  which,  being  equal  and  con- 
trary, compensate  each  other,  and  leave  the  result  correct, 
though  the  premisses  may  be  faulty.  According  to  Newton's 
calculation,  the  quantity  of  the  precession  arising  from  the 
sun  alone  amounts  to  10"  33'". 

'  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  true  quantity  of  the  precession, 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  solar  force,  is  nearly  double  this  quan- 
tity. Since  therefore  the  correction  of  this  third  lemma  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  great  difference  between  the  result  of  Newton's  calcula- 
tion and  the  truth,  vye  must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  difference  else- 
where. Simpson  is  of  opinion,  that  it  arises  from  this,  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  very  slender  ring  revolving  about  one  of  its  diameters,  is 
only  the  half  of  v/hat  it  would  be  if  the  revolution  were  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  plane,  about  the  centre  of  the  ring  5  and  therefore,  that 
all  conclusions,  which  do  not  take  this  into  the  account,  must  be  too 
little  by  just  one  half.  But  it  is  evident,  that  this  cannot  be  the  true 
cause  of  the  difference,  because  Newton  did  actually  consider,  that  the 
motion  of  a  aing  round  one  of  its  diameters  was  less  than  when  it  re- 
volved round  its  centre,  though  he  has  differed  from  Simpson  in  the 
ratio  which  he  has  assigned  of  their  motions  in  these  two  cases;  and 
when  the  ratio  of  their  motions  is  admitted  to  be  as  one  to  two,  and 
the  other  corrections  proposed  by  Simpson  are  also  made,  the  total  er- 
ror on  these  acconnts  is  found  to  be  but  1,5'',  as  has  been  already 
shewn. 

'  Mr.  Milner,  in  his  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  69th  vol.  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  agrees  with  Frisi  in  thinking,  that  the  er- 
ror lies  in  Newton's  assumption,  that  the  recession  of  the  nodes  of  a 
rigid  annulus  and  a  solitary  moon,  revolving  in  the  perimeter  of  the 
annulus,  are  equal;  whereas  in  truth,  as  they  assert,  (though  errone- 
ously, as  we  shall  presently  shew),  the  recession  of  the  latter  is  but 
©ne  half  of  that  of  the  former.'     p.  ML 

The  author  then  examines,  particularly,  whether  the  re- 
cession of  the  nodes  of  a  rigid  annulus  be  indeed  double  the 
recession  of  the  nodes  of  a  solitarv  moon,  as  has  been  assert- 
ed. From  this  investigation,  which  we  cannot  abridge,  it 
appears  that  Newton  properly  supposes  them  to  be  equal, 
but  on  insufficient  principles,  because  he  did  not  consider 
the  counteracting  centrifugal  force.  When  this  deduction 
was  made,  the  conclusion  Vas  erroneous, — > 

'  — because,  omitting  the  consideration  of  the  centrifugal  force  as 
before,  he  conceived,  that  the  motion  of  a  solitary  annulus  and  of  a 
ring  attached  to  a  sphere,  were  produced  by  the  same  efficient  force  ; 
whereas  in  this  latter  case,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  annulus  va- 
nishes, and  therefore  the  whole  force  of  the  sun  becomes  efficient : 
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that  if,  the  efficient  force  in  the  case  of  a  ring  adhering  to  the  eqiia<»- 
tor  of  a  globe,  is  double  the  efficient  force  in  the  case  of  a  solitary 
ring;  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  the  precession,  estimated  on  this 
false  hypothesis,  comes  out  too  little  by  just  one  half.'     r.  18. 

In  this  way,  an  attached  annulus  requires  the  double  effi- 
cient force  of  a  solitarily  revolving  ring,  which  has  a  double 
motion  round  its  centre  and  one  of  its  diameters.  This  dou- 
ble motion  constitutes  the  whole  difference;  and,  if  the  cor- 
rected quantity  of  10''  33'"  be  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  two 
to  one,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  solution  of  Simpson,  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  the  most  eminent  mathematicians.  Some  collate- 
ral circumstances  and  inquiries  conclude  this  very  valuable 
paper. 

'  II.  General  Demonstrations  of  the  Theorems  for  the 
Sines  and  Cosines  of  Multiple  Circular  Arcs,  and  also  of  the 
Theorems  for  expressing  the  Powers  of  Sines  and  Cosines  by 
the  Sines  and  Cosines  of  Multiple  Arcs;  to  which  is  added  a 
Theorem  by  help  whereof  the  same  Method  may  be  applied 
to  demonstrate  the  Properties  of  Multiple  Hyperbolic  Areas. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Brinkley,  A.  M.  Andrews'  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  and  M.  R.  [.  A.' 

This  article  is  incapable  of  abridgement,  and  can  only  be 
read  with  advantage,  by  mathematicians,  in  the  work  it- 
self. 

1  III.  Remarks  on  the  Velocity  with  which  Fluids  issue 
from  Apertures  in  the  Vessels  which  contain  them.  Bv  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Young,  D.D.  S.F.T.C.D.  and  M.R.I.  A.' 

This  subject  has  not,  we  think,  been  considered  with  pro- 
per views.  The  motion  of  a  body,  passing  through  a  cylin- 
der, cannot  be  compared  with  a  body  falling  vertically,  since, 
in  the  former  case,  it  assumes  a  spiral  direction;  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  ball  through  the  barrel  of  a  gun  not  rifled,  and 
water  through  a  funnel.  If  the  motion  of  the  latter  be  ob- 
served, by  that  of  a  body  floating  on  the  water  to  be  dis- 
charged, it  will  appear  that  the  water  over  the  aperture  is 
the  last  which  passes  through  it.  We  cannot  follow  this  in- 
quiry, and  our  author's  reasoning,  minutely,  without  the 
plate  :  but  we  think  the  latter  often  exceptionable ;  and 
would  wish  tQ  see  this  subject  pursued  experimentally,  by 
immerging,  in  water,  bodies  of  somewhat  superior,  equal, 
and  inferior,  specific  gravity  to  itself. 

'  IV.  A  new  Method  of  resolving  Cubic  Equations.  By 
Tho.  Meredith,  A.B.  Trinity  College,  Dublin.' 

The  roots  of  a  cubic  equation  of  this  form,  viz.  .rn'+3c. 
.r2+3c.  x+c* — a=0,  which  differs  from  a  power  only  in  its 
last  term,  can,  as  our  author  asserts,  be  found,  by  trans- 
posing a,  and  extracting  the  root  on  each  side,  provided  a 
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be  not  an  impossible  binomial.  The  *  problem,'  therefore, 
is  to  reduce  any  cubic  equation  to  this  form,  in  -which  the 
square  of  the  co-efficient  of  the  second  term  is  triple  the  co- 
efficient of  the  third.  The  solution  is  highly  ingenious,  but, 
in  some  paste;  not  very  intelligible. 

*  V.  On  the  Force  of  Testimony  in  establishing  Facts 
contrary  to  Analogy.  By  the  llev.  Matthew  Young,  D.  D. 
6  F.  T.'C.  D.  and  M.  R.  LA.' 

This  article  contains  a  good  general  abstract  of  the  doc- 
trine of  chances  and  probabilities;  but,  neither  from  the  na- 
+11  re  of  the  subject,  nor  the  manner  of  treating  it,  can  it  be 
the  object  of  our  particular  remarks.     The  only  point  to 
winch  we  can  speak  is  the  question,  whether  testimony  de- 
rive its   evidence  from    experience,    or   from   an    intuitive 
knowledge  antecedent  to  experience.    Yet  even  tins  disqui- 
sition is  rather  verbal  than  argumentative.     The  chief  ques- 
tion should  be,  whether  we  learn  to  discriminate  the  nature 
of  testimony  from  experience  or  intuition.     The  child,  who 
never  thought  of  deceiving,  cannot  expect  deceit,  any  more 
than  he  would  suspect  the  existence  of  a  nation  without  eyes 
or  mouths.     If  told  there  are  such,  he  has  no  motive  for  dis- 
believing the  tale,  because  he  had  never  himself  invented  a 
false  report.     It  is  not  that  belief  is  intuitive,  but  that  false- 
hood is  unknown.    The  computation  of  probabilities,  which 
follows,  is  not,  in  every  instance,  correct;  but  it  would  lead 
us  too  far  to  attempt  the  detection  of  the  fallacies  which  we 
think  we  have  discovered  in  one  or  two  parts  of  the  reason- 
ing: they  are  not,  however,  fundamental,  nor  very  impor- 
tant. 

'  VI.  On  the  Number  of  the  primitive  Colorific  Rays  in 
Solar  Light.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Young,  D.D.  S.F.T.C.D. 
and  M.R.I. A.' 

The  colours,  formed  by  the  refracted  light  of  the  sun,  are 
generally  said  to  be  seven;  viz.  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  These  have  been  reduced  to 
three;  viz.  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  The  orange  is  supposed, 
without  contradiction,  to  be  compounded  of  red  and  yel- 
low; the  green,  of  yellow  and  blue;  the  indigo,  of  blue  and 
violet.  B'Ut  whence  the  violet? — Our  author,  in  proving  the 
former  combinations,  shows  that  the  rays  of  even  the  same 
colour  arc  differently  refrangible,  and  that  they  therefore  oc- 
casionally mix  and  overlap  each  other;  consequently  they 
will  generate  the  intermediate  colours.  Thus  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton could  not  decompound,  for  instance,  all  the  green  rays, 
though  the  conterminous  ones  were  not  so  obstinate;  that 
is,  where  the  union  was  more  complete,  the  component  parts 
could  not  be  easily  separated — for  the  coincident  rays  of  dif- 
ferent colours  are  equally  refrangible.     The  violet,   how- 
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.ever,  whi<5K  occasions  the  difficulty,  is  composed  of  blue  and 
;red:  but  how  can  the  red  reach  the  other  extremity  of  the 
•spectrum? — One  circumstance  is,  however,  obvious: — that 
,the  circular  beam  is  expanded  into  the  rectilineal  spectrum. 
The  circle,  then,  thus  expanded,  thus  forcibly  broken,  can-? 
iiot  be  supposed  to  have  each  end  separated  with  mathema- 
tical exactness.  Some  of -the  rays  from  each  extremity  wili 
be  intermixed ;  and  thus  the  blue  at  one  extremity  is  of  the 
indigo  hue;  and-  the  red,  as  our  author  has  shown,  mixed 
srith  rays  decidedly  blue.  Dr.  Young  does  not  exactly  fol- 
low this  idea,  but  rather  considers  the  red  rays  as  scattered 
through  the  whole  spectrum.  He  proves  the  general  point, 
however — viz.  that  there  are  only  three  primary  colours — 
very  satisfactorily.  May  not  the  rays  or  different  portions 
of  the  luminous  beam  have  some  lateral  attractions,  mecha- 
nical rather  than  chemical  ? 

i  VIL  Observations  on  the  Theory  of  Electric  Attrac- 
tion and  Repulsion.  By  the  Ilev.  George  Miller,  D.  D. 
S.  F.  T.  C.  D.  and  M.  II.  L  A.' 

Mr.  Miller's  object  is  to  reconcile  the  opposite  appearances 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  to  the  agency  of  a  single  fluid. 
We  cannot  employ,  in  the  explanation  of  his  opinion,  a 
shorter  or  more  explicit  language  than  his  own. 

*  Possibly  a  more  distinct  application  of  a  principle,  already  in 
gome  degree  adopted  both  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Cavallo,  may  remove 
all  the  difficulties  of  this  inquiry.  At  least  I  will  hope,  that  it  may 
lead  to  such  a  consideration  of  the  question,  as  may  subject  the  merits 
ci  the  theory  itself  to' a  fair  and  decisive  discussion.  This  principle  is 
saturation.  Dr.  Priestley  has  explained  the  communication  of  the 
redundant  fluid  of  a  body  positively  electrified  to  another,  a  part  of 
whose  fluid  had  been  previously  expelled,  by  supposing  that  it  was 
more  strongly  attracted  by  the  other  body,  than  by  its  own  which  had 
more  than  its  natural  share;'  and  Mr.  Cavallo  has  in  the  same  manner 
accounted  for  the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  in  different  states  of  elecy 
tricity. 

'  In  applying  this  principle  to  the  solution  of  electric  phenomena, 
three  forces  must  be  considered:  1st,  the  attraction  subsisting  between 
each  body  and  its  own  portion  of  the  electric  fluid  ;  2clly,  the  attrac- 
tion which  may  subsist  between  each  body  and  the  portion  of  fluid  be- 
longing to  the  other ;  and  3dty,  the  repulsion  subsisting  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  electric  fluid. 

'  That  the  attraction  subsisting  between  two  bodies  in  opposite  states, 
of  electricity  may  be  explained,  it  is  nect-ssary  to  consider  previously 
the  case  of  two  bodies  in  their  natural  or  ordinary  state.  In  this  case 
the  force  subsisting  between  each  body  and  its  own  portion  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  is  not  in  a  state  of  saturation,  because  it  must  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  counterbalance  the  elasticity  of  the  fluid.  Each  body  u 
therefore  still  capable  of  being  attracted  by  the  fluid  belonging  to  the 
othttJTj,  and  each  portion  of  the  fluid  is  also  capable  of  such  attraction. 
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This  force,  if  it  should  operate  alone,  would  draw  the  bodies  together  ; 
but  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  two  portions  of  the  fluid  tends  to  pro- 
duce the  opposite  effect.  The  quiescence  of  the  bodies  proves  the 
equality  of  these  forces. 

'  It  two  bodies  in  opposite  states  of  electricity  be  brought  together, 
the  body  positively  electrified  cannot  be  attracted  towards  the  remain- 
ing electric  fluid  belonging  to  the  other,  because  this  body  may  be  con- 
sidered as  saturated  with  the  fluid,  and  that  portion  of  the  fluid  as  satu- 
rated with  solid  matter.  For  the  opposite  reasons  an  attraction  wil! 
take  place  between  the  body  negatively  electrified  and  the  fluid  belong- 
ing to  the  former.  It  remains  to  be  shewn,  that  this  attractive  force 
may  exceed  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  two  portions  of  fluid.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  the  repulsion  remains  the  same,  because  the  sum  of 
the  two  quantities  of  fluid  is  not  altered;  whereas  the  attraction  is 
augmented  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  fluid.  The  one  body  is 
charged  with  more  fluid  than  that  which  its  own  attracting  force  is  ca- 
pable of  retaining,  and  the  redundant  fluid  will  consequently  be 
strongly  impelled  towards  the  other  body,  whose  attractive  power  is  at. 
the  same  time  increased  by  the  deficiency  of  its  own  portion  of  fluid. 

'  In  the  case  of  two  bodies  similarly  electrified  the  bodies  may  be 
either  both  positively,  or  both  negatively  electrified.  When  they  are 
"both  positively  electrified,  they  are  both  saturated  with  the  electric 
fluid;  and  when  they  are  both  negatively  electrified,  both  remaining 
portions  of  the  electric  fluid  are  reciprocally  saturated  with  solid  mat- 
ter. In  neither  case  therefore  can  any  attraction  take  place  between 
either  body  and  the  fluid  belonging  to  the  other.  Consequently,  the 
repulsion  existing  between  the  two  portions  of  the  fluid  must  operate 
without  resistance,  and  the  two  bodies  be  repelled  from  each  other.*  . 
r.  uC 

The  same  solution  is  supposed  to  apply  to  magnetica.1  at- 
traction and  repulsion. 

1  VIII.  A  general  Demonstration  of  the  Property  of  the 
Circle  discovered  by  Mr.  Cotes,  deduced  from  the  Circle 
only.  By  the  Rev.  John  Brinkley,  A.  M.  Andrews'  Profes- 
sor of  Astronomy,  and  M.R.I.  A.' 

The  elegance  and  utility  of  this  theorem  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged; yet  no  correct  and  satisfactory  demonstration 
has  yet  been  offered,  at  least  from  the  circle  alone.  The  pre- 
sent demonstration  appears  equally  clear  and  correct,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  mathematical  abilities  of  its 
author. 

'  IX.  Additional  Observations  on  the  Proportion  of  real 
Acid  in  the  three  antient  known  mineral  Acids,  and  on  the 
Ingredients  in  various  neutral  Salts  and  other  Compounds. 
By  Richard  Kinvan,  Esq.   LL.  I).  F.R..S.  and  M.R.I.  A.* 

The  immense  labour  which  this  paper  required,  can  only 
be  estimated  by  the  practical  chemist:  it,  indeed,  merits  the 
:iest  commendation,  and  is  of  the  greatest  practical  im- 
portance.    Our  account  of  it  can,  however,  convey  no  ade- 
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»«ate  idea  of  its  excellence,  as  it  consists  of  independent 
facts.  A  single  extract  would  be  to  bring  a  brick  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  house; — to  abridge  or  to  transcribe  the  whole, 
Would  be  equally  difficult.  The  fundamental  experiments, 
©n  which  the  results  rest,  are  detailed  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Transactions ;  and  the  different  objects  which  influ- 
enced the  French  chemists  in  similar  experiments,  we  have 
explained  in  our  review  of  the  Annates  de  Chy'mie.  The 
article  before  us,  which  contains  a  vast  bulk  of  information, 
extends  to  142  pages. 

c  X.  Essay  on  Human  Liberty.  By  Richard.  Kirwan, 
Esq.  U..D.  F.R.S.  and  M.R.I. A,' 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  arid  able  defence  of  human 
liberty-,  in  opposition  to  the  necessarians;  in  which  Dr. 
Priestley's  arguments — who,  in  our  author's  opinion,  has 
Stated  them  a\  ith  the  greatest  clearness  and  accuracy — are 
distinctly  noticed.  The  novelty  of  manner — for  we  perceive 
litthe  more — consists  in  the  precision  with  which  Mr.  Kirwan 
employs  his  different  terms:  yet  we  own  that  this  does  not 
greatly  alter  the  state  of  the  question:  nor  will  the  distinc- 
tion between  '  necessary'  and  '  certain'  really  decide  it. 

c  XL  Synoptical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Weather  at 
Dublin  in  the  Year  1793.  By  Richard  Kirwan*  Esq.  LL.-D- 
F.R.S.  and  M.R.I.  A.1 

The  range  of  the  barometer  was  from  30. 88,  in  a  very 
thick  fog,  in  February,  to  28.30  in  April:  the  mean  was 
29.63.  The  thermometer  was  from  81°  (June)  to  19Q  (De- 
cember):  the  mean  49.22;  the  mean  of  April  50.40.  The 
rain  amounted  to  20.16  inches.  There  were  191  days  of 
ram,  and  12  of  snow.  In  July,  there  were  28  days  of  rain  ; 
and,  even  in  June  —  the  driest  month' — 12  days.  Our 
readers  will  soon  perceive  that  the  average  number  of  rainy 
days  in  every  month  was  very  nearly  16 — more  than  half. 
The  storms  were  chiefly  from  the  west,  and  almost  con- 
stantly connected  with  some  point  of  the  south. 

'  XV.  Synoptical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Weather  at 
Dublin  in  the  Year  1799.  By  Richard  Kirwan,  Esq.  LL.D. 
Pre-.  R.I.  A.  and  F.R.S.' 

We  step  on  to  the  present  article,  as  it  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  former.  The  barometer  was  from  30.-75  to  28\86:  the 
thermometer  from  70°  (July)  to  23°  (January  and  Decem- 
ber) ;  the  mean,  46°  5'*.     The  mean  heat  of  April  is  only 


40. 
on 


75.     April  was,  however,  a  very  wet  month,  as  rain  fell 

23  days,  and  snow  on  2.     The  whole   quantity  of  rain 


*  We  do  not  see  how  the  mean  heats  or  heights  of  rhe  barometer  are  taken:  In 
general,  they  are  apparently  the  means  of  the  mean  of  each  month  ;  thede  do  not, 
kowever,  correspond  with  the  mean  of  the  highest  and  lowest  degree. 
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amounted  to  22.58  inches,  though  there  were  only  160  rainy 
days. 

'  XII.  An  Abstract  of  Observations  of  the  Weather  of 
1798,  made  by  Henry  Edgeworth,  Esq;  at  Edgeworthstown 
in  the  County  of  Longford  in  Ireland.' 

At  Edgeworthstown,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  the  rain 
amounted  to  35.56  inches;  but  there  were  only  132  rainy 
days.  Of  these,  23  occurred  in  July;  and  6.37  inches  of  rain 
fell.  In  January,  however,  5. 80 inches  fell  in  14  days  only. 
The  barometer  was  from  30.25  to  28.24;  the  mean,  29.50. 
The  thermometer  was  from  26°  to  18° ;  the  mean  48° :  the 
mean  heat  of  April  50°.  The  most  windy  month,  in  1796 
and  1797,  was  January.  The  number  of  windy  days,  in 
these  two  years,  was  325,  of  which  51  occurred  in  that 
month.  In  1798,  there  were  157  windy  days,  of  which  21 
occurred  in  October. 

'  XIII.  A  Method  of  expressing,  when  possible,  the  Va- 
lue of  one  variable  Quantity  in  integral  Powers  of  another 
and  constant  Quantities,  having  given  Equations  expressing 
the  Relation  of  these  variable  Quantities.  In  which  is  con- 
tained the  general  Doctrine  of  Reversion  of  Series,  of  ap- 
proximating to  the  Roots  of  Equations,  and  of  the  Solution 
of  fluxional  Equations  by  Series.  By  the  Rev.  John  Brink- 
lev,  A.  M.  Andrews'  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  M.  R.  I.  A.' 

This  excellent  and  valuable  article  is  incapable  of  abridge- 
ment. 

*  XIV.  Account  of  the  Weather  at  Londonderry  in  the 
Year  1799.    By  William  Paterson,  M.D.  and  M.R.I. A.' 

This  table  chiefly  relates  to  the  winds  and  rain.  The 
winds  are  almost  exclusively  from  the  south.  The  fair  days 
were  128,  the  showery  198,  and  the  wet  39.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  these  numbers  were  126,  207,  and  32,  respee- 
tivelv.  The  lightning  seems  to  have  been  frequent.  The 
greatest  heat  was  in  June ;  viz.  74°  :  the  greatest  cold  in  Ja- 
nuary, 21°.  The  annual  quantity  of  rain  in  1799, 1793,  and 
1797,  was  36,  33,  and  31  inches,  respectively. 

The  only  paper  in  the  class  of  polite  literature  is  the  fol- 
lowing;: viz. 

'  XVI.  Some  Observations  upon  the  Greek  Accents.  By 
Arthur  Browne,  Esq.  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin.' 

The  use  of  the  Gi-eck  accent,  and  the  ancient  Greek  pro- 
nunciation, have  been  the  subject  of  much  disquisition;  and 
an  abstract  of  the  controversy  on  this  subject  is  premised: 
yet  the  Greek  has  been  a  language  of  conversation  within  a 
few  centuries;  and  even  the  modern  Greek  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  ancient,  except  in  some  slight  variations,  and 
the  addition  of  a  few  words,     Mr;  Brown,  having  met  with 
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some  modern  Greeks,  was  induced  to  inquire  into  the  dis~ 
puted  point,  whether  they  read  by  accent  or  quantity ;  as,' 
m  this  respect,  they  did  not,  perhaps,  greatly  vary  from 
their  ancestors. 

'  The  result  *  (of  our  author's  first  conversation)  f  was,  to  my  grea* 
surprise,  that  the  practice  of  the  modern  Greeks  is  different  from  any 
of  the  theories  contained  in  the  books  I  have  mentioned :  it  is  true 
they  have  not  two  pronunciations  for  prose  and  for  verse,  and  in  both' 
they  read  by  accent,  and  so  far  conrirm  the  theory  of  the  learned  bi- 
shop, the  latest  writer  I  have  mentioned;  but  they  make  accent  the 
cause  of  quantity;  they  make  it  govern  and  control  quantity;  they 
make  the  syllable  long  on  which  the  acute  accent  falls,  and  they  al- 
low the  acute  accent  to  change  the  real  quantity:  in  these  latter  re- 
spects therefore  they  agree  with  Mr.  Primatf,  but  they  desert  him 
when  he  therefore  concludes  that  poetry  is  not  to  be  read  by  accent — 
they  always  reading  poetry  as  well  as  prose  by  accent.  Whether  any 
inference  can  hence  be  drawn  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  antients,  I 
must  leave,  after  what  I  have  premised  above,  to  men  of  more  learn- 
in?,  but  I  think  it  at  least  so  probable  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
communicate  to  the  Academy  the  instances  which  occurred  in  proof  of 
this  assertion  more  particularly.  Of  the  two  first  persons  whom  I 
met,  one,  the  steward  of  the  ship,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Ce- 
phalonia,  had  had  a  school  education :  he  read  Euripides  and  trans- 
lated some  easier  passages  without  much  difficulty.  By  a  stay  in  this 
Country  of  near  two  years  he  was  able  to  speak  English  very  tolerably, 
as  could  the  captain  and  several  of  the  crew,  and  almost  all  of  them 
spoke  Italian  fluentlv.  The  companion  however  of  the  steward  could 
speak  only  modern  Greek,  in  which  I  could  discover  that  he  was  giv- 
ing a  description  of  the  distress  in  which  the  ship  had  been,  and 
though  not  able  to  understand  the  context  could  plainly  distinguish 
many  words,  such  as  &v\st — |t/Ao»,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  sound  of 
A^P(J7ro?  pronounced  short;  this  awoke  my  curiosity,  which  was  still 
more  heightened  when  I  observed  that  he  said  Atyiiruv  long,  with 
the  same  attention  to  the  alteration  of  the  accent  with  the  variety  of 
case,  which  a  boy  would  be  taught  to  pay  at  a  school  in  England. 
"Watching  therefore  more  closely,  and  asking  the  other  to  read  some 
ancient  Greek,  I  found  that  they  both  uniformly  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  accent,  without  any  attention  to  long  or  short  syllables  where 
accent  came  in  the  way ;  and  on  their  departure,  one  of  them  having 
bade  me  good  day,  by  saying  KaXv^a,  to  which  i  answered  Kattegat, 
he  with  strong  marks  of  reprobation  set  me  right,  and  repeated  K.aM- 
l/.is%;  and  with  like  censure  did  the  captain  upon  another  occasion  ob- 
serve upon  my  saying  Socrates  instead  ot  Socrates. 

'  I  now  felt  a  vehement  wish  to  know  whether  they  made  the  di- 
stinction in  this  respect  usually  made  between  verse  and  prose, but  from 
the  little  scholarship  of  the  two  men  with  whom  1  had  conversed,  from 
the  ignorance  of  a  third  whom  I  afterwards  met,  (who  however  read 
Lueian  with  ease,  though  he  did  not  seem  ever  to  have  heard  of  the 
book,)  and  on  account  of  my  imperfect  mode  of  conversing  with  them 
all,  I  had  lit i le  hopes  of  satisfaction  on  the  point,  nor  was  I  clear  that 
t£ey  perfectly  knew  the  dirlerence  between  verse  and  prose.'   r.  Job'. 
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Afterwards,  repeating  his  inquiry  to  men  of  superior  edu- 
cation, the  result  was  not  very  different. 

'  Both  the  Greeks  repeatedly  assured  us  that  verse  as  well  as  prose 
was  read  by  accent,  and  not  by  quantity,  and  exemplified  it  by  read- 
ing several  lines  of  Homer,  with  whose  name  they  seemed  perfectly 
well  acquainted. 

«  I  shall  give  an  instance  or  two  of  their  mode  of  reading: 

'  By  $'  kv.im  <wo.pa.  S~Pat  ■ao'hv'pT-.o'tffQoio  ButMaffvs, 

*  They  made  the  e  in  axiuv — Treaty  %  and  e^e'tk?  long. 

*  But  when  they  read 

they  made  the  second  syllable  of  the  first  word  KXvfo  short,  notwith- 
standing the  acute  accent:  on  my  asking  why,  they  desired  me  to  look 
back  on  the  circumflex  on  the  first  syllable,  and  said  it  thence  necessa- 
rily followed,  for  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  with 
the  great  length  which  the  circumflex  denotes,  and  not  to  shorten  the 
second.  The  testimony  of  the  schoolmaster  might  be  vitiated,  but 
what  could  be  stronger  than  that  of  these  ignorant  mariners  as  to  the 
vulgar  common  practice  of  modern  Greece,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  confirms  the  opinion  of  bishop  Horsley,  that  the  tones  of  words  in 
connection  are  not  always  the  same  with  the  tones  of  solitary  words, 
though  in  those  of  more  than  one  syllable  the  accentual  marks  do  not 
change  their  position.  I  must  here  add  that  these  men  confirmed  aa 
observation  of  our  late  revered  and  lamented  president,  that  we  are 
much  mistaken  in  our  idea  of  the  supposed  lofty  sound  of  cjoXt/pXow&Ko 
Sa?iaj0-*!?5  that  the  borderers  on  the  coast  of  the  Archipelago  take  their 
ideas  from  the  gentle  laving  of  the  shore  by  a  summer  wave,  and 
not  from  the  roaring  of  a  winter  ocean,  and  they  accordingly  pro- 
nounced it  polypblisveo  thalasses,'     v.  30*0. 

From  these  circumstances,  our  author  thinks  that  what 
lias  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  English — viz.  pro- 
longing the  sound  of  the  syllable  on  which  the  acute  accent 
falls — is  true  of  every  language.  In  the  English,  indeed,  ac- 
cents and  quantity  agree;  so  that  no  difficulty  remains.  In 
other  languages,  the  hypothesis  has  been  opposed,  as  de- 
structive of  rhythm.  This  our  author  denies,  admitting 
only  that  it  will  destroy  the  metro  or  quantity;  and  shows, 
with  some  success,  that  to  read  by  quantity,  without  an  at- 
tention to  accent,  destroys  the  force  of  poetry  of  different 
languages. 

f  It  will  be  asked  then  what  is  the  use  of  metre  or  measure  in  verse, 
if  we  are  not  to  read  by  it;  and  here  is  the  grand  difficulty,  and  I  own 
with  candor  I  cannot  answer  it  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  my  own 
mind :  to  those  indeed  who  say  we  are  to  read  by  accent  in  prose,  it 
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may  be  equally  asked  what  is  the  use  of  long  or  short  syllables  in 
prose,  if  we  are  not  to  attend  to  them  when  accent  comes  in  the  way: 
but  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  I  can  only  answer,  that  in  the  first 
place  accent  doth  not  always  interfere,  and  then  quantity  is  our  guide, 
and  accent  often  accords  with  quantity.  Secondly,  metre  determines 
the  number  of  feet  or  measures  in  each  verse,  and  thereby  produces  a 
general  analogy  and  harmony  through  the  whole,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  as  I  apprehend,  accent  doth  not  change  the  number  of 
feet,  though  it  doth  the  nature  or  species  of  them.  Thus  when  we  read 
'  Anna  virumque  cano,  Trojse  qui  primus  ab  oris, 

we  do  not  make  more  feet  than  when  we  scan  the  line,  nor  employ 
more  time  than  in  pronouncing  the  next  line  in  which  the  accent  hap- 
pens to  accord  with  the  quantity,  viz. 

'  Italiam  fato  profugus,  Lavinaque  venit. 

'  Thirdly,  The  poet  in  measuring  his  verse  certainly  must  be 
confined  to  some  certain  number  and  order  of  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles, in  order  to  produce  a  concordance  through  the  whole,  and  even 
to  regulate  the  position  of  accent,  which  though  not  subdued  by  quan- 
tity will  certainly  have  some  relation  to  it,  eupbonia  gratid;  but 
surely  the  length  or  shortness  of  a  syllable  cannot  determine  where  em- 
phasis shall  be  placed — that  must  depend  on  the  meaning  and  the 
thought ;  and  it  would  be  most  absurd  for  the  poet  to  say  to  the  reader, 
you  shall  not  rest  upon  this  emphatic  and  significative  word  because  its 
syllables  are  short,  and  wherever  there  is  a  rest,  there  must  be  length 
and  intonation.'     r.  375. 

This  ingenious  paper,  which  merits  particular  attention 
from  the  polite  scholar,  concludes  with  a  letter  in  modern 
Greek,  which,  with  a  little  attention,  may  be  easily  read  by 
those  who  haAre  been  initiated  in, the  works  of  Plato  and  Xe- 
nophon.    We  own,  however,  that  the  author  does  not  merit 
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Art.  VI. — An  Account  of  the  English  Colony  in  New  South 
Wales,  from  its  first  Settlement  in  January  1T8S,  to  August 
1801:  with  Remarks  on  the  Dispositions,  Customs,  Man- 
ners, os'f.  of  the  Native  Inhabitants  of  that  Country.  To 
which  are  added,  Some  Particulars  of  New  Zealand ;  com- 
piled, by  Permission,  from  the  MSS.  of  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor King  ;  and  an  Account  of  a  Voyage  performed  by  Cap- 
tain Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass ;  by  which  the  Existence  of  a 
Strait  separating  Van  Diemeris  Land  from  the  Continent  of 
New  Holland  was  ascertained.  Abstracted  from  the  Journal 
of  Mr.  Bass.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Collins,  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  Kc.  illustrated  by  Engravings.  Vol.  II.  4to. 
\l.  Is.     Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.     1S02. 

VARIOUS  have  been  the  circumstances  which  have  re- 
peatedly called  our  attention  to  this  new  colon},  at  the  east- 
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ern  extremity  of  the  globe — to  this  reputed  continent,  which 
looks,  with  stern  defiance,  on  the  western  world.  On  the 
first  attempt  at  colonising  it,  we  hesitated  as  to  the  plan,  and 
were  fearful  it  would  be  found  inconvenient  and  expensive— 

f)erhaps  useless,  if  not  dangerous.  When  we  looked  at  co- 
onel  Collins's  first  volume,  our  apprehensions  and  skepti- 
cism were  not  lessened  ;  yet  we  saw,  or  perhaps  wished  to 
see,  the  seeds  of  reformation  taking  root,  virtue  succeeding 
(by  example,  and  the  innate  peace  which  a  life  of  virtue  in- 
spires) to  the  worst  of  vices, — the  habits  of  order,  to  conduct 
the  most  criminal  and  depraved.  We  fear  the  hopes  thus 
entertained  were  delusive — coloured  by  our  wishes,  embodied 
by  our  expectations.  Whatever  may  be  the  eventual  suc- 
cess of  the  colony,  it  will  not  be  derived  from  any  extensive 
or  lasting  reformation  of  its  involuntary  inhabitants.' 

The  first  volume  of  this  work,  published  in  1793,  occurs- 
in  our  25th  volume,  where  we  explained,  at  some  length,  the 
situation  of  the  colony,  and  its  external  circumstances,  with 
some  facts  of  importance  to  its  natural  history.  As  a  colony 
of  convicts,  its  history,  furnished  to  us  in  the  sera  subsequent 
to  that  publication,  is  short,  and  not  very  satisfactory.  Re- 
formation proceeds  with  steps  peculiarly  slow.  Depravity 
of  every  kind  is  neither  depressed  by  punishment  nor  by  the 
few  examples  of  a  different  kind;  and  mischiefs  the  most  se- 
rious, involving  the  perpetrators  themselves,  are  constantly 
committed.  Cultivation  advances  with  little  activity :  yet, 
as  it  is  unremittingly  pursued,  some  progrees  must  be  made; 
and  perhaps  the  colony  may  now  supply  itself  with  corn. 
At  no  great  distance,  the  supply  of  fresh  provisions  may  be 
procured  from  its  own  fields  ;  and  the  herds,  the  offspring 
of  cows  and  bulls  which  once  strayed,  have  produced  al- 
ready, perhaps,  sufficient  stock  for  that  purpose,  could  it  be 
ascertained  or  commanded  at  pleasure.  Goats  do  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  as  sheep  ;  but,  of  all  animals,  swine  seem  to 
flourish  best. 

The  extent  of  country  now  cleared  is  considerable  ;  yet 
the  public  buildings  are  few,  and  frequently  destroyed  bv 
the  malice  or  mischief  of  the  villains  destined  to  cultivate 
the  spot.  The  climate,  however,  is  in  itself  uncertain  ;  and 
the  drought  so  frequently  ruins  the  crops,  that  the  colony 
cannot  be  secure  without  foreign  assistance,  unless  it  have  at 
least  two  years'  stock  m  its  granaries.  The  natives,  who 
equal  the  convicts  in  depravity  and  cruelty,  are,  like  other 
savages,  subject  to  unreasonable  and  unsuspected  bursts  of 
passion;  and  at  the  same  time  possess  that  tendency  to  wan- 
ton barbarity,  which  would  disgrace  the  worst  of  the  savage 
tribes,  and  which  is  equalled  only  in  some  of  the  South-Sea 
Islands.    As  subsistence  is  with  difficult;-  procured,  the  hrar- 
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der  of  their  wives  and  children  is  not  uncommon.  A  child 
is  interred  alive  in  the  grave  of  its  mother  ;  and  the  future 
mother  will,  at  the  riskof  her  own  life,  often  destroy  the 
child  in  her  womb.  In  other  countries,  colonisation  has  often 
drawn  a  tear  from  humanity,  when  reflecting  on  the  oppres- 
sion of  innocent  natives.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  no 
oppression.  Brutes  who,  merit  the  severest  chastisement, 
are  left  in  possession  of  customs  the  most  degrading-  to  hu- 
man beings,  and  perpetrate  the  worst  crimes,  without  the 
apprehension  of  punishment,  which  the}'  contrive  to  escape 
or  elude. 

If  we  examine  the  real  benefits  of  this  new  colony,  we  shall 
not  find  them,  at  present,  considerable  ;  while  what  they 
mav  be,  is  still  uncertain.  It  is  a  convenient  spot,  in  time 
of  war,  for  the  whalers  of  the  Pacific  :  and,  if  colonel  Col- 
linses suggestions  be  attended  to,  it  may  become  still  more 
convenient,  as  trye-houses  may  be  established  on  the  coast, 
and  the  blubber  refined  on  shore,  while  the  ships  are  em- 
ployed  in  adding  to  the  stock.  In  time  of  war,  also,  Spanish 
prizes  ma"  be  brought  into  this  port,  and  condemned,  which 
could  not  be  carried  to  a  more  distant  court  of  admiralty  ; 
and  perhaps,  hereafter,  some  advantage  may  be  drawn  from 
its  flax,  one  great  object  of  the  colonisation. 

The  productions  of  the  country  itself  are  neither  nume- 
rous nor  valuable  :  yet,  in  salt,  coals,  and  iron,  it  seems  to 
abound  ;  and  the  iron  is  said  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality. 
In  this  respect,  its  indigenous  treasures  may  be  useful  to 
the  colony,  and  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  dock- 
yard. The  distance  is,  however,  too  great  for  exportation, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  form  a  commercial  communication 
with  Spanish  America  or  with  China.  In  such  case,  the  iron 
of  Australasia  might  command  the  gold  of  Peru,  the  silk  and 
porcelain  of  Nanquin.  The  idea  may,  at  present,  appear 
Utopian  ;  but  another  century  may  behold  it  realised. 

The  additions  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior,  by 
the  work  before  us,  are  few.  Hills  are  seen  to  rise  above 
hills,  from  Mount  Hunter,  the  highest  ground  that  has  been 
climbed ;  but  no  very  lofty  mountain  has  been  discovered. 
We  have  suspected  Australasia  to  be  a  groupe  of  islands,  for 
one  among  several  reasons,  that  it  does  not  abound  in  large 
rivers,  at  least  on  the  eastern  side,  Even  the  Hawkesbury 
lias  an  eastern  course  only  for  a  short  distance.  It  seems  to 
arise  from  the  south,  and  to  pursue  a  northernly  direction 
before  it  trends  to  the  east.  The  course  of  all  the  other  ri- 
vulets is  from  south  to  north. 

It  is  singular  that  so  small  a  portion  only  of  this  vast  island 
has  hitherto  been  explored  ;  and  it  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  the  few  persons  at  the  governor's  command,  to 
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-whom  such  an  attempt  could  be  entrusted,  together  with  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions.  The 
difficulties  of  exploring  by  sea  are  not  equally  numerous ; 
and  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  volume  consists  in  the 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Bass  and  lieutenant  Flinders  on  the  south* 
Mr.  Bass  began  the  attempt  in  a  whale-boat,  and  afterwards 
joined  Mr.  Flinders.  The  latter  is  again  engaged  in  a 
second  and  similar  attempt;  but  we  have  not  jret  heard  of  his 
success. 

Before,  however,  we  speak  of  the  more  distant  investiga- 
tion, Ave  must  notice  one  of  the  most  interesting  journeys  in 
the  interior.  Mount  Taurus,  we  may  premise,  is  on  the  south 
of  Mount  Hunter. 

*  Toward  the  latter  end  o(  the  month  a  party  set  off  on  an  excursion 
to  the  cow-pasture  plains.  On  reaching  Mount  Taurus,  a  distinct 
herd  of  the  wild  cattle,  07  in  number,  was  seen.  It  was  conjectured 
that  this  valuable  collection  of  cattle  had  so  considerably  increased,  as 
to  find  a  convenience  in  dividing  into  different  herds,  thereby  prevent- 
ing those  quarrels  which  might  frequently  happen  among  their  males. 
This  was  confirmed  by  their  falling-in  with,  in  another  place,  a  herd, 
in  which  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  170  of  these  animals. 
A  couple  of  days  were  pleasantly  occupied  in  examining  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  exhibited  the  beautiful  appearance  of  a  luxuriant 
and  well-watered  pasturage.  The  latitude  of  Mount  Taurus  was  found 
to  be  34°  W  S.  and  the  river  Nepean  was  discovered  to  take  its  course 
close  round  the  south  side  of  this  hill.  Two  gentlemen  who  were  of  this 
party  having,  at  their  setting  out,  proposed  to  walk  from  Mount  Tau- 
rus in  as  direct  a  line  as  the  country  would  admit,  to  the  sea-coast,  a 
whale  boat  was  ordered  to  wait  for  them  about  five  leagues  to  the 
southward  of  Botany  Bay.  They  expected  to  have  reached  the  coast 
in  one  day,  but  they  did  not  reckon  on  having  full  25  miles  of  a  rug- 
ged and  mountainous  road  to  cross.  Making  their  ccurse  a  little  to 
the  southward  of  east,  they  fell  in  with  the  boat  very  conveniently,  and 
Mr.  Bass,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  described  their  route  to  have  lain,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  way,  over  nothing  but  high  and  steep  ridges  of 
hills,  the  land  becoming  more  rocky  and  barren  as  they  drew  near  the 
sea  coast.  In  each  of  the  vallies  formed  by  these  hills  they  found  a 
run  of  fresh  water,  in  some  places  of  considerable  depth  and  rapidity. 
The  direction  of  these  streams  or  runs  being  to  the  northward,  they 
were  supposed  to  fall  into  a  harbour  which  lay  about  five  or  six  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Port  Solander,  and  had  obtained  the  name  of  Port 
Hacking,  the  pilot  of  that  name  having  had  the  honour  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

'  A  church  clock  having  been  brought  to  the  settlement  in  the  Re- 
liance when  that  ship  arrived  from  England,  and  no  building  fit  for  its 
reception  having  bean  since  erected,  preparations  were  now  making 
for  constructing  a  tower  fit  for  the  purpose  ;  to  which  might  be  added 
a  church,  whenever  at  a  future  day  the  increase  of  labourers  might 
enable  the  governor  to  direct  such  an  edifice  to  be  built. 

!  Que  mill  not  being  sufficient  to  grind  the  flour  required  by  the  in- 
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habitants  at  Sydney,  the  stonemasons  v/ere  employed  in  breaking  out 
and  preparing  stone  for  another  at  that  place. 

'The  blacksmith's  shop,  begun  in  the  last  month,  was  nearly  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  this. 

*  The  weather  was  observed  to  be  srowins:  warm.  Toward  the  mid- 
die  of  the  month  strong  southerly  winds,  with  rainy  and  unsettled 
weather,  prevailed,  particularly  at  the  change  of  the  moon.'     r.  50. 

The  travels  of  Wilson  furnish  nothing  decisive. 

Mr.  Bass  discovered  that  Vat*  Diemen's  Land  did  not,  in 
reality,  belong  to  New  Holland,  but  formed  a  separate 
island,  which  was  divided  from  what4,  to  be  more  easily  intel- 
ligible, we  shall  now  call  the  continent,  by  a  strait.  We 
thus,  at  once,  cut  oii'  nearly  six  degrees  of  latitude  from 
New  Holland,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  passage  from  the  In- 
dian to  the  Pacific,  as,  off  the  southern  point  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  or  soon  after  the  navigator  enters  the  Pacific, 
he  meets  with  a  steady,  and  often  a  pretty  violent,  north- 
wester. The  short  account  of  Mr.  Bass's  first  discovery  we 
shall  transcribe. 

'  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  Bass,  the  surgeon  of  the 
Reliance,  returned  from  an  excursion  in  an  open  boat  to  the  south- 
ward, after  an  absence  of  twelve  weeks.  This  gentleman,  who  had 
little  to  occupy  him  while  his  ship  was  refitting,  disliking  an  idle  lite, 
possessing  with  a  good  constitution  a  mind  and  body  strong  and  vigo- 
rous, and  being  endowed  with  great  good  sense,  ingenuity,  and  obser- 
vation, requested  the  governor  to  allow  him  a  boat,  and  permit  him 
to  man  her  with  volunteers  from  the  king's  ships ;  proposing  to  go 
along  the  coast,  and  make  such  observations  as  might  be  in  his  power. 
The  governor  readily  consenting,  he  set  out,  as  well  provided  as  the 
size  of  his  boat  would  allow  ;  and  in  her,  against  much  adverse  wind 
and  bad  weather,  he  persevered,  as  far  to  the  southward  as  the  latitude 
40°  00',  \fisiting  every  opening  in  the  coast;  but  only  in  one  place, 
to  the  southward  and  westward  of  Point  Hicks,  finding  a  harbour  ca- 
pable of  admitting  ships.  There  was  every  appearance  of  an  extensive 
strait,  or  rather  an  open  sea,  between  the  latitudes  of  3QQ  and  40° 
south,  and  that  Van  Diemen's  Land  consisted  (as  had  been  conjec- 
tuied)  of  a  groupe  of  islands  lying  off  the  southern  coast  of  the  coun- 
try. 

'  It  appeared  from  Mr.  Bass's  account,  that  there  was  but  very  little 
good  ground  to  the  southward.  His  occasional  excursions  into  the  in- 
terior, situated  as  he  found  himself  with  an  open  boat,  in  which  he 
could  carry  but  a  small  stock  of  provisions,  could  not  be  very  exten- 
sive ;  he,  however,  went  far  enough  to  discover  that  there  was  but  lit- 
tle good  land  near  the  sea ;  but,  had  it  even  been  superior  to  those 
parts  which  were  known,  the  want  of  harbours,  even  for  small  vessels, 
would  lessen  its  value  much.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  better  vessel,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  circumna- 
vigate Van  Diemen's  Land.'      p.  03. 

The  pursuit  of  this  investigation  by  lieutenant  Flinders 
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and  Mr.  Bass  affords  some  very  interesting  remarks,  which 
will  be  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to  the  geologist.  We 
regret  that  it  was  not  accompanied  by  Mr.  Flinders' s  chart, 
since,  without  this  or  some  such  assistance,  it  is  not  easily  in- 
telligible. We  have  employed,  for  our  own  purpose,  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton's  map  of  New  Holland,  which  is  not,  however,  per- 
fectly consonant  with  the  description.  We  shall,  neverthe- 
less, endeavour  to  convey  a  sufficiently  adequate  idea  of  the 
whole. 

The  strait  discovered  by  Mr.  Bass,  as  we  have  already 
said,  divides  Van  Diemen's  Land  from  New  Holland  ;  and 
the  former  seems  to  lie,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  somewhat 
as  Terra  dcr  Fuego  to  the  southern  promontory  of  the 
American  continent.  Van  Diemen's  Land  now,  therefore, 
forms  an  island,  perhaps  a  groupe  of  islands  ;  but  with  this 
circumstance  we  are  not  acquainted.  Its  northern  part  is 
called  Port  Dalrymple  ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait 
are  '  Kent's  Group'  and  '  Furneaux  Islands ;'  on  the  west, 
nearer  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  opposite  to  its  north-western 
promontory,  are  Hunter's  Islands.  Furneaux  Islands,  which 
offer  the  first  subject  of  remark,  are  granite,  with,  in  gene- 
ral, a  scanty  vegetation,  and  stunted  trees  of  inconside- 
rable size.  The  blocks  of  granite  lie,  as  usual,  loose  and  un- 
connected. The  following  remarks  relate  to  '  Preservation 
Island,'  (one  of  Furneaux)  so  called  from  its  being  the  spot 
in  which  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  Sidney  Cove  were  pre- 
served. 

'  The  great  bulk  of  these  blocks  renders  them  so  conspicuous,  that 
the  attention  is  first  struck  with  them  upon  approaching  the  island. 
But,  besides  granite,  there  is  on  the  north  side,  where  the  island  is  par- 
ticularly low  and  narrow,  a  slip 'of  calcareous  earth,  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  length,  which  discovers  itself  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  is  not  for  the  most  part  pure,  for  broken  pieces  of  the  granite  are 
mixed  with  it  in  various  proportions.  Some  parts  are  a  mere  mass  of 
these  broken  pieces  cemented  together  by  the  calcareous  matter ; 
whilst  others  are  an  almost  perfect  chalk,  and  are  capable  of  being 
burnt  into  excellent  lime.  Broken  sea  shells  and  other  exuviae  of  ma- 
rine animals  are  apparent  throughout  the  whole  mass. 

'  Upon  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  this  chalky  rock,  was  found  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  the  black  metallic  particles  which  appear  in 
the  granite  as  black  shining  specks,  and  are  in  all  probability  grains  of 
tin. 

'  To  find  this  small  bed  of  the  remains  of  shell  animals,  of  which 
chalk  is  formed  wherever  found,  in  such  an  unexpected  situation,  ex- 
cited some  surprise ;  and  Mr.  Bass  endeavoured  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  this  deposit,  by  examining  the  form  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  island. 

'  The  result  of  his  inquiries  and  conjectures  amounted  to  this  :  that 
as  traces  of  the  sea;  and  of  the  effects  of  running  watersj  were  plainly 
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discernible  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  deposit  of  chalk  and  granite,  it  seemed  highly  probable 
that  it  had  been  formed  by  two  streams  of  the  tide,  which,  when  the 
island  was  yet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  having  swept  round  a 
large  lump  of  rocks,  then  met  and  formed  an  eddy,  where  every  sub- 
stance would  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  lump  of  rocks  is  now  a  rocky 
knowl,  which  runs  tapering  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  to- 
ward the  chalk.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a  gap,  through  which  the  two 
streams  appear  to  have  passed.'     r.  147. 

These  remarks  sufficiently  show  that  our  navigators  were 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  mineralogy  ;  and, 
as  we  shall  find  it  probable  that  these  islands  are  rather  co- 
vered bv  the  sea  than  emeririnor  from  it,  the  cause  of  this  ac- 
cumulation,  which  they  have  assigned,  is  not  easily  admis- 
sible. It  is  not,  however,  very  uncommon.  The  following 
description  of  the  petrified  remains  of  trees  is  truly  singu- 
lar— they  were  found  on  the  east  end  of  the  same  island. 

*  Amidst  a  patch  of  naked  sand,  upon  one  of  the  highest  parts  of 
the  island,  at  not  less  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  within 
the  limits  of  a  few  hundred  yards  square,  were  lying  scattered  about  a 
number  of  short  broken  branches  of  old  dead  trees,  of  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  seemingly  of  a  kind  similar  to  the  large  brush 
wood.  Amid  these  broken  branches  were  seen  sticking  up  several  white 
stoney  stumps,  of  sizes  ranging  between  the  above  diameters,  and  in 
height  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half.  Their  peculiar  form,  toge- 
ther with  a  number  of  prongs  of  their  own  quality,  projecting  in  dif- 
ferent directions  from  around  their  base,  and  entering  the  ground  in  the 
manner  of  roots,  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  an  observer,  with 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  stumps  and  roots  of  small  trees.  These 
were  extremely  brittle,  the  slightest  blow  with  a  stick,  or  with  each 
other,  being  sufficient  to  break  them  short  oft';  and  when  taken  into 
the  hand,  many  of  them  broke  to  pieces  with  their  own  weight. 

'  On  being  broken  transversely,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  the 
Internal  part  was  divided  into  interior  or  central,  exterior  or  cortical. 
The  exterior  part,  which  in  different  specimens  occupied  various  pro- 
portions of  the  whole,  resembled  a  fine  white  and  soft  grit-stone  ;  but 
acids  being  applied,  shewed  it  to  be  combined  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  calcareous  matter.  The  interior  or  central  part  was  always 
circular,  but. seldom  found  of  the  same  diameter,  or  of  the  same  com- 
position on  any  two  stumps.  In  some,  the  calcareous  and  sandy  mat- 
ter had  taken  such  entire  possession,  that  every  fragment  of  the  wood 
was  completely  obliterated  ;  but  yet  a  faint  central  ring  remained.  In 
others  was  a  centre  of  chalk,  beautifully  white,  that  crumbled  between 
the  lingers  to  the  finest  powder ;  some  consisted  of  chalk  and  brown 
earth,  in  various  quantities,  and  some  others  had  detained  a  few  frail 
portions  of  their  woody  fibres,  the  spaces  between  which  were  filled 
up  with  chalky  earth. 

'  It  appeared,  that  when  the  people  of  the  Sydney-cove  first  came 
upon  the  island,  the  pieces  of  dead  branches  that  at  this  time  were  lying 
round  the  stumps,  then  formed,  with  them,  the  stem  and  blanches  ef 
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dead  trees  complete.  But  by  the  time  Mr.  Bass  visited  the  place,  the 
hands  of  curiosity,  and  the  frolics  of  an  unruly  horse  that  was  saved 
from  the  wreck,  had  reduced  them  to  the  state  already  described. 

'  Mr.  Bass  had  been  told  from  good  authority,  that  when  the  trees 
were  in  a  complete  state,  the  diameter  of  the  dead  wood  of  the  stem 
that  rose  immediately  from  the  stoney  part  was  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  that  part  j  and  also  that  a  living  leaf  was  seen  upon  the  uppermost 
branches  of  one  of  them.  But  he  could  never  learn  whether  the  stoney 
part  of  tne  stem  was  of  an  equal  height  in  all  the  trees. 

'  To  a-certain  to  what  depth  the  petrification  had  extended,  Mr. 
Bass  scratched  away  the  sand  from  the  foot  of  many  of  the  stumps,  and 
in  no  instance  found  it  to  have  proceeded  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sand,  as  it  then  lay ;  for  at  that  depth 
the  brown  and  crumbling  remains  of  the  root  came  into  view.  There 
were,  indeed,  parts  of  the  roots  which  had  undergone  an  alteration  si- 
milar to  that  which  had  taken  place  in  the  stems  :  but  these  tended  to 
establish  the  limits  of  the  petrifying  power  ;  for  they  had  felt  it  only 
either  at  their  first  outset  from  the  bottom  of  the  steins,  or  when,  be- 
ing obstructed  in  their  progress,  they  had  of  necessity  arched  upwards 
toward  the  surface.'     p.  140. 

On  one  of  these  islands,  our  authors  discovered  a  new 
quadruped  of  the  opossum  tribe,  not  known  to  Dr.  Shaw  at 
the  time  of  his  publication.  It  is  found  also  on  the  continent 
of  New  Holland.  The  whole  description  is  too  extensive 
for  our  limits;  yet  we  shall  select  a  short  account  of  its  man- 
ners. The  flesh  is  said  to  resemble  pork ;  but  it  is  more  red 
and  coarse. 

«  This  animal  has  not  any  claim  to  swiftness  of  foot,  as  most  men 
could  run  it  down.  Its  pace  is  hobbling  or  shuffling,  something  like 
the  awkward  gait  of  a  bear.  In  disposition  it  is  mild  and  gentle,  as 
becomes  a  grass-eater  ;  but  it  bites  hard,  and  is  furious  when  pro- 
voked. Mr.  Bass  never  heard  its  voice  but  at  that  time :  it  was  a 
low  cry,  between  a  hissing  and  a  whizzing,  which  could  not  be  heard 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  or  forty  yards.  He  chased  one,  and 
with  his  hands  under  his  belly  suddenly  lifted  him  off  the  ground  with- 
out hurting  him,  and  laid  him  upon  his  back  along  his  arm,  like  a 
child.  It  made  no  noise,  nor  any  effort  to  escape,  not  even  a  struggle. 
Its  countenance  was  placid  and  undisturbed,  and  it  seemed  as  contented 
as  if  it  had  been  nursed  by  Mr.  Bass  from  its  infancy.  He  carried  the 
beast  upwards  of  a  mile,  and  often  shifted  him  from  arm  to  arm,  some- 
times laying  him  upon  his  shoulder,  all  of  which  he  took  in  good  part ; 
until,  being  obliged  to  secure  his  legs  while  he  went  into  the  brush  to 
cut  a  specimen  of  a  new  wood,  the  creature's  anger  arose  with  the 
pinching  of  the  twine;  he  whizzed  with  all  his  might,  kicked  and 
scratched  most  furiously,  and  snapped  oft"  a  piece  from  the  elbow  of 
Mr.  Bass's  jacket  with  his  grass-cutting  teeth.  Their  friendship  was 
here  at  an  end,  and  the  creature  remained  implacable  all  the  way  to 
the  boat,  ceasing  to  kick  only  when  he  was  exhausted. 

'  This  circumstance  seemed  to  indicate,  that  with  kind  treatment 
the  wombat  might  soon  be  rendered  extremely  docile,  ani"1  probably 
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affectionate;   but  let  his  tutor  beware  of  giving  him  provocation,  at 
least  if  he  should  be  full  grown. 

'  Besides  Furneaux's  Islands,  the  wombat  inhabits,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  mountains  to  the  westward  of  Port  Jackson.  In  both  these 
places  its  habitation  is  underground,  being  admirably  formed  for  bur- 
rowing, but  to  what  depth  it  descends  does  not  seem  to  be  ascertained. 
According  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  natives,  the  wombat  of  the 
mountains  is  never  seen  during  the  day,  but  lives  retired  in  his  hole, 
feeding  only  in  the  night ;  but  that  of  the  islands  is  seen  to  feed  in  all 
parts  of  the  day.  His  food  is  not  yet  well  known  ;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  varies  it,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  he  may  be 
placed.  The  stomachs  of  such  as  Mr.  Bass  examined  were  disteaded 
with  the  coarse  wiry  grass,  and  he,  as  well  as  others,  had  seen  the 
animal  scratching  among  the  dry  ricks  of  sea-weed  thrown  up  upon  the 
shores,  but  could  never  discover  what  it  was  in  search  of.  Now  the 
inhabitant  of  the  mountains  can  have  no  recourse  to  the  sea-shore  for 
his  food,  nor  can  he  find  there  any  wiry  grass  of  the  islands,  but  must 
live  upon  the  food  that  circumstances  present  to  him.'     p.  150\ 

Nearer  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  the  Swan  Islands,  which 
•were  not  granitic  ;  nor  is  it  easy,  from  the  description,  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  stone  which  constitutes  their 
boundary.  The  northern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  in 
about  4 \°  ;  the  longitude,  147°  16'  30"  east.  The  country 
appears  fertile  ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  parti- 
cularly described.  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  was  also 
fertile,  though  the  vegetable  mould  was  not  deep  ;  the  tints 
of  the  flowers  were  beautifully  varied,  and  their  odours 
highly  pleasing — differing,  in  this  respect,  from  the  flowers 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent.  The  water  was  good, 
and  not  scanty,  though  by  no  means  copious.  The  rocky 
shores  of  the  river  were  of  a  '  rough  iron-stone  or  a  soft 
grit-stone.'  The  heavy  timbers  consisted  of  different  species 
of  gum-tree,  more  sound  at  the  heart  than  usual.  The  black 
swans  were  particularly  numerous ;  and  their  dying  song, 
*  so  much  celebrated  by  the  poets,  resembled  the  creaking 
of  a  rusty  sign  in  a  windy  day.' 

In  this  part  of  the  island,  the  conveniences  of  life  were 
few  and  inartificial.  The  hatchets,  from  their  apparent  ef* 
iects,  must  have  been  rude  and  inconvenient ;  nor  was  it 
clear  that  the  natives  possessed  a  canoe  ;  yet,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  canoes  must  be  common,  since  there  is 
every  appearance  of  an  occasional  visit  to  the  adjacent 
islands.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such  an  ostensible  contra- 
diction.— Albatross  Island  was  named  from  the  numerous 
birds  of  that  kind  which  were  found  in  it;  in  which  respect 
it  seems  to  resemble  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Bass 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  North  Berwick. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  '  (Mr.  Bass  says),  '  that  the  northern  shore 
cf  the  strait  from  Wilson's  Promontory,  (seen  in  the  whale-boat)  to 
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Western  Port  resembled  the  bluff  bold  shore  of  an  open  sea,  with  a 
swell  rolling  in,  and  a  large  surf  breaking  upon  it  ;  while  the  south- 
ern shore,  or  what  is  the  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  appeared  like 
the  inner  shore  of  a  cluster  of  islands,  whose  outer  parts  break  off  the 
great  weight  of  the  sea.  The  cause  of  this  is  immediately  obvious,  on 
recoil  .Cling  that  the  swell  of  the  Indian  Ocean  enters  the  strait  from 
the  southward  of  the  west.  The  greater  part  of  the  southern  shore  lies 
in  a  bight,  whose  western  extreme  is  Hunter's  Isles,  and  the  N.  W. 
cape  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Now  as  the  swell  comes  from  the  south- 
ward, as  well  as  the  westward,  it  must,  after  striking  upon  the  north- 
west part  of  the  southern  shore,  evidently  run  on  in  a  direction  some- 
what diagonal  with  the  two  sides  of  the  strait,  until  it  expands  itself 
upon  the  northern  shore,  where  both  swell  and  surf  are  found.  But 
to  the  southward  of  this  diagonal  line  the  swell  must  quickly  take  off, 
and  totally  disappear,  long  before  it  can  reach  the  shore  to  make  a  surf. 
Hence  arises  the  difference. 

*  That  the  swell  of  the  Indian  Ocean  comes,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  way,  from  the  southward  of  west,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  that  quarter.* 
p.  I76. 

Our  navigators  pass  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  noticing  its  bays  and  projecting  headlands. — The  fol- 
lowing observations,  either  of  colonel  Collins  or  lieutenant 
Flinders,  are  peculiarly  striking  and  important. 

*  Like  that  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  extremity  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  presents  a  rugged  and  determined  front  to  the  icy  regions  of  the 
south  pole  ;  and,  like  it,  seems  once  to  have  extended  further  south 
than  it  does  at  present.  To  a  very  unusual  elevation  is  added  an  irre- 
gularity of  form,  that  justly  entitles  it  to  rank  among  the  foremost  of 
the  grand  and  wildly  magnificent  scenes  of  nature.  It  abounds  with 
peaks  and  ridges,  t)aps  and  fissures,  that  not  only  disdain  the  smallest 
uniformity  of  figure,  but  are  ever  changing  shape,  as  the  point  of 
view  shifts.  Beneath  this  strange  confusion,  the  western  part  of  this 
waving  coast-line  observes  a  regularity  equally  remarkable  as  the  wild 
disorder  wnich  prevails  above.  Lf>fty  ridges  of  mountain,  bounded  by 
tremendous  cliff?,  project  from  two  to  four  miles  into  the  sea,  at  nearly 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  two 
miles  to  two  and  a  half.  The  bights  or  bays  lying  between  them  are 
backed  by  sandy  beaches.  These  vast  buttresses  appear  to  be  the 
southern  extremities  of  the  mountains  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  which, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  have  once  projected  into  the  sea  far  beyond 
their  present  abrupt  termination,  and  have  been  united  with  the  now 
detached  land,  De  Witt's  Isles. 

'  If  a  corresponding  height  of  similar  strata  were  observable  on  the 
islands  and  on  the  main,  it  would  amount  to  a  proof  that  they  were 
originally  connected  5  but  this  proof  was  wanting.  The  same  kind  of 
strata  appeared  in  both  ;  but,  as  far  as  could  be  determined  in  passing 
hastily  by,  the  necessary  correspondence  seemed  to  be  deficient.  They 
did  not  land  upon  either  the  islands  or  the  main;  but  two  kinds  of 
rock,  one  with  strata  and  the  other  without,  were  plainly  discernible,. 
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That  without  strata  formed  by  far  the  largest  part ;  it  appeared  whitish 
and  shining,  was  certainly  a  quartz,  and  probably  a  granite.  The 
layers  of  the  rock  with  strata  were  of  various  dark  colours,  and  per- 
fectly distinct. 

*  It  was  evident,  that  land  so  much  exposed  to  the  violence  of  ex- 
tensive oceans  must  have  undergone  some  very  material  changes,  by 
the  incessant  attrition  of  their  vast  waves.  Two  of  the  isles,  either 
from  this  or  a  more  sudden  cause,  have  so  far  deviated  from  their  cen- 
tre, that  their  parallel  strata  form  angles  of  between  sixteen  and  eigh- 
teen degrees  in  one  instance,  and  in  another  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-degrees,  with  the  horizontal  line.  But  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 
by  the  action  of  water,  how  a  large  block  of  the  white  stone  without 
strata  is  caused  to  overhang  an  almost  perpendicular  corner  of  one  of 
the  islands,  which  beneath  that  block  consists  of  the  dark  coloured 
atone  lying  in  strata.'     p.  l7u. 

To  these  observations  Ave  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few 
reflexions.  When  we  consider  the  situation  of  New  Holland, 
the  granitic  bases  of'  its  southern  islands,  and  its  bold  pro- 
jecting points,  we  are  almost  led  to  regard  it  as  a  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  globe  than  we  have,  from  other  circum- 
stances, been  inclined  to  allow.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in- 
deed, though  land  is  often  and  extensively  generated  by  co- 
ral-banks, some  islands  seem  to  have  been  primaeval,  yield- 
ing, as  usual,  to  the  effects  of  currents  and  winds.  What 
may  have  been  the  original  state  of  New  Holland,  we  can- 
not now  determine  ;  but  that,  on  the  south  and  west,  it  was 
once  more  extensive,  is  highly  probable.  When  we  examine, 
with  our  author's  eye,  the  three  projecting  points  of  Africa, 
.America,  and  Australasia,  we  are  struck  with  their  simila- 
rity :  when  we  add  to  this  the  situation  of  New  Zealand,  on 
the  south  and  east ;  when  we  see,  on  the  south-east  of  each 
continent,  islands  of  different  extent — on  one  side  of  Africa, 
Madagascar,  and  on  that  of  America,  the  Malouines  ;  when 
we  observe,  from  our  author,  that  the  current  of  the  sea  is 
from  the  west  and  south  ;  we  cannot  avoid  the  reflexion,  thai 
New  Holland  may  once  have  been  an  extensive  mainland. 
But  what  is  New  Holland  now  ?  Ave  knoAv  not.  To  the  Avest 
of  the  strait,  or  rather  to  the  Avest  of  the  last  port,  discover- 
ed on  the  southern  coast  of  this  continent  by  the  Lady  Nel- 
son, long  subsequent  to  Mr.  Bass's  last  voyage,  in  longitude 
of  about  146°  to  Port  Termination,  a  run  ot  more  than  23° 
of  longitude,  the  coast  has  not  been  investigated  ;  nor  can 
we  say  Iioav  far  the  ocean  has  encroached — hoAv  near  it  ap- 
proaches the  indentation  from  the  north,  styled  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  in  about  140°  of  longitude.  In  their  further 
progress  round  the  island,  our  voyagers  describe  the  cape$ 
and  bays,  Avith  the  appearance  of  the  country  ;  but  Ave  find 
nothing  particularly  to  interest  us.     On  (he  eastern  side, 
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they  discover  a  sluggish  stream,  the  Denvcnt,  which  of 
course  falls  from  no  great  freight,  and  offers  nothing  very 
promising.  In  general,  the  appearance  of  Van  Diemeivs 
Land  is  more  uniformly  favourable  than  that  round  Sidney 
Cove.  It  has  not  such  rich  deep  soil  in  some  places,  and  is 
not  so  barren  in  others.  In  the  whole  course,  only  two  rivers 
were  detected  in  this  island — the  Derwent,  and  one  at  Port 
Dalrymple,  neither  seemingly  extensive.  At  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, there  was  the  appearance  of  a  third. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  southern  coast  of  New 
Holland  had  beep  examined  ;  but  the  next  expedition  re- 
corded in  the  volume  before  us  was  directed  to  the  north. 
In  this  excursion,  there  are  some  nautical  details  of  impor- 
tance, but  no  discovery  to  detain  us.  Cape  Moreton  was 
found  to  be  an  island  y  and  the  natives,  in  general,  seemed 
of  superior  knowledge  and  dexterity.  The  account  of  the 
currents  and  tides  along  the  coast  is  not  of  extensive  interest, 
and  can  only  be  perused  advantageously  in  the  work. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  general  view  of  the  state 
of  the  colony,  &c.  in  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
'  May  the  annalist'  (we  now  employ  our  author's  own  words) 
*  find,  in  future,  a  pleasanter  held  to  travel  in,  where  hi* 
steps  will  not  be  every  moment  beset  with  murderers,  rob- 
bers, and  incendiaries.'  At  present,  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  in  this  quarter,  affords  a  gloomy  and  a  painful  pic- 
ture ;  and  we  turn,  with  disgust,  from  a  tale  of  constantly 
repeated  horror. 

To  the  account  of  the  natives,  we  have  little  to  add.  Th<? 
baser  passions  of  cruelty  and  revenge  appear  to  be  deeply- 
fixed  in  their  hearts;  and  civilisation  bas  no  effects  in  sub- 
duing it.  Benel-long  soon  returned  to  savage  life ;  and  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  educated  among  the  colonists,  left  all  the 
comforts  of  civilisation,  to  resume  their  woods  and  the  cus- 
toms of  their  parents.  Their  minds  are  little  cultivated; 
but  those  on  the  coast  seem  superior,  in  intellectual  facul- 
ties, to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior.  Their  constitutions 
are  sound  and  strong  ;  for  they  recover  from  numerous 
wounds  that  would  soon  be  fatal  to  Europeans. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  there  are  some  additions, 
in  this  volume,  to  the  stock  of  natural  history ;  and  have  no- 
ticed the  manura  superb  a  and  the  wombat.  We  find  also 
a  well-drawn  figure  of  the  mountain  eagle,  a  bird  of  pecu- 
liar strength,  which  will  carry  off  a  kangaroo  ;  but  we  find 
no  reason  for  considering  it  as  a  distinct  species.  The  Au. 
stralasian  emu,  which  we  shall  notice  in  our  review  of  Mr. 
Latham's  Supplement,  is  also  figured  in  a  vignette.  To  the 
description  of  the  *  ornithorynchus  paradoxus,'  some  inter 
esting  circumstances  are  added. 
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We  cannot  conclude  this  volume,  without  expressing  out 
obligations  to  colonel  Collins  for  his  very  distinct  and  pe- 
culiarly accurate  accounts  of  a  colony,  new  in  the  annals  of 
history,  and  which  perhaps  will  not  afford  an  example  to  be 
followed.  We  could  have  wished  his  abilities  a  better  task  ; 
and  it  is  with  peculiar  regret  that  we  perceive  this  unplea- 
sing  duty  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  professional  loss 
of  advantages  and  of  fame,  which  his  seclusion  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  inhabited  world  must  necessarily  have  occa- 
sioned. 


Art.  VII. — Travels  in  Italy,  by  the  late  Abbe  Barthelemy> 
Author  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis  the  Younger;  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Letters  written  to  the  celebrated  Count  Caylus.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  several  Pieces  never  before  pub- 
lished, by  the  Abbe  Winkelman,  Father  Jacquier,  the  AbbS. 
Zarillo,  and  other  learned  Men.  Translated  from  the 
French.     Svo.     Ss.  Boards.     Robinsons.     1802. 

THE  author  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis  requires  no  pe- 
culiar or  pointed  introduction  to  the  reader:  his  life,  too, 
has  been  often  detailed ;  nor  need  we  enlarge  on  it  further, 
than  to  add,  from  the  last  number  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
present  volume,  that  he  with  difficulty  escaped  becoming  a 
victim  to  directorial  tyranny.  We  may  add,  also,  that  the 
Travels  of  Anacharsis  owed  their  origin  to  a  plan  which, 

perhaps,  might  have  been  more  generally  interesting,  but 
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could  not  have  been  more  lnstructwe,  viz.  imaginarv  tra- 

vels  through  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. — the  age  of  the 
revival  of  literature,  of  the  discovery  of  classical  treasures; 
an  aera,  when  the  human  mind  felt  a  new  impulse,  when  all 
was  spirit  and  activity.  We  think,  that,  from  our  author'? 
pen,  this  plan  would  have  assumed  a  peculiar  glow  of  co- 
louring, which  might  have  rendered  it  highly  interesting 
and  valuable.  The  end  of  the  late  century  affords  a  similar 
instance  of  an  additional  impulse.  But  what  does  it  offer  ? 
— treasons  and  massacres,  treachery  and  cruelty.  It  will 
never  afford  materials  for  the  work  of  a  benevolent  author. 
Some  daemon,  to  satiate  malice,  and  glut  his  mind  with  pic- 
tures of  horror,  may  assume  it  as  the  subject  of  his  romance 
or  his  satire.  Yet,  in  time,  we  trust  it  will  fail  to  obtain 
credit  from  its  enormities ;  and  scenes,  which  now  no  longer 
shock  from  their  frequent  repetition,  will  be  rejected,  as  idle 
tales — improbable,  perhaps  impossible. 

The  present  work  is  improperly  entitled  '  Travels.'     It 
consists  of  the  familiar  letters  of  Barthelemy  on  subjects  of 
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taste  and  antiquity;  sometimes  the  petty  intrigues  of  an 
academy. 

c  The  Travels  of  Barthelemy  in  Italy  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as 
a  work  of  serious  study  and  Care.  Though  replete  with  historical  de- 
tails and  illustrations,  there  is  apparent  in  them  no  cold  arrangement, 
and  none  of  that  forced  and  artificial  dress,  which  only  serve  in  com- 
mon to  impose  fetters  on  human  genius.  They  are  the  letters  of  a 
friend  to  a  friend.  The  ease  of  style,  the  boldness  of  expression,  the 
frankness  of  communication,  the  perfect  unreserve  they  sometimes 
display,  and  the  air  of  caution  and  mystery  that  occasionally  appears, 
give  them  a  degree  of  interest,  that  can  never  belong  to  works  formed 
by  the  square  and  compass  of  study. 

'  Hence  arises  the  great  difference  between  these  confidential  com- 
munications, and  the  detached  notes,  which  have  been  published  in  a 
series  of  numbers,  as  fragments  of  the  Travels  of  Barthelemy  in  Italy  *. 
These  notes  exhibit  only,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  comparison,  a  wi- 
thered and  mangled  skeleton,  of  which  the  disjointed  limbs  have 
scarcely  connexion  with  or  relation  to  each  other;  while  the  letters  I. 
have  the  honour  to  publish,  possess  a  body  and  a  shape,  and  display  a 
plenitude  both  of  life  and  health.'     p.  xiv. 

The  same  preface  contains  the  misfortunes  of  Zarillo, 
the  abbe's  friend.  He  was,  unluckily  for  himself,  nominated 
member  and  president  of  the  provisional  national  representa- 
tion, when  the  French  troops  entered  Naples.  He  obeyed 
the  French  general;  and  obeyed  also  his  command  to  super- 
intend the  search  of  antiquities  at  Pompeii.  Hence  he  became 
the  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Neapolitan  government,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France. 

These  letters  are  often  trifling  professions  of  friendship, 
containing  slight  information,  with  references  to  more  full 
accounts.  We  shall  select  a  few  remarks  of  importance, 
scattered  among  much  lighter  matter. 

At  Lyons,  our  author  saw  the  copper  tahles,  or  rather  the 
table  broken  in  two  parts,  on  which  is  preserved  the  speech 
of  Claudius.  It  is  of  some  consequence,  as  it  shows  the 
mode  in  which  Tacitus  composed  his  work.  '  He  relates 
this  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  table.  He  appears 
satisfied  with  catching  the  spirit,  and  then  representing  it  in 
his  own  stylo.1  The  deciphering  the  inscription  on  the  ar- 
chitrave of  the  Maison  Carree,  at  Nismes,  from  the  remaining 
nails,  executed  by  Seguier,  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Barthelemy. — These  letters,  we  may  remark,  are  begun 
in  August  1755,  and  concluded  in  April  1757;  and,  inde- 
pendently of  the  appendix,  fill  only  220  pages. 

€  *  See  these  Fragments  in  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  works  of  the  abbe  Barthelemy 
printed  for  Jansen.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  this  collec- 
tion: but  Mr.  de  St.  Croix,  the  editor,  acknowledges  himself  in  the  preface,  that  the 
papets  in  question  arc  merely,  what  he  has  called  them,  Fragments.' 
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Some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  volume  are  the 
portraits  of  the  literati  and  antiquaries.  We  shall  copy  two 
of  these  from  his  letter  dated  Florence. 

•  We  have  also  searched  to  the  bottom  the  cabinet  of  baron  Stosch. 
I  have  sent  him  your  impressions,  which  he  received  with  pleasure, 
and  your  book,  which  he  has  read  with  as  much  earnestness  as  satis- 
faction. His  cabinet  is  immense;  five  and  twenty  thousand  impres- 
sions, copies,  engraved  stones,  antiques,  medals,  m-anuscripts,  maps, 
drawings.  He  has  plundered  Italy,  and  holds  it  still  in  contribution 
by  his  correspondents.  He  has  shown  me  every  thing,  and  given  me 
Kothing.  I  have  humbled  myself  even  to  intreaties,  but  they  only 
harden  a  heart,  which,  by  nature,  is  not  susceptible.  I  have  tri- 
umphed over  the  ferocity  of  the  abbe  Boule*,  and  some  other  brokers; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain  a  victory  over  him.  I  am  out  of  spi- 
rits, but  not  quite  out  of  hope,  and  have  just  wove  a  web,  in  which 
to  trammel  him  during  my  absence:  perhaps  it  will  afford  me  the  dou- 
ble pleasure,  of  getting  what  he  covets,  and  getting  it  in  spite  of  him. 

'  Gori  is  the  best  man  in  the  world:  without  desire,  without  jea- 
lousy, without  money;  respectable  by  his  manners,  and  by  his  la- 
bours; universally  esteemed  by  strangers  and  his  countrymen; 
looking  about  for  probabilities,  and  rinding  them  in  abundance; 
searching  for  protectors,  and  losing  his  pains.  He  has  carried  his  po- 
liteness even  to  the  prevention  of  my  wishes;  and  deferred  a  journey 
into  the  country  for  a  fortnight,  that  he  and  I  may  be  better  acquaint- 
ed. An  attention  so  marked,  exacted  my  gratitude;  but  I  assure  you, 
this  consideration  has  not  at  all  influenced  my  account  of  him.  If  you 
knew  him,  you  would  love  him;  he  respects  and  esteems  you  as  he 
ought,  that  is,  as  a  connoisseur.  He  receives,  however,  no  encou- 
ragement here:  he  wishes  to  publish  three  folio  volumes,  with  plates, 
upon  all  the  diptychs  that  are  known;  and  thinks  of  dedicating  one 
volume  to  the  academy,  and  the  others  to  the  patrons  who  may  en- 
courage his  work.'     p.  2\. 

Rome  fills  our  author  with  ecstasy.  It  is  not  a  collection : 
it  is  a  magazine  of  antique  treasures,  every  part  of  Avhich  is 
crowded  in  the  most  complete  and  interesting  manner.  Per- 
haps this  letter  might  have  excited  the  desires  of  modern 
plunderers,  who  wished  to  amass  collection,*,  and  took  the 
*  nearest  wav.' 

Some  of  the  pretended  paintings  from  Herculaneum,  or 
Pompeii,  are,  in  the  abbe's  opinion,  modern  fabrications. 
M.  la  Condamine  and  our  author  seem  to  have  discovered  the 
whole  plan  of  deceit,  and  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
conducted.  Some  other  deceptions— particularly  respecting 
the  arch  of  Constantino  and  the  triumphal  arch  of  Severus — ■ 
are  noticed  and  detected  by  the  abbe.    His  perspicacity  was 


*  Our  author's  w.iy  of  softening  the  hearts  of  antiquaries  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
mising his  interest  to  procure  them  the  honour  of  being  corresponding  members  or  the. 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  hinting  his  determined  opposition,  if  they  refused  to  com- 
ply.    Ret. 
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kept  in  constant  exercise — for  the  antiquaries  of  Italy  were 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  moment  of  inattention,  and 
always  eager  to  sell  their  curiosities,  if  they  could  procure,  a 
good  price;  that  is,  about  ten  times  their  real  worth.  He 
complains,  that,  m  general,  they  thwarted  him;  and  that 
all  his  acquisitions  were  obtained  from  sources  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  and  things  with  which  they  were  unac- 
quainted. The  remainder  of  the  letters  are  short  and  unsa- 
tisfactory, as  they  relate  to  works  and  objects  of  antiquity, 
of  which  the  reader  can  have  no  idea — and  to  persons  long 
since  numbered  with  the  dead. 

The  appendix  is  much  more  interesting  than  the  letters, 
as  the  accounts  are  more  full  and  satisfactory.  The  first  two 
numbers  contain  the  origin  of  our  author's  excursion ;  viz, 
the  appointment  of  his  patron  M.  Stainfille,  as  embassador 
to  the  pope,  in  whose  suite  M.  Barthelemy  traveled.  They 
also  contain  some  of  the  earlier  circumstances  of  the  jour- 
ney, before  the  letters  commence.  From  the  second  num- 
ber we  shall  select  what  relates  to  the  Maison  Carree  at 
Nismes,  omitting  the  note,  which  contains  the  abb6's  claim 
to  the  mode  of  deciphering  the  inscription  already  noticed. 

'  In  reality  every  thing  at  Nismes  is  an  object  of  admiration  to  the 
antiquary.  There  he  finds  an  amphitheatre,  in  a  more  perfect  state 
of  preservation  than  any  other  that  exists:  there  he  finds  also  that 
Maison  Carree,  long  considered  as  the  master-piece  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, and  which  the  moderns  despair  to  rival.  Yet,  in  contem- 
plating these  monuments,  we  feel  a  sort  of  dejection  and  pain.  The 
interior,  and  even  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre,  are  occupied  by  a 
rude  class  of  people,  who  injure  it  continually,  and  destroy  without 
mercy  what,  in  the  days  of  Charles  Martel,  had  been  spared  by  the 
flames.  In  constructing  the  new  fountain,  the  workmen,  barbarians 
like,  have  been  seen  mutilating  statues,  breaking  pieces  4i  mosaic. 
and  burying  under  the  foundation  inscriptions,  which,  during  their 
labours,  chance  brought  to  light,  lly  the  care  of  Mr.  de  Saint-Priest, 
some  few  articles  have  been  saved  from  the  fury  of  these  iconoclasts. 
His  vigilance  is  great,  and  extends  alike  to  all  the  antiquities  of 
Nismes,  but  he  cannot  be  always  on  his  guard  against  the  negligence 
of  those  to  whom  he  gives  directions.  Many  individuals,  on  whose 
veracity  we  could  rely,  and  who  have  a  taste  for  antiquities,  told  us., 
that  they  had  seen  children  besieging  the  Maison  Carree  in  crowds,  and 
destroying  its  decorations,  to  get  at  the  nests  which  the  birds  build  fri 
them.  We  observed  ourselves  marks  of  these  depredations,  which 
were  pointed  out  to  us :  we  saw  those  beautiful  leaves  of  the  acanthus, 
which  form  thecapitals  of  the  columns,  broken  by  the  stones  that  had 
been  thrown,  and  we  lamented,  that  so  fine  a  monument  oi  antiquity 
was  not  protected  from  such  wanton  attacks.  Independently  &f  the 
outrages  of  man,  time  also  has  laid  its  destructive  hand  on  the  Maison 
Carree.  One  of  the  walls  is  already,  in  the  middle  part  of  it,  oi  : 
its  level,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  roof  with  which  the  edifies 
Crit.Rev.  Vol.  37i  Maroh,  1803.  Y 
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was  covered,  and  the  works  that  were  erected  within,  when  the  ides 
was  formed  of  converting  it  into  a  church.'     r.  224. 

The  third  number,  containing  an  account  of  the  different 
modes  of  manufacturing  and  employing  glass,  was  subjoined 
to  the  abbe's  fourth  letter:  it  seems  to  be  his  own  work;  and 
is  a  valuable  collection  of  what  ancient  authors  have  observed 
on  that  very  curious  subject.  The  fourth  number  is  on  Her- 
culaneum;  and  comprises  some  remarks,  by  count  Caylus, 
supposed  to  be  new.  These  are  preceded  by  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  cabinet  at  Portici,  furnished  from  the  ruins  of 
that  desolated  city.  These  remains  are,  however,  now  suf- 
ficiently known,  as  they  have  frequently  been  described  by 
modern  travelers. 

The  buildings  of  Herculaneum  are  said,  by  the  count,  to 
be  of  Grecian  architecture ;  and,  from  their  regularity,  we 
may  believe  that  they  were  erected  posterior  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  town. 

'  The  number  of  statues  already  brought  to  light  is  very  great,  and 
the  little  theatre,  the  gardens  and  stair-cases  of  the  neighbouring  pa- 
lace of  Portici  are  richly  ornamented  with  them.  Pioneers  from  France 
are  employed  to  dig  up  the  ruins.  Among  the  statues  are  six  princi- 
pal consular  ones,  a  Venus  Anadyomene,  a  satyr,  a  group  of  scenic 
masks,  and  above  all  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Nonius,  the  procon- 
sul for  all  the  province,  which  I  conceive  extended  from  Herculaneum 
to  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  now  called  massa  Labrense.  This  grand 
mine  then  has  furnished  his  majesty  with  what  certainly  no  other  sove- 
reign possesses,  viz.  eight  colossal  bronze  statues,  representing  perso- 
nages of  the  house  and  family  of  Augustus.  These  have  been  repaired 
by  a  statuary.  What  will  principally  bring  every  curious  traveller  hi- 
ther, are  the  beautiful  paintings  found  upon  the  walls  of  Herculaneum.. 
sawn  out  and  disposed  in  as  many  wooden  cases,  and  which  cover  from 
top  to  boH|m  four  rooms  in  Portici  with  pictures  that  are  beyond  mea- 
sure excellent.  Among  these  may  be  seen  fifty-three  pieces  in  as  com- 
plete a  state  of  preservation,  as  if  they  had  been  painted  but  a  few 
years,  and  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  ancients  had  every  know- 
ledge of  perspective,  together  with  that  justness  of  light  and  shade, 
till  very  lately  unknown  to  moderns.  The  design  is  always  extremely 
correct,  whether  it  be  Greek  or  Roman.  There  is  an  Egyptian  sa- 
crifice which  is  without  price.  Nothing  of  the  Etruscan  is  to  be  seen 
in  it.  Utensils  and  household  vessels  are  without  number,  consisting 
of  beautiful  tripods,  ewers,  little  pitchers,  pots,  bells,  sconces,  cu- 
rule-chairs,  &c.  to  say  nothing  of  altars,  shields,  medals  and  inscrip- 
tions to  a  vast  amount.  Amongst  the  last  are  principally  to  be  noted 
two  pkbisciti)  but  they  are  broken  and  defaced,  and  a  decree  of  the 
gymnasiarch  on  the  athletic  games.  Whoever  shall  apply  himself  to 
the  illustration  of  all  these,  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  if  he  under- 
take to  supply  the  deficiencies.  There  are  also  two  honest fS  missiones 
fja  regular  discharge  of  a  soldier  from  the  service]  in  high  preser- 
vation.    Also  an  oven  with  a  metal  vase  in  it  full  of  burnt  corn,  and 
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a  small  loaf  of  bread  burned  up  and  indurated.  This  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  Herculaneum  was  rather  consumed  by  fire,  as  Pliny 
says,  than  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.'     p.  250. 

The  remarks  on  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum,  bv  a  cor- 
respondent of  count  Caylus,  are  peculiarly  just.  He  com- 
bats, with  great  propriety,  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  the  ancient  paintings  found  in  Her- 
culaneum (in  which  it  is  contended,  by  their  admirers,  that 
the  Roman  painters  were  well  acquainted  with  perspective, 
excelled  Raphael  in  design,  and  Titian  in  colouring)  by 
showing  that  Herculaneum  was  a  small  town  belonging  to  a 
province  not  famous  for  its  riches  or  commerce.  The  paint- 
ings, too,  are  on  the  wall,  and  the  artist  must  have  been  on 
the  spot — circumstances  which  would  preclude  the  exertions 
of  a  Zeuxis  or  a  Polygnotus.  The  author  expressly  says, 
that  the  engravings,  published  even  by  authority j  are  un- 
faithful. The  faults  in  the  perspective  are  corrected  ;  and  cer- 
tain effects  of  light  are  given,  with  which  the  ancients  were 
unacquainted. 

From  the  remarks  of  Du  Theil,  preserved  in  this  miscel- 
laneous number  of  the  appendix,  it  is  rendered  probable  that 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  destroyed  onlvin  471.  The 
number  of  antiquities  discovered  is  increased  four-fold  since 
the  visit  of  Barthelemy,  as  we  find  from  the  second  letter  of 
Zarillo,  designed  to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  a  detail  of 
what  has  since  been  discovered.  We  shall  transcribe  a  part 
of  the  passage. 

'  In  page  SO,  after  speaking  of  certain  jewels  of  gold,  he  mentions 
some  bracelets.  If  we  are  to  understand  bracelets  of  granite,  coral  or 
other  substances  with  little  gold  clasps,  he  is  in  the  right;  otherwise, 
it  is  an  error  of  my  respected  friend.  There  were  found  neither  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum  nor  of  Pompeii  any  bracelets  of  a  certain  size, 
nor  any  entirely  of  gold,  except  those  which  are  nonx>  in  the  National 
Museum  of  France,  and  which  were  discovered  in  the  remains  of  Pom- 
peii, by  a  search  made  at  the  expense  of  the  French  republic,  under 
my  direction,  and  by  order  of  Championnet,  general  in  chief  of  the 
army  of  Italy.  This  discovery  was  made  in  a  shop  in  the  principal 
street  of  that  town  ;  where  were  also  found  the  skeletons  of  four  unfor- 
tunate ladies,  who  probably  took  refuge  there  to  avoid  the  lava  and 
shower  of  stones  that  covered  Pompeii.  They  had  with  them  their 
jewels,  their  bracelets,  their  pendents  for  the  ears,  their  rings,  and 
what  little  money  they  possessed  in  gold,  silver  and  copper.  The 
same  shop  contained  other  antiquities,  which  have  been  senrto  the  mu- 
seum in  France. 

"  A  great  number  of  brass  and  silver  medals  (says  Barthelemy, 
page  82),  but  nothing  rare;  one  or  two  gold  medals,  common:"  at 
that  time  he  was  right  5  they  had  not  then  found  any  others,  nor  had 
they  dug  up  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  city  of  Herculaneum,  as  he 
says;  but  a  short  time  after  a  number  of  er.tremely  curious  and  scarve 
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medals  were  discovered.  In  gold,  besides  those  of  Vitellius,  Otho 
and  Galba,  which  are  greatly  esteemed,  it  will  suffice  to  mention, 
among  those  of  the  twelve  Caesars,  the  medallion  of  Augustus,  till 
lately  inedited,  but  which  we  have  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  with 
its  form,  weight,  figure  and  legend.  As  to  the  copper  medals  of  the 
first  form,  besides  some  representing  the  allocutions  of  Galba,  and 
others  with  the  figures  and  initial  letter  XL.  R.  Quadragesima  Remis- 
s<e,  there  was  one  discovered  with  the  words  Hispania  Clunia  Sulpitia, 
which  is  much  more  scarce  than  the  rest.  On  the  medals  of  Nero  are 
found  allocutions,  congiaries  made  by  the  emperor,  and  a  representa- 
tion of  the  port  of  Ostia.  On  the  Vespasian  you  read  Roma  resur- 
ges and  Adsertoki  libertatis  publico;  on  the  Titus  too  seve- 
ral congiaries  are  seen.  As  these  medals  have  all  been  described,  and 
there  are  duplicates  of  them,  I  applied  to  the  Museum  of  Hercula- 
neum,  and  obtained,  with  the  king's  leave,  these  duplicates  to  form  a 
supplement  to  a  second  set  for  the  Farnesian  Museum  at  Capo  di 
Monte,  the  medal  of  Galba  which  has  the  words  Hispania  Clunia  Sul- 
pitia excepted,  and  another  of  Augustus  of  the  first  form,  with  the 
heads  of  Caius  and  Lucius  on  the  reverse,  which  is  a  very  scarce  one.* 
F.  281. 

The  fifth  number  contains  the  literary  life  of  Mazzochi, 
which  is  very  interesting ;  and  the  sixth  is  an  account  of  the 
ibbe"  Barthelemy's  interview  with  Bajardj.  Baiardi  may  lie 
esteemed  a  monster  of  erudition.  Every  occurrence  of  anti- 
quity was  familiar  to  him ;  and,  when  ordered  by  the  Nea- 
politan court  to  give  some  general  introduction  of  the  re- 
mains of  rferculaneum  to  public  notice,  alter  two  years,  he 
produced  two  quarto  volumes.  He  had  not,  however,  yet 
arrived  at  the  city  ;  but  was  oceupied  in  the  measures  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  volume.;,  he  discussed 
geographical  situation  of  the  different  cities  of  Hercules; 
but  we  believe  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  antiquities  he  was 
to  introduce,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  volume.  They 
might,  perhaps,  have  occurred,  in  the  twenty-seventh. 

'  It  is  easily  seen  that  researches  like  those  would  soon  bring  the  au- 
thor to  the  end  even  of  a  dozen  volumes)  unfortunately  he  was  desired 
to  stop  in  his  glorious  career;  and  some  time  after  he  returned  to 
Rejpe,  where  I  went  to  see  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  finished  his 
Preface:  he  answered,  that  he  had  suspended  it  for  awhile,  and  that, 
to  divert  himself  in  the  mean  timej  he  was  employed  in  an  abridgment 
of  universal  history,  which  he  should  comprise  in  twelve  volumes  duo- 
decimo, and  that  he  should  begin  with  the  solution  of  a  very  important 
problem  to  history  and  astronomy,  which  was  the  fixing  the  point  of 
the  heavens,  in  which  God  placed  the  sun  at  the  creation  of  the  world. 
He  had  just  discovered  this  point,  and  Snarked  it  out  to  me  upon  the 
celestial  globe. 

'  I  have  perhaps  :  -ecu  too  diffuse  upon  this  signor  Baiardi  \ 

but  as  I  write  for.  myself  only,  or  at  be  a  few  friends,  I  wish 

togi  arid  recount  -to-  r  '       rst  visit  that 
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I  made  him  at  Naples.  I  found  him  in  a  large  hall ;  a  violent  cold  kept 
him  on  a  sofa,  the  appearance  of  which  was  a  proof  of  the  length  of 
its  services.  He  was  dressed  in  such  antique  garments,  that  one 
might  fairly  have  taken  them  for  the  spoils  of  some  ancient  inhabitant 
of  Herculaneum.  He  was  at  work  with  his  amanuensis.  Ibegged 
him  to  proceed,  and  I  sat  me  down  on  the  foot  of  the  Sofa.  Certain 
monks  of  Calabria  had  been  consulting  him  on  an  heresy  that  begun  to 
spread  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  had. just  learned,  that  one  Co- 
pernicus had  maintained,  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun, 
£'  What  then  was  to  become  of  that  passage  in  Scripture,  which  de- 
clared the  earth  immovable,  and  of  that  Joshua,  who  made  the  sun  to 
stand  still?  to  say  nothing  of  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  or  how  we 
were  to  keep  ourselves  from  falling,  if  our  heads  all  night  long  were 
downwards?"  The  prelate  answered  diffusely  and  learnedly  to  all  these 
questions,  rescued  the  honour  of  the  holy  books,  pointed  out  the  laws 
of  gravity,  opposed  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  concluded  by  ad- 
vising the  monks  not  to  trouble  the  ashes  of  Copernicus  which  had  been 
so  long  cold,  but  to  sleep  on  "themselves  in  the  same  tranquillity  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.'     p.  300. 

The  seventh  number  is  very  curious  and  entertaining 
in  respect  to  the  fabrication  of  pretended  antiques.  We 
are  sorry  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  whole:  a  part  would 
be  useless.  The  eighth  number  is  equally  curious:  it  con- 
sists of  a  letter  from  count  Rezzonico  to  count  Cavlus,  dated 
1156,  and  contains  the  plan  of  a  most  erudite  and  elaborate 
disquisition  '  upon  the  country,  the  writings,  and  the  editors, 
of  Pliny  the  elder  and  Pliny  the  younger.''  We  do  not  recol- 
lect that  it  was  ever  published. 

The  ninth  number  comprises  the  dissertation  on  t})c  antiqui- 
ties of  Rome,  by  the  abbe  Barthelemy,  from  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  It  would  be  improper  to  en- 
large our  article  by  examining  an  cssayso  long  since  published ; 
but  we  think  it  more  comprehensive,  and  more  generally  in- 
structive, than  all  the  other  parts  of  the  volume.  From  its 
being  so  closely  compacted,  ail  abridgement  would  be  very 
difficult;  and  marry  of  the  subjects  are  noticed  in  the  let- 
ters. 

The  tenth  number  relates  to  the  measure  of  the  Coliseum, 
by  P.  Jacquier,  the  commentator  on  Newton.  The  eleventh 
is  on  the  original  idea  which  suggested  the  plan  of  the  Tra- 
vels of  Anacnarsis,  already  mentioned.  The  supplement  b  ■ 
the  Memoirs  of  Barthelemy  is  subjoined.  We  shall  copy 
seme  traits;  and,  when  we  reflect  on  these  and  similar 
events,  our  readers  will  no  longer  want  an  excuse  for  the 
horrors 'we  feel,  and  have  expressed,  on  the  slightest  men* 
tion  of  the  revolution  and  its  victims. 

'  The  abbe   Barthelemy  had   been  arrested  by   the   government. 
Madame  de  Choiseul  learning  this,  seqj  immediately  her  confidential 
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agent,  Mr.  Degond,  to  the  representative  Courtois,  intreating  him  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  the  author  of  Ana- 
charsis. 

'  The  representative  hastened  to  the  committee  of  general  safety, 
and  as  he  entered  the  hall  the  first  person  he  met  was  the  ex-marchio- 
ness of  Aub.  .  .  .  who,  her  long  train  sweeping  the  ground,  accosted 
him,  and  said,  u  I  come,  sir,  on  the  part  of  the  duchess  of  Choiseul, 
to  solicit  the  release  of  the  abbe  Barthelemy. 

'  A  dozen  spies,  who  heard  her,  smiled:  barbarians!  what  a  smile, 
and  at  what  a  period ! 

'  The  representative,  struck  with  the  danger  in  which  the  impru- 
dence of  this  lady  might  involve  her,  replied  with  affected  bluntness, 
that  he  knew  no  duchesses;  and  he  took  her  by  the  arm  and  made 
her  be  seated. 

'  Leaving  her  there,  he  went  to  the  committee,  and  made  a  mo- 
tion, that  the  abbe  Barthelemy  be  set  at  liberty.  Chabot  and  Bazire 
were  the  first  who  relented.  The  strongest  opposition  proceeded  from 
the  author  of  "  Agis,"  who  alleged,  that  the  prisoner  had  written  the 
Travels  of  Anacharsis  in  Greece,,  a  work  that  smelled  of  aristocracy. 
The  debate  on  the  subject  lasted  a  complete  hour ;  but  at  length,  about 
half  after  two,  Courtois  carried  his  motion.  He  returned  to  the  ex- 
xnarchioness,  and  uttered  eagerly  these  words  of  consolation  :  "  Fly," 
says  he,  '.'  tell  madame  de  Choiseul,  that  the  release  of  the  abbe  Bar- 
thelemy is  obtained." 

'  The  generous  academician  was  not  insensible  to  the  conduct  of 
the  representative:  the  moment  he  was  at  liberty,  he  hastened  to 
his  house,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  left  for  him  the  following 
note  : 

"  Friday,  7  September. 

"  Citizen  Barthelemy,  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  medals,  penetrated 
with  the  kindness  of  citizen  Courtois,  has  had  the  honour  of  calling  at 
his  house,  to  express  his  grateful  sense  of  the  obligation.  He  will 
only  observe,  that  the  remembrance  of  so  flattering  and  important  a. 
benefit  will  ever  be  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind,  and  still  more  deeply 
on  his  heart." 

*  In  answer  to  this  letter,  the  representative  addressed  to  Barthele* 
my  the  following  quatrain  : 

?  De  la  liste  de  molt  si  ton  nom  fut  raye, 
Sije  sauvai  tes  jours,  philosophe  sublime! 
Tu  vis  ;  d'un  tel  bienfait  ne  suis-je  pas  paye  ? 
A  mon  pays  trompe  j'evite  encore  un  crime. 

'  If,  from  the  deadly  scroll,  Q*  sage  sublime, 
To  rase  thy  name  has  been  my  happy  task  ; 
Thou  liv'st,  my  country  too  is  snatch'd  from  crime : 
What  meed  more  rich  or  ample  could  I  ask  ? 

'  These  lines  have  been  engraved  on  a  small  monument,  erected  in 
the  Vosges  in  honour  of  Barthelemy. 
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'  After  his  release,  Barthelemy  was  in  continual  apprehension  for 
?>is  liberator.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  Courtois  recited  to  him  these  verses  : 

'  Le  Dieu  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre 
Kiit  mon  hommage  en  tous  les  temps  ; 
S'il  est  le  Dieu  de  Robespierre 
Je  lui  refuse  mon  encens. 

*  The  God  who  made  the  heavens  and  earth, 
Were  he  the  God  o^  Robespierre, 
Though  I've  rever'd  him  from  my  birth, 
No  longer  should  my  soul  revere. 

"  Heavens!''  exclaimed  Barthelemy,  alarmed,  "how  wretched 
should  I  be  to  learn,  that  for  a  few  unfortunate  rhymes  you  were  led 
to  the  scaffold  1  I  should  then  have  lived  too  long."     p.  405. 

We  shall  add  no  more.  We  have  already,  perhaps,  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  due  to  the  volume:  we  wish  not  to  tres- 
pass on  those  of  decency. 


Art.  VIII. — Travels  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Country  of 
the  Grisons:  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  William  Mehnoth, 
Esq.  from  William  Coxe,  M.J.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.S.  Xc.  With 
an  Historical  Sketch  and  Notes  on  the  late  Revolution.  The 
Fourth  Edition.  3  Vols.  8t>o.  1/.  Is.  Boards.  Cadell 
and  Davies. 

THOSE  who  have  only  heard  of  Switzerland  have  learned 
to  admire  the  happy  freedom  of  its  sequestered  vales,  the 
pastoral  simplicity  of  its  mild,  but  not  rude,  inhabitants,  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  they  eat  the  bread  procured  by  their 
own  labour,  without  a  desire  for  greater  luxuries  than  their 
own  mountains-^ — where  sometimes  Nature  has  niggardly  de- 
nied or  reluctantly  scattered  a  few  fertile  spots — can  supply. 
The  Swiss  peasant  returns  from  a  life  of  servitude,  with  a 
moderate  pittance,  to  spend  it  in  his  native  country  ;  nor 
will  the  storms,  the  avalanches,  with  a  scanty  fare,  disgust 
him,  when  joined  with  the  captivating  simplicity  of  his  rural 
life,  and  the  simple  melody  of  the  ranz  des  vaches.  Too 
low  for  envy,  too  humble  and  too  poor  to  excite  conten- 
tion or  an  avaricious  desire  of  conquest,  Switzerland  was 
long  considered  as  exempt  from  the  storms  which  shook 
kingdoms  and  social  order  from  their  foundations.  It  was 
the  retreat  provided  for  disappointed  ambition,  for  mode- 
rate circumstances,  and  for  the  worn-out  adventurer.  But 
it  has,  at  length,  partaken  of  those  convulsions  which  have 
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been  so  fatal  in  Europe  ;  and  the  direst  misfortune  which  can 
happen  to  a  state  has  overtaken  it — Bonaparte  is  become 
its  Protector  ! 

It  is  fair  to  add,  that  the  imposing  simplicity  of  the  former 
picture  is  not  true  of  every  part  of  this  country.  The  aristo- 
cratical  cantonscpuld  not  boast  of  the  general  equality  of  the 
rest;  and  real  or  fancied  oppression  excited  complaints,  and 
led  to  a  mode  of  conduct  disproportioned  to  the  evil.  These 
little  grievances  were  exaggerated  by  the  partisans  of  France ; 
and  the  jealousy  or  fhe  fear  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
smarting  of  former  wounds,  added  to  the  force  of  these  in- 
sidious represensations.  We  know  the  result: — but  let  us 
attend  to  our  author. 

Mr.  Coxe's  work  was  examined  in  the  forty-seventh  and 
sixty-eighth  volumes  of  our  journal  ;  and  the  fourth  edition 
now  claims  our  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  introductory 
sketch,  which  traces  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  or  rather 
the  conquest,  of  Switzerland,  by  France.  After  that  period, 
we  know  it  still  preserved  the  shadow  at  least  of  indepen- 
dence ;  but  even  the  shade  is  now  no  more.  In  this  sketch, 
our  author  speaks  with  a.  warm  affection  for  the  country 
which  has  been  the  object  of  his  inquiries  ;  but,  we.  suspect, 
with  too  great  a  predilection  for  the  aristooratical  cantons. 
The  weakness,  the  timidity,  and  the  indecision,  of  the  chief 
of  these  was  one  great  source  of  the  first  triumph  of  France: 
their  unpopularity,  from  whatever  cause,  assisted  the  French 
interest.  The  other  cantons,  however,  sent  numerous  vete- 
rans to  the  army  ;  and,  had  all  been  cordially  united,  France 
might  have  had  reason  to  repent  of  the  attempt.  We  must 
now  be  more  particular.  The  author  commences  in  the  fol- 
lowing very  impressive  manner. 

'  With  a  heart  full  of  sorrow  and  regret,  I  deliver  to  the  puhlic 
this  new  edition  of  a  work,  written  when  Switzerland  was  in  a  state  of 
freedom. 

'  I  entered  Switzerland  without  prepossession  or  prejudice,  and 
after  four  successive  tours  at  different  periods  of  my  life,  in  which  I 
repeatedly  traversed  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  the  result  of 
my  deliberate  observations  was  a  full  conviction,  that  the  govern- 
ments, in  general,  were  mild  and  equitable,  and  the  great  mass  of 
people  free  and  happy.  A  few  instances  of  narrow  policy,  and  some 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  particularly  in  the  democratic 
states,  did  not  escape  my  notice,  and  I  censured  them  with  freedom 
and  impartiality.  Still,  however,  a  full  conviction  remained,  that  the 
good  predominated  over  the  evil ;  and  the  general  welfare  was  visible 
in  the  population,  husbandry,  and  industry  of  the  natives  :  the  coun- 
try abounded  with  good  inns  and  roads,  contained  many  flourishing 
tfiwns  and  villages,  and  exhibited  every  appearance  of  public  prospe- 
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rity  and  private  happiness.  This  opinion  was  also  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  all  writers,  until  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo» 
lution.'     Vol.  i.  ?.  v. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  revolution  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
"weakness  and  indecision  natural  to  a  federal  union  of  estates, 
differing  in  interests,  and  jealous  of  each  other;  in  shorty 
natural  to  a  union  without  mutual  confidence.  Another 
cause  was  the  spirit  erf  innovation  and  irreligion,  by  which 
France  undermined  t!ie  sentiments  of  every  nation  before  she 
d  in  open  war,.  To  this  may  be  added  the  disaffec- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  exclusive  possession  of  offices, 
restrictions  of  commerce,  &e. — the  teasings  of  a  gnat,  for 
which  the  amputation  of  a  limb  is  not  necessary  ;  the  na- 
tional antipathy,  as  we  have  mentioned,  t«  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Savoy;  with  the  ascendency  which  France  had 
obtained  from  a  long  and  intimate  connexion,  as  well  as  a 
mutual  exchange,  according  to  their  respective  circum- 
stances, of  good  offices.  Yet  no  severer  affront  could  he 
offered  to  a  rjemocratrc  Swiss,  than  to  be  called  a  French- 
man. 

'  The  Directory  laid  the  plan  of  subjugation  with  great  address,  and! 
unfortunately  carried  it  into  execution  with  little  opposition.  They 
purposed  to  divide  the  members  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  hy  fo- 
menting commotions,  and  by  occupying  the  attention  of  the  respec- 
tive states  to  prevent  them  from  resisting  in  one  compact  and  united 
body.  They  then  determined  to  turn  their  whole  force  against  the 
canton  ot  Bern,  on  the  conquest  or  submission  of  which  the  reduction 
of  all  Switzerland  depended  ;  thus  verifying  the  plan  of  external  policy 
which  republican  France,  like  Rome,  has  uniformly  adopted,  of  con- 
quering all  nations  by  attacking  them  singly. 

'  As  early  as  179<5,  they  demanded  from  the  Swiss  states  the  dis- 
mission of  Mallet  du  Pan  and  the  French  emigrants.  The  compliance, 
with  this  mandate,  in  opposition  to  the  humane  and  spirited  remon- 
strances "of  the  Hritish  minister,  Mr.  Wiekham,  was  the  first  fata! 
act  of  submission  :  it  may  be  considered  as  a  virtual  renunciation  of 
their  independence,  and  announced  the  subsequent  imbecility,  of  their 
counsels. 

'  Dreading  the  effect  of  these  remonstrances,  and  eaeer  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  England,  they  preceded  their  hostilities,  in  [~*j7, 
by  requiring  Bern,  and  the  other  Helvetic  cantons,  if  necessary,  to 
give  directions  for  Mr.  Wickham's  immediate  departure  from  Swit- 
zerland ;  his  sole  object  being  to  ''excite  {dots  against  the  internal 
and  external  security  of  the  Fxench  republic"  The  British  minister, 
who  foresaw  the  acquiescence  of  the  Bernese  government,  withdrew 
to  Frankfort  on  a  leave  of  absence,  and  voluntarily  announced  the  ter- 
mination of  his  embassy,  in  a  dignified  Bote  addressed  to  the  rulers  of 
Bern.  Thus  the  alliance  of  England,  who  alone  withskxxl  the  en- 
croaching spirit  of  France-,  and 'was  inclined  to  rrndereveryassistar.ee 
in  h§r  power,  was  withdrawn,  and  Switzerland  left  to  her  fats. 
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*  The  directory  first  recommended,  as  the  price  of  their  forbearance, 
or  rather  prescribed  to  each  of  the  Swiss  states,  the  abolition  of  their 
respective  governments,  and  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  regency, 
until  a  constitution  should  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage 
and  general  eligibility. 

'  This  plan  was  announced  in  a  declamatory  letter,  full  of  revolu- 
tionary jargon,  by  Ochs,  grand  tribune  and  envoy  from  Basle.  He 
urged  the  government  of  Basle  to  declare  by  a  formal  decree  the  eman- 
cipation of  their  subjects,  the  convocation  of  primary  assemblies  for 
the  choice  of  representatives  to  arrange  a  new  constitution,  and  the 
establishment  of  provisional  committees.'     Vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 

In  what  the  intrigues  of  Mr.  Wickham,  or  rather,  as  has 
been  said,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  consisted,  lias  not  been  explained. 
It  is  the  empty  jargon  of  republicans,  thwarted  in  the  extent 
of  their  vast  designs — the  cant  of  disappointed  ambition.  In 
this  instance,  however,  they  were  not  disappointed  ;  but  we 
may  add,  that,  if  British  influence  or  British  gold  could  have 
preserved  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  it  would  have 
been  well  employed.  That  they  accelerated  its  fate,  is  highly 
improbable. 

The  approach  of  danger  animated  the  Swiss,  and  the  so- 
lemn oath  of  confederacy  was  renewed  ;  but  it  was  under- 
mined at  the  moment  of  renewal  ;  and  the  States,  disaffected 
to  the  federal  union,  gradually  dropped  off.  Berne  stood 
firm,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  shattered  remains  of  a 
power  once  truly  formidable. 

The  French  began  with  reviving  a  remote  claim  to  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  ;  and  the  rulers  of  Berne  employed  them- 
selves in  refuting  it,  trusting  to  the  efforts  of  their  pen,  in- 
stead of  their  sword.  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  their 
enemies  took  possession  of  the  country,  or,  in  their  own 
language,  protected  it, 

'  During  these  transactions,  the  government  of  Bern  exhibited  a 
strange  mixture  of  spirit  and  imbecility,  timidity  and  rashness:  levies 
of  troops  were  one  moment  ordered,  and  the  next  countermanded  ; 
conciliatory  measures  were  counteracted  by  threats,  and  preparations 
for  resistance  embarrassed  by  attempts  at  negotiation. 

*  This  fluctuation  of  counsels  was  derived  from  the  disunion  which 
prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  government,  the  influence  of  the 
French  party,  and,  above  all,  from  the  representations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Zurich.  The  magistrates  of  that  canton,  which  was  second 
in  population  and  power  in  the  Swiss  confederacy,  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  to  negotiation,  and,  by  their  connection  with  the 
moderate  party  of  Bern,  baffled  her  counsels,  and  weakened  her  ef- 
forts. In  vain  the  avoyer  Steiguer,  general  d'Krlach,  and  a  few  ex- 
alted patriots,  attempted  to  animate  the  government  to  a  sense  of 
danger,  and  convince  them  that  their  ©nly  security  consisted  in  arms. 
Their  remonstrances  had  no  permanent  effect ;  and  if  a  temporary 
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spirit  was  excited,  it  sgoii  subsided,  and  was  followed  by  humiliating 
concessions. 

*  The  party,  which  formed  a  large  majority  in  the  councils,  vainly- 
hoped  to  conciliate  France  by  partially  adopting  the  plans  of  reform 
suggested  by  the  agents  of  the  Directory.  Even  while  they  meditated 
resistance  to  the  invasion  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  sent  a  spirited  re- 
monstrance to  the  French  republic  ;  while  they  quelled  a  mutiny  of 
the  regiment  stationed  at  Aarberg  ;  while  they  instituted  a  committee 
of  police,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines,  and  ar- 
rested several  leaders  of  sedition,  they  weakened  the  ancient  fabric  of 
their  venerable  constitution:  the  sovereign  council,  in  contradiction 
to  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  convened  fifty  delegates,  to  give 
advice  in  the  present  emergency,  and  assist  in  new-modelling  the  form 
of  government,'     Vol.  i.  p.  xxix. 

From  tills  fluctuation  of  active  measures  and  negotiation, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  country  was  lost.  There 
were,  however,  two  periods  when  it  might  have  been  saved, 
At  this  time,  when  a  dictatorship  was  proposed,  but  prevent- 
ed by  jealousy,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  who  were  designed 
for  that  high  oltice  ;  and  at  another  time,  when  the  troops 
were  actually  assembled  under  general  d'Erlach,  a  veteran 
of  acknowledged  reputation. 

At  this  last  period,  the  advanced  forces  of  Berne,  Friburg, 
and  Soleure,  amounted  to  25,000  men,  in  the  strongest  po- 
sition of  that  almost  inaccessible  country  ;  with  a  force  be- 
hind nearly  incalculable,  as  it  consisted  of  hearts  as  well  as 
hands — the  veteran  bands  of  a  hardy  race  of  mountaineers. 
In  this  interval,  however,  the  finesse  of  France  prevailed. 
Action  was  alternated  with  negotiation ;  emissaries^  in  the 
camp,  hinted  at  disaffection  in  the  officers,  and  suggested 
to  the  soldiers  that  they  were  betrayed.  The  army  gradu- 
ally melted  away  ;  and  d'Erlach  afterwards  fought  with  a 
weakened  force,  and  with  diminished  exertions  of  those  who 
remained. 

*  §ituated  jn  thg  centre  of  the  army,  Erlach  was  surprised  at  the 
suddenness  of  this  attack,  and  kept  in  check  bv  a  feint  of  general 
Schawembourg.  On  receiving  information  that  Friburg  and  Soleure 
had  surrendered,  to  avoid  being  flanked,  he  retreated  towards  the  ca- 
pital, concentrated  his  forces,  and  occupied  a  strong  line,  extending 
from  Frauenbrunnen  to  the  north,  on  the  high  road  between  Bern  and 
Soleure,  and  passing  through  the  intermediate  posts  of  Lanpen,  Gum- 
mene.n,  Aarberg,  Frienisberg,  and  Schepfen,  to  Neunec  on  the  west, 
between  Friburg  and  Bern.  This  retreat  before  a  foreign  army,  un- 
exampled in  the  annals  of  Switzerland,  increased  the  fury  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  heightened  their  distrust  in  their  officers.  The  militia  of 
Arau  indignantly  quitted  the  army,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  numbers  in  the  right  wing,  under  the  command  of  general  Buren. 
The  troops  of  the  central  division,  who  had  repulsed  several  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  retreated  in  sullen  despair:  the  surprise  and  slaughter  of 
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the  battalion  at  Lengnau,  the  capture  of  Soleure  and  Friburg  without 
resistance,  and  the  order  for  an  instant  retreat,  were  considered  as 
proofs  of  treachery  ;  and  this  spirit  of  suspicion  was  inflamed  by  print- 
ed letters  circulated  by  the  French  agents,  asserting  that  the  Swiss 
were  betrayed  by  their  officers.  They  rose  in  a  body  at  Nidau,  and 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  assassinating  colonel  de  Cross  : 
they  no  longer  listened  to  the  orders  of  their  lead'  rs  ;  but  uttered  the 
most  direful  imprecations  against  their  commander.  The  left  wing 
alone  retaining  some  degree  of  subordination,  though  gloomy  and  de- 
sponding, occupied  the  strong  posts  of  Neunee,  Laupen,  and  Gum- 
menen.'     Vol.  i.  v.  1. 

The  Bernese,  still  inclined  to  conciliating  measures,  com- 
plied, in  some  degree,  with  the  commands  ot  their  assuming 
oictators,  and  elected  new  magistrates. 

*  Hoping  to  conciliate  the  French  general,  the  new  magistrates 
hastened  to  notify  this  change  in  the  government,  and  offered  to  dis- 
band their  troops,  provided  the  French  would  not  quit  the  posts  they 
then  occupied.  But  Brune,  apprised  of  the  contusion  and  anarchy 
which  pi  evaded  in  the  city  and  army,  rejected  this  offer,  and  required 
that  Bern  should  admit  a  French  garrison.  Even  the  members  of  the 
revolutionary  government  did  not  venture  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  surrendering  the  capital  to  the  French  commanders,  whose  per- 
fidy they  now  detected,  and  issued  orders  for  a  general  attack.  At 
the  close  of  this  fatal  day,  the  venerable  avoyer  Steiguer  solemnly  de- 
posed the  insignia  of  his  office,  and,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
and  family,  hastened  to  Frauenbrunnen,  where  he  joined  genera* 
d'Erlach. 

'  The  army  of  Bern  now  destined  to  make  a  final  effort  for  expiring 
liberty,  was  reduced  to  a  melancholy  state  of  insubordination  and 
weakness  ;  it  consisted  of  only  14,000  men,  enraged  against  their  of- 
ficers, and  disunited  among  themselves  ;  while  the  contingents  stood 
aloof,  and  refused  to  act  with  so  disorganised  a  body.  With  this  small 
number  of  disaffected  troops,  Erlach,  well  aware  of  his  desperate  situ- 
ation, prepared  to  encounter  40,000  veterans,  flushed  with  conquest, 
and  in  a  high  state  of  discipline.  In  reply  to  Danican,  who  made 
some  observations  on  the  conduct  of  Brune,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  expect 
nothing  but  dishonour  or  death/'  And  in  the  morning  of  the  con- 
flict, he  said  to  his  aid-dc-camp,  "  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise,  but  shaH 
never  see  it  set ;"  his  presence  of  mind,  however,  did  not  forsake  him  ; 
he  made  the  most  skilful  dispositions,  and  performed  the  part  ol  a  ge- 
neral and  a  soldier.'     Vol.  i.  p.  liii. 


'  The  capture  of  Bern  was  preceded  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  main 
body,  under  general  d'Erlach,  who,  with  less  than  7000  men,  with- 
stood the  repeated  assaults  of  general  Schawembourg,  at  the  head  of 
18,000.  Under  him  the  avoyer  Steiguer  fought  in  the  ranks,  and 
animated  the  troops,  by  his  exhortations  and  example,  to  deeds  of  va- 
lour not  surpassed  by  their  heroic  ancestors.  The  post  of  Frauenbrun- 
nen being  forced,  Erlach  rallied  his  men,  and  was  repeatedly  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  superior  numbers  :  being  driven  from  one  position 
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he  took  another ;  after  four  desperate  engagement?,  he  resisted  a  fifth 
assault  under  the  walls  of  Bern,  and  did  not  finally  abandon  the  contest 
till  his  little  army  had  lost  2000  men,  and  the  troops  of  Brune  and 
Schawembourg  were  on  the  point  of  uniting,  while  the  capital  was  un- 
prepared to  withstand  a  siege.  Bern  surrendered  to  the  iirst  summons 
of  general  Brune,  and  a  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  in  his  presence. 
Within  the  city  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  controlled  by  the  presence 
of  an  armed  force  ;  but  the  broken  remains  of  the  retreating  army 
committed  the  most  horrid  excesses,  assassinated  several  officers,  and 
the  two  adjutant-generals  Krousaz  and  Gumoens. 

(  Through  these  frantic  hordes  of  disbanded  soldiery,  Stei^uer  and 
Erlach  were  hastening  towards  the  mountains  of  Hash  arid  Oberland, 
where  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Thun  offer  an  impregnable  retreat, 
and  whither  had  been  conveyed  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  considerable  treasure.  The  ve- 
nerable avoyer,  in  disguise,  and  led  by  a  peasant,  passed  unknown 
through  crowds  of  his  enraged  countrymen,  and  along  roads  infested 
with  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  and  reached  the  lake  of  Thun, 
after  a  walk  of  five  leagues;  reposing  himself  for  a  short  time  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  he  crossed  Mount  Brunig  into  the  canton  of  Under- 
walden,  and  found  a  refuse  at  Bregrenz,  in  the  Austrian  territories. 

'  Erlach,  after  miraculously  escaping  from  the  repeated  assaults  of 
the  enemy,  was  hastening  towards  the  mountains  of  Oberland,  tin- 
daunted  with  defeat,  and  inspired  with  hopes  of  collecting  his  shattered 
forces,  to  make  another  effort.  Recognised  by  some  straggling  soldiers 
near  Musingen,  upon  the  high  road  between  Bern  and  Thun,  he  was 
instantly  seized,  bound,  and  placed  in  a  cart,  with  an  intention  of 
conveying  him  to  the  capital  ;  but  another  desperate  band  assaulted 
him,  and,  amidst  reproaches  and  execrations,  massacred  him  with 
their  bayonets  and  hatchets. 

'  The  French  generals  acknowledge  that  the  Swiss  fought  with  un- 
paralleled bravery,  and  that  the  subjection  of  Bern  was  the  conse-i 
quence  of  a  most  bloody  conflict,  in  which  the  militia,  levied  in  a 
mass,  and  without  experience,  gave  the  strongest  proofs  of  courage 
and  despair.  "  Many  of  those  brave  people,"  said  the  French  officer 
who  delivered  the  Swiss  standards  to  the  Directory,  "  without  any 
arms  but  scythes  and  clubs,  placing  themselves  at  the  mouths  of  the 
cannon,  were  mowed  down  with  grape  shot ;  and  rejected  the  quarter 
which  we  offered  them  from  humanity." 

'  It  would  be  endless  to  detail  the  numerous  instances  of  magnani- 
mity and  heroism  displayed  by  these  brave  defenders  of  their  expiring 
liberty  ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one  glorious  effort,  which  surpasses  the 
memorable  sacrifice  of  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae.  Light  hundred 
youths  devoted  themselves  to  death  :  overpowered  by  numbers,  they 
refused  quarter  ;  seven  who  escaped  the  first  carnage  disdained  to  stir* 
vive  their  brothers  in  arms,  and,  rushing  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
perished  under  the  ruins  of  their  country.  In  these  bloody  conflicts 
not  only  the  men  displayed  unparalleled  bravery,  but  even  women 
rushed  into  the  heat  of  the  battle,  threw  themselves  on  the  cannon  of 
tfce  enemy,  and  clung  to  the  wheels  to  prevent  them  from  advancing  * 
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We  have  dwelt  on  the  scene  -with  a  tender  melancholy* 
These  last  acts  of  heroism  deserved  a  better  fate  ;  but  a 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  possibly  stand.  May 
such  never  be  the  fate  of  England  ;  and,  ghotfld  we  ever  be 
doomed  to  draw  the  sword  on  English  ground,  let  the  scab- 
bard  be  at  once  thrown  away. 

We  must,  not  conceal  that  the  conduct  of  d'Erlach'  has 
been  the  subject  of  censure,  and  differently  explained.  Our 
author's  narrative,  however,  bears  every  internal  mark  of 
consistency  and  truth  ;  nor  are  his  opportunities  of  infor- 
mation scanty  or  suspicious.  We  adduce  the  facts,  never- 
theless, without  implicating  ourselves  in  defence  of  their  ve- 
racity, and  without  a  wish,  on  the  other  hand,  to  excite  any 
distrust  respecting  their  accuracy. 

The  old  map  is  retained  ;  and,  from  being  printed  on 
thick  paper,  is  peculiarly  inconvenient,  bv  its  bulk  and  size. 
An  index  map,  according  to  the  new  division,  is  added  ;  but 
this  division,  Mr.  Coxe  tells  us,  was  abdicated  by  the  new 
constitution  of  1801.  It  is  not,  therefore,  particularly  Use- 
ful, unless,  as  is  not  unlikely,  it  be  again  resorted  to.  We 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  absurd  folly  of  the 
new  measures  and  the  new  calendar  is  on  its  wane.  A  \ 
neral  revolution  in  these  respects  is,  probably,  not  very  di- 
stant. 


Art.  IX. — Supplement  to  the  General  Synopsis  of  Birds.    4to, 
ll.  4s.    Boards.     Leigh  and  Sotheby.     1784. 

Art.  X. — Supplement  II.  to  the  General  Synopsis  of  Birds* 
4to.     2l.  Is.  6d.     Boards.     Leigh  and  Sotheby.     1801. 

Art.  XI.  —  SupplementujH  Indicts  Ornithologiei,  sivc  Sysie- 
matis  Ornithologue,  Studio  et  Opera  Joannis  Latham.  4to. 
ll.  lis.  6d.     Boards.     Leigh  and  Sothebv.     1801. 

AS  some  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Latham's  labours 
engaged  our  attention,  we  must  premise  a  short  history  of 
his  progressive  publications.  The  first  volume  of  the  Syn- 
opsis of  Birds  appeared  in  lfSl,  and  was  noticed  in  our 
nfty-forvth  volume.  The  second  followed  in  about  two 
years,  and  occurred  in  our  fifty-seventh  volume  :  the  third, 
Ut  the  end  of  nearly  the  same  period,  and  was  examined  in 
our  sixtieth  volume.  The  first  Supplement,  mentioned 
among  tie  titles,  unaccountably  escaped  our  notice  ;  but 
the  '  Index  Ornithologicus,'  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  we  an- 
nounced in  the  second  volume  of  our  new  arrangement. 
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Though  the  first  Supplement  be  no  longer  a  novelty,  and 
need  not  detain  us,  yet  Ave  may,  on  account  of  the  omission 
just  specified,  briefly  notice  some  parts  of  the  preface,  as 
it  explains  the  conduct  of  the  author,  and  the  object  of  the 
Latin  index.  In  order  to  form  this  supplemental  volume, 
with  which  he  designed  to  have  closed  the  Synopsis,  every 
former  species  was  herein  revised,  and  what  errors  might 
have  occurred  were  corrected,  what  deficiencies  were  ob- 
servable, supplied.  Mr.  Latham  apologises  for  omitting  the 
general  and  specific  definitions,  as  they  would  have  swelled 
the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  con- 
fined to  a  separate  publication.  This  he  soon  afterward/5 
executed  in  the  '  Index,'  which  contains,  not  only  the  gene- 
ric and  trivial  names,  but  the  definitions,  and  a  very  accu- 
rate collection  of  synonyms.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable 
scientific  work,  and  includes  the  substance  of  this  first  Sup- 
plement. The  number  of  known  species  was,  at  this  time, 
increased  by  the  addition  of  more  than  two  thousand,  to  the 
nine  hundred  described  by  Linnaeus.  A  list  of  the  birds  of 
Great-Britain,  with  some  useful  hints  in  the  form  of  notes, 
is  subjoined. 

To'  the  second  Supplement,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
Supplement  to  the  Index,  we  now  proceed.  No  preface  is 
prefixed  to  either  ;  and,  of  course,  we  know  not  whether 
Mr.  Latham's  health  or  inclination  will  enable  him  to  pursue 
the  work — for  it  still  grows  under  his  hands.  The  new  spe- 
cies, in  this  Supplement,  exceed  three  hundred  ;  and  nume- 
rous additions  and  corrections  occur  in  the  former  articles  : 
so  that,  since  the  year  1790,  our  new  ornithological  disco- 
veries exceed  one  third  of  the  number  known  previous  to  the 
period  of  Linnaeus. 

In  the  second  Supplement,  besides  an  account  of  the  new 
species,  the  additions  are  considerable.  Mr.  Latham  seems 
to  have  suffered  no  naturalist  of  credit  to  have  escaped  his 
enquiries.  His  obligations  to  Vaillant  and  Daudin  are  nume- 
rous. The  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  and  that  valuable  col- 
lection in  our  own  language,  The  Naturalist's  Miscellany, 
have  shared  much  of  his  attention  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  re- 
collect any  writer  or  traveler  of  credit  who  has  been  over- 
looked. We  shall  select  a  few  specimens  of  our  author's 
labours,  both  from  the  additions  and  the  new  species:  What 
is  remarked  under  the  description  of  the  ash-coloured  or  An- 
gola vulture  is  of  some  consequence. 

'.  This  species  is  generally  seen  in  pairs,  but  does  not  unite  in  large 
flocks,  like  many  of  the  vultures  3  indeed  ten  or  twelve  ars  often  seen 
together  about  one  carcase,  but  they  have  been  brought  there  by  com* 
men  attraction,  allured  thereto  by  the  smell,  which  though  nnper- 
tcivable  to  human  sensation,  attracts  their  infinitely  more  delicate  or- 
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gans  at  inconceivable  distances.  Said  to  build  among  the  rocks,  laying 
four  eggs  ;  are  most  frequent  among  the  sterile  lands  of  Karow  and 
Camdeboo  ;  also  in  the  country  of  IloTtniqua,  though  more  rare  ;  the 
same  in  respect  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  :  is  capable  of  heing 
made  tame  ;  and  there  are  few  of  the  hordes  in  which  one  does  not  see 
a  pair;  and  the  natives  seemed  pleased  with  their  company,  as  they 
served  to  free  them  from  every  stinking  thing  which  might  otherwise 
annoy  them.  This  natural  tameness  occasions  their  being  easy  to 
shoot  at,  though,  unless  with  a  large  ball,  they  are  not  easily  killed. 
Their  food  seems  general,  all  manner  of  carrion.  Lizards,  snakes, 
frog's,  and  even  the  excrements  of  beasts  do  not  escape  them. 

'This  seems  to  be  the  v.  de  Korvege  of  Buffbn,  and  in  course  his 
petit  vautour,  as  also  the  sacre  d'Egyp/e  of  the  same  author,  to  which 
1  may  add,  the  probability  of  its  proving  the  Angola  vulture  of  Pen- 
nant, and  the  rachamab  of  Bruce,  which  is  common  near  Cairo,  and 
it  it  should  not  prove  likewise  a  variety  of  the  <v.  de  Malt  be,  it  at  least 
corresponds  with  it  in  the  shape  of  the  bill,  in  which  part  the  whole 
of  the  last-mentioned  differ  from  other  vultures.  When,  however,  the 
decision  of  the  vulture  genus  into  real  species  may  take  place,  is  not 
for  us  to  determine;  the  variety  among  individuals,  from  different  pe- 
riods of  life,  as  well  as  the  different  appearances  of  those  in  a  state  of 
confinement,  to  what  the  plumage  has  when  at  large,  cannot  tail  to 
create  no  small  difficulty  ;  added  to  that,  very  few  travellers  are  natu- 
ralists in  a  sufficient  degree  to  discriminate  one  part  of  nature  from  an- 
other ;  besides,  the  subjects  in  question  being  mostly  extra-European, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  being  so  long  in  the  dark  :  let  us  however  at- 
tempt all  we  can,  with  the  hopes  of  some  future  day  being  able  to  ar- 
rive at  greater  precision  ;  nor  let  any  writer  be  ashamed  of  correcting 
his  mistakes  the  moment  he  may  be  possessed  of  better  informa- 
tion. 

'  Bruce  observed  there  birds  near  Cairo  in  abundance,  where  it  is  a 
great  breach  of  the  police  to  kill  one  of  them.  According  to  Dr.  Shaw, 
it  is  a  very  tame  species  ;  and  the  bashaw  is  said  daily  to  distribute  two 
bullocks  among  them,  being  esteemed  sacred  birds.'     p.  5. 

The  additions  to  the  genus  vulture  arc  five  only  :  to  that 
afj'alco,  forty-five ;  but,  among  these,  there  sire  two  vari- 
eties of  former  species.  To  the  owl,  fourteen  new  species- 
are  added,  one  of  which  is  apparently  a  variety. 

Of  the  pies,  the  genus  lanius  (the  shrike)  is  enriched  ifith 
sixteen  new  species  ;  but  none  of  tltese  offer  any  obseFval 
peculiarly  interesting.     Of  the  Tabuan  parrot,  we  find  two 
varieties.    Australasia  has  greatly  augmented  this  genus. 

After  the  parrot,  a  new  genus  occurs,  not  found  in  r!he 
i  Index' — viz.  the  -channel-bill.     It  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  parrots  and  the  horn-bilis.     One  single,  specie? 
alone  occurs;  and  we  shall  select  the  whole- which  rei 
to  it. 

,  '  The  size  of  this  bird  is  nearly  that  of  a  crow,  and  the  total  ier- . 
.s  twenty, seven  inches  ;  the  bill   from  the  gape  to  the  point  three 
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inches  and  an  half,  or  rather  more ;  it  is  very  stout  at  its  base,  and 
curved  its  whole  length  5  the  upper  mandible  hooked  at  the  point  ; 
the  upper  part  is  narrow,  ridged,  and  the  sides  are  channelled  5  at  the 
base,  close  to  the  setting  on  of  the  feathers,  the  nostrils  are  placed  j 
these  are  round,  and  the  edges  of  them  surrounded  with  a  naked  red 
skin,  which  continues  on  each  side,  between  them  and  the  eye,  and 
also  surrounds  the  eye  itself,  but  the  bare  parts  are  most  considerable 
above  the  eye  :  the  tongue  is  three-fourths  the  length  of  the  bill,  thick 
at  the  base,  from  thence  to  the  end  flat  and  cartilaginous,  and  bifid 
at  the  end  :  the  head  and  neck  are  of  an  ash  coloured  grey ;  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  the  same,  but  paler  :  back  and  wings  blueish  ash 
colour ;   the  end  of  each  feather  tipped  with  black :   the  quills  are  much 
the  same,  but  darker  ■  and  the  inner  webs,  as  they  approach  the  base, 
are  very  pale.     The  first  quill  feather  is  shorter  by  three  inches  and 
three-fourths  than  the  second,  and  the  second  full  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  third,  which  is  the  longest  of  all ;  and  the  wings  when  closed, 
cover  full  three-fourths  of  the  tail.     The  tail  itself  is  cuneiform,  and 
consists  of  ten  feathers,  of  a  deep  ash  colour  ;  the  two  middle  feathers 
are  eleven  inches  long  ;  the  outer  ones  only  seven  inches  and  three 
quarters.     Near  the  end  of  all  the  feathers  is  a  bar  of  black,  which 
takes  up  most  space  in  the  middle  ones  ;  the  very  tips  of  all  for  about 
an  inch,  are  white ;   the  margins  of  the  inner  webs,  from  the  middle 
to  the  base,  in  all  but  the  two  middle  feathers,  are  barred  black  and 
white;  the  feathers  over  the  thighs,  and  the  vent  and  under  tail  co- 
verts, barred  with  the  same,  but  paler  :  the  legs  are  short,  measuring 
from  the  heel  to  the  toe  joint  only  two  inches ;  the  toes  of  the  same 
length,  and  placed  two  before  and  two  behind,  as  in  the  toucan ;  their 
colour  is  blueish  black. 

«  This  bird  inhabits  New  Holland,  where  it  is  called  goe-re-e-gang  j 
it  is  not  very  common,  and  first  appears  about  Port  Jackson  in  Octo- 
ber ;  is  seldom  seen  unless  mornings  and  evenings,  sometimes  seven 
or  eight  together,  but  oftener  in  pairs  :  both  on  the  wing,  and  when 
perched,  they  make  a  strange  loud  screaming  noise,  not  unlike  that 
made  by  a  common  cock  and  hen,  when  they  perceive  a  hawk  or  any 
other  bird  of  prey  hovering  over  them.  They  probably  come  to  this 
part  of  New  Soutli  Wales  only  to  breed,  after  which  they  depart  else- 
where in  January,  but  where  is  not  ascertained.  In  the  crops  and  giz- 
zards of  several,  were  found  the  seeds  of  the  red-gum  and  peppermint 
trees,  which  is  believed  to  be  their  principal  food,  and  supposed  to 
swallow  them  all  whole,  as  the  pericarpium  or  capsule  has  been  found 
in  the  stomach  ;  exuviae  of  some  beetles  have  also  been  found,  but  not 
in  quantity.  The  tail,  which  is  not  far  short  of  the  length  of  the  body, 
is  sometimes  displayed  like  a  fan,  and  gives  it  on  flight,  or  when  sit- 
ting, a  very  majestic  appearance.  The  natives  know  very  little  of  its 
habits,  haunts,  &c.  however,  they  consider  its  appearance  as  an  indi- 
cation of  wind  and  blowing  weather,  and  that  its  frightful  scream  is 
through  fear,  as  it  is  not  a  bird  of  very  active  or  quick  flight.  The 
pupil  of  the  eye  appears  uncommonly  clear.  It  cannot  easily  be  tamed, 
for  Mr.  White  observes,  that  he  kept  a  wounded  one  two  days  alive, 
though  he  could  get  it  to  eat  nothing,  but  bit  every  thing  that  ap- 
proached it  very  severely.'     P.  96. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  37.  March,  1803.  Z 
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The  crows  are  greatly  increased  in  number,  ehiefly  from 
the  discoveries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  we  find  equally 
numerous  additions  to  the  former  accounts.  The  new  spe- 
cies, under  the  genera  coracias,  oriola,  and  gracula,  are  not 
numerous  or  important  ;  but  there  are  some  new  observa- 
tions on  those  already  known. 

The  cuckoos  from  New  Holland  and  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  are  much  multiplied.  The  account  of  the  bee- 
cuckoo  of  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  cuckoo,  is  the  most  cu- 
rious. The  fan-tailed  cuckoo  is  the  handsomest  of  the 
tribe. 

We  shall  pass  over  many  less-important  genera,  to  which 
little  is  added,  to  notice  the  merops.  Of  this  genus,  tint 
new  species  amount  to  thirteen,  almost  wholly  from  Austra- 
lasia. The  new  species  of  certhia  (creepers)  are  almost  ex- 
clusively from  New  Holland — Africa  furnishing  only  three 
or  four.  Of  the  little  humming-birds  we  have  merely  three 
new  species  ;  but  the  following  account  of  two  }roung  ones 
brought  to  England,  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

'  We  have  before  related  a  circumstance  of  the  possibility  of  keep- 
ing humming  birds  alive  for  some  time,  by  means  of  sugar  and  water; 
but  this  was  in  their  own  country  and  climate.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  been  informed,  on  undoubted  veracity,  of  the  following  fact : 
a  young  gentleman,  a  few  days  before  he  set  sail  from  Jamaica  to  Eng- 
land, was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  female  hummingbird,  sit- 
ting on  the  nest  and  eggs,  when  cutting  off  the  twig,  he  brought  all 
together  on  board  the  ship  ;  the  female  became  sufficiently  tame,  so 
as  to  suffer  itself  to  be  fed  with  honey,  and  during  the  passage  hatched 
two  young  oues  ;  however,  the  mother  did  not  survive  long,  but  the 
young  were  brought  to  England,  and  continued  alive  for  some  time  in 
tre  possession  of  lady  Harnond.  Sir  H.  P^nglefield,  baronet,  and  co- 
lonel Sloane,  both  witnesses  of  the  circumstance,  informed  me  that 
these  little  creatures  readily  took  honey  from  the  lip?  of  lady  Hamond, 
with  their  bills  :  one  of  them  did  not  live  long,  but  the  other  survived 
at  least  two  months  from  the  time  of  its  arrival.  I  am  not  positively 
certain  that  it  is  the  species  I  have  here  arranged  it  under  ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  so,  from  the  above  gentlemen  comparing  it  with  the 
figure  of  the  bird  pointed  out  to  them,  and  especially  as  it  is  the  most 
common  species  found  in  that  island.'     p.  17 1. 

Of  the  passcres,  (the  most  mischievous  and  insignificant 
genus,  if  we  except,  the  song  of  some  species)  the  thrush 
has  the  most  copious  additions.  We  count  twenty-seven 
species  not  before  described;  of  which,  as  usual.  New  Hoi  • 
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land  furnishes  the  larger  share.     The  additions  to  the  tardus 
bicolor,  of  the  third  volume,  deserve  notice. 

'  Tardus  bicolor,  Jnd.  Orn.  i.  p.  350.  84. 

•  Tardus  bicolor.  Stourne  Spreo,  Dana.  Orn,  ii.  p.  311.—  Le- 
valll.Qh.  pi.  88. 
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'  White-rumped    Thrush,  Gen.    Syn.   iii.    p.  64.  75.  —  Ibunb. 
Tra<v.  ii.  p.  48. 

"  Mr.  Thunberg  observes,  that  this  bird  is  known  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  the  name  of  sprew,  and  that  it  very  frequently  ac- 
companies the  larger  cattle  and  sheep,  "  mornings  and  evenings,  pick- 
ing the  insects,  which  dropping  from  the  bushes  upon  the  animals, 
and  biting  deep  into  their  skins,  stick  very  fast  to  them,  and  occasion 
them  great  pain  ;"  that  it  is  a  shy  bird,  and  makes  the  nest  in  the 
sides  of  rivers  and  brooks,  and  digs  holes  in  the  banks  :  they  are  ob- 
served also  to  feed  on  ripe  grapes,  and  flying  in  great  flocks,  not  un- 
frequently  do  much  damage  to  the  vineyards ;  however,  by  such  kind 
of  food  the  flesh  is  rendered  very  delicate  :  these  birds  do  not  always 
make  the  nest  in  banks,  but  sometimes  in  old  ruined  buildings,  or 
holes  of  decayed  trees,  at  others  rob  the  swallows  of  their  nest ;  the 
eggs  are  rive  or  six  in  number,  greenish  spotted  with  brown. 

'  This  we  are  inclined  to  believe  is  the  locust-eating  thrush  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Barrow,  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  food,  appears  to  be 
larvae  of  the  migratory  locusts,  following  the  troops  of  these  wherever 
they  are.  He  observes  that  the  bird  is  gregarious,  making  the  nest 
in  vast  numbers  together,  not  greatly  different  from  the  sociable  gros- 
beak, appearing  as  one  large  nest,  big  enough  for  a  vulture ;  which 
circumstance  he  observed  at  Sneuwberg,  on  a  clump  of  low  bushes  : 
on  examination,  the  nest  was  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  cells, 
each  of  which  was  a  separate  nest,  with  a  tube  that  led  into  it  through 
the  side  ;  and  of  such  cells,  each  clump  contained  from  six  to  twenty, 
and  one  roof  of  interwoven  twigs  covered  the  whole,  like  that  made  by 
a  magpie:  most  of  them  had  young  birds,  generally  five.  The  eggs 
are  of  a  blueish  white,  with  small  faint  reddish  specks.'     p.  1/9. 

The  grosbeaks  arc  also  enriched  with  nine  new  species.  It 
is  a  species  of  this  bird  which  is  supposed  to  light  his  nest 
with  fire-flies,  by  those  who  do  not  recollect  that  their  light 
is  connected  with  their  life. 

The  phj/totoma  form  a  new  genus — for  we  purposely  pass 
over  many  which  afford  little  novelty  or  interest— consist- 
ing, probably,  of  one  species  only  strictly  new  ;  for  the 
other  is  (perhaps  with  sufficient  propriety)  brought  from  the 
grosbeaks.  It  is  the  Abyssinian  plant-cutter,  the  three-toed 
grosbreak  of  our  author's  third  volume.  The  generic  cha- 
racter, and  the  account  of  the  only  new  species,  we  shall  se- 
lect. 

'  Bill  conic,  strait,  serrated  on  the  edges. 

'  Nostrils  oval. 

'  Tongue  short,  obtuse. 

'  With  four  toes. 

'  Phytotoma  Rara,  Ind.  Orn.  i.  p.  466.1. — Monti.  Cbil.  (Fr.  ed.) 

p.  234. 
'  Phytotome  Uu  Chili,  ou  Rara,  Daudin.  Orn.  ii.  p.  366. 

'  Size  of  a  quail  :  bill  very  strong,  pointed  at  the  tip,  half  an  inch 
long,  indented  like  a  saw  on  the  edges  :  tongue  very  short,  blunt : 
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irides  brown  :  the  back  is  dusky  grey  :  the  under  parts  paler  :  tail  of 
a  moderate  length,  rounded  at  the  end:  quills  and  tail  feathers  spotted 
with  black.  The  foot  consists  of  four  toes,  three  before  and  one  be- 
hind ;  the  hind  toe  much  shorter  than  the  forward  ones. 

'Inhabits  Chili,  where  it  is  far  from  uncommon.  The  voice  is 
rough,  and  the  bird  at  intervals  utters  the  words  ra,  ra,  very  distinct- 
ly :  its  food  is  vegetables,  perhaps  preferring  the  parts  next  the  root, 
for  with  much  pains,  it  digs  about  and  cuts  off  the  plants  with  its 
bill,  as  it  were  with  a  ?aw,  close  to  the  ground  ;  from  this  circum- 
stance, it  does  much  injury  to  the  gardens,  and  is  detested  by  the  in- 
habitants. These  birds  build  the  nest  in  high  trees,  well  cloathed 
with  leaves,  and  in  unfrequented  places  ;  the  eggs  are  white,  spotted 
with  red.'     p.  212. 

The  miLsdcapa  has  seventeen  new  species,  almost  wholly 
from  Australasia,  a  country  which  has  added  very  copiously 
to  our  ornithological  systems  ;  but  we  find  nothing  of  pecu- 
liar importance.  Of  the  larks,  we  have  further  accounts  of 
some  curiositv,  though  one  new  species  only.  The  new 
.species  of  warblers  amount  to  seventeen.  The  following 
addition  to  the  account  of  the  nightingales  is  curious. 

'  In  Lower  Egypt,  at  least  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  nightingale  is  very  common  ;  also  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  at  the  period  of  their  emigration.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  are  also  great  numbers,  for  we  are  told,  that  they  are  found 
in  vast  abundance  in  the  wood  of  Rosendahl,  near  Dresden;  in  which 
neighbourhood  larks  also  are  in  such  amazing  quantities,  as  to  furnish 
a  considerable  revenue  to  the  crown. 

'  It  has  not  escaped  the  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  males  and 
females  of  some  birds,  for  instance,  chaffinches,  separate  for  a  time 
into  different  flocks,  each  flock  consisting  of  one  sex  only;  but  my 
ingenious  friend  colonel  Montagu  hints  to  me,  that  the  males  of  all 
the  warblers  come  first,  and  if  the  weather  should  afterwards  prove 
cold,  with  the  wind  at  east  or  north,  all  communication  is  cut  off  be- 
tween the  .-exes  till  the  wind  changes,  frequently  for  a  fortnight  or 
more;  but  if  the  weather  is  warm,  with  a  south  or  west  wind,  the 
females  follow  the  males  in  a  few  days.  The  arrival  of  the  females  may 
be  foretold  by  the  singing  of  the  males  :  it  they  are  very  vociferous, 
die  females  may  be  immediately  expected;  if,  on  the  contrary,  none 
will  appear,  for  both  are  actuated  by  the  same  cause;  the  same  sti- 
mulus that  occasions  the  song  in  one,  gives  the  other  locomotion  to 
seek  its  mate ;  and  from  this  cause  no  doubt  it  is  that  more  males  of 
the  nightingale  are  taken  than  females.'     l*.  233. 

We  could  have  Avished  to  have  enlarged  on  the  minuter 
circLun-tauces  of  some  of  the  species  ;  but  that  they  would 
detain  tis  too  long,  and  not  be.  generally  interesting.  The 
pipra  and  caprimulgus  have  each  six  new  species  ;  the  hi- 
rundo  three.  A  representation  of  the  swallow  and  its  escu- 
lent nest  are  inserted;  but,  from  the  various  accounts  of  tra- 
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relers  and  naturalists,  Mr.  Latham  thinks  this  delicacy  may 
be  the  fabric  of  very  different  species. 

The  menura  is  wholly  a  new  genus  ;  and  the  only  species, 
the  m.  superba,  from  New  Holland,  is  little  known  ;  but  we 
perceive  a  plate  of  it  in  colonel  Collins's  second  volume  : 
this  will  perhaps  excuse  our  transcribing  the  description. 

»'  Bill  stout,  conico-convex,  a  trifle  naked  at  the  base. 
*  Nostrils  oval,  placed  in  the  middle  or"  the  bill.    , 
'  Tail  long,  consisting  of  sixteen  loose  webbed  feathers  ;  the  two 
middle  ones  narrow,  exceeding  the  others  greatly  in  length;  the  outer 
one  on  each  side  growing  much  broader,  and  curved  at  the  end. 
'  Legs  stout,   made  for  walking. 

'  This  singular  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen  pheasant  ;  the  total 
length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  longest  tail  feathers 
is  more  than  three  feet  and  a  half:  the  bill,  from  the  tip  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feathers  at  the  base,  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  but  to 
the  gape  about  half  an  inch  more ;  it  is  nearly  straight,  except  to- 
wards the  end,  where  it  is  somewhat  curved  :  the  nostril*  are  a  longish 
oval  slit,  placed  beyond  the  middle  part,  where  it  is  depressed  3  round 
the  eye  so  little  furnished  with  feathers,  as  to  appear  nearly  bare  :  the 
head  of  the  male  is  somewhat  crested  :  the  general  colour  of  the  plu- 
mage on  the  upper  parts  brown  :  the  greater  part  of  the  wing  inclining 
to  rufous  :  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  from  the  chin  to  the  breast,  in- 
clines also  to  rufous,  but  the  rest  of  the  parts  beneath  are  of  a  brown- 
ish ash  colour,  paler  towards  the  vent :  the  tail  consists  of  Sixteen  fea- 
thers, and  is  of  a  singular  construction,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
loose  webbed  feathers,  much  resembling  those  springing  from  beneath 
the  wings  of  the  greater  bird  of  paradise,  but  the  vanes  are  placed  at 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  distance  each  ;  these  feathers  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  more  than  two  feet  in  length  ;  besides  these  are,  firstly,  two 
slender  feathers  which  take  rise  from  the  centre  of  the  tail  above,  and 
reach  considerably  beyond  the  ends  of  the  others,  and  curve  towards 
the  end,  they  are  fully  webbed  on  the  outer  side,  but  on  the  inner  only 
furnished  with  short  vanes,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long  ;  and  lastly, 
the  exterior  feather  on  each  side  is  singularly  conspicuous,  in  length 
somewhat  shorter  than  any  of  the  others,  but  the  webs  fully  connected 
throughout,  at  the  base  about  an  inch  wide,  gradually  increasing  from 
thence  to  the  extremity,  where  it  is  full  two  inches  broad,  and  consi- 
derably curved;  the  outer  web  is  pale  brown,  and  narrow  ;  the  inner 
very  broad,  inclining  to  grey,  but  from  the  middle  to  the  edge  fine  ru- 
fous, marked  with  sixteen  curved  marks  seemingly  of  a  darker  colour, 
but  on  close  inspection  are  perfectly  transparent ;  the  end  of  the  fea- 
ther dusky  black,  fringed  all  round  with  white:  the  thighs  are  covered 
with  feathers  quite  to  the  knees  :  the  legs  scaly  and  rough,  furnished 
with  stsong  claws,  curved  much  like  those  of  a  fowl  or  turkey  :  the 
colour  of  both  bill  and  legs  is  glossy  black. 

'  I  find  a  second  specimen  of  this  bird  in  the  British  Museum,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  female,  but  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  young  bird.  In  this 
the  loose  webbed  feathers  are  only  so  from  the  middle  to  the  ends,  be- 
ing the  reet  of  their  length  closely  connected  as  in  other  birds,  and  not 
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only  the  exterior  feather  has  the  crescents,  but  the  next  to  it  likewise 
on  each  side,  though  much  less  distinct.  In  this  the  two  slender  mid- 
dle tail  feathers  were  wanting,  whether  accidental  or  not  could  not  be 
determined.  Since  my  penning  the  above,  I  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  with  the  inspection  of  speci- 
mens of  both  male  and  female  ;  the  former  seemed  to  answer  to  the 
first  description  ;  the  latter  is  in  comparison  a  very  plain  bird  :  it  is 
not  at  all  crested,  and  thirty-five  inches  long  from  bill  to  tail,  which 
is  cuneiform  in  shape ;  the  longest  feathers  being  nineteen  inches  long, 
the  outer  eleven  inches  ;  all  the  feathers  as  perfectly  webbed  as  birds 
in  general :  the  colour  of  the  plumage  is  deep  brown  :  belly  inclining 
to  ash  colour,  but  the  quills  and  tail  are  darker  than  the  rest :  the 
quills  reach  about  two  inches  on  the  base  of  the  tail. 

'  The  above  curious  bird  inhabits  New  Holland,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  rare ;  as  yet  we  know  only  of  five  specimens  having  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, nor  have  we  been  able  to  obtain  any  account  of  its  manners,  or 
name  it  is  known  by  among  the  natives.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the 
bird  rather  affects  to  be  upon  the  ground,  in  the  manner  of  our  poul- 
try, as  the  manifest  wearing  of  the  ends  of  the  claws  seems  to  justify  ; 
not  but  in  all'  probability  these  birds  may  perch  on  trees  of  evenings 
occasionally,  as  is  usual  in  many  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe.'     p.  2/1. 

The  hybrid  pheasant  has  already  been  the  subject  of  our  re- 
marks, and  the  apparent  ambiguity  explained.  The  additions 
to  the  genus  '  partridge  '  are  curious.  There  are  seme  other 
additions  to  the  struthous  birds;  but  we  cannot  notice  every 
thing  interesting,  as  that  would  render  our  article  too  ex- 
tensive. 

The  American  ostrich,  sufficiently  known  from  Willougb- 
by  and  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany,  is  included  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  rhea,  forming  a  new  genus.  We  greatly  doubt 
whether  it  should  not  be  included  under  the  genus  of 
ostrich. 

In  the  second  division,  the  additions,  though  not  equally 
numerous,  are  important.  The  New  Holland  jabiru  has  been 
described  in  the  Linnsean  Transactions,  and  is  the  giant  of 
the  waders.  The  Senegal  jabiru  is  equally  singular  and  ma- 
jestic. We  can  scarcely  discover  the  reason  for  establishing 
it  as  a  new  species. 

To  the  herons,  there  are  numerous  additions  of  impor- 
tance, but  one  new  species  only.  We  find  some  additions 
to,  and  occasionally  a  new  species  of,  some  of  the  following 
genera :  but  tjie  genus  of  plover  is  chiefly  enlarged  ;  and 
the  new  species  are  here  not  less  than  seven. 

The  cereopsis  forms  a  new  genus,  from  Australasia  ;  and 
it  seems  to  possess  some  appropriate  discriminating  marks, 
but  offers  no  observation  of  importance.  There  are  "two  new 
species  of  the  gallinule,  and  two  of  the  gull  ;  but  they  also 
furnish  no  very  interesting  subjects  of  disquisition. 
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The  genus  *  anas'  has  many  copious  additions  ;  and  we 
find  five  new  species,  wholly  from  New  Holland.  The  ad- 
ditions to  the  account  of  the  swans  are  peculiarly  curious  and 
interesting ;  and  of  these  we  should  have  copied  one  or  two, 
but  that  our  article  is  already  sufficiently  extensive.  Indeed 
the  little  space  which  remains,  we  reserve  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Chinese  pelican. 

c  Much  has  been  said  heretofore  concerning  the  bird  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  fishing  ;  we  were  led  to  think,  from  what  Linnaeus  had 
been  informed,  that  at  least  one  of  the  sexes  was  white,  but  we  owe 
to  sir  George  Staunton  the  intire  development  of  the  true  species,  not 
only  by  his  observation  on  the  mode  whilst  in  China,  but  by  having 
brought  home  various  specimens  for  examination,  from  whence  it 
appears  that  the  bird  is  strictly  neither  a  corvorant  nor  shag,  though 
approaching  thereto,  but  a  distinct  species  :  the  bill  is  yellow  :  irides 
blue :  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  brownish  black  :  chin  white  :, 
the  body  whitish  beneath,  spotted  with  brown  :  tail  rounded,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  feathers. 

'  In  the  journey  to  Han-choo-foo,  on  the  river  Luen,  sir  George 
observed,  on  a  large  lake  close  to  this  part  of  the  canal,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  thousands  of  small  boats  and  rafts,  built  entirely  for 
this  species  of  fishery  ;  on  each  boat  or  raft  were  ten  or  twelve  birds., 
which  at  a  signal  from  the  owner  plunge  into  the  water,  and  it  is  asto- 
nishing to  see  the  enormous  size  of  fish  with  which  they  return  grasp- 
ed in  their  bills.  They  appeared  to  be  so  well  trained,  that  it  did  not 
require  either  ring  or  cord  about  their  throats,  to  prevent  them  from 
swallowing  any  portion  of  their  prey,  except  what  the  master  was 
pleased  to  return  to  them  for  encouragement  and  food.  The  boat 
used  by  these  fishermen  is  of  a  remarkably  light  make,  and  is  often 
carried  to  the  lake,  together  with  the  fishing  birds,  by  the  men  who 
are  there  to  be  supported  by  it.'     p.  364. 

At  the  close  are  some  additions  to  the  former  accounts, 
but  not  particularly  curious  or  interesting.  Of  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Index,  we  need  say  little ;  hut  that  it  has  the 
same  relation  to  the  present  volume,  that  the  Index  itself 
had  to  the  former.  On  the  value  of  this  volume,  and  the 
whole  work,  we  need  not  enlarge.  The  opinion  of  natu- 
ralists of  ever}7  country  has  decided  on  the  merits  of  the 
Synopsis;  and  it  is  generally  considered  as  an  ornithological 
system  peculiarly  elegant  and  accurate;  and,  we  are  happy 
to  add,  now  carefully  completed. 


Z  4 
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Art.  XII.  —  A  Walk  through  Southampton.  By  Sir  Henry 
C.  Englejield,  Bart.  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S.  Svo.  5s.  Boards. 
Stockdale.     1801. 

THIS  elegant  and  amusing  little  work  must  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  inhabitants  of  Southampton,  and  is  not 
•without  interest  to  readers  in  general,  but  will  be  particu- 
larly so  to  those  fond  of  antiquarian  research.  We  shall  se- 
lect a  short  specimen  of  more  general  entertainment. 

*  From  hence'  (the  Chapel  mill)  '  the  walk  to  the  Itchen  ferry,  at 
high  water,  is  very  beautiful,  commanding  a  view  of  the  opposite  ?teep 
and  woody  shore,  and  enlivened  wi.h  a  multitude  of  vess  different 
sizeSj  laid  up  or  under  repair.  The  little  round  building  called  the  Cross- 
house,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  waiting  for  the  boat, 
has  marks  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  not  an  ugly  edifice,  f  n  one 
of  the  quarters  are  the  arms  of  Southampton,  with  the  date  only  of 
363-1:  but  parts  of  the  building  seem  to  beef  much  earlier  date.  At  this 
point,  the  ferrymen  of  the  Itchen  ferry  do  homage  to  the  mayor  and 
corporation,  whenever  the  perambulation  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
town  is  performed:  and  in  return  for  the  permission  of  landing  on  the 
demesne  of  the  town,  engage  at  all  times  to  carry  over  gratis  the  bur- 
gesses and  their  families. 

'  From  this  point  a  caussey  of  near  half  a  mile  long,  planted  with 
trees,  leads  to  the  platform  and  south  gate.  This  walk,  which  is 
called  the  Beach,  commands  in  its  whole  length  a  view  of  the  South- 
ampton water,  closed  by  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine a  more  beautiful  or  interesting  water  scene.  The  view  of  the 
town  is  also  pretty,  and  the  new  church  of  All  Saints  appears  from 
hence  to  great  advantage.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  marshy 
meadow  close  to  the  caussey  is  not  drained  and  improved.  The  salu- 
brity of  the  town,  and  above  all  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Mary's,  calls 
loudly  for  it ;  and  the  ground  in  an  enclosed  or  even  a  drier  state, 
would  amply  repay  the  expence;  but  contested  rights  of  common  have 
(in  this  as  in  a  thousand  other  instances)  hitherto  prevented  that  be- 
ing done,  which  every  body  separately  approves.'     p.  fS. 

In  the  remains  of  antiquity,  there  are  few  carvings.  '  The 
carved  members  of  imposts  and  arches,'  and  the  Norman 
zigzag,  do  not  appear  ;  and  the  arches  are  flatter  than  semi- 
circles, some  being  segments  of  circles,  and  some  portions 
of  an  ellipse.  These  circumstances  show  considerable  anti- 
quity. 

The  name,  in  our  author's  opinion,  is  derived  from  the 
river  Anton.  The  Roman  establishments,  it  is  probable, 
were  atNortham  and  Bittern  ;  but  the  Saxons  preferred  the 
more  elevated  spots  for  their  fortifications. 

*  The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  narrow  and  rather  high  point  of 
land  on  which  Southampton  now  stands,  commanding  at  once  the  It- 
chen and  Test,  and  very  easily  fortified  on  the  land  side,  could  not 
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escape  their  notice;  and  from  the  high  circular  hill  on  which  the  keep 
of  the  castle  formerly  stood,  and  the  curved  line  of  its  yet  remaining 
wall,  we  have  probable  grounds  for  supposing  it  to  be  among  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Saxon  castles.  But  besides  the  present  existing  for- 
tifications, there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  that  the  northern  ditch  of 
the  town,  filled  up  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  of  uncommon 
breadth  and  depth,  was  continued  quite  across,  till  it  met  the  Itchen, 
and  completely  insulated  the  castle  and  present  town.  The  antiquity 
of  the  Bar- gate,  whose  centra!  round  arch  is  evidently  much  older  than 
any  of  the  other  gates  of  the  town,  is  no  small  confirmation  of  this 
supposition  ;  as  the  walls  and  gates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bar- 
gate,  appear  to  have  been  built  at  once,  and  are  very  uniform  in  their 
structure,  some  small  parts  only  excepted,  which  we  shall  consider 
more  particularly  presently.'     p.  84. 

The  town  grew  under  the  protection  of  the  castle  ;  and 
St.  Michael's  church  was  apparently  the  earliest  structure  of 
this  kind.  The  Saxon  kings  had,  probably,  a  palace  on  the 
shore  ;  and  our  author  thinks  that  there  are  still  remains  of 
a  secular  habitation  of  consequence;  and  that,  probably,  the 
reproof  of  Canute  to  the  impious  flattery  of  his  courtiers  oc- 
curred on  Southampton  beach.  It  was  certainly  on  this;  part 
of  the  coast. 


Art.  XIII. — Journal  of  a  Party  of  Pleasure  to  Paris,  in  the 
Month  of  August,  1302  :  by  which  any  Person  intendi>~?  to 
take  such  a  Journey  may  form  an  accurate  Idea  of  the  Ex- 
fence  that  would  attend  it,  and  the  Amusement  he  xvQidd 
■probably  receive.  Together  with  thirteen  Views  from  Jrrab 
lure,  illustrative  of  French  Scenery;  aquatinted  iy  J.  IIilly 
from  drawings  by  the  Author.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  Boards.  Ca-. 
dell  and  Davies.     1802. 

WE  have  been  much  entertained  by  this  little  sketch, 
which,  though  truly  slight,  is  not  without  useful  informa- 
tion. 

c  The  following  pages  are  intended  only  as  useful  hints  to  such  of 
my  countrymen  as  may  wish  to  make  a  short  tour  on  the  continent  ; 
by  which,  they  may  be  enabled  to  escape  many  difficulties  3  as  well  as 
be  directed  to  what  is  really  most  worthy  their  notice,  and  particularly 
to  those  whose  time  is  limited,  or  whose  acquaintance  with  French 
manners  is  not  sufficient  to  guard  them  against  the  numberless  incon- 
veniences to  which  an  English  traveller  is  at  present  subject.'     I'.vi. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  information  respecting  a  jour- 
ney to  France,  untinctured  with  politics,  or  those  strong 
sensations  which  the  late  events  must  excite,  was  the  au- 
thor's motive  for  publishing  his  journal. 
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*  If  it  has  no  pretensions  to  merit  from  the  scanty  information  it 
contains,  criticism  will  be  disarmed  by  the  consideration  that  general 
utility  is  its  only  aim,  and  that  the  efforts  I  have  made  are  to  give  a 
faithful  portrait  of  things  as  they  appeared. 

'  It  has  become  an  almost  universal  wish  to  see  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  this  wonderful  revolution  both  on  the  country  and  the  people. 
To  those  who  were  acquainted  with  it  under  the  monarchy,  the  change 
must  be  indeed  striking;  and  to  those  who  have  never  been  in  France, 
most  highly  interesting,  as  a  practical  lesson  of  the  good  or  evil  result- 
ing to  a  powerful  people  from  the  destruction  of  all  ancient  consti- 
tuted authorities.  From  trifling  matters  we  form  a  judgment  of  more 
important  concerns ;  and  in  passing  with  an  observant  eye  through 
this  country,  I  have  found  much  to  wonder  at,  much  to  censure,  and 
something  to  admire.'     r.  vii. 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  his  minute  details; 
but  shall  select  some  circumstances,  which  will  discriminate 
the  present  state  of  France  from  what  it  was  under  the  an- 
cient regime.  The  following  account  of  the  French  funds 
is  not  new — and,  indeed,  is  implied  in  the  term  tiers  conso- 
lide,  the  consolidated  third — but  it  is  not  generally  known. 

'  I  had  occasion  to  ask  some  questions  relative  to  the  state  of  funded 
property  in  France,  on  which  nothing  has  been  received  by  the  holders, 
since  the  revolution  ;  and  heard  the  following  curious  account  of  it. 
Any  person  holding  for  instance,  £.300  stock  under  the  old  govern- 
ment, is  obliged  to  accept  one  third,  namely,  £.100  stock,  which 
pay- an  interest  from  the  21st  of  March  1798,  up  to  the  2Jst  of 
Mt^tt*  1300,  in  paper  called  ions,  worth  at  an  average  50  per  cent. 
cash.  The  interest  from  the  2 1st  of  March  1800,  to  this  day  and 
hereafter,  is  payable  in  cash.  The  arrears  of  interest  previous  to  the 
21st  of  March  17QS,  are  entirely  cut  oft*. 

*  "Whatever  the  stock  is,  the  original  contract  must  be  given  up; 
if  life  annuity,  a  certificate  of  birth  and  life  of  the  party  must  be  pro- 
duced. Life  certificate,  if  in  London,  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Otto ; 
if  at  a  distance,  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place  ;  if  a  perpetual 
annuity,  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  power  of  attorney. 

*  It  so  happened  that  I  had  a  claim  to  make  for  monies  acknow- 
ledged by  Mons.  Perregaux,  to  be  in  his  hands  in  the  year  ljp'i,  by 
letter  at  that  time — for  instance,  the  sum  of  £.500.  This  sum  I  fully 
expected  to  receive,  and  was  told  that  I  might  do  so,  but  that  it  was 
in  assignats ;  and  not  worth  more  than  two  shillings  and  eight  pence. 
Mr.  Perregaux,  as  well  as  other  people,  are  in' possession  of  immense 
quantities  of  this  paper,  which  is  all  marked  with  the  names  to  whom 
it  belongs.  It  was  during  the  dreadful  day  of  Robespierre,  when  every 
one  on  pain  of  death  was  obliged  to  take  these  assignats,  of  which, 
when  he  had  issued  a  quantity  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  an  order 
came  out  that  they  were  worth  nothing;  and  the  ruling  powers  at 
present  in  France,  make  no  compensation  to  the  losers  by  this  act  of 
oppression.'     p.  34. 

A.  lady  in  our  author's  party  purchased  a  patent  net  En- 
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glish  veil  for  real  French  lace.  This  circumstance,  '  credit- 
able,' in  the  author's  opinion, '  to  the  English  manufactures,' 
we  mention  for  another  reason.  Some  good  patriots  have 
feared  that  ill-manufactured  French  goods  will  be  smuggled 
to  England,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  workmen.  In  fact, 
many  English  fabrics  are  brought  from  France,  as  French. 
It  was  so,  even  in  the  reign  of  the  monarchs ;  and  the  deceit 
is  not  forgotten.  Liberty  and  equality  still  prevail;  while 
the  spoils  of  assassins — such  as  gold  snuff-boxes,  and  liqueurs 
from  golden  cups — are  found  amongst  the  most  contemptible 
wretches,  perhaps  themselves  the  plunderers. — The  descrip- 
tion of  a  superb  illumination  we  shall  transcribe. 

'  To  describe  the  whole  would  be  impossible,  but  the  scene  is  too 
impressive  on  my  mind  not  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  a  few  particular 
places  here,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  some  conjectural  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  whole.  And  first  I  shall  begin  with  the  Place  Vendome, 
which  was  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  as  large 
as  the  Circus  at  Bath;  at  about  twenty  feet  from  the  houses  was 
placed  a  rotunda  of  lofty  pillars,  painted  to  imitate  coloured  marble,  at 
equal  distances,  connected  by  festoons  of  flowers,  and  wreathed  with 
coloured  lamps  from  top  to  bottom,  the  whole  surmounted  with  trans- 
parencies, and  crowned  with  republican  flags. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  area  was  a  very  large  illuminated  column, 
which  enabled  every  one  (from  the  reflection  of  the  light  within)  to 
read  the  New  Constitution,  which  was  inscribed  upon  it  in  divisions. 
Out  of  the  top  appeared  to  grow  a  large  forest  tree,  (which  had  been 
cut  down  and  stuck  up  there  for  the  purpose,)  with  the  leaves  illumi- 
nated with  small  coloured  lamps  which  hung  like  fruit,  and  waved 
gently  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  whilst  the  whole  was  girt  with  a  cir- 
cle of  fire-pots. 

• '  At  the  bottom  of  the  Boulevards  stands  an  unfinished  church,  with 
a  lofty  colonnade  of  pillars,  the  whole  of  which  were  wreathed  with 
lamps  and  large  figures  of  angels  placed  on  the  top;  from  thence/ 
looking  towards  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  which  Feemed  one  blaze  of 
fire,  the  coj-.p  d'ceil  was  impressive  to  the  last  degree,  and  which  thosti 
only  who  know  the  grandeur  of  that  place  can  possibly  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of. 

'  Fire-pots  on  triangular  frame-work,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  were 
arranged  at  equal  distances  all  round  it;  looking  towards  the  Tuille-i 
ries ;  all  the  walks  were  lighted  in  the  same  manner — all  the  statues 
appearing  brilliantly  wfiite  in  the  midst  of  the  green  trees  with  which 
they  were  surrounded — all  the  architraves  of  the  magnificent  palace  of 
the  Tuilleries  were  laid  out  in  fire,  as  were  all  the  other  buildings  near 
it.  Across  the  Pont  Concorde  appeared  the  Palais  Bourbon  in  a  blaze 
of  light;  and  looking  towards  the  Champs  Klisees,  at  the  end  of  the 
\  ista,  the  eye  was  further  delighted  by  a  display  of  fire-works. 

'  All  the  round  ponds  in  the  gardens  were  girt  with  fire-pots,  and 
the  bronzes  and  statues  caught  and  reflected  the  light  in  a  most  pleas- 
ing manner.  A  grand  concert  was  then  performed  in  the  open  air; 
atter  which  a  fresh  display  of  fire- works  on  the  Seine  :  so  that  in  short 
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all  that  the  fairy  tales  have  told  us  seemed  to  have  been  realized.  The 
night  was  serenity  itself,  and  the  pale  moon  added  her  mild  rays  to  the 
general  splendor  of  the  scene. 

'  On  the  top  of  Notre  Dame  was  placed  a  beautiful  star  in  coloured 
lamps,  v/hich  was,  I  suppose,  in  reference  to  the  star  seen  in  the  east 
by  the  wise  men  of  old.'     p.  6l. 

We  can  find  room  for  but  little  more:  this  little  shall  be 
destined  to  the  remains  of  fallen  greatness.  We  shall  not 
now  enlarge  on  the  subject,  but  copy  the  description. 

.  '  As  we  drew  nearer  Versailles  the  relics  of  antient  grandeur  became  ■ 
tnore  frequent ;  the  road  is  extremely  wide  and  handsome ;  but  the 
town  looks  forsaken  and  desolate;  the  grass  actually  growing  jn  the 
streets,  and  the  inhabitants  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  reaping  the 
fruits  of  their  ingratitude  to  the  royal  family,  on  whose  bounty  they 
and  their  fathers  had  so  long  subsisted. 

'  We  partook  of  an  excellent  breakfast  at  the  inn,  and  were  strongly 
solicited  to  order  our  dinner  there;  but  this  we  resolved  not  to  do,  (but 
as  I  would  recommend  all  future  travellers  to  do)  determined  to  dine  at 
the  little  Trianon,  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  traiteur,  and  ordered 
our  carriage  to  meet  us  there  in  the  evening. 

'  We  proceeded  from  the  inn  under  the  conduct  of  a  ragged  ras- 
cal, in  a  cocked  hat,  who  undertook  to  be  our  Cicerone ;  and  as  we 
proceeded  up  the  great  court  to  the  palace,  havock  and  devastation 
met  our  eye  on  every  side;  this  front  of  the  palace  is  commanding, 
and  rich  in  the  architecture,  but  not  so  handsome  as  the  other.  But 
who  could,  without  emotion,  behold  the  windows  broken  and  barred 
up,  the  doors  falling  off  their  hinges,  the  grass  waving  in  the  court 
yards,  where  formerly  a  weed  was  never  seen,  and  where  all  was  gai- 
ety and  splendour.  Much  damage  has  been  done  to  the  exterior  of  the 
building ;  all  ornaments  relative  to  the  crown  have  been  knocked  off; 
some  few  of  the  cornices  battered  down  by  shot,  and  upon  the  whole 
the  marks  of  decay  approaching  fast. 

'  We  walked  through  the  magnificent  saloons,  in  which  all  the  in- 
different pictures  are  left,  but  the  better  ones  removed ;  the  mirrors  in 
general  taken  out  of  the  frames,  but  the  frames  left ;  and  though 
almost  all  the  furniture  is  removed,  there  yet  remained  an  air  of  gran- 
deur about  the  apartments  that  was  very  impressive.  At  present,  it 
appears  to  be  entirely  uninhabited,  except  by  a  very  few  attendants 
and  guards  ;  and  there  were  many  dirty  citizens  lounging  about.,  and 
seeming  to  feel  themselves  quite  at  home. 

'  The  palace,  in  former  times,  must  have  been  of  the  first  degree 
of  grandeur;  the  state  apartments  are  of  noble  proportion,  but  the 
ceilings  in  general  overloaded  with  gilding  and  allegorical  device;  the 
rain  has  penetrated  in  many  places  through  them,  and  will  in  a  verv 
ghort  time,  if  no  measures  are  taken  to  repair  the  palace,  entirely  de- 
stroy them.'     p.  70. 


'  From  hence  we  walked  to  the  little  Trianon,  a  small  Italian  villa, 
built  by  the  last  queen  for  her  own  residence,  and  very  much  frequented 
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by  her.     Here  she  spent  much  time  away  from  the  king,  and,  if  re- 
port be  not  a  liar,  this  retirement  was  not  the  court  of  Diana. 

*  The  gardens  are  delightful,  much  in  the  English  style;  and  the 
drawing  given  here  describes  some  detached  building?,  constructed  in 
imitation  of  English  cottages,  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake,  formerly 
most  elegantly  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  such  of  her  own 
family  and  friends  as  visited  her  in  this  retirement. 

*  The  house  itself  is  now  occupied  by  a  traifeur,  and  we  partook  of 
our  dinner  in  a  small  room  that  was  the  queen's  boudoir,  immediately 
adjoining  her  bed-room.  It  is  now  entirely  dismantled  of  its  former 
splendid  furniture,  and  bears  nothing  of  the  palace  about  it  but  the 
name;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  extremely  pretty.'     p.  S2. 

The  journal,  which  may  be  useful  to  future  travelers,  is 
illustrated  with  aquatinted  plates,  of  which  we  cannot  speak 
very  highly. 


Art.  XIV. — A  few  Days  in Paris.;  with  Remarks  characteris- 
tic of  several  distinguished  Personages.  Svo.  2s.  Hatchard. 
1802. 

.  A  BOLD  decided  manner  distinguishes  this  little  pam- 
phlet, which  shows  the  author  to  be  of  a  superior  class  ;  and 
we  believe  his  name  has  been  successfully  guessed  at:  he  is 
evidently  a  military  man,  of  no  inconsiderable  talents. 

Our  author  speaks  of  the  first  consul  with  a  manly  spirit; 
and  feels  no  little  indignation  at  the  servility  with  which 
Bonaparte  is  apparently  courted. 

'  The  first  consul  has  been  seen.  He  may  say  with  Rica,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Paris  from  Persia.  "  Que  jamais  homme  n'a  etc  tant  vu  que 
moi."  He  has  been  heard  too — several  English  noblemen,  many  gen- 
tlemen, members  of  parliament,  officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  officers 
of  the  militia,  of  volunteers  and  fencibles,  yeomanry  and  cavalry, 
"  pioneers  and  all,"  I  had  almost  said,  have  flocked  to  the  levee  of 
the  fir^t  consul :  I  put  it  to  their  candid  reflection  if  it  has  been  worth 
while.  I  know  that  general  Bonaparte  receives  them,  as  well  he 
may,  with  that  appearance  of  respect,  at  least,  which,  on  the  conti- 
nent, is  involuntarily  paid  to  the  national  character  of  Englishmen  ; 
nay  more,  he  is  courteous,  affable,  and,  in  this  instance  only,  conde- 
scending. Though  his  whole  life  has  been  consumed  in  study  and  in 
the  field,  yet  are  his  manners  easy  and  conciliating. 

'  The  person  of  the  first  consul  is  small,  below  the  ordinary  size  of 
men.  The  consular  garb  does  not  become  him  ;  he  looks  best  in  the 
plain  uniform  of  a  national  guard,  which  he  much  affects  to  wear. 
His  face  is  strongly  marked  with  melancholy,  reflection,  and  deep 
thought  5  the  lines  of  premature  age  are  very  visible  in  him;  He  is 
said  to  be  impenetrable,  even  to  his  friends — dreadful  state !  But  this 
ill  accords  with  the  boiling;  rage  he  threw  himself  into  at  the  discomfi- 
ture  at  Acre.  His  eyes  are  well  formed,  and  well  set,  animating  a- 
cour.tcuance  which  ha*  been  seldom  known  to  smile.    His  voice  is  the 
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deepest  toned  I  ever  heard,  and  seems  to  issue  from  a  tomb.  His 
mouth  is  large  and  handsome;  and  in  general  it  may  be  asserted,  there 
is  that  harmony  of  features  which  denotes  "  an  entire  character."  The 
various  resemblances  of  him  are  tolerably  exact;  though  they  by  no 
means  do  him  justice,  nor  give  his  look,  which  is  extremely  interest- 
ing.'    p.  3. 

The  description  of  the  reviews  has  been  often  repeated. 
We  shall  select  that  of  the  levee. 

'  But  when  the  audience,  as  it  is  called,  of  ambassadors,  and  the 
presentation  of  foreigners,  took  place,  there  was  no  longer  that  ani- 
mation, that  real  business  produces.  The  first  consul  gives  but  an 
hour  to  this  English  homage  (for  there  were  scarce  any  other  foreign- 
ers at  court;  and  mockery  of  presentation;  and  being  evidently  in  a 
mask,  little  more  was  to  be  observed,  but  the  constraint  of  ceremony, 
and  the  desire  to  be  gone :  and  it  was  rather  mortifying  to  see  English 
gentlemen  so  delighted  with  the  few  and  idle  questions  which  were  put 
to  them.  What  is  there  interesting  in  being  asked  the  county  or 
town  that  a  member  of  parliament  represents;  or  if  a  nobleman  or 
gentleman,  where  he  lives;  or  an  officer  in  the  navy  or  army,  what 
ship  he  commands,  or  what  regiment  he  belongs  to?  Indeed,  what 
other  questions  can  the  first  consul  ask,  so  entirely  cut  off  as  he  is,  in 
opinion,  from  all  Europe,  and  all  social  life. 

*  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries  bears  any 
resemblance  to  those  of  ancient  states  and  long  established  govern- 
. merits;  in  them,  the  monarch  is  acknowledged  (in  our's  loved)  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  In  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  the  so- 
vereign and  his  house  indulge,  more  or  less,  in  friendlv  intercourse 
with  many  families  around  them.  This  cannot  have  place  either  at 
Mai  Maison  or  St.  Cloud,  or  at  the  Thuilleries.  It  would  be  tedious, 
and  might  appear  personally  invidious  to  go  into  the  causes  of  this; 
they  must  be  striking  to  every  man  of  sense.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  English  who  resort  to  Paris,  the  Thuilleries  would  have  iittle  of 
the  character  of  a  court;  not  one  family  of  estimation  in  France  gracing 
it  with  their  presence.'      p.  1 J . 


'  One  or  two  things  occurred,  which,  as  they  are  characteristic  of 
general  Bonaparte,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  For  instance,  it  was 
pretty  boldly  pushed  in  him,  considering  that  he  had  but  very  lately 
annexed  Piedmont  to  France,  and  ordered  40,000  men  to  do  military 
execution  in  Switzerland,  to  advise  a  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the  im- 
perial British  parliament  to  be  a  friend  to  peace — "  II  faut  cultiver  la 
paix."  The  opportunity  would  not  have  been  unfavourable  to  have 
leplied,  "  Sans  craindre  la  guerre." 

*  An  English  gentleman  was  presented, to  him  whose  name  he  mis- 
took for  that  of  Mr.  Grey.  His  countenance  expressed  the  satisfac- 
tion he  felt  in  seeing,  as  he  imagined,  that  gentleman  at  his  court. 
General  Bonaparte  does  not  know  Mr.  Grey.  It  is  certain,  that  what 
was  called  "  the  opposition  "  in  England,  is  most  favourably  received 
in  Paris. 

*  But  it  was  truly  painful  to  see  Mr.  Fox  regular  in  his  attendance 
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at  the  new  court  of  the  Thuilleries;  and  to  reflect  how  almost  entirely 
he  had  estranged  himself  from  the  "  high  court  of  parliament"  of  his 
country. 

'  True  it  is,  we  are  at  peace  with  France ;  and  that  the  forms  of  ci- 
vility and  good  neighbourhood,  established  between  independent 
states,  would  require  that  so  distinguished  a  personage  as  Mr.  Fox 
should  pay  due  honour  to  the  government  where  he  may  please  to  so- 
journ. Besides,  Mr.  Fox  has  met  with  every  facility  in  his  literary 
researches  at  Paris,  and  with  the  most  marked  attention  from  every 
one. 

'  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  he  would  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  appearing  at  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  what  there  was  in  his  first  interview  with  the  chief  consul, 
that  could  induce  Mr.  Fox  to  present  himself  so  continually  before 
him  ? 

'  On  the  part  of  the  consular  chief,  the  conversation  was  coarse  and 
violent.  Those  who  remember  the  debate  on  the  Quebec  bill,  in  the 
year  1791  or  1792,  must  recollect  with  what  pangs  Mr.  Fox  then  se- 
parated from  the  friends  of  his  heart  and  life.  General  Bonaparte  began 
by  asking  him,  if  he  saw  much  of  one  of  the  dearest  of  these  friend?, 
Mr.  Windham.  Mr.  Fox  said,  they  had  differed  so  entirely  on  affairs 
of  state,  that  they  met  but  seldom. 

'  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  first  consul  proceeded  to  charge  his  manly 
friend,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Pitt,  with  being  the  instigator 
of  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  in  the  construction  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine. 

'  Mr.  Fox  repelled  the  foul  aspersion  like  a  man  who  felt  for  the 
honor  of  his  country.  He  assured  the  first  consul  that  neither  Mr. 
Windham,  nor  Mr.  Pitt,  were  capable  of  such  baseness;  indeed,  that 
assassination  was  not  at  all  of  the  character  of  Englishmen. 

'  It  would  have  been  generous,  and  not  ill-bred,  in  general  Bona- 
parte to  have  yielded,  though  but  for  a  moment,  to  Mr.  Fox's  deter- 
mined sentiment  on  this  subject :  but  no  ;  such  is  his  rancorous  hatred 
of  these  honourable  men,  that  the  first  consul  repeated  his  most  settled 
conviction,  that  they  were  the  great  movers  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life,     'i  his  is  making  himself  of  the  utmost  consequence,  however. 

'  The  conversation  then  turned  on  politicks.  General  Bonaparte 
said,  the  emperor  was  raising  great  difficulties  on  the  settlement  of  the 
indemnities  in  Germany;  that  he  had  forgot  that  be  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  his  dominions  two  or  three  times ;  and  that  if  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  could  be  reconsidered,  he,  general  Bonaparte,  would  order 
it  much  otherwise ;  so  entirely  does  he  think  himself  dictator  of  Eu- 
rope. 

'  I  forbear  to  state  Mr.  Fox's  answer,  as  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the 
fact.  But  of  this  I  am  too  certain,  that  the  British  senator  was  at  the 
Thuilleries  a  few  days  after  the  atrocious  proclamation  against  the 
Swiss.  That  any  Englishman  should,  by  his  presence  at  that  court 
and  capital,  give  the  least  support,  and,  in  some  degree,  sanction,  to 
that  cruel  government,  is  a  painful  thought ;  but  that  Mr.  Fox  should 
continue  to  s;o  there !  !'     p.  14. 

We  admire  the  decisive  spirit!  of  this  representation ;  and 
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shall  add  an  anecdote  to  our  author's.  When  an  eloquent 
barrister,  and  a  decided  member  of  opposition,  was  pre- 
sented to  Bonaparte,  the  name  only  was  announced. — 
'  Qui  est  ce  monsieur  ?'  — In  a  hurry,  the  person  who  pre- 
sented him,  said — '  C'est  un  avocat.' — 'Un  avocat?'  re- 
turned the  consul,  not  recollecting  a  name  that  he  had  often 
heard,  and  passed  on  with  contempt.  The  gentleman  re- 
turned in  disgust:  but,  we 'believe,  an  apology  was  con- 
veyed by  the  ambassador,  in  one  of  his  earliest  visits  to  any 
individual.  We  suspect  that,  since  these  events,  the  predi- 
lection for  the  first  consul  is  in  its  wane. 

In  France,  there  is  scarcely  (it  is  said  by  our  author)  any 
society,  except  a  few  parties  at  madame  Recamier's  and 
monsieur  Tallien's.  The  middle  rank,  which  was  expected 
to  form  a  valuable  scion  from  the  okf  stock,  is  unknown; 
and  the  boasted  improvements,  splendid  trifles. 

'  But  it  is  in  their  courts  of  law,  and  justice,  that  the  effects  of  their 
revolution  are  most  painfully  seen.  I  shall  not  be  believed,  when  I 
state,  that  the  places  apparently  destined  for  the  jury,  were  occupied 
by  detachments  of  armed  men,  It  was  the  same  at  the  exposition  of 
manufactures  at  the  old  Louvre,  during  the  five  complementary  days 
of  the  last  republican  year.  The  square  was  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  four  compartments  or  shops — every  one  of  which  had  a  centry  in 
it. 

'  It  is  the  opinion  of  men,  conversant  in  arts  and  manufactures,  that 
this  annual  exhibition  amounts  to  little  more  than  an  idle  gratification 
of  the  people  of  Paris.  I  purchased  several  articles  of,  wh:it  appeared 
to  be,  ingenious  workmanship;  but  when  I  came  to  examine  them 
they  were  miserably  defective.  Some  of  the  tradesmen  told  me,  I  had 
better  come  to  their  shops  in  Paris.  Certain  it  is  that  very  little  busi* 
ness  was  done. 

*  Indeed,  what  hope  can  there  be  of  the  arts  reviving  in  France? 
Equally  idle,  is  their  expectation  of  foreign  trade,  without  home  con- 
sumption. What  encouragement  is  there  for  either  one  or  the  other  ? 
The  new  people  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  public  fortune, 
have  neither  taste  nor  spirit  to  spend  it.  I  know  this  to  be  the  case 
in  Paris,  and  I  am  assured  it  is  the  same  at  Lyons,  and  in  other  great 
cities  of  France.'     p.  2d. 

The  remarks  on  the  pictures  and  the  fine  arts  are  equally 
bold  and  original,  though  short.  Our  author  thinks  that  the 
crimes  of  the  French,  in  their  plunder  of  temples  and  pa- 
laces, will  be  their  own  punishment.  By  collecting  so  many 
originals,  they  will  become  a  nation  of  copyists — and  ot  un- 
successful copyists;  It  may  be  so ;  some  very  severe  punish- 
ment should  be,  sooner  or  later,  the  result  of  so  many  enor- 
mities. The  appendix  is  not  particularly  interesting  at  this 
time. 
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/rt.XV. — The  Praise  of  Paris:  or,  a  Sketch  of  the  French 
Capital;  in  Extracts  of  Letters  from  France,  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1 802 ,-  with  an  Index  of  many  of  the  Convents^ 
Churches,  and  Palaces,  not  in  the  French  Catalogues, 
which  have  furnished  Pictures  for  the  Louvre-Gallery.  By 
S.JV.,  F.JLS.  F.A.S.     8ro.  5*.  6d.     Baldwin.      1303.  " 

TO  '  hear  both  sides,'  (whatever  be  the  merit  of  the  co- 
Hiedy)  is,  in  most  essential  points,  highly  proper.  Let  us 
attend,  then,  to  our  author's  motives. 

'  During  the  interim  between  ninety-two  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
two.  (when  I  revisited  her  again)  she  had  continued  in  a  state  of  siege 
for  ten  years,  beset  with  troubles  from  without,  and  violent  agitations 
from  wjthin,  and  perpetual  spoil.  But  all  things  have  an  end;  and 
now,  oil  mv  return  to  the  same  place,  before  so  full  of  confusion  and 
disorder,  I  find  it  swept  and  garnished,  restored  to  its  senses,  and  in 
its  right  mind.  This  extraordinary  change  calls  aloud  for  commenda- 
tion, and  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  title,  "  The  Praise  of  Paris}" 
but  since  we  all  see  things  and  persons  with  different  eyes,  (and  most 
fortunately  for  the  general  content,  and  the  acquisition  of  truth  and 
reality)  many,  probably,  will  be  more  inclined  to  find  fault  than  to 
commend;  in  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  some  balance  between  pa- 
negyric and  pasquinade,  and  prevent  the  preponderance  of  censure,  I 
have  resolved  to  reserve  the  good  part  to  myself,  and  leave  the  bad  for 
my  fellow-travellers;  just  as  the  hero  of  Ivry  served  his  prime  mini- 
ster, by  giving  him  all  his  troublesome  affairs  to  negotiate,  and  keeping 
the  tarif  of  favours,  and  the  dispensation  of  benefits  in  his  own  hands. 

'  The  marks  of  a  revolution,  such  as  has  turned  France  upside 
down,  and  set  the  pedestrian  on  horseback,  cannot  be  all  effaced  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  decree,  or  the  issue  of  a  programma  ;  and  yet  one  finds 
much  less  real  alteration  at  Paris  than  might  have  been  expected;  for 
if  the  still  life  be  metamorphosed,  and  the  churches  turned  into  ex- 
changes, and  the  hotels  become  eating-houses,  yet  the  living  inhabi- 
tants have  the  same  address  they  ever  had;  wear  the  same  smiling 
countenances ;  and  receive  you  with  the  same  open  arms  ;  and  even  if 
you  touch  upon  their  losses,  they  bear  it  with  moderation,  and  console 
themselves  in  a  couplet,  and  plead  reduction  of  income  as  an  excuse 
for  not  giving  you  a  dinner.  They  SUf.g  to  any  tune  you  please,  for 
instance,  words  like  these : 

\  M on  salaire  sur  le  grand  livre 
Reduit  au  tiers  forme  mon  sortj 
Avec  ce  tiers  il  faut  vivre 
Sous  un  regime  s.  la  ilumfort.'     .t.l'u.. 

Our  present  author  does  not  feel  the  indignation  of  *  a 
few  days'  visitor :  he  does  net  look  so  closefv,  or  feet  so 
sensibly.  '  Vive  la  bagatelle'  is  his  motto;  anil  the  opera, 
the  theatres,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Tuilleries,  amuse  and  en- 
tertain him.     Could  we  shut  our  eyos'to  massacres  and  mur- 
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ders,  to  anarchy,"  and  rebellion,  we  should  do  the  same ;  and, 
in  time,  perhaps,  may  forget,  as  others  have  already  forgot- 
ten them. 

In  reviewing  the  present  work,  we  cannot  follow  the  au- 
thor closely.  He  starts  from  one  subject  to  another,  with  a 
rapidity  which  defies  every  pursuer;  and  no  words,  shorter 
than  his  own,  can  describe  the  different  scenes  noticed.  The 
remarks  on  the  medals  and  the  inscriptions  show  that  he  is  a 
man  of  learning,  and  well  versed  in  the  science  of  archseo- 
logv.  We  shall  select  a  few  specimens. — As  the  chief  consul 
is  the  great  object,  we  shall  first,  however,  notice  him ;  and 
prefer  the  account  of  the  same  presentation  which  we  have, 
copied  from  the  author  just  mentioned. 

'  It  has  been  usual  not  to  invite  to  dinner  persons  even  of  the  first 
rank  and  distinction,  till  they  have  been  twice  at  court,  but  this  rule 
was  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  one  gentleman,  because  his  nephew 
was  invited,  it  being  his  second  time  of  appearing  at  the  audience* 
when  his  uncle  was  first  presented.  The  first  consul  does  not  say  a 
great  deal  to  anybody,  as  may  be  supposed,  but  he  said  more,  per- 
haps, to  this  gentleman  than  to  any  other  individual.  He  had  already 
said  before  his  arrival  to  members  of  parliament  presented  as  such, 
that  he  hoped  the  new  parliament  would  be  as  pacifick  as  the  old  one, 
but  to  him  he  said,  I  am  very  happy  that  you  have  been  presented  to 
me;  I  admire  your  talents  and  your  virtues;  you  were  the  first  to  put 
an  end  to  the  massacres  of  the  human  race;  you  were  always  for  peace; 
I  consider  you  as  the  greatest  man  of  a  great  nation.  He  then  passed 
on  to  another,  to  whom  he  said,  You  were  lord-mayor  in  a  yi  ar  of 
scarcity,  I  know  full  well  what  it  is  dc  re  primer  le  peuple  quand  h  pain 
est  cber.  Then  turning  to  a  Hamburgh  merchant,  he  said,  Tou  are 
very  sorry  the  peace  is  made.  At  dinner  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  machine  infernale,  of  which  the  first  consul  was  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  the  late  ministry  were  the  abettors ;  but  the  gentleman  first 
mentioned  took  it  up  very  warmly,  and  with  great  eloquence,  and 
force  cf  argument,  showed  that  such  a  contrivance  was  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  principles  of  any  English  administration  whatsoever.' 
P.  28. 

Once  more. 

'  The  first  consul  continues  to  surprise  the  English  at  every  audi- 
ence, by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  talents,  which  enable  him  10 
speak  to  every  one  in  his  own  language.  With  the  natural  philoso- 
phers, his  discourse  is  on  double  animals,  such  as  the  oxyrvnehus  pa- 
radoxus, sent  by  sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  Cabinet  du  jardin  des  Plumes  ; 
from  thence  he  goes  to  Galvanism,  on  which  he  delivered  his  opinion, 
at  the  Institute,  in  a  grey  frock,  like  a  common  member.  With  the 
bankers,  and  Hamburgh  merchants,  he  talks  of  the  ci.  the 

a££'°  m  Holland  and  Venice,  or  the  var.taggio  of  current  coin  over 
bank-stock;  of  the  men  of  phfsick  he  enquires,  wheth  r  \\w;  are 
sthenics  or  asthenics,  and  if  they  approve  of  '.  ,  of 

winch  he  had  heard  so  much  in  Italy. 
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*  In  the  complementary  days,  when  he  made  the  tour  of  the  shops 
in  the  court  of  the  old  Louvre,  he  surprised  the  glass-manufacturers 
exceedingly,  by  telling  them  the  chymical  process  they  used  to  give 
the  deep  purple  colour  to  their  decanters. 

'  In  all  these  things,  however  multifarious,  he  seldom  betrays  him- 
self, or,  like  Alexander,  asks  questions  that  make  the  colour-grinders 
smile  at  his  ignorance.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  a  man,  whose 
ambition  prompts  him  to  subdue  the  world  and  govern  it,  and  who  has 
made  no  inconsiderable  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  his  wishes, 
ehmld  have  still  leisure  and  inclination  left  to  inquire,  and  inform  him- 
self not  only  of  what  is  doing  in  general,  but,  of  the  occupation  and 
employment  of  individuals.  Every  artist  tries  his  hand  at  Bonaparte's 
features,  but  they  do  not  all  succeed  in  giving  an  idea  of  him  to  the 
best  advantage,  which  is,  when  he  smiles;  but  to  paint  the  first  con- 
sul smiling,  they  perhaps  think  contrary  to  etiquette.  When  the  duke 
of  Orleans  sat  to  Greu&e  for  his  picture,  the  painter  asked  his  highnes* 
how  he  liked  it,  "  Very  well,  but,  Greuze,  you  have  not  given  me  a 
smile:"  Monseigneur ,  ce  n'est  pas  noble.  The  best  likeness  of  Bona- 
parte on  horseback,  with  his  hat  on,  is,  that  of  the  picture  exhibited, 
N°  22,  Piccadillv  ;  the  best  without  a  hat,  is  a  print  with  the  name  of 
Le  Fevre  to  it.  There  is  a  bust  of  Julius  Caspar,  when  young,  not 
unlike  the  first  consul.  The  French  themselves  describe  him  thus:  II 
u  une  figure  cbaioyante,  a  hce  emitting  rays  like  a  cat's-eye  stone ;  son 
sour  ire  est  agreable,  mats  sa  figure  aitcngce,  ou  baissee,  est  plelne  de  ntt- 
laiichol'te,  like  the  cheerless  oval  visage  of  the  Stuarts.'     p.  133. 

We  shall  select  two  other  specimens:  one  of  an  archaeolo- 
gical, the  other  of  a  scientific,  nature.  They  are  sufficiently 
curious,  to  apologise  for  their  length,  which,  however,  ac- 
cording to  our  author's  usual  rapidity,  is  not  considerable. 

'  A  coin  of  extreme  rarity,  and  extraordinary  beauty,  has  been  very 
lately  added  to  the  collection,'  (  a.  of  the  Cabinet  of  Medals)  '  a  De- 
metrius in  gold,  with  the  head  of  the  king  on  one  side,  and  on  the  re- 
verse, equcs  ptleatus  decurrens  ad  t'extram,  with  a  spear  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  horseman.  This  is  the  type  of  the  coin  of  Pelinna  in 
Thessaly,'  with  this  difference,  that  there  the  horseman  with  the  same 
sort  of  cap  is  galloping  to  the  left.  Although  the  national  cabinet  be 
so  rich,  yet  there  are  articles  even  in  private  collections  in  England, 
not  to  be  found  in  this  vast  repository :  I  shall  just  mention  one  in  the 
possession  of  Taylor  Combe,  esq.  jElia  Placidia,  daughter  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.  and  Eudoxia,  and  wife  of  Olybrius,  a  senator  of  Constan- 
tinople. I  am  in  hopes  Mr.  T.  Combe  will  give  the  society  of  anti- 
quaries some  account  of  this  Placidia,  who  is  totally  distinct  from 
Galja  Placidia  to  be  found  in  most  cabinets,  the  sister  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius.  Mr.  Combe's  coin  is  in  gold,  (AEL  PLAClDiA  AVG. 
Caput  Augustae,  Vol.  XX.  MVLT.  XXX.  Victoria  Stans  d.  crueem 
oblongam,  intei  medio  astro)  and  has  never  been  published.'     p.  42. 


'  In  the  hot-house  of  the  national  garden,  I  saw  two  new  gerani- 
ums lately  sent  from  Africa,  one  oi  which  was  perfectly  so,  not  in  its 
flower  indeed)  which  was  of  two  colours,  red  and  white,  but  in  U»' 
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stalk,  which  was  covered  with  short  spines.  The  African  species  of 
geraniums  are  generally  distinguishable  from  their  European  conge- 
ners by  the  irregularity  of  the  corolla,  and  the  connection  of  the  sta- 
mina. The  other  geranium  had  a  flower  very  like  the  Alstroemeria, 
and  had  not  been  yet  named.  Citizen  Faujas  read  geological  lectures 
whilst  I  was  at  Paris,  in  the  clearest  and  more  perspicuous  manner, 
and  with  the  greatest  ability,  demonstrating  as  he  went  on  from  the 
best  and  richest  specimens  of  all  sorts,  relative  to  his  subject,  of  which 
he  was  supplied  with  the  most  abundant  apparatus ;  but  what  was 
better  than  all  this,  he  read  gratis,  by  order  of  the  nation,  and  was 
obliged  to  you,  or  any  foreigner,  who  came  to  hear  him.  He  began, 
indeed,  with  a  paper,  but  he  soon  threw  it  away;  nor  was  he  less  lu- 
minous, or  more  immethodical  without  it.  In  one  of  his  lectures  he 
entered  into  a  calculation,  to  show  from  a  position,  that  human  bo- 
dies, when  buried,  turn  to  calcareous  earth ;  how  much  of  this  mate- 
rial would  be  produced  from  all  the  cnterres  of  the  globe  in  seven 
years,  and  he  found  it  would  be  enough  to  build  the  church  of  Saint 
Genevieve.  In  his  six  lectures  on  vokanos,  he  exhausted  the  subject, 
and  showed  us  the  difference  of  the  several  systems,  the  Vulcanian, 
the  Neptunian,  and  the  Huttonian,  which  is  the  Plutonian,  and  his 
own  opinion,  which  will  appear  when  his  lectures  shall  be  published. 
He  told  us,  among  other  curious  particulars,  that  the  fire  of  the  vol-- 
canos  acted  under  the  granit;  that  the  difference  between  common  fire 
and  volcanic,  was  in  the  destruction  of  the  matter  by  the  former,  and 
the  preservation  of  it  by  the  latter,  since  volcanic  furnaces  in  activity 
fused  the  matter  without  destroying  the  parts:  that  the  explosion  of  a 
volcano  was  not  to  be  imitated  in  the  mines. :     p.  50. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  work,  without  acknowledging  the 
entertainment  we  have  received  from  it;  and  recommending 
it  as  a  lively  well-written  description  of  the  chief  objects  to 
be  seen  in  Paris. 
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POLITICS,  &c 

Art.  16. — Vindication  of  the  political  Conduct  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 

W.lVindham,  addressed  to  his  Opponents  at  the  late  Elec- 
tion for  the  City  of  Norwich.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  Cobbett  and 
Morgan.      1802. 

THE  lots  of  an  eleftion  is  an  event  to  which  more  importance  is 
ufually  attached  by  the  unfuccefsful  candidate  than  can  be  difcerned 
by  the  public.     Earh  city  or  town  has  its  own  contefts,  and  feels  little 
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intereft  in  thofe  of  its  neighbours.  We  have  lived  to  witnefs  hundreds 
of  fuch  defects  as  are  the  fubjeit  of  this  pamphlet;  and  have  never 
found  that  the  nation  was  a  gainer  or  lofer  in  any  permanent  degree, 
by  the  effervefcence  of  local  opinion,  or  the  lamentations  oi  perfonal 
difappointment.  That  lb  ftreimous  an  advocate  for  perpetuity  of  war, 
as  Mr.  Windham,  mould  have  been  rejected  by  a  manufacturing  city, 
which  has  been  eminently  a  fufferer,  and  in  which  poverty  has  created 
difcontent,  may  be  accounted  for  on  principles  lei's  hoftile  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  the  country  than  what  are  advanced  in  this  Vindication. 
And  when  we  agree  with  the  author  that  Mr.  Windham  is  not  yet 
'  loft  to  the  country,  that  he  will  ftill  take  his  (hare  in  its  deliberative 
•councils,  xand  that  he  is  not  even  loft  to  this  city  (Norwich),  inalmuch 
as  it  forms  a  part  of  a  large  and  widely  extended  empire,'  it  is  natural 
■to  afk,  Why  the  vindication  of  his  political  conduct  fhould  be  other  than 
a  perfonal  concern  ?  what  advantages  to  the  nation  may  not  yet  re- 
fult  from  Mr.  Windham's  counfels,  and  what  advantages  did  he  him- 
felf  derive  from  the  representation  of  Norwich,  which  he  may  not  enjoy 
from  his  conitituents  of  St.  Mawes  ? 

The  fir  ft  attempt  of  his  vindicator  is  to  lefleh  the  triumph  of  Mr. 
Windham's  opponents  ;  and  this  is  the  natural  iuggefiion  of  disap- 
pointed expectations ;  but  it  is  not  always  wifely  conducted.  'The 
opinions  of  a  majority,'  he  tells  us,  '  have  no  natural  and  inherent 
authority.'  Had  we  met  with  this  fentiment,  infulated  from  its  con- 
nexions, we  could  have  approved  it  as  referring  to  the  determination 
of  abftrait  truths  ;  but,  as  applied  to  elections,  or  to  the  general  affairs 
of  a  political  ftate,  it  is  fomething  worfethan  nonfenle.  The  opinions 
of  a  majority  form  the  only  authority  by  which  an  election  is  decided, 
a  law  enacted,  ov  a  criminal  punifhed.  If  this  writer  can  produce  any 
other  authority  for  thele  proceedings,  it  is  lime  he  mould  declare  it, 
that  the  councils  and  events  of  the  nation  may  be  no  longer  guided  by 
majorities. 

His  next  attempt  is  to  prove  that  Mr.  Windham's  political  conduit 
was  tried  by  '  incompetent  judges  }'  that  is,  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Norwich.  We  have  no  means  of  alccrtaining  the  quantum 
of  underftanding  which  belongs  to  that  people:  they  are  probably 
neither  better  nor  worfe  than  their  fellow  i'ubjects  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  they  rejected  Mr.  Windham,  becaufe  they  did  not  ap- 
prove his  conduit.  For  doing  this,  we  apprehend  they  have  an  autho- 
rity or  a  power,  which  this  writer  would  in  vain  wreft  from  them. 
Although  he  may  be  allowed  to  afiert  that  Mr.  Windham  is  right  in 
his  opinions,  he  cannot  prove  that  his  conitituents  are  wrong  in  the 
exerciie  of  their  franchife;  and  we  may  affirm,  without  rifk  of  contra- 
diction, that  there  are  men  who  have  differed  in  fentiment  from  Mr. 
Windham,  whole  minds  are  as  enlightened  as  his  own.  and  who  are  as 
capable  of  vindicating  their  conduit.  It  is  no  new  thing,  however,  to 
hear  a  clamour  againlt  the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of  conitituents 
to  judge  the  conduit  of  their  reprefentatives  ;  but,  to  what,  purpofc  Inch 
a  clamour  is  railed,  unleis  to  abolilh  the  elective  franchise  altogether, 
we  cannnot  difcover. 

If  we  could  forget  thele  preliminary  attacks  on  confiitutional  cultom, 
which  in  truth  contaminate  the  whole  pamphlet,  the  author's  Vindi- 
cation  of  Mr.  Windham's  oppofition  to   the  peace  would  merit  ouf 
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warmed  approbation.  We  hope  the  time  will  never  come  in  which  a 
member  of  parliament  (hall  be  blamed  for  exercifing  freedom  of  fpeech. 
'  No  writer  upon  the  principles  of  government,  either  of  the  old  or 
modem  fchool,  ever  affected  to  with-hold  deliberative  powers  from  a 
legislative  delegate.'  Such  is  our  author's  opinion  ;  but,  to  render  it 
consilient  with  fact  and  experience,  he  ought  to  allow  a  like  privilege 
to  the  conftituent,  elfe,  wherefore  permit  him  feptennially  to  decide 
upon  the  conduct  of  his  reprefentative  ? 

From  Mr.  Windham's  opinion  on  the  peace,  this  writer  paffes  to  a 
long  digreifion  on  the  ufurpations  of  France,  and  the  exigence  of  Jaco- 
binifm,  '  as  pernicious  under  the  fword  of  Bonaparte  as  the  guillotine 
of  Robefpierre.'  On  this  fubject  we  (hall  not  offer  many  observations, 
nor  inquire  in  what  degree  the  huttings  at  Norwich  were  affected  by 
the  fubjugation  of  Switzerland.  The  word  Jacobinifm  has  been  too 
ferviceable,  in  the  lateconteftof  parties,  to  be  yet  difcarded;  and  thofe 
who  have  no  particular  relifh  for  etymologies  and  definitions,  may  itill 
employ  this  verbal  weapon,  whether  a  kingdom  have  loft  its  indepen- 
dence, or  a  candidate  his  election. 

Mr.  Windham's  oppofition  to  the  motion   made  in   parliament  to 
refirain  bull-baiting,  naturally  comes  in  for  a  large  portion  oi  the  vin- 
dicator's zeal.  •  in  this  part  of  his  fubject,  he  adopts  Mr  Windham's 
reasonings,  if  we  may  fo  call  them,  in  their  fulleft  latitude  ;  but,  like  his 
favourite  hero,  he  has  forgotten  to  remove  one  contradiction,  which 
(beds  a  ludicrous  influence  over  the  whole.     If  it  were  uifting  with  the 
gravity  of  parliament   to  introduce  this  motion,  becauie  magiftrates 
already  polTefs  ample  powers  of  refirain  t,  we  would  afk,  Why  are  magi- 
ftrates yet  inveiied  with  powers  to  reftrain  fports   fo  .beneficial  to  the 
nation  ?  — '  sports,  which'  (to  ufe  the  author's  words)  '  interpofe  falutary 
alleviations  to  the  cares  of  life,  while  they  influence,  and  in  no  very 
(light  degree,  the  moral  feelings  of  a  people.    The  very  ferocity,  (hock- 
ing as   it  is  to  the  nerves  of  a  commercial  age,  which  is  mingled  in 
them,  keeps  alive  that  contempt  of  danger,  and  that  love  of  enterprife, 
-  which  enters  dseeply  into  the  formation  of  a  martial  character.' — What 
the  author  means  by  the  nerves  of  a  commercial  age,  we  know  not j  and 
it  would  perhaps  be  wafte  of  time,  to  request  he  would  point  out  in 
what  manner  the  cares  of  life  are  to  be  alleviated  by  an  act  of  cruelty, 
or  according  to  what  proceis  of  mind  a  contempt  of  danger  is  acquired 
by  the  cowardly  depriving  an  animal  of  its  natural  powers  ot  refiftance, 
that  it  may  be  tortured  in  lafety. 

The  remainder  of  this  pamphlet  is  occupied  in  cenfuring  the  Jaco- 
binifm of  Norwich,  with  the  ftrengtb  or  proportion  of  which  we  are 
unacquainted  ;  and  the  author's  language  is  too  general  and  declama- 
tory to  point  out  the  ipecific  objects  of  his  abhorrence.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  this  Vindication  of  Mr.  Windham  feems  not  fuffi- 
ciently  appropriate  to  the  man.  The  whole  ftrefs  is  hud  on  two  topics — 
the  peace,  and  the  bull-baiting  motion  :  his  opponent?  had  probably 
fome  other  grounds  for  withdrawing  their  efieem  from  Mr.  Wmdham,^ 
which  are  not  here  noticed  j  and,  when  trie  vindicator  reminds  them  of 
Mr.  Windham's  cbnfiftency,  they  may  probably  recollect  circumttances 
that  will  very  confiderabh  diminith  the  praife  afcribed  to  him  on  this 
account.  Some  may  remember  that  he  was  once  a  whig,  and  may 
blame  him  for  not  being  a  whig  iiili ;   while  others  may  think  that  a 
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whig  education  is  very  unfit  for  a  tory  ftatefman,  and  fufpe£t  thole 
fudden  changes  of  opinion,  which  are  followed  by  promotion.  Nor  is 
any  notice  taken  here  of  Mr.  Windham's  resignation  or  difmiffion 
from  office — a  point  which,  we  apprehend,  muft  be  cleared  up,  before  an 
opinion  can  be  given  of  the  confiftency  of  any  member  of  the  late  ad- 
miniftration. 

Art.  17. — Thoughts  en  the  late  General  Election,  as  demon- 
strative of  the  Progress  of  Jacobinism.  By  John  Bowles, 
Esq.     Svo.  2s.     Rivingtons.      1802. 

The  general  turn  of  Mr.  Bowles's  writings  is  now  too  well  known  to 
render  it  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  their  tendency.  We  have  often 
been  compelled  to  differ  from  him  ;  and,  we  trust,  not  without  respec. 
to  his  abilities  and  industry ;  and  we  have  frequently  found  it  more 
easy  to  justify  the  motives,  than  the  spirit,  with  which  he  writes.  In 
the  present  work,  however,  there  is  much  to  commend,  although  we 
are  of  opinion  it  has  been  compiled  from  temporary  materials,  and  with 
temporary  feelings ;  while  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  general  prin- 
ciples, and  stiil  less  to  the  facts  and  experience  with  which  history — 
and  especially  the  history  of  our  own  country — furnishes  us.  Wre  al- 
low, with  Mr.  Bowles,  that  gross  delusions  were  practised  on  the  po- 
pulace at  the  late  Middlesex  election  3  but  we  never  knew  a  contest  fur 
Middlesex,  Westminster,  or  any  place  where  the  electors  are  nume- 
rous, on  which  occasion  the  same  might  not  be  said.  But  if  Mr.  Bowles 
insists  that  these  popular  delusions,  riots,  and  enormities,  are  '  de- 
monstrative of  the  progress  of  Jacobinism,'  we  must,  on  our  part,  in- 
sist that  neither  the  agents  nor  the  principals  of  the  French  revolution 
are  to  blame  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  species  of  Jacobinism.  Mr. 
Bowles  cannot  hold  in  greater  contempt,  than  we  do,  the  miserable  tricks 
of  aMiddlesex  election ;  nor  more  greatly  fear,  theprobable  consequences 
they  may  produce  among  an  ignorant  and  infuriated  rabble:  but  this 
is  not  French  Jacobinism ;  nor  would  it  be  to  repress  such  excesses 
that  we  should  decree  an  interminable  war  with  the  French  republic. 
We  are  old  enough  to  remember  Mr.  Wilkes's  elections  for  Middle- 
sex; and  to  remember,  also,  that  they  equalled,  if  they  did  not  exceed, 
that  of  last  year,  in  all  those  proceedings,  which  Mr.  Bowtes  consi- 
ders as  demonstrative  of  Jacobinism.  If  contempt  for  the  person  and 
office  of  a  king,  or  of  the  king — if  the  grossest  abuse  for  his  councils, 
of  the  privileged  orders,  and  of  the  courts  of  law — be  Jacobinism  ;  if 
printed  libels  of  the  coarsest  malevolence  deserve  this  name,  we  then 
must  maintain,  upon  a  fair  comparison  between  the  two  cases,  that 
there  was  far  more  danger  to  the  constitution  and  government,  to  the 
existence  of  the  constituted  authorities,  and  to  the  persons  of  those 
who  held  offices  under  the  crown,  at  the  former  periods,  than  on  the 
recent  occasion.  From  this  opinion  of  earlier  transactions,  we  hope 
we  shall  escape  the  imputation  of  vindicating  the  proceedings  detailed 
in  this  2>amph.lct.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  further  from  the  inten- 
tion, or  general  tenor,  of  our  journal :  but  we  certainly  wish  to  recur, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  the  more  calm  and  temperate  opinions  of  for- 
mer times ;  and  not,  by  the  retention  of  a  nick-name,  to  foster  a  perpetual 
animosity  between  man  and  man,  and  especially  against  a  whole  nation. 

Another  reason  why  we  would  refer  our  present  feelings  and  indig- 
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nation  against  election- abuses  to  the  experience  of  past-days,  is,  that 
whatever  enormities  have  been  committed,  or  delusions  practised,  they 
have  ever  been  of  short  duration  ;  a  Middlesex  election  is  not  a  thing 
to  alarm  a  whole  nation ;  a  great  part  of  its  machinery  is  the  mob  ;  and 
so  fickle  is  this  instrument,  that  no  demagogue,  he  his  designs  good  or 
evil,  can  repose  with  security  on  it.  Never  was  th<  re  a  mob  more  exr 
cited  to  public  outrage,  or  better  tutored  in  every  kind  of  contempt 
for  government,  than  that  which  placed  Wilkes  in  the  civic  chair,  and 
made  him  the  representative  for  Middlesex;  yet  i hat  very  mob,  whe- 
ther electors  or  not,  in  a  few  short  years  rejected  him  with  contempt ; 
and,  Jacobins  as  they  were,  returned  to  those  principles  of  loyalty 
which  placed  the  late  administration  in  their  seats,  in  defiance  of  the 
strongest  parliamentary  opposition  ever  known,  and  in  contempt  of  all 
that  remained  of  the  disaffection  produced  by  the  American  war. 

In  reviewing  the  Middlesex  election,  Mr.  Bowles's  object  is  to  prove 
that  sir  Francis  Burdett  is  a  Jacobin  of  the  worst  class;  but  the  evi- 
dence produced  is  so  directly  personal,  and  depends  so  much  on  infe- 
rence and  construction,  that  we  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  may  suffice  as  a  specimen. 

*  Other  parts  of  the  hon.  baronet's  address  evince  a  daring  hostility 
to  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  British  monarchy.  He  says 
he  stands  "upon  a  rock  from  which  he  cannot  be  removed  by  any 
hired  magistrates,  parliaments,  or  kings.''  This  forced,  unnatural, 
and  audacious  introduction  of  the  term  kings,  with  .co  insulting  an  epi- 
thet as  that  which  is  prefixed  to  it,  must  rouse  the  indignation  of 
every  one  who  has  a  spark  of  loyalty  in  his  breast,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  render  any  particular  reprehension  of  it  unnecessary.  A  subse- 
quent sentence  fairly  warrants  the  construction,  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  is  the  real  object  of  the  writer.  He  says,  "  I  had  much 
rather  that  my  children  and  posterity  should  be  poor,  in  a  free  and 
flourishing  country,  than  rich  in  an  enslaved  and  impoverished  king- 
dom." Without  adverting  to  the  epithets  in  this  passage,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  forcibly  struck  by  the  distinction,  here  made,  be- 
tween the  words  country — and  kingdom.  If  this  antithesis  be  not  meant 
to  imply  a  revolution,  substituting  a  republic  in  the  place  of  the  mo- 
narchical constitution  of  Great  Britain,  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
language,  equal  to  any  which  has  occurred  in  the  political  establish- 
ments, or  moral  feelings,  of  mankind.'     r.  47. 

Such  language,  on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  we  deem  indefensible: 
but,  as  the  general  conduct  of  the  election  is  about  to  be  examined  by 
a  superior  tribunal,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  decent  for  Mr.  Bowie:-, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  to  have  reserved  such  facts,  if  they  can  be  proved, 
to  a  posterior  time. 

Among  other  topics  collaterally  introduced,  are  many  excellent  sen- 
timents on  the  abuses  of  popular  elections,  and  on  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  morals  among  all  classes ;  and  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Aris,  the  governor  of  the  county  jail.  Two  circumstances 
6eem  to  be  fully  established  from  this  last  subject:  the  one — that  Mr. 
Mainwaring  would  not  have  lost  his  election,  if  he  had  not  protected 
Mr.  Aris  :  the  other,  that  Mr.  Aris  would  have  needed  no  protection,  if 
some  of  his  tenants,  had  not  been  persons  suspected  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices. 
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Art.  13. — State  of  Things  for  1803;  in  a  Dialogue,  letween 
the  Old  Year  and  the  Ne:v  Year.  \2mo.  6d.  HatchurcL 
1803. 

This  dialogue,  between  the  old  and  new  year,  is  conducted  with  a 
decorum  becoming  personages  so  nearly  connected,  one  oi  whom  is 
just  expiring,  and  the  other  about  to  enter  on  certain  very  important 
functions.  The  new  year,  young  and  ignorant,  applies  to  his  prede- 
cessor for  a  correct  state  of  public  affairs,  that  he  may  know  how  to 
employ  his  time  with  advantage;  and  is  accordingly  instructed  in 
many  particulars,  which,  we  presume,  he  had  no  other  means  of 
knowing;  such  as  the  prevalence  of  party  spirit — the  ambition  of  Bo* 
naparte — the  anxiety  of  the  war-party,  in  the  house  of  commons,  to 
get  into  office;  which,  says  the  old  year,  '  depend  upon  it,  they  ne- 
ver will.'  The  young  gentleman  is  also  told,  that,  although  Jacobi- 
nism and  unitarianism  are  on  the  decline,  still  the  true  interests  of 
Christianity  are  obstructed  by  the  intolerant  principles  of  churchmen 
and  of  dissenters;  but  that,  nevertheless,  '  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  number  of  genuine  believers  is  neither  small  nor  de- 
clining.' And,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  morals,  the  old  year  is  of 
opinion,  that,  'though  the  kingdoms  of  Satan  and  of  Christ  have  se- 
verally gained  upon  each  other,  in  different  directions,  the  balance  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter.'  The  other  topics  of  information  are  the  pub- 
lication of  Sunday  newspapers;  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which 
the  new  year  was  weak  enough  to  think  had  taken  place ;  bull-baiting; 
cock-fighting ;  an  elaborate  encomium  on  the  character  of  miss  Han- 
nah More,  somewhat  out  of  place— though  her  friends  probably  wish  it 
may  be  handed  down  from  year  to  year;  and  a  hit  at  the  eagerness  of 
our  nobility  to  visit  the  court  of  the  Tuilleries.  These  things  almost 
frighten  the  new  year  from  his  purpose:  but  the  old  one  leaves  him, 
with  a  suitable  prayer,  to  enter  on  his  career. — Such  are  the  contents 
of  this  little  tract,  in  which  the  sentiments  are,  in  general,  just,  mode- 
rate, and  suited  to  the  times.  It  may,  probably,  be  dispersed  with 
advantage. 

Art.  19. — A  few  broad  Hints,  submitted  to  the  Consideration 
of  those  whom  it  may  concern,  respecting  tin-  Profit  and 
Loss  of  a  War,  so  often  and  confidently  called  just  and  ne- 
cessary.    Hl>0.   <jd.     Jordan.      1802. 

These  hints  consist  entirely  of  an  extract  on  the  trade  of  Portugal, 
from  a  book  usually  called  '  Burke's  European  Settlements,'  and  which 
is  now  become  obsolete;  a  description  of  Amazon  and  Amazonia,  from 
Brookes's  Gazetteer;  and  a  passage  from  Dr.  Robertson's  America,  on 
the  fertility  of  Guiana.  The  object  of  the  publication  seems  to  be,  to 
prove  that  the  loss  of  Portugal  was  occasioned  by  our  seeking  cpnqw  - 
in  Egypt :  but  this  is  very  obscurely  conveyed;  and  the  epithet  '  broad' 
is  ill  applied  to  flints  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  out  the  meaning. 

Art.  20. — The  Importance  of  Malta  to  Great  Britain,  as  a 
naval  and  military  Station,  consider-ed.     By  George  Orr, 
Esq.     Svo.   Is.     Ginger.     1803. 
Tins  subject  has  often  occurred  to  us;  and  we  have  as  yften  given 
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cur  opinion  on  it.  Mr.  Orr  does  not  differ  from  us  j  but  we  find  no 
new  or  striking  argument  in  favour  of  our  retaining  that  island.  In 
reality,  the  subject  lies  within  a  small  compass,  and  cannot  easily  be 
expanded. 

/et.  21. — A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Citizens  of  London  and 
Westminster :  suggesting  Improvements  in  the  Police;  con- 
genial with  the  Principles  of  Freedom  and  the  Constitution. 
By  T.  Colpitis.     Svo.  is.     Jones.     1803. 

This  author  agrees  with  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  objections  to  the 
practice  of  substitutes  for  parish  offices  ;  but  differs  very  materially 
from  that  gentleman  in  every  other  point  regarding  the  reformation  of 
the  police.  Mr.  Colquhoun  would  establish,  by  means  of  a  long  se- 
ries of  boards  and  officers,  a  kind  of  French  police,  such  as  existed  in 
France  before  the  revolution.  Mr.  Colpitts  would  begin  his  reforma- 
tion, by  dismissing  those  retainers  of  office  known  by  the  name  of 
runners,  and  placing  the  whole  active  police  in  the  hands  of  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  annually  chosen.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  his  scheme 
preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  Colquhoun ;  but,  in  both,  there  are  some 
regulations  which  appear  to  us  impracticable  j  or,  to  say  the  least, 
liicient. 

NOTTINGHAM  ELECTION. 

Ap.t.  22. — Ten  Letters,  principal!!/  upon  tlhe  SubjWf  of  the 
.  :te  contested  Election  at  Nottingham.  Svo.  Is.  Jordan. 
ISOS. 

Few  things  can  be  less  connected  with  the  purpose  of  a  literary  jour- 
nal, than  the  local  contests  to  which  elections  give  rise:  yet,  as  these 
are  usually  the  rebound  of  a  general  party-spirit,  they  become,  in  seme 
•  rec,  interesting  to  the  nation  at  large ;  and  will,  hereafter,  mark 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  our  turbulent  times.  These  '  Ten 
Letters'  have  passed  between  a  Mr.  Davison  and  a  Mr.Maddock. 
Mr.  Davison  accuses  Mr.  Maddock  of  having  aspersed  his  character, 
and  represented  him  as  '  an  enemy  to  government.'  Mr.  Maddock 
endeavours  to  exp'ain  and  apologise:  but  Mr.  Davison  becomes  more 
irritated;  and,  whatever  his  principles  or  conduct  may  be,  certainly 
betrays  a  most  irascible  disposition.  His  defence  of  the  Nottingham 
election  has  been,  by  this  time,  reviewed  by  a  higher  tribunal. 

.  Art.  23. — A  Letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Davison,  Worsted  Spin- 
ner, Arnold.  By  Mr.  Alexander  Fovcrojt,  Attorney  at 
LaWy  Nottingham,  with  the  Reply  of  the  Former  thereto. 
Svo.  6d.     Jordan.      1303. 

Mr.  Foxcroft,  conceiving  himself  alluded  to  in  what  Mr.  Da- 
rted respecting  the  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  addresses 
Mr.  Davison  on  the  subject.     Mr.  Davison,   with  his  usual  warmth, 
r     *  ats  the  accusation  in  these  woVds  : — 

'  .Robert  Davison,  worsted  spinner  of  Arnold  Mill,  near  Nutting- 
ham,  chargeth  Alexander  Foxcroft,  attorney,  with  having  practised 
deceit  of  the  most  dishonourable  and  disgraceful  species,  in  procuring 
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.signatures,  not  to  a  certain  petition,  hut  which  he  afterwards  affixed  to 
a  certain  petition.'      P.  2)7. 

Art.  24. — A  Letter  to  John  Bowles,  Esq.  on  the  Subjects  of 
his  two  Pamphlets  lately  published  and  entitled.  Thoughts  on 
the  late  general  Election,  as  demonstrative  of  the  Progress 
of  Jacobinism.  And  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  honourable 
Charles  James  Fox,  in  Consequence  of  his  Speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Character  of  the  late  most  noble 
Francis  Duke   of  Bedford,  Uto.   &V.     8vo.    Ad.     Jordan. 

.     1803. 

Mr.  Bowles  bad  asserted  in  his  'Thoughts,  &c.'  that  the  electors  of 
Nottingham,  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Birch,  had  '  displayed  the  tree  of 
liberty  and  the  French  national  tri-coloured  flag;  had  sung  revolutio- 
nary songs,  and  vented  the  most  horrid  imprecations  against  iheir  sove- 
reign ;  arad  had  formed  a  procession,  in  the  true  style  of  Gallic  Jacobi- 
nism, in  which  a  female,  representing  the  goddess  of  reason,  in  a  state 
•of  entire  nudity,  was  a  conspicuous  figure.'  According  to  Mr. 
Davison's  account,  Mr.  Bowles,  who  had  been  applied  to  for  proof  of 
these  enormities,  answered  to  the  following  purport  : — '  That  he  had 
employed  persons  on  whose  veracity  he  could  rely;  that  he  was  posi- 
tively assured  the  birch  bough  was  meant  to  represent  the  tree  of  li- 
berty;  that,  if  there  were  not  a  woman  entirely  naked  in  the  proces- 
sion, there  was  one  drest  in  flesh  colour ;  that  the  twenty-four  women, 
instead  of  being  the  sisters  and  wives  of  voters,  were  common  p-ostitutes; 
that  many  of  the  men  in  the  procession  had  the  French  cockade  in 
their  hats,  and  that  the  chair  was  decorated  with  the  same  colours ; 
and  that  the  corporation  band  played  revolutionary  airs,  which  were 
sung  by  the  mob,  with  variations  indicating-  a  total  abhorrence  of  kin^s* 

In  answer  to  these  charges,  Mr.  Davison,  in  the  letter  now  before 
us,  solemnly  declares  that  'it  is  false  that  any  tree,  or  bough,  denomi- 
nated the  tree  of  liberty,  was  carried  in  the  procession  ;  false  that 
French  cockades  were  worn,  and  that  Mr.  Birch's  chair  was  decorated 
with  the  same  colours  (those  which  adorned  it  being  dark  blue  and 
orange,  or  yellow — the  old  whig-colours  at  Nottingham — mixed  v/ith 
some  pink,  which  was  Mr.  Birch's  own  distinguishing  colour  at  Not- 
tingham) ;  false  that  any  revolutionary  airs  were  sung  or  plaved  ;  and 
false  that  any  expression  was  used,  during  the  procession,  which  indi- 
cated the  smallest  disrespect,  much  less  a  total  abhorrence,  of  kings. 
He  denies,  likewise,  the  woman  in  the  flesh-coloured  garment  ;  and 
undertakes  fur  the  character  of  the.other  women,  who  were  '  relatives 
of  electors.' — It  now  remains  for  Mr.  Bowles  to  retract  a  little  fur- 
ther, if  he  believe  his  information  out-weighed  by  Mr.  Davison's  evi- 
dence; and,  especially,  if  he  think  his  character  liable  to  suffer  by 
Mr.  Davison's  pen. 

RELIGION. 

Art.  25. — A  Sermon  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  at  the 
Consecration  of  the  Right  Reverend  George  Isaac  Hunting- 
ford,  1).  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester.     By  the  Reverend 
William  Uowley,  M.A.     A-to.   Is.Gd.     Hatchard. 
In  this  discourse,  episcopacy  and  a  national  establishment  are  vindi- 
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cated;  and  the  command  of  our  Saviour,  that  none  of  his  disciples 
should  usurp  an  authority  over  their  brethren,  is  shown  to  be  compati- 
ble with  the  due  subordination  of  ecclesiastical  government.  The  ne- 
cessity, that  the  church  should  receive  honours  and  emoluments,  is 
pointed  out,  from  the  difference  of  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is 
now  placed,  compared  with  her  situation  in  the  apostolical  and  suc- 
ceeding age.  It  is  here  supposed  to  l>e  admitted,  that  '  the  extraor- 
dinary gifts  of  the  spirit  were  occasionally  continued  for  a  considerable 
period  after  the  apostolic  age  ' — a  poiat  which  we  are  much  inclined 
to  cajl  in  question,  as  we  do  not  know  a  single  instance  of  the  kind 
that  is  properly  authenticated.  The  argument  for  the  form  of  episco- 
pacy, maintained  by  the  preacher,  labours  under  the  same  difficulty ;  and 
we  should  have  been  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  documents  which  he 
asserts  to  be  'still  extant,  in  which  various  lines  of  bishops  are  traced 
upwards,  in  unbroken  succession,  to  the  immediate  followers  of  Christ.' 
The  real  fact  is,  that  no  such  succession  can  be  demonstrated  :  nor  is 
it  necessary;  for,  could  it  even  be  ascertained,  episcopacy,  in  Eng- 
land, is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  in  the  times  of  the  apo- 
stles ;  and  no  authority  can  be  derived  from  the  discipline- of  one  age 
and  country,  in  favour  of  that  of  another  age  and  country,  where  cir- 
cumstances are  so  materially  different.  The  argument  on  the  succes- 
sion pi  the  bishops  requires  an  examination  of  church  history  :  another 
position  of  our  preacher  lies  within  a  narrower  compass.  '  The  system 
of  prelacy,  he  asserts,  was  framed  by  the  apostles  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  holy  spirit.'  It  may  fairly  be  inquired,  what  system  of 
prelacy?  that  of  the  Moravians,  of  the  church  of  England,  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  or  of  the  independent  churches  in  England?  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  very  frequently  give  to  their  minister  the  title  of  bishop, 
and  consider  him  as  the  bishop  of  their  congregation.  Now,  all  these 
prelacies  differ  very  materially  one  from  the  other  j  and,  if  a  system  had 
been  formed  by  the  holy  spirit,  not  only  it  would  be  capable  of  easy  refe- 
rence, but  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  which  of  the  above-mentioned 
prelacies  agreed  with,  and  in  what  circumstances  the  others  differed 
from  it.  Jf  the  arguments,  however,  or  rather  assertions,  in  this 
sermon,  stand  frequently  upon  a  very  unstable  foundation,  the  just 
commendations  on  the  prelates  who  have  done  honour  to  the  church, 
and  the  judicious  admonitions  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  digni- 
ties, are  worthy  of  the  occasion  upon  which  the  discourse  was  deli- 
vered; and  it  is  fr«m  a  succession  of  worthy  characters  that  a  church 
will  be  distinguished,  and  not  from  the  titles  by  which  they  have  been, 
in  their  life- time,  adorned. 

Afi.T.26.— Art  Essay  (in  the  Method  of  illustrating  Scripture 
from  the  Relations  of  modern  Travellers  in  Palestine  and 
the  neighbouring  Countries.     Published,  in  Pursuance  of 
the  Will  of  the  late  Mr.  Nor ris j  as  having  gained  the  an- 
nual Prize  instituted  by  him.  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
By  John  Foster,  A.  B.  Kc.     8m,  2s.    Rivmgtons.     1802. 
A  prize-exercise  is  not  to  be  criticised  like  other  performances  :   nor 
is  the  same  to  be  expected  from  a  young  man  under  the  degree  of  ma- 
ster of  arts,  as  from  a  veteran  in  the  groves  of  Academus.    Yet  here  is 
a  presage  of  much  future  success  j  and  the  young  writer,  who,  with 
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singular  modesty,  will  scarcely  call  this  his  own  work,  since  it  is 
largely  made  up  of  quotations  from  others,  shows  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials.  We  hesitate  not 
to  predict,  that,  if  he  persevere  in  his  present  course,  he  will  acquire, 
in  the  most  pleasant  way,  a  much  greater  degree  of  scriptural  know- 
ledge, than  is  obtained  by  more  abstruse  studies.  We  recommend  the 
work  before  us  to  all  young  divines,  as  a  specimen  of  the  advantage 
they  may  derive  from  bringing  every  work  they  read,  on  the  ancient  or 
modern  history  of  eastern  countries,  to  bear  upoa  what  ought  to  be 
their  chief  study — that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Art.  27. — The  Comparison,  cr  the  Gospel,  preached  unto  the 
Patriarchs,  compared  with  what  is  now  called  the  Gospel, 
being  the  Substance  of  Thoughts  delivered  on  Galatians  Hi. 
v.  8.  By  John  Coward,  at  Windmill-Street  Chapel,  Fins- 
bury-Square.     8vo.   Is.     iiichardsons.      180:3. 

The  Gospel  preached  to  Abraham  was,  that  in  him  all  nations  of 
the  earth  should  be  blessed.  The  more  popular  acceptation  of  the  Go- 
spel-creed, now,  is — that,  so  far  from  all  nations  of  the  earth  being 
blessed,  a  vast  majority  of  mankind  shall  be  for  ever  rendered  misera- 
ble. This  modern  acceptation  does  not  please  the  writer  of  the  present 
discourse,  who,  considering  God  to  be  both  all-powerful  and  true  to 
his  earliest  promises,  contends  that  no  actions  of  man  can  prevent  their 
fulfilment.  Every  individual,  we  are  told,  proceeding  from  the  loins 
of  Adam,  is  to  be  blessed.  As  the  curse  extended  from  him  to  all  man- 
kind, so  shall  the  benediction  predicted  ;  and,  instead  of  the  wretch- 
edness, sin,  and  mortality,  entailed  upon  us  by  the  first  man,  a  total 
change  shall  succeed  by  means  of  the  second  ;  and  there  shall  be  a  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  peace,  love,  and  eternal  life.  Otherwise,  how 
would  death  be  swallowed  up  in  victory  ?  and  where  would  be  the  tri- 
umph over  sin  ?  If  multitudes  exist  to  be  annihilated,  will  there  then 
be  a  complete  triumph  of  death  :  if  multitudes  suffer  eternal  pains, 
then  does  there  not  exist  the  triumph  of  sin  ?  Such  is  our  author's  ar- 
gument, who  manages  it  with  great  judgement,  and  deserves  much 
attention.  It  is  certain,  that  neither  the  terrors  of  eternal  death,  nor 
those  of  eternal  punishment,  have  been  able  to  preserve  man  from  the 
temptations  and  dominion  of  sin.  Were  he  treated  as  a  nobler  being, 
as  certain  of  living  for  ever,  and  as  certain  of  enjoying  future  happi- 
ness—  of  which,  though  he  do  not,  by  his  actions,  make  himself  worthy, 
yet  the  purchase  is  completed  for  him — would  not  a  full  conviction  of 
the  inestimable  benefit  hence  procured  for  him  have  a  great  tendency 
to  keep  him  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  religion  ? 

Art.  28. — A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  in  the  Abbey  Cflurch  of  West minster,  on  Tues* 
day,  June  1,  1802:  being  the  Day  appointed  by  his  Majes- 
ty's Proclamation  for  a  general  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
Gad  for  putting  an  End  to  the  late  bloody,  extended,  and 
expensive  War.  By  Henry  William,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter.    4to.   Is.  6d.     Rivinetons.     1802. 


n 


In  this  discourse,  it  is  proved,  from  history  and  recent  observation. 
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that  God  has  been  pleased  to  show  abundant  marks  of  his  particular 
love  for  our  own  nation.  The  first  instance  adverted  to  is,  that  the 
Gospel  was  preached  in  this  island  so  early  as  the  life-time  of  St.  Paul, 
though,  perhaps,  the  preacher  was  not  aware,  when  he  introduced 
this  example,  that  our  ancestors  were,  at  that  period,  wandering  in  the 
deserts'of  Germany,  and  receiving  no  benefit  from  such  predication. 
A  vast  leap  carries  us  to  the  Norman  invasion,  the  wars  of  the  ba- 
rons, and  the  contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  in 
which,  from  the  superintending  care  of  God,  '  all  social  order  and  re- 
ligious principle'  were  not  extinguished.  The  reformation  was  the 
next  signal  act  of  Divine  Providence,  which  was  followed  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  armada,  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  the  re- 
storation of  king  Charles  the  Second,  the  protectant  succession  bill, 
and  '  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  our  present  most  exemplar}'  mo- 
narch.' 

Recent  observation  testifies  the  same  superintending  care  in  the  late 

*  tremendous  revolution,'  which  is  to  be  ascribed,  'not  to  the  intrigues 
of  statesmen,  but  to  the  closets  of  philosophers;  not  to  the  encroach- 
ments on  civil  liberty,  but  to  the  insidious  corruption  of  religious  and 
moral  principles.'  We  here  find  the  usual  mistake  of  confounding  all 
the  writings  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  of  not  recollecting 
against  what  an  abominable  mass  of  superstition  many  of  them  were 
levelled  ;  nor  of  making  the  allowance,  that  Divine  Providence  em- 
ploys the  instrumentality  of  one  das?  of  wicked  men,  to  confound  the 
devices  of  another.    We  have  been  righting,  according  to  the  preacher, 

*  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  our  pure  religion  and  excellent 
constitution,  which,  on  the  strictest  Christian  principles,  are  justi- 
fiable, and  even  commendable,  motives  of  warfare.'  In  this  warfare, 
we  have  been  blessed  with  '  three  decided  victories  over  the  three  sepa- 
rate fleets  of  our  coalesced  enemies;'  with  an  increase,  also,  in  our 
commerce  and  wealth,  and  an  improvement  in  our  agriculture;  with 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution  uninjured,  the  union  with  Ireland, 
and  additional  stability  to  our  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

For  these  blessings,  we  are  bound  to  show  our  gratitude,  by  cor- 
responding manners';  and,  with  '  a  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  to 
allay  all  political  factions  which  may  endanger  the  state,  as  well  as  to 
counteract  that  religious  schism  which  has,  of  late,  so  much  disgraced 
and  enervated  the  church.'  Our  thanks,  also,  are  due  to  the  heroic 
men  who  stood  forward  in  '  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  social  order/ 
and,  next  to 

f  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  let  our  thanks  be  referred  to 
the  beloved  monarch  whom  God,  in  his  great  mercy,  hath  long  conti- 
nued the  protector  of  our  church  and  state.  To  his  piety  and  magna- 
*:'mity,  to  his  approved  love  of  our  civil  constitution,  and  his  inflexible 
determination  to  preserve  the  protectant  establishment  as  it  was  so- 
Jemnly  committed  to  his  care,  are  we  deeply  indebted  tor  the  happi- 
ness we  now  enjoy.  May  the  rest  of  his  reign  be  undisturbed  by  Hos- 
tile aggression  or  intestine  discontent!  Protect  him,  O  Lord,  from 
ail  dangers!  Keep  him  as  the  apple  of  an  eye;  hide  him  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings  !  Sooth  all  his  cares,  and  prosper  his  benevolent 
ex-iuons  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  1  And,  when  it  shall  be  tby 
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good  pleasure  to  remove  him  from  his  earthly  throne,  grant  that,  full 
of  years  and  good  works,  he  may  receive  a  crown  of  glory,  incorrup- 
tible, that  fadeth  not  away,  eternal  in  the  heavens  !'     p.  10. 

Art.  29. — A  Sermon  for  the  first  Day  of  June,  1802,  being 
the  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Thanksgiving  for  Peace. 
By  R.  Potter,  A.M.  &V.     Aio.   Is.     Longman  andllees. 

Universal  benevolence  and  love  are  here  recommended  :  but,  in 
comparing  the  truths  of  philosophy  with  those  of  revelation,  the  term 
rcligienist  is  applied  to  him  who  draws  his  rule  of  life  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  We  should  not  have  expected  the  uge  of  this  term,  in  such 
a  sense,  from  so  learned  a  pen:  but  it  is  evidently  an  oversight ;  and 
the  general  merits  of  this  discourse  cannot  be  impaired  by  so  slight  a 
defect. 

Ar.t.30.- — The  Blessings  of  Peace:  a  Sermon,  delivered  at 
Bridge-Street-Chapel,  Bristol;  on  Tuesday  the  1st  of  June, 
1 802 ;  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Thanksgiving. 
By  Samuel  Lowell.     Svo.   Is.     Williams. 

c  The  following  discourse  was  not  originally  intended  for  publica- 
tion. It  was,  however,  favourably  received  from  the  pulpit,  and  the 
author  has  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends  in  permit- 
ting it  to  pass  through  the  press. 

*  He  is  aware  that  the  partiality  of  friendship  in  some,  afFofds  no 
security  against  the  severity  of  criticism  from  others ;  but  as  the  ser- 
mon is  strictly  an  hasty  performance,  he  trusts  it  will  be  perused  with 
candour.'     p.  iii. 

Art.  31. — Letters  on  the  Existence  and  Character  of  the  D*i- 
ty,  and  on  the  moral  State  of  Man.  8v&.  4s.  6d.  Boards. 
Johnson.    1802. 

The  pious  benevolent  intentions  of  the  author  are  fully  conspicuous  : 
Ki  pretends  not  to  novelty :  but,  in  this  age  of  skepticism  and  infideli- 
tv,  every  serious  well-intentioned  work  is  highly  valuable.  Yet,  as 
many  of  the  arguments  are  taken  from  the  sacred  writings,  the  infidel, 
who  denies  their  authority,  will  be  blind  to  their  force.  From  argu- 
ments like  those  of  Dr.  Paley,  where  the  author  rises  '  from  nature  to 
nature's  God/  skepticism  can  have  no  subterfuge. 

MKDICINE,  &c. 

Art.  32. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Efficacy  of  O.vygene  in  the 
Care  of  Syphilis.  To  which,  are  subjoined  a  few  general  Ob- 
servations on  its  Application  in  various  other  Disorders.  By 
Charles  Piatt,  F.  M.S.     8vo.    2s.     Mawman.     1S02. 

Our  vc-rv  candid  and  judicious  authoi,  observing  the  opposite  re- 
ports of  the  efficacy  of  oxygenated  remedies — remedies  which  his  own 
experience  does  not  support — is  induced  to  think  that  they  may  have 
been  tried  in  diseases  not  venereal,  and  adduces  some  apparently  of 
this  kind.  Such  we  have  indeed  seen  ;  but,  whatever  m;iy  have  baen 
the  temporary  effects  of  tonics,  many  oiUhe  disorders  described  appear, 
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however,  to  have  been  truly  venereal.  Yet  it  is  highly  proper  to  start 
the  idea,  and  leave  it  to  future  inquiry.  One  circumstance  must  be 
considered — viz.  that  venereal  sores  will  remain  in  an  irritable  state,- 
from  the  action  of  mercury  alone,  after  the  infection  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.     In  these  instances,  tonics  will  appear  to  cure. 

The  aerial  remedies,  in  other  disorders,  are  not  favourites  with  our 
author.  His  arguments  are  judicious  and  striking,  but  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  compacted  to  enforce  conviction.  They  are  somewhat  too 
general  and  declamatory. 

Art.  33. — Remarks  on  the  Necessity  and  Means  of  suppress- 
ing Contagious  Fever  in  the  Metropolis;  by  C.  Stangert 
M.D.  5Cc.     \2mo.     \s.    Phillips.     1S02. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  benevolent  plan  begun  and  honourably  sup- 
ported. We  wish  it  still  further  success  ;  and  have  little  doubt,  in 
this  age  of  charity,  of  its  obtaining  every  encouragement.  The  *  means* 
are  those  employed  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

Art.  34. — Facts  and  Observations  respecting  the  Air-Pump 
Vapour-Bath.,  in  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Palsy,  and  other  Dis- 
eases. By  Ralph  Blegbo  rough,  M.D.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Boards. 
Lackington.     1803. 

It  was  a  simple  and  ingenious  deduction  from  the  fact  of  sucking 
cut  poison  inflicted  by  a  wound,  to  employ  a  machine  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  properly  styled  an  immense  cupping-glass.  To  abstract  the 
pressure  of  the  air  will  undoubtedly  promote  the  action  of  the  extreme 
vessels,  and  probably  relieve  the  obstructions  which  take  place  in  the 
diseases  mentioned  in  the  title,  as  well  as  in  some  others  for  which  it 
is  proposed.  The  addition  of  vapour  will  increase  the  effects.  The 
whole  subject  is  explained  with  equal  judgement  and  candor;  and  we 
wish  the  very  ingenious  mechanic,  who  contrived  the  machine,  his 
well-merited  rewards.  We  have  little  doubt  of  its  advantages ;  and 
we  will  give  him  a  satisfactory  reason,  without,  however,  meaning  to 
convey  the  slightest  reflexion  on  his  ingenuity — we  employed  a  ma- 
chine, in  diseases  of  the  knee,  not  very  unlike  this  before  us,  more 
than  thirty  years  since,  with  good  success.  The  air  was  not,  how* 
ever,  previously  exhausted  by  a  piston,  but  by  heat. 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  35. — Mentorial  Tales,  for  the  Instruction  of  young  La- 
dies just  leaving  School  and  entering  upon  the  Theatre  of 
Life;  by  Mrs.  Pilkingtori.     \2mo.     As.    Bound.     Harris. 
1.302, 

Persuaded  as  we  are  that  the  impressions  made  by  fiction  are  very 
transitory,  it  is  with  regret  that  we  observe  instruction  so  frequently, 
or  rather  so  universally,  attempted  to  be  conveyed  through  this  me- 
dium. While,  however,  it  continues  to  be  the  favourite,  both  with 
teachers  and  scholars,  we  have  only  to  estimate  the  comparative  value' 
9f  the  many  productions  of  the  kind  which  come  before  us.     In  this? 
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respect,  we  think  very  highly  of  the  present  work  :  it  seems  inge- 
niously and  pleasingly  calculated  to  answer  the  best  purposes  of  ficti- 
tious narrative  j- and  the  subjects  are  of  the  highest  importance  to 
young  ladies,  at  the  period  of  life  specified  in  the  title.  Of  the  eight 
tales  in  this  volume,  we  would  recommend,  for  their  superior  excel- 
lence, '  the  amiable  Mother-in-law,'  *  Confidence  in  Parents,'  and 
*  the  amiable  Artist.'  With  a  dash  of  the  romantic,  there  is  jet,  in 
these  taies,  much  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  'as  it  is.' 

Art.  36. — Improvements  in  Education,  as  it  respects  the  in- 
dustrious Classes  of  the  Community:  containing  a  short  Ac- 
count of  its  present  State,  Hints  towards  its  Improvement, 
and  a  Detail  of  some  practical  Experiments  conducive  to  that 
End.  By  Joseph  Lancaster.  Svo.  Is.  6d.  Darton  and 
Harvey.     1803. 

The  author  is. master  of  a  school  of  three  hundred  boys,  whom  he 
educates  in  a  particular  manner  ;  the  basis  of  which  is  reward,  not  fla- 
gellation— honour,  not  fear.  His  plan  he  has  imparted  freely  to  the 
public,  and  it  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  We  trust 
that  all  who  are  employed  in  the  education  of  youth  will  find  their  time  . 
well  bestowed  in  reading  these  few  pages  ;  and,  though  the  plan  have 
hitherto  been  adopted  in  only  what  is  called  an  inferior  seminary,  its 
utility  extends  to  the  highest ;  and  the  masters  of  Eton,  Westminster, 
and  Winchester,  may  hence  derive  some  very  important  lessons,  which 
will  secure  the  progress  of  their  scholars,  and  preserve  their  schools 
from  insurrections  and  rebellions,  Mr.  Lancaster  holds  out  to  us  the 
prospect  of  further  improvements  ;  and,  from  this  specimen,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  they  will  be  attended  with  honour  to  himself,  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  public.  The  guardians  of  the  poor  will  find  many  very 
useful  hints  in  this  publication. 

Art.  37. — English  Composition,  in  a  Method  entirely  new, 
with  various  short  contrasted  Examples,  from  celebrated 
Writers,  the  whole  adapted  to  common  Capacities,  and  de- 
signed as  an  easy  Help  tofonn  a  good  Style,  and  to  acquire 
a  Taste  for  the  Works  of  the  best  Authors.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  G.  Scraggs.  To  which  are  added.  An  Essay  on  the  Ad- 
vantages of  understanding  Composition,  and  a  List  of  select 
Books  for  English  Readers,  with  Remarks.  \2mo.  3s.  6d. 
Bound.     Symotuls.     1302. 

Many  useful  remarks  are  made,  in  this  work,  on  composition.  The 
examples  are  well  chosen  ;  and,  by  observing  the  faults  frequently 
committed  by  our  best  writers,  the  learner  will  easily  correct  those 
which  every  speaker  and  wiiter  is  apt  to  commit,  unless  he  be  parti- 
cularly attentive  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax. 

Art.  38. — The  young  Lady's  Assistant,  or  an  easy  Introduc- 
tion to  English  Grammar.     By  Elizabeth  Bellamy.     ll2mo. 
Is.     Bound.     Ver nor  and  Hood.     1802. 
This  is  rather  an  abridgement  of  grammar,  than  an  assistant  to  it, 

Cr.it,  Key.  Vol,  H  March,  1803.  2  B     • 
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As  designed  for  the  use  of  young  ladies,  we  here  meet  with  a  great 
many  hard  words,  which  ought  to  be  exchanged  for  words  of  our  own 
lansnaarre. 

Art.  39. — The  Scholar's  orthographical  and  orthoepical  As- 
sistant ;  or  English  Exercise-Book,  on  an  improved  Plan. 
Intended  for  the  Use  of  Schools;  and  for  the  general  Cor- 
rection of  Provincial  or  Foreign  Inaccuracies  of  Pronunci- 
ation. By  Thomas  Carpenter.  Ylmo.  3s.  6d.  Pound. 
Hurst.     1803. 

The  words  are,  in  general,  well  divided.  Proper  marks  are  used  to 
distinguish  the  two  sounds  of  c  g  s,  as  well  as  to  discriminate  the  sound 
of  cb;  and  Italics  are  employed  for  those  letters  which  are  not  sounded. 
The  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  book  will  be  found  very  useful  in  all 
schools,  as  the  learner  may  enter  a  few  lines  on  one  side  of  his  writing- 
book,  and  on  the  opposite  side  insert  them  in  their  corrected  form— an 
exercise  which  will  inevitably  rectify  all  vicious  spelling. 

Art.  40. — Practical  Arithmetic,  or  the  Definitions  and  Pules 

in  whole  Numbers,  Fractions,  Vulgar  and  Decimal,  exem- 
plified by  a  targe  Collection  of  Questions  relating  to  Busi- 
ness, including  Pules  and  Examples  of  mental  Calculations, 
and  Abbreviations  in  most  Parts  of  Arithmetic :  the  whole 
combining  Theory  with  Practice.  With  Notes.  Adapted 
to  the  Use  of yoimg  Ladies  as  well  as  young  Gentlemen.  By 
J.  Richards.     \2mo.     2s.  Gd.     Bound.     Seeley.      1803." 

The  writer,  we  are  happy  to  see,  is  an  advocate  for  mental  arith- 
metic, by  which  a  learner's  progress  is  very  much  advanced.  He  con- 
tinues the  multiplication-table  to  nineteen,  and  gives  a  number  of  use- 
ful examples  to  each  rule. 

POETRY. 

Art.  41 . — The  Horrors  of  Bribery;  a  penitential  Epistle, 
from  Philip  Hamlin,  Tinman,  to  the  Plight  Hon.  II.  Ad- 
ding ton,  Prime-Minister,  To  which  is  added  a  Postscript; 
containing  sensible  Animadversions  on  Judge  Grose's  solemn 
and  serious  Address  to  the  unfortunate  Tinman.  Edited  by 
Peter  Pindar,  Esq.     4to.      Is.  6d.     Dean.     1802. 

Another  star  glitters  above  the  horizon  !  another  Cynthia  discloses 
a  radiant  beam  !  and  Peter  is  alive  to  share  its  illumination  or  its  in- 
spiration. Yet  we  occasionally  suspect,  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  write, 
.sometimes  mistakes  an  ignis fatuus  for  this  same  bright  star  of  the 
minute,  and  is,  of  course,  led  astray  by  the  suspicion  of  inspiration 
only  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  a  reflected  beam  from  the  brilliant  cop- 
per— a  beam,  perhaps,  issuing  originally  from  the  kitchen  fire — may 
have  had  a  similar  effect ;  for  we  find  not  a  single  trace  of  the  divina 
aura;  not  a  particle  of*  geld'  is  discoverable,  in  stercore  Eanii,  in  the 
Pindaric  dust.     Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Rolle,  and  Madame  Schwellenbenr, 
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the  usual  ingredients,  are  again  introduced  to  make  up  a  show.  The 
introductory  lines,  where  the  epistle  from  EloYsa  to  Abelard  was  in  the 
author'^  view,  are  by  much  the  best. 

*  From  those  hard  walls,  amidst  whose  awful  round, 

The  ear  with  honor  feels  the  clanking  chain  ; 
Where  sighs  from  hollow  vaults  unpitled  sound, 
And  tears  of  bitterest  anguish  stream  in  vain  ; 

*  Where,  faint  and  fasten'd  to  th'  unfeeling  floor, 

The  wretch  desponding  mourns  amid  his  gloom  5 
Expecting  Death's  dread  hand  t'unbolt  his  door, 
And  lead  him  half  alive  into  the  tomb,'  &rc.      P.  1. 

The  remainder  chiefly  consists  of  Mr.  Hamlin's  lamentations,  in  the 
Devonshire  dialect.  They  are,  in  every  sense,  most  lamentable 
strains. 

The  remarks  on  judge  Grose's  solemn  address  will  amuse  some  of 
our  readers,  who  will  not  perhaps  conclude,  with  the  learned  lord, 
that  bribery  is  uncommon,  or  held  in  abhorrence,  because  the  attempts 
are  so  seldom  publicly  prosecuted. 

Art.  42. — A  Medico-Metrical  Address  to  t/ie  Students  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Containing  characteristic  Sketches 
of  the  Medical  Professors  in  that  celebrated  School.  Part II. 
By  Lemuel  Lancet,  Esq.     8vo.     6d.     Jordan.      1802. 

The  first  part  was  not  to  us  highly  attractive  ;  and,  in  the  second, 
the  Muse  is  often  miserably  lame.  Smarting,  as  we. are,  under  the  se- 
verity of  Dr.  Lettsom  and  Co.  we  cannot  even  smile  at  the  ludicrous 
'  apotheosis  of  Jenner  the  great,'  or  the  '  ambling  Pegasus  for  Jenne^: 
to  ride.'  We  trust,  however,  that  we  shall  not  remain  long  in  debt. 

DRAMA. 

Art.  43. — Delays  and  Blunder is:  a  Comedy,  in  five  Acts.  As 
performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent-Garden.  By  Fre- 
derick Reynolds.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  Longman  and  Rees.    1803. 

Mr.  Reynolds's  comedies  are  at  least  a  proof  of  his  industry  :  what 
they  contribute  to  the  dramatic  character  of  the  age,  we  are  almost 
afraid  to  ask  ;  but  the  incessant  demand  for  novelty,  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  imposes  on  the  managers  the  necessity  of  being  not  over- 
scrupulous. The  present  drama  exhibits  a  mixture  of  mawkish  sen- 
timent and  broad  farce,  between  which,  our  author  seems  to  know  no 
medium.  On  the  stage,  it  may  have  contributed  to  merriment  ;  but 
the  incidents  are  grossly  extravagant  and  improbable,  the  characters 
drawn  in  hideous  disproportion,  and  without  keep  or  colouring,  while 
the  dialogue  is  neither  natural  nor  appropriate.  Among  other  vulga- 
rities, the  very  frequent  repetition  of  damme,  in  this  comedy,  is  highly 
reprehensible.  We  are  surprised  that  it  should  be  tolerated  on  the 
stage,  and  more  surprised  that  it  should  fiud  its  way  to.  the  press. 

2B2 
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Art.  44. — The  Wife  of  a  Million,  a  Comedy,  in  five  Acts,  as 
performed  by  His  Majesty  s  Servants  of  t fie  Theatres-Roijal, 
Norwich,  Lincoln  and  Canterbury.  By  Francis  Latham* 
8vo.     2s.  6d.     Longman  and  Rees. 

The  '  Wife  of  a  Million'  is  one  who  disguises  herself  in  male  ap- 
parel, to  detect  her  husband  in  his  gallantries  :  this  is  a  character  by 
no  means  new  in  the  world  of  fiction ;  and  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  per- 
son* are  such  as  we  meet  with  every  day.  The  plot,  without,  being 
intricate,  has  enough  of  the  marvelous  to  please  the  reigning  taste  > 
and,  although  this  play  have  not  been  honoured  with  a  place  on  the 
London  theatres,  it  may  rank,  in  point  of  merit,  with  some  late  at» 
tempts  which  the  town  has  encouraged. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  45. — Monckfon:  or,  the  Fate  of  Eleanor.  A  Novel.  TV 
which  is  prefixed,  a  general  Defence  of  modem  Novels. 
3  Vols.     12ma.      10s.  6d.     Boards.     Robinsons.     1802, 

There  is  nothing  peculiarly  great  or  particularly  low  in  this  per' 
formance.  It  would  be  flattery  to  rank  it  among  the  best,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  place  it  in  the  list  of  the  worst,  of  our  novels.  With 
the  allotment  of  mediocrity,  therefore,  ihe  author  must  rest  con- 
tent. 

Perhaps  to  one  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  this  species  of  writing, 
the  reader  may  think  more  should  be  due:  yet  the  defence  is  not  one 
that  will  serve  the  cause.  We  know  that  a  good  novel  is  a  useful  pub- 
lication ;  but  the  quarrel  which  men  of  sense  have  with  these  books 
is,  that  they  are  published  more  frequently,  by  a  hundred  fold,  than  is 
necessary,  and  elucidate  a  hundred  fold  more  variations  in  the  passion 
of  love,  of  which  principally  they  treat,  than  those  by  which  it  suf- 
iers  itself  to  be  modified  :  .consecmently,  thev  are  repeated  imitations 
one  of  another,  even  the  best  of  tnem.  Unfortunately  for  reviewers, 
we  are  obliged  to  read  the  bad  as  well  as  the*  good,  the  former  of  which 
exceed  the  latter  at  least  twenty  to  one.  By  these,  the  precious  hours 
of  our  young  countrywomen  are  engrossed  ;  and  yet  they  contain  the 
most  outrageous  violations  of  style,  of  grammar,  and  of  common  sense. 

Art.  46. — Ariana  and  Maud.  A  Novel.    By  Marian  Moore, 
$  Vols.  Vlmo.   LOs.  6d.  Boards.  Lane  a«rf  Newman.   1803. 

This  novel  is,  on  the  whole,  amusing,  but  the  incidents  too  much 
in  the  common  strain  to  interest  greatly.  There  is  scarcely  an  event 
which  we  have  not  before  witnessed,  nor  an  escape  which  has  not  had 
a  hundred  prototypes.  These  volumes  will,  however,  beguile  a  tedious 
moment,  without  an  improper  lesson  or  a  bad  example.  Perhaps  Ari- 
ana should  not  have  indulged  the  violent  predilection  for  Charles  Falk- 
ner  •  but  her  judgement  and  good  sense  almost  expiate  the  error.  We 
fear,  indeed,  that  the  former  part  may  be  adopted,  while  the  reader 
loses  sight  of  the  other.  At  least  Che  ideal  attachment  is  carried  to» 
far. 
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MISCFXLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  47. — A  fat)  Ideas  on  highly  interesting  Subjects:  w>U 
worthy  the  Attention  of  every  Person  of  Taste,  who  tai.es 
Delight  in  the  fine  Arts,  and  in  elegant  Aniusemnt.  liy 
a  Lover  of  i:ic  Arts.     Svo.     6d.     Ridgcway.     1802. 

This  author's  ideas  are  twofold  : — In  the  first  place,  instead  of  a 
statue  to  the  late  duke  of  Bedford  or  Mr.  Pitt,  h«  would  propose  a  hand- 
some fulio  volume  of  a  few  sheets,  with  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  per- 
sonage to  be  thus  honoured,  and  a  characteristic  encomium  written  in 
several  languages.  In  the  second  place,  and  which  seems  his  favour 
rite  object,  he  proposes  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  late  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, not  onljrby  a  statue  in  the  centre  of  Russel- square,  but  by  the 
institution,  in  that  square,  of  annual  poney -races!  If  these  ideas  are 
adopted,  he  assures  us  that  '  they  will  be  instrumental  to  render  the 
metropolis  of  England,  far  more  than  it  now  is,  the  first  city  in  the 
world  for  ingenious  artists  and  splendid  recreations.'  We  have  read 
many  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  fine  arts,  but  none  in  which, 
the  author  has  so  ably  combined  the  interests  of  engravers,  painters, 
and  ponies. 

Art.  48.' — Renin)  ks  on  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  on  the  recent 
Progress  of  the  Law,  and  increase  of  Lawyers.  Dedicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Mcira.     Svo.      Is.     Burton.      1S03. 

This  is  a  more  furious  invective  against  law  and  lawyers  than  we 
have  ever  met  with  ;  but,  like  many  similar  productions  of  anger  and 
intemperance,  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  Some  truths 
are  told,  and  some  abuses  pointed  out,  which  merit  attention  ;  but 
;geration  is  so  obvious  in  other  passages,  that  the  reader  may  justly 
suspect  the  accuracy  of  the  whole. 

Art.  49. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Wonders  of  Nature.  Trans- 
lated principally  from  the  Work's  of  A.S.S.  Dchfiond,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physic  at  Bourges.  With  considerable  Additions 
from  Original  Manuscripts.  Including  every  important 
Phenomenon  in  Nature,  philosophically  and  physically  ex- 
plained. Forming  the  most  curious  Collection  qfthefVon- 
ders  of  Nature  ever  published.  The  whole  Alphabetically 
arranged:  together  with  a  complete  Index.  \2mo.  5s. 
Boards.     Hurst.     1S03. 

The  compilers  of  this  work  assure  us,  in  the  preface,  that  '  they 
have  been  careful  to  advance  nothing  but  on  the  most  respectable  au- 
thorities ;'  an  assertion  which,  we  are  afraid,  must  not  be  understood 
in  its  literal  meaning.  Authorities  innumerable  may  be  produced,  for 
the  grossest  fictions  that  ever  were  obtruded  on  the  public  in  timfs  of 
comparative  ignorance  and  credulity;  but,  when  they  are  repeated  in 
the  commencement,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  cannot  rind  that  re- 
spectability which  commands  belief.  Indeed  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  contents  of  this  work  are  ridiculous  stories  current  in  the  fifteenth 
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and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  publication  of  which  is  pernicious,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  supposed  to  deceive  the  present  generation  of  readers. 
Here  is  a  healthy  girl,  who  lived  rive  years  without  any  nourishment — 
a  girl  of  nine  years  old  delivered  of  a  boy — another  born  alive,  with- 
out head,  heart,  lungs,  arms,  diaphragm,  liver,  spleen,  &c. — women 
delivered  of  thornbacks,  rabbits,  bunches  of  eggs,  ice. — an  extraordi- 
nary eater,  who  devoured  a  writing-desk,  covered  with  iron  plates, 
with  pens,  penknife,  sand,  and  inkstand — a  Russian  peasant,  who  had 
fifty-seven  children  by  one  wife,  all  alive,  and  fifteen  by  a  second — • 
one  giant  forty-nine  feet  in  length,  and  another  sixty-nine — a  chicken 
with  a  human  countenance — a  dog  with  the  head  of  a  turkey-cock- 
pills  taken  by  a  woman,  which,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  purged 
the  husband  also — a  brain-fever  which  brought  on  fits  of  making 
verses. — Those  who  wish  to  study  '  the  Wonders  of  Nature'  in  such 
relations  and  by  such  proofs,  will  find,  in  this  work,  abundance  of 
matter  to  excite  surprise  and  play  upon  credulity.  It  is  but  justice  to 
add,  however,  that  some  articles,  translated  from  Delafond,  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a  proper  interest  in  the  phaenomena  of  nature. 

Art.  50. — A  Remonstrance  against  Inhumanity  to  Animals, 
end  particularly  against  the  savage  Practice  of  Ball-Baiting. 
By  Per  rival  Stockdale.     8vo.     Is.     Seeley.     1802. 

This  remonstrance  is  rather  declamatory  ;  but  the  practice  against 
which  the  author  inveighs,  cannot  perhaps  be  combated  by  too  many 
weapons.  His  appeals  to  the  feelings  are  sometimes  very  forcible ; 
and  the  instances  he  gives  of  some  late  bull-batings  are  too  atrocious 
riot  to  aid  his  humane  efforts  with  great  effect. — This  pamphlet  is  de- 
dicated to  the  electors  of  Norwich  j  and  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  add, 
that  the  character  of  their  late  representative  is  deeply  involved  in  the 
discussion. 

Art.  51. — A  Letter  to  His  Majesty,  and  one  to  Her  Majesty. 
By  Mr.  Brothers.  Also,  a  Poem,  with  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Fall  of  Eve.  And  an  Address  to  jive  eminent  Counsel- 
lors.    Svo.     2s.     Riebau.     1802. 

The  ravings  of  Mr.  Brothers  have  been  long  known  to  the  public  ; 
and  his  having  now  taken  a  poetical  turn  will  not  be  thought  to  afford 
much  hope  of  amendment.  In  this  pamphlet  the  reader  will  find  ex- 
amples hoth  of  poetry  and  prose  run  stark  mad  ;  but  the  search  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  a  waste  both  of  time  and  money. 

Art.  52. — Hints  to  Consumers  of  Wine:  on  the  Abuses  which 
enhance  the  Price  of  that  Article  :  their  Nature  and  Reme- 
dy. By  James  Walker.  Svo.   Vernor  and  Hoocl.   1802. 

The  hints  before  us  merit  every  regard:  expert*  kqu'mur ;  for  the 
plan  we  have  many  years  followed.  The  object  is  to  import  old  wine 
of  the  first  quality,  that  it  may  not  lie  long  in  the  wood,  in  this  coun- 
try, to  shrink  in  quantity,  and  to  waste  by  depositing  lees.  Let  the 
consumer,  then,  keep  it  in  his  own  cellar  for  use.  Even  at  this  time, 
the  best  wine  will  not,  in  this  way,  cost  more  than  thirty  shillings  per 
dozen. 
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Art.  53. — Miscellanea  #Fovq ;  containing,  amidst  a  Variety  of 
other  Matters  curious  and  interesting,  Remarks  on  Bos- 
weiVs  Johnsons  with  considerable  Additions,  and  some  new 
Anecdotes  of  that  extraordinary  Character:  a  Critique  on 
.Burger's  Leonora;  in  which  she  is  clearly  proved  of  English 
Extraction ;  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Read- 
ing and  Speaking  in  Public,  in  two  Parts.  By  S.  Whytet 
and  his  Son,  E.  A  .Why  te.  Svo.  ls.  6d.  Boards.  Dublin. 
1801. 

Light  table-talk,  occasionally  amusing,  but  too  vague  ancLdesultory 
to  interest  or  greatly  entertain.  We  remember  a  similar  collection 
from  the  elder  Mr.  Whyte,  of  the  same  completion — alter  et  idem. 

Art.  54. — The  Englishman^  Letters  relative  to  the  Trade 
between  Great-Britain  and  the  East-Indies.  In  which  the 
exclusive  Rights  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  the  Rights 
oj  the  private  Merchants,  under  the  Act  of  1793,  are  dis- 
cussed.    8vo.     Is.  6d.     Wright.      1802. 

The  author's  object,  in  these  letters,  he  has  him  self  explained,  and 
vve  shall  employ  his  own  words. 

*  My  plan,  in  the  letters  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
to  you  in  future,  is  to  inquire  dispassionately  into  the  nature  of  the  pri- 
vate trade  ;  to  trace  it  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time  ;  to  consider 
its  consequences  both  in  India  and  England  ;  to  examine  whether  the 
regulations  and  restraints  which  the  court  of  directors  formed  and  im- 
posed upon  it,  from  time  to  time,  were  wise  and  necessary,  or  inju- 
dicious and  impolitic  5  to  take  a  view  of  the  situation  of  the  trade  of 
foreign  nations,  and  to  investigate  the  rights,  and  privileges,  and  in- 
terest of  our  own  Company.  In  a  word,  I  mean  to  enter  into  so  full 
a  discussion  of  this  subject  of  private  trade,  as  shall  bring  the  whole  of 
i(  fairly  before  you,  and  enable  you,  if  my  ability  (with  the  assistance 
of  my  friends)  prove  equal  to  my  intention,  to  judge  of  its  good  or  ill 
effects  on  your  affairs,  aud  whether  you  should  join  with  your  direc- 
tors in  suppressing  it,  or  comply  with  the  petition  of  the  merchants  in 
encouraging  it  on  a  wise  and  liberal  scale.'     p.  4. 

Our  author,  of  course,  prefers  a  free  trade,  which  would  not  injure 
the  company  as  merchants,  and  be  highly  beneficial  to  them  as  so- 
vereigns. Undoubtedly  argument  is  on  the  same  side  j  but  on  which 
is  private  interest  and  power? — The  decision  will  answer  the  question. 

Art.  55. — Sexual  Morality.     By  a  Gentleman.     12mo.     £s. 

Wallis.     1802. 

The  late  revolution  in  sentiments  and  manners,  originating  in  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  has  produced  a  corresponding  one  in  what  is 
here  called  '  sexual  morality.'  Mrs.  Wollstonecraft's  work  contained 
the  principles,  and  became  the  code,  of  this  new  system.  The  great 
source  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  leading  principle  of  the  change 
in  our  system  of  sexual  morality,  is    the   infidelity    of  the  modern 
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.Frenchmen  ;  and  on  this  subject  our  author  enlarges  vvuh  success, 
tracing  its  various  ramifications  with  suffii  sion.     He  then 

proceeds  to  point  out  the  precepts  and  maxims  of  sexual  morality  in 
different  situations.  His  statements,  however,  arc  so  diffuse,  and  his 
manner  so  vague,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  him  :  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, were  there  any  display  of  abilities  in  the  wor!;,  we  should  su- 
spect him  to  be  an  enemy  in  disguise.  Of  thi-,  indeed,  we  must  ulti- 
mately acquit  him  ;  but  his  descriptions  are  100  partial  and  free,  and 
v/e  perceive  little  judgement  in  any  of  the  laws  promulgated  in  this 
work. 

Art.  56'. —  Candid  Observations  on  Mrs.  11.  Mare's  Schools: 
in  which  is  considered  their  supposed  Connection  with  Metho~ 
dism.  Becommended  to  the  Attention  of  the  Public  in  gene- 
ral; and  particularly  to  the  Clergy.     By  the  Rev. 

». .     svo.     9d.     Hatchard.  "  1802. 

This  writer  vindicates  the  propriety  *>f  schools  for  children ;  in  which 
eVfery  one  will  join  him.  Though  he  views  methodism  with  a  more 
favourable  eye  than  will  be  generally  acceptable,  yet  his  advice  is 
sound — that  persons  should  be  on  their  guard  against  indiscriminate 
charges  of  methodism,  lest  they  drive  many  worthy  members  of  the 
establishment  into  that  very  error  which  they  peculiarly  reprobate.  In 
the  case  of  the  schools,  he  does  not  seem  sufficiently  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  being  confined  to  teachers  of  the  established  church, 
under  its  authorised  ministers. 

Art.  57.—  The  Force  of  Contrast  continued:  or  Extracts  and 
Animadversions,  With  occasional  Strictures  on  the  Con- 
traster  and  others  of  Mr.  Bere's  Opponents.  And  Observa- 
tions on  the  Effects  of  Mrs.  11.  Mores  Schools.  To  which 
is  added.,  a  Postscript,  on  the  Editors  of  the  British  Critic. 

'*  JRespectfdlij submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  those  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  Blagdon  Controversy.  By  a 
Friend  of  the  Establishment..    Svo.     2s.     Hurst.     1802. 

He  must  have  great  patience  and  resolution  who  can  wade  through 
tfcese  prolix  remarks  on  the  Blagdon  controversy. 

art.  58.  —  A  -Review   of  the   Anti-Jacobin,    Critical,    and 

Monthly  Review,,  with  some  preliminary  Remarks  on  the 

'  igin,  Advantages,  Disadvatitages,  and  Importance  of  li- 

y  Journals,   extracted  from  the   Christian   Observer^ 

With  a  few  Additions  and  Alterations.  Svo,  Is.    Hatchard, 

1803, 

*"  The  intention  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  is  to  cry  down  three  re- 
views, in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  having  formed  a  connexion  with 
a  fourth.     For  ourselves,  we  pity  the  assistance  he  seems  capable  of 
ling  to  any:;  and  kugh  at  the  resentment  displayed  in  his  preseqjj 
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Art.  I. — Journal  of  the  late  Campaign  in  Egypt ;  including 
])escriptions  of  that  Country,  and  of  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
Malta,  Marmorice,  and  Maori;  with  an  Appendix;  con- 
taining Official  Papers  and  Documents :  by  Thomas  Walsh, 
Captain  in  his  Majesty's  Ninety-Third  Regiment  of  Foot, 
Uc.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  of  Antiquities, 
Views,  Costumes,  Plans,  Positions,  Kc  4to.  3/.  3s.  Boards. 
Cadell  and  Da  vies.     1803. 


JL  HIS  tale  has  been  so  often  told,  that,  without  novelty 
of  event  or  of  language,  it  must  disgust.  We  meet,  in  the 
Volume  before  us,  with  little  of  either:  as  a  journal,  it  is, 
perhaps,  still  less  interesting  than  Mr.  Anderson's,  and,  as  a 
military  history,  greatly  inferior  to  sir  Robert  Wilson's  work. 
Yet,  in  some  respects,  it  rises  considerably  above  both ;  we 
mean,  on  account  of  its  valuable  plans  and  maps.  One  de- 
sideratum in  former  works  of  this  kind  is  here  supplied ;  viz. 
a  map  of  Malta.  Had  it  appeared  before,  it  might  have 
saved  us  no  small  trouble.  To  conclude,  however,  the  sub- 
ject of  these  useful  and  ornamental  appendages,  we  may 
remark  that  they  are  very  unequal.  The  coloured  plates, 
though  striking  and  characteristic,  are  inelegant  daubings. 
The  views,  on  the  whole,  are  satisfactory,  though,  in  some 
instances,  defective:  the  charts,  the  maps  and  plans  of  the 
different  actions,  almost  unexceptionably  meritorious.  The 
plates  Ure  numerous,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  forty-nine 
sub'iects,  in  thirty-five  plates. 

As  the  title  imports,  the  work  is  a  journal  of  the  campaign, 
from  the  period  of  sailing  from  Gibraltar,  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  Egypt,  which  formed  its  theatre;  to  which  is 
added  a  short  account  of  that  singular  country,  and  of  the  py- 
ramids, collected  in  a  tour  to  Cairo.  Each  bay  and  island  claims 
a  share  of  the  author's  attention;  and,  of  Malta,  the  historical 
account  is  somewhat  too  extensive  and  hackneyed.  We  know 
not  the  precise  object  which  engages  the  attention  of  our  <ro- 
vernment  in  the  present  dispute :  yet  it  may  be  worth  ob- 
serving, that,  since,  in  our  new  commercial  regulations, 
("kit.  Rev.  Vol.  37.  April,  1803 .  2  C 
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the  want  of  a  free  port,  like  Leghorn,  will  be  severely  felt, 
Malta  may,  perhaps,  supply  its  place.  The  island  of  Elba 
•was  undoubtedly  the  spot  for  an  emporium  of  this  kind  ;  and 
its  port  would  contain  the  whole  navy  of  England.  It  was, 
however,  not  to  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Italian  republic ; 
and,  we  believe,  was  resigned,  with  great  reluctance,  by 
our  ministers.  Malta  is  undoubtedly  too  distant:  but  the 
advantages,  lost  by  Spain  and  the  western  coast  of  Italv, 
in  consequence  of  this  situation,  are  compensated  by  its 
vicinity  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  the.  Grecian  islands,  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  Italy.  We  strongly  suspect  that  the  advan- 
tages of  Malta,  in  this  view,  have  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. They  have,  however,  been  placed  in  a  train  where 
they  will  claim  more  attention  than  in  these  pages  ;^  and 
may,  perhaps,  supersede  the  projected  purchase  of  Sardi- 
nia, whose  harbour  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  ot  Porto 
Ferrajo,  or  of  Malta.  In  the  shifting  politics  of  the  present 
day,  all  is,  nevertheless,  uncertain;  and  Malta  may  still  be  re- 
signed, before  these  observations  can  find  their  way  trom  the 
press. 

It  is  time  to  leave  speculation,  and  to  folIoAv  our  author  and 
the  forces.  The  first  interesting  passage  that  we  meet,  is 
the  picturesque  description  of  the  Bay  of  Marmorice. 

<  The  entrance  into  this  singularly  beautiful  haven,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently spacious  to  contain  all  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  is,  as  I  before 
observed,  narrow,  lying  between  two  ranges  of  steep  mountains,  that 
extend  to  the  sea  shore.  From  this  the  view  opens  at  once  upon  a 
sheet  of  unruffled  water,  nearly  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  sur-. 
rounded  by  lofty  hills,  rising  one  above  the  other  like  an  amphithe- 
atre, most  of  them  thickly  covered  with  trees,  composing  the  richest 
variety  of  shades,  and  reaching  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 
into  which  some  of  them  actually  dip  their  pendent  branches.  In 
other  parts  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  huge  masses  of  rock,  broken 
and  rugged,  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  vegetation  on  them,  project  into 
the  water,  varying  the  scene,  and  adding  considerably  to  it's  wild 
sublimity;  while  beyond  the  woody  hills  prodigious  masses  ot  barren 
mountains  appear,  rising  one  above  the  other  in  pleasing  confusion, 
with  here  and  there  scattered  clumps  of  trees,  climbing  almost  to  the 

top. 

*  To  attempt  describing  all  the  varieties  of  this  immense  scenery  ot 
wood  and  mountain,  where  every  change  of  position  gives  a  new  out- 
line and  fresh  tints  to  please  the  eye,  would  be  a  vain  effort;  but  the 
view  is  most  particularly  beautiful  and  sublime,  when,  on  a  calm  even- 
ing, the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  throwing  over  the  surrounding  scene- 
ry a  rich  and  glossy  stream  of  light,  display  a  'magnificence  beyond  the 
utmost  stretch  of  fancy,  and  equally  above  the  delineation  of  the  pen- 
cil.'    p.  45. 

The  town  and  castle  of  Marmorice,  with  the  adjacent 
mountains,  are  represented  in  a  plate.     We  forgot  to  re- 
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ftiark,  that,  in  treating  of  Rhodes,  our  author  follows  the 
ancient  fable,  in  supposing  the  celebrated  Colossus  to  have 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  with  one  leg  on  each 
shore ;  though  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  famous 
statue  of  the  sun  was  near  the  harbour  only,  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea. 

In  the  gulf  of  Maori,  our  author  describes  and  delineates 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre  at  Teimessus.  The 
town,  from  the  extent  of  these  remains,  might,  in  his  opi- 
nion, hare  contained  from  about  twenty  to  twenty-fivs 
thousand  inhabitants. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  in  the  voyage  to  Egypt,  or  in 
the  eventful  actions  of  the  13th  and  the  21st  of  March.  We 
see  little  added  to,  or  different  from,  former  accounts;  and 
the  narrative  is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  explicit,  as  that 
in  sir  Robert  Wilson's  work.  Perhaps  we  have  not  under- 
stood the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  dromedary  corps,  so 
Avell  as  it  is  explained  in  the  following  passage. 

'  The  French  had  been  followed,  ever  since  they  left  El  Och,  by  a 
body  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  Arabs  on  horseback,  who  annoyed 
them  excessively,  and  prevented  their  sending  out  reconnoitring  par- 
ties, as  these,  once  separated  from  the  main  body,  would  soon  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  inveterate  animosity.  The  reafiment  of  dro- 
medaries  had  been  a  very  useful  corps  to  the  French.  Jt  was  com- 
posed of  picked  men,  chosen  from  the  whole  army,  who,  mounted 
upon  these  very  swift  animals,  were  employed  in  pursuing  the  Arabs 
through  the  desert,  and  overtaking  them  where  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  any  other  troops.  Tribes  of  Arabs  retiring  into  the  deep- 
est parts  of  the  desert,  where  they  thought  themselves  secure,  were 
soon  dispersed  by  them,  and  their  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  some- 
times as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand,  became  the  property  of  the 
captors,  among  whom  the  value  was  afterward  divided.  By  these 
means,  several  individuals  of  this  corps  had  accumulated  to  the  amount 
©f  forty  or  fifty  thousand  livres,  [sixteen  or  twenty  hundred  gui- 
neas] with  which  they  were  very  glad  to  return  to  France.  I  have 
heard  it  confidently  asserted,  that,  when  attacked  by  a  very  superiour 
force  of  Arabs,  the  men  dismounted  from  their  dromedaries,  and, 
making  them  lie  down,  placed  themselves  behind  them,  the  animal 
thus  serving  as  a  parapet  to  his  rider.'     p.  133. 

The  following  account  of  the  capoutan  pacha  merits  our 
particular  attention,  as  he  may  become  an  important  per- 
sonage in  future  political  scenes. 

'  The  capoutan  pacha  has  displayed,  in  the  present  campaign  at 
least,  his  military  qualifications,  which  have  obtained  him  high  re- 
nown in  this  country,  but  which  dwindle  away  when  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  talents  of  an  European  commander. 

'  An  ambition  spurning  the  idea  of  a  rival,  prodigal  generosity,  ac- 
tivity   indefatigable,    great  penetration,    a   marked   predilection    for 
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every  thing  European,  and  a  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  every 
one  immediately  about  him,  are  the  best  and  most  prominent  features 
in  his  character;  but  to  his  education  in  the  seraglio  he  owes  the  op- 
posite and  dark  side  of  his  character,  profound  dissimulation,  and  a 
deep  spirit  of  intrigue. 

'  He  has  great  interest  at  Constantinople,  derived  from  his  own 
abilities,  and  from  his  relationship  to  the  sultan,  one  of  whose  sisters 
is  his  wife.  He  is  violent  in  his  hatred  to  the  person  who  has  suffi- 
cient penetration  to  develop  his  character,  or  his  view?;  but  as  his 
animosity  increases,  he  puts  on  a  semblance  of  friendship  more  attrac- 
tive, and  the  mask  of  kindness  never  falls  off,  till  his  enemy  is  en- 
ticed into  the  snare. 

1  Still  he  is  the  only  man  now  among  the  Turks,  who  possesses 
enlarged  ideas  in  politics.  He  has  been  able  to  place  the  Turkish  na- 
vy on  a  footing  far  more  respectable,  than  when  he  was  put  at  it's 
head;  and  there  is  not  one  Turkish  commander,  except  himself,  who 
has  disciplined  his  troops  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  He  has  now 
under  his  orders  two  very  good  regiments,  those  of  Abdallah  and  So- 
liman  Aga,  commanded  indeed  by  Germans,  but  owing  much  of  their 
regularity  to  his  own  superintendance. 

*  The  capoutan  pacha  has  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  vizier, 
which  he  does  not  endeavour  to  conceal.  He  took  great  pains  to  keep 
his  army  separate,  and  always  wished  that  the  prowess  of  his  troops 
should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  vizier's  forces.  His  pride  told 
him,  that  he  could  not  lose  by  the  comparison. 

c  The  vivacity  of  his  mind  inclines  him  rather  to  the  French  than 
to  the  English,  and  should  he  succeed  in  his  views  of  being  appointed 
vizier,  to  which  situation  his  talents  and  ambition  lead  him,  his  first 
act  would  probably  be  to  consolidate  an  amicable  treaty  with  France, 
and  endeavour  to  establish  a  regular  and  well  disciplined  army  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  by  introducing  European  officers.  He  will  probably 
succeed  in  many  of  his  plans,  unless  continual  fatigue,  excess  in  opi- 
um, or  intrigues,  cut  him  oif  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 

'  There  is  one  person  in  whore  he  reposes  the  utmost  confidence, 
and  whom  on  all  occasions  he  consults.  This  is  Isaak  Bey,  a  man  of 
deep  and  low  cunning,  who  has  been  at  Paris,  and  is  a  complete 
Frenchman.  He  will  most  likely  succeed  his  patron,  the  capoutan 
pacha,  in  his  situation.'     P.  146. 

Pompev's  Pillar  has  shared  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
English  officer?,  who  have  discovered  an  inscription  on  its 
base.     The  whole  account  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  In  a  former  part  of  this  work  I  had  mentioned  it  was  plainly  dis- 
cernible, that  there  had  been  an  inscription  on  the  western  face  of  the 
pedestal  of  the  pillar  near  Alexandria,  commonly  called  Pompev's, 
though  this  has  been  flatly  denied  by  some  travellers.  This  inscrip- 
tion, however,  was  in  such  a  state  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  in- 
defatigable ardour  could  hope  to  decipher  it ;  yet  it  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  able  and  unremitting  exertions  of  the  honourable  cap- 
tain Dundas,  of  the  royal  staff  corps,  and  lieutenant  Desade,  of  the 
queen's  German  regiment,  the  latter  of  whom,  during  the  campaign 
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in  Egypt,  served  as  aide  de  camp  to  major  general  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  as 
he  has  since  under  the  earl  of  Cavan  :  by  whom  this  valuable  disco- 
very, which  ascertains  to  whom  and  by  whom  the  pillar  was  erected, 
has  just  been  brought  to  England.  These  gentlemen,  by  visiting  the 
pillar  repeatedly,  during  the  few  moments  when  the  sun  shone  in  such 
a  direction  upon  the  pedestal  as  to  mark  the  letters  by  their  shade, 
were  enabled  to  discriminate  them  one  after  another.  Thus  they  ex- 
ecuted a  task,  in  six  weeks,  which  none  of  the  French  savans  or  lite- 
rati appear  even  to  have  attempted  during  their  long  stay  in  the  coun- 
try. I  shall  give  the  inscription  first  as  it  was  made  out  by  these  offi- 
cers, and  then  as  the  deficient  letters  have  been  supplied  by  the  rev. 
Mr.  Hayter,  at  Naples,  who  is  laudably  employed  in  deciphering  the 
manuscripts  found  in  Herculaneum.  To  these  I  shall  subjoin  an  En- 
glish translation. 

TO 00TATONAYTOKPATOPA 

TONIIOAIOYXON  AA£3ANAP€IAC 

AIOK-  HIANONTON TON" 

1IO CITAPXOC  AirYHTOY 


TON  T1MICOTATON  AYTOKPATOPA 
TOxVnOAlOYXON  AA€SANAP€IAC 
AIOK  AHTI ANON  TON  C€B  ACTON 

iiontioc  enAPXoc  aityiitoy 

"hpockynci" 

'  Translation. 

«  TO  DIOCLETIANUS  AUGUSTUS 

MOST  ADORABLE  EMPEROR, 

THE  TUTELAR  DEITY  OF  ALEXANDRIA, 

PONTIUS,  PREFECT  OF  EGYPT, 

CONSECRATES  THIS. 

"VVe  think  Mr.  Hayter,  whose  classical  knowledge  Ave  are 
well  acquainted  with,  and  highly  respect,  did  not  furnish 
tins  translation,  nor  authorise  our  author  to  add,  that  the 
inscription  shows  to  whom,  and  by  whom,  this  pillar  was 
erected.  In  every  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  honour  of 
an  emperor  or  a  hero,  the  dative  case  is  always  employed  ; 
but  w^wnii)  is,  we  believe,  never  used  with  a  dative,  except 
in  the  New  Testament ;  nor  is  the  word  ever  employed  in  an 
inscription.  This,  however,  only  militates  against  the  use 
of  the  supplied  Avoid  -a^wm  ;  but  the  remark  holds  with  re- 
spect to  the  pillar  being  erected  to  Diocletian.  The  sen- 
tence may  be  concluded  in  many  other  ways.  We  shall 'not 
add  our  conjectures,  but  only  remark  that  the  disputed 
point  is  by  no  means  elucidated. 

2C3 
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The  journey  to  Cairo  offers  nothing  particularly  interest- 
ing, except  the  plates>  which  represent  views  of  Cairo,  Gi- 
zeh,  &c.  drawn  with  elegance  and  precision.  There  are 
views,  also,  of  Joseph's  well,  and  the  different  mechanical 
means  of  raising  the  waters  of  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of 
inundation.  We  cannot  omit  oar  author's  description  of  the 
pyramids,  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  record  the  impression 
these  stupendous  remains  make  on  different  minds. 

*  The  country  was  almost  all  under  water,  and  from  the  spot  where 
we  landed  we  had  about  a  mile  to  walk,  over  a  heavy  sand,  lo  the 
great  pyramid.  As  we  approached  these  most  ancient  and  astonish- 
ing of  all  antiquities,  we  were  surprised  not  to  find  their  bulk  increase 
in  appearance ;  and,  what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  when  at  the 
distanee  of  two  hundred  yards,  the  stones,  with  which  they  are  built, 
seemed  to  our  eyes  no  larger  than  common  bricks  :  but  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  first  pyramid,  which  is  the  largest,  we  were 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  immense 
labour  and  expense,  with  which  these  admirable  monuments  must  have 
been  raised.  Those  stones,  which  at  so  short  a  distance  had  appeared 
so  small,  were  now  transformed  into  masses  four  feet  square,  and  two 
in  height.  To  what  this  illusion  is  to  be  ascribed,  whether  to  the 
power  of  perspective,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  these  structures  are 
built,  each  course  of  stones  receding  from  that  beneath  ;t,  till  they  ar- 
rive at  the  top,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

'  Several  large  heaps  of  stone,  of  the  same  kind  and  size  as  those 
used  in  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  are  collected  around  them.  This 
stone  is  of  a  soft  nature,  and  in  appearance  not  unlike  chalk. 

'  The  construction  of  these  massive  monuments,  built  with  all  the 
proportions  necessary  to  ensure  their  durability,  though  not  a  master- 
piece of  elegance,  is  surely  one  of  art ;  as  neither  the  force  of  winds 
and  storms,  the  gradual  decay  of  time,  nor  the  spoiling  hand  of  man, 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  shake  them.  Even  at  this  remote  period 
from  the  time  when  they  were  erected,  the  toil  and  cost,  that  must  at- 
tend their  demolition,  would  be  incredible. 

'  From  the  pyramids  we  proceeded  to  that  monstrous  figure,  the 
sphinx.  The  face  of  it  has  been  most  savagely  mutilated,  and  only 
retains  enough  of  its  former  features,  to  allow  you  to  guess  what  it 
once  was.  The  French,  having  cleared  the  sand  all  around  the  foun- 
dation, have  enabled  us  to  ascertain,  that  it  never  had  a  body  connected 
to  it,  as  was  generally  imagined.'     p.  x.'4-O. 

The  c  views1  of  the  pyramids  merit  commendation. 

A  few  concluding  observations  on  the  Nile,  the  climate, 
and  population,  of  Egypt,  are  added,  which  convey  no  new 
information.  They  are  illustrated  with  coloured  plates,  bold 
but  incorrect. 

The  appendix  contains  the  various  returns  and  dispatches 
of  the  commanders,  with  the  papers  found  in  the  pocket  of 

>peral  Roize,  who  fell  the  21st  of  March  ;  and  a  very  can- 
id  account  of  the  siege  of  Cairo,  by  general  Beliiard,  aj.-. 
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ready  published.     In  short,  we  find  every  document  which 
is  necessary  to  remove  doubt  or  skepticism. 


Art.  IT.  —  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St.  Lau- 
rence, through  the  Continent  of  North  America,  Kc.  By 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  Esq.  {Continued from  Vol.  XXXV. 
New  Arr.p.  130. 

WE  return  to  these  Voyages,  though  -without  great  cu- 
riosity, since,  having  completed  the  subject  in  a  geogra- 
phical view,  the  particular  events  cannot  expect  to  be 
found  very  interesting.  In  the  first  journey,  whose  course, 
in  general,  we  traced  (p.  123),  we  find  few  circumstances 
which  can  detain  us.  Scattered  tribes  of  savages,  in  the 
higher  latitudes,  with  few  resources  of  ingenuity,  and  as 
few  powers  of  mind,  meet  us  in  different  directions.  Their 
huts  are  rude  constructions,  their  arts  but  trivial.  The  fish- 
eries are  their  chief  support,  though  the)-  are  occasionally 
hunters.  The  beaver  does  not  appear  to  be  a  frequent  inha- 
bitant of  the  high  northern  region  through  which  our  author 
traveled  ;  and  the  skin  of  a  moose-deer  was  there  considered 
as  a  present  of  peculiar  value.  Slave  Lake,  which  lies  in  a 
more  genial  climate  (about  61°  north  latitude),  abounds  with 
a  variety  of  animals  ;  and  we  shall  select  a  short  account  of 
our  traveler's  observations  in  this  spot : — they  were  made  in 
June  1789. 

*  The  course  of  this  river'  (Slave  River)  *  is  meandering,  and  tends 
to  the  north,  and  in  about  ten  miles  falls  into  the  Slave  Lake,  where 
we  arrived  at  nine  in  the  morning,  when  we  found  a  great  change  in 
the  weather,  as  it  was  become  extremely  cold.  The  lake  was  entire- 
ly covered  with  ice,  and  did  not  seem  in  any  degree  to  have  given  way, 
but  near  the  shore.  The  gnats  and  muskitoes,  which  were  very  trou- 
blesome during  our  passage  along  the  river,  did  not  venture  to  accom- 
pany us  to  this  colder  region. 

'  The  banks  of  the  river  both  above  and  below  the  rapids,  were  on 
both  sides  covered  with  the  various  kinds  of  wood  common  to  this 
country  ;  particularly  the  western  side;  the  land  being  lower  and  con- 
sisting of  a  rich  black  soil.  This  artificial  ground  is  carried  down  by 
the  stream,  and  rests  upon  drift  wood,  so  as  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet 
deep.  The  eastern  banks  are  more  elevated,  and  the  soil  a  yellow  clay 
mixed  with  gravel  ;  so  that  the  trees  are  neither  so  large  or  numerous 
as  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  ground  was  not  thawed  above  fourteen 
inches  in  depth  ;  notwithstanding  the  leaf  was  at  its  full  growth;  while 
along  the  lake  there  was  scarcely  any  appearance  of  verdure. 

'  The  Indians  informed  me,  that,  at  a  very  small  distance  from  ei- 
ther bank  of  the  river,  are  very  extensive  plains,  frequented  by  large 
herds  of  buffaloes  ;  while  the  moose  and  rein-deer  keep  in  the  woods 
that  border  on  it.     The  beavers,  which  are  in  great  numbers,  build 
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their  habitations  in  the  small  lakes  and  rivers,  as,  in  the  larger  stream?, 
the  ice  carries  every  thing  along  with  it,  during  the  spring.  The  mud 
banks  in  the  river  are  covered  with  wild  fowl ;  and  we  this  morning 
killed  two  swans,  ten  geese,  and  one  beaver,  without  suffering  the 
delay  of  an  hour  :  so  that  we  might  have  soon  filled  the  canoe  with 
them,  if  that  had  been  our  object.'     p.  7. 

From  Slave  Lake,  Mr.  Mackenzie  proceeds,  in  a  western 
direction,  to  the  mountains,  through  a  river  to  which  his 
own  name  is  affixed.  This  river,  on  reaching  the  higher 
grounds,  assumes  a  northernly  direction,  and  falls  into  the 
North  Sea.  He  seems  not  to  have  seen  the  sea  ;  but  its  vi- 
cinity Avas  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  tides.  Whale  Island, 
the  Thule  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  is  nearly  in  694°.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  description  of  the  Indians  in  latitude  65 iv — some- 
what to  the  south  of  the  point  where  the  great  Bear  River, 
from  the  east,  joins  Mackenzie's  River,  or  rather  diverges 
from  it,  in  a  western  course. 

'  During  our  short  stay  with  these  people,  they  amused  us  with 
dancing,  which  they  accompanied  with  their  voices  ;  but  neither  their 
sono-  ox  their  dance  possessed  much  variety.  The  men  and  women 
formed  a  promiscuous  ring.  The  former  have  a  bone  dagger  or  piece 
of  stick  between  the  fingers  cf  the  right  hand,  which,  they  keep  ex- 
tended above  the  head,  in  continual  motion  :  the  left  they  seldom  raise 
so  high,  but  work  it  backwards  and  forwards  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion ;  w.iile  they  leap  about  and  throw  themselves  into  various  antic 
postures,  to  the  measure  of  their  music,  always  bringing  their  heels 
close  to  each  other  at  every  pause.  The  men  occasionally  howl  in  imi- 
tation of  some  animal,  and  he  who  continues  this  violent  exercise  for 
the  longest  period,  appears  to  be  conside  r<  *  as  the  best  performer.  The 
women  suffer  their  arms  to  hang  as  without  the  power  of  motion. 
They  are  a  meagre,  ugly,  ill-made  people,  particularly  about  the  legs, 
which  are  very  clumsy  and  covered  with  scabs.  The  latter  circum- 
stance proceeds  probably  from  their  habitually  roasting  them  before 
the  fire.  Many  of  them  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  unhealthy  state, 
which  is  owing,  as  I  imagine,  to  their  natural  filthiness.  They  are 
of  a  moderate  stature,  and  as  far  as  could  be  discovered,  through  the 
coat  of  dirt  and  grease  that  covers  them,  are  of  a  fairer  complexion 
than  the  generality  of  Indians  who  are  the  natives  of  warmer  cli- 
mates. 

4  Some  of  them  have  their  hair  cf  a  great  length  3  while'others  suf- 
fer a  long  tress  to  fall  behind,  and  the  rest  is  cut  so  short  as  to  expose 
their  ears,  but  no  other  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  it.  The  beards 
of  some  of  the  old  men  were  long,  and  the  rest  had  them  pulled  out  by 
the  roots,  so  that  not  an  hair  could  be  seen  on  their  chins.  The  men 
have  two  double  lines,  either  black  or  blue,  tattooed  upon  each  cheek, 
from  the  ear  to  the  nose.  The  gristle  of  the  latter  is  perforated  so  as 
to  admit  a  goose-quill  or  a  small  piece  of  wood  to  be  passed  through 
the  orifice.  Their  clothing  is  made  of  the  dressed  skins  of  the  rein  or 
moose-deer,  though  more  commonly  of  the  former.  These  they  pre- 
pare in  the  hair  for  whiter,  and  make  shirts  of  both,  which  reach  to 
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the  middle  of  their  thighs.  Some  of  them  are  decorated  with  an  em- 
broidery of  very  neat  workmanship  with  porcupine  quills  and  the  hair 
of  the  moose,  coloured  red,  black,  yellow,  and  white.  Their  upper 
garments  are  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole  body,  with  a  fringe 
round  the  bottom,  and  are  used  bath  sleeping  and  awake.  Their  leg- 
gins  come  halfway  up  the  thigh,  and  are  sewed  to  their  shoes  :  they 
are  embroidered  round  the  ancle,  and  upon  every  seam.  The  dress  of 
the  women  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  men.  The  former  have  no  co- 
vering on  their  private  parts,  except  a  tassel  of  leather  which  dangles 
from  a  small  cord,  as  it  appears,  to  keep  off  the  flies,  which  would 
otherwise  be  very  troublesome.  Whether  circumcision  be  practised 
among  them,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  the  appearance  of  it  was 
general  among  those  whom  I  saw.'     p.  35. 


'  Their  lodges  are  of  a  very  simple  structure  :  a  few  poles  supported 
by  a  fork,  and  forming  a  semicircle  at  the  bottom,  with  some  branched 
or  a  piece  of  bark  as  a  covering,  constitutes  the  whole  of  their  native 
architecture.  They  build  two  of  these  huts  facing  each  other,  and 
make  the  fire  between  them.  The  furniture  harmonises  with  the  build- 
ings ;  they  have  a  few  dishes  of  wood,  bark,  or  horn  ;  the  vessels  in 
which  they  cook  their  victuals,  are  in  the  shape  of  a  gourd,  narrow  at 
the  top  and  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  of  watapc,  fabricated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  hold  water,  which  is  made  to  boil  by  putting  a  succession 
of  red-hot  stones  into  it.  These  vessels  contain  from  two  to  six  gal- 
lons. They  have  a  number  of  small  leather  bags  to  hold  their  embroi- 
dered work,  lines,  and  nets.  They  always  keep  a  large  quantity  of 
the  fibres  of  willo\*  bark,  which  they  work  into  thread  on  their  thighs. 
Their  nets  are  from  three  to  forty  fathoms  in  length,  and  from  thir- 
teen to  thirty-six  meshes  in  depth.  The  short  deep  ones  they  set  in 
the  eddy  current  of  rivers,  and  the  long  ones  in  the  lakes.  They  like- 
wise make  Jines  of  the  sinews  of  the  rein-deer,  and  manufacture  their 
hooks  from  wood,  horn,  or  bone.  Their  arms  and  weapons  for  hunt- 
ing, are  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  daggers,  and  pogamagans,  or  clubs. 
The  bows  are  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  the  strings  are  of 
sinews  or  raw  skins.  The  arrows  are  two  feet  and  an  half  long,  in- 
cluding the  barb,  which  is  variously  formed  of  bone,  horn,  flint,  iron, 
or  copper,  and  are  winged  with  three  feathers.  The  pole  of  the  spears 
js  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  pointed  with  a  barbed  bone  of  ten 
inches.  With  this  weapon  they  strike  the  rein-deer  in  the  water.  The 
daggers  are  flat  and  sharp-pointed,  about  twelve  inches  long,  and  made 
of  horn  or  bone.  The  pogamagon  is  made  of  the  horn  of  the  rein- 
deer, the  branches  being  all  cut  off,  except  that,  which  forms  the  ex- 
tremity. This  instrument  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  is  employed 
to  dispatch  their  enemies  in  battle,  and  such  animals  as  they  catch  in 
snares  placed  for  that  purpose.  These  are  about  three  fathom  lonf, 
and  are  made  of  the  green  skin  of  the  rein  or  moose-deer,  but  in  such 
small  strips,  that  it  requires  from  ten  to  thirty  strands  to  make  this 
cord,  which  is  not  thicker  than  a  cod-line ;  and  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist any  animal  that  can  be  entangled  in  it.  Snares  or  nooses  are  also 
made  of  sinews  to  take  lesser  animals,  such  as  hares  and  white  par- 
tridges, which  are  very  numerous.  Their  axes  are  manufactured  of  a 
piece  of  brown  oi  grey  stone  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  two 
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?nches  thick.  The  inside  is  flat,  and  the  outside  round  and  tapering 
to  an  edge,  an  inch  wide.  They  are  fastened  by  the  middle  with  the 
fkt  side  inwards  to  an  handle  two  feet  long,  with  a  cord  of  green  skin. 
This  is  the  tool  with  which  they  split  their  wood,,  and  we  believe,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  among  them.'     p.  37. 

These  Indians,  as  well  as  their  more  southern  neighbours, 
^'ere  extravagant  in  their  stories  of  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers  of  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  The  river  is  repre- 
sented as  full  of  rapids,  abounding  in  manitous  or  spirits  ; 
and  the  extent  of  the  journey  as  being  so  great,  that  old  age 
would  overtake  them  before  they  could  arrive  at  its  termina* 
Hon.  In  the  higher  latitudes,  the  manners  are  more  nearly 
those  of  the  Esquimaux,  from  whom  they  are  at  no  great 
jlistance  on  the  north-east,  and  whom  they  seem  greatly  to 
dread.  We  need  not  stay  to  enlarge  on  the  naked  dreary 
appearance  of  these  northern  regions,  or  on  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  shall  add  the  short  account  of  what  our 
voyagers  last  saw  from  Whale  Island. 

'  We  landed  at  the  boundary  of  our  voyage  in  this  direction,  and 
as  soon  as  the  tents  were  pitched  I  ordered  the  nets  to  be  set,  when  I 
proceeded  with  the  English  chief  to  the  highest  part  of  the  island, 
from  which  we  discovered  the  solid  ice,  extending  from  the  south-west 
by  compass  to  the  eastward.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the 
south-westward,  we  could  dimly  perceive  a  chain  of  mountains, 
stretching  further  to  the  north  than  the  edge  of  the  ice,  at  the  distance 
of  upwards  of  twenty  leagues.  To  the  eastward  we  saw  many  islands, 
and  in  our  progress  we  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  white  par? 
tridges,  now  become  brown.  There  were  also  flocks  of  very  beautiful 
plovers,  and  I  found  the  nest  of  one  of  them  with  four  eggs.  White 
owls,  likewise,  were  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  :  but  the  dead, 
as  well  as  the  living,  demanded  our  attention,  for  we  came  to  the 
grave  of  one  of  the  natives,  by  which  lay  a  bow,  a  paddle,  and  a 
spear.  The  Indians  informed  me  that  they  landed  on  a  small  island, 
about  four  leagues  from  hence,  where  they  had  seen  the  tracks  of  two 
men,  that  were  quite  fresh  ;  they  had  also  found  a  secret  store  of 
train  oil,  and  several  bones  of  white  bears  were  scattered  about  the 
place  where  it  was  hid.  The  wind  was  now  so  high  that  it  was  im- 
practicable for  us  to  visit  the  nets.'     p.  60. 

In  these  regions  the  travelers  stay  some  time,  pursuing  the 
■whales  when  practicable,  and  supplying  themselves  with 
food  from  the  river,  by  means  of  their  nets,  and  from  the 
air,  by  their  fire-arms.  The  animals  of  these  regions  are 
rein-deer,  bears,  wolvcreens,  martens,  foxes,  hares,  and 
white  buffaloes  ;  but.  the  latter  are  only  found  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  west.  The  Esquimaux  are  represented  as  trea- 
cherous and  cruel  :  with  them,  the  Indians  have  frequent 
contests  j  and  the  former  appear  to  be.  in  many  respects,  a 
more  intelligent  and  ingenious  race.     The  Esquimaux  men 
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tioned  their  having  seen  canoes  full  of  white  men,  eight  or 
ten  rears  ago,  to  the  westward,  which  were  probably  some 
of  the  seamen  of  captain  Cook.  In  these  high  latitudes, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  remarks  that  the  appetite  is  voracious.  Ten 
men  and  four  women  devoured,  in  six  days,  two  rein-deer, 
four  swans,  forty-live  geese,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fishes. 

The  return  was  marked  by  few  peculiar  circumstances. 
Some  petroleum  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  brittle  in  consis- 
tence, was  found  on  the  branch  of  a  stream  falling  into  Mac- 
kenzie's River  ;  and  flints  are  discoverable  also  on  its  banks. 
The  following  observations  deserve  notice,  though  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  explain  them.  They,  however,  evidently  al- 
lude to  European  visitors. 

1  There  were  five  or  six  persons  whom  we  had  not  seen  before ;  and 
among  them  was  a  dog-rib  Indian,  whom  some  private  quarrel  had 
driven  from  his  country.  The  English  chief  understood  him  as  well 
as  one  of  his  own  nation,  and  gave  the  following  account  of  their  con- 
versation :  — 

'  He  had  been  informed  by  the  people  with  whom  he  now  lives,  the 
Hare  Indians,  that  there  is  another  river  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  south-west,  which  falls  into  the  Belhoullay  Toe,  or 
White-man's  Lake,  in  comparison  of  which  that  on  whose  banks  we 
then  were,  was  but  a  small  stream  ;  that  the  natives  were  very  large, 
and  very  wicked,  and  kill  common  men  with  their  eyes  ;  that  they 
make  canoes  larger  than  ours  ;  that  those  who  inhabit  the  entrance  of 
it  kill  a  kind  of  beaver,  the  skin  of  which  is  almost  red ;  and  that 
large  canoes  often  frequent  it.  As  there  is  no  known  communication 
by  water  with  this  river,  the  natives  who  saw  it  went  over  the  moun- 
tains.'    p.  82. 

On  further  examination,  this  intelligent  Indian  seemed  to 
describe  Unalasche  Fort  ;  and  the  western  river  was  conse- 
quently Cook's.  From  his  account,  Mackenzie's  River  must 
verv  nearly  reach  Norton  Sound,  as  the  man  made  mention  of  a 
long  point  of  land  between  the  rivers,  which  was  probably  a 
point  of  the  mountains  ; — but,  with  respect  to  so  uncertain 
a  circumstance,  there  is  much  room  for  hesitation.  The 
coast  to  the  west  of  Whale  Island  has  not  been  very  carefully 
examined.  Of  these  western  inhabitants,  many  singular  sto- 
ries were  related.  Their  large  canoes  we  can  easily  under- 
stand ;  and  that  they  are  of  a  gigantic  stature,  adorned  with 
wings,  may  be  a  tale  easily  transferred  from  the  ships  to  the 
men.  It  is  said,  also,  that  they  fed  on  large  birds,  which 
they  killed  with  ease,  though  common  men  became  also  the 
victims  of  their  voracity  ;  and  that  they  could  kill  with  their 
eyes.  All  this  may  be  easily  explained  by  the  accidental 
ci^ht  of  an  European  leveling  his  gun  at  a  large  bird.  No 
additional  circumstance  worth  recording  occurred,  except 
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that  they  saw  the  side  of  a  seam  of  coals  on  fire,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  which  filled  the  air  with  sulphureous  vapour. 

The  second  voyage  was,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  chiefly  in  the  course  of  Peace  River,  al- 
ready described. 

'  In  consequence  of  this  design,  I  left  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Chepewyan,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Roderic  Mackenzie,  accompanied  by 
two  canoes  laden  with  the  necessary  articles  for  trade  :  we  accordingly 
steered  west  for  one  of  the  branches  that  communicates  with  the  Peace 
River,  called  the  Pine  River ;  at  the  entrance  of  which  we  waited  for 
the  other  canoes,  in  order  to  take  some  supplies  from  them,  as  I  had 
reason  to  apprehend  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  us.  We 
entered  the  Peace  River  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  taking  a 
westerly  course.  It  is  evident,  that  all  the  land  between  it  and  the 
Lake  of  the  Hills,  as  far  as  the  Elk  River,  is  formed  by  the  quantity 
of  earth  and  mud,  which  is  carried  down  by  the  streams  of  those  two 
\  n  .it  rivers.  In  this  space  there  are  several  lakes.  The  lake  Clear 
Water,  which  is  the  deepest,  Lake  Vassieu,  and  the  Athabasca  lake, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  whose  denomination  in  the 
Knistineaux  language  implies  a  flat,  low,  swampy  couutry,  subject 
to  inundations.  The  two  last  lakes  are  now  so  shallow,  that,  from 
the  cause  just  mentioned,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  that  in  a  few 
years,  they  wiil  have  exchanged  their  character  and  become  extensive 
forests. 

'  This  country  is  so  level,  that,  at  some  seasons,  it  is  entirely  over- 
flowed, which  accounts  for  the  periodical  influx  and  reflux  of  the  wa- 
ters between  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  and  the  Peace  River.'     p.  122. 

The  name  of  the  river  and  the  point  arose  from  the  peace, 
concluded  at  the  latter,  between  the  Beaver  and  the  Knis- 
teneaux  Indians,  the  real  names  being  those  of  the  land  which 
was  the  object  of  the  contest.  From  the  Falls,  to  Avhat  is 
called  the  old  establishment,  the  river  trends  south-west  *. 
In  this  country,  the  inhabitants- — viz.  the  Chepewyans — have 
adopted  the  appearance  and  manners  of  their  former  ene- 
mies, the  Knisteneaux  ;  and  their  women  are,  apparently, 
kept  in  the  most  abject  submission.  They  are,  of  course, 
squalid  and  dirtv  in  the -extreme.  From  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  to  the  Falls,  the  country  is  low.  On  the  lowest  ground 
the  soil  is  good,  being  composed  of  the  sediment  of  the  river, 
of  putrefied  leaves  and  vegetables.  In  the  higher  grounds  is 
a  yellow  clay,  mixed  with  stones!  On  a  line  with  the  Falls, 
there  are,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  extensive  plains,  the 
pasture  of  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes,  Above  the  Falls,  the 
ground  is  more  lofty,  and  displays  a  similar  soil  with  the 
higher  grounds  lately  mentioned.     Culinary  vegetables  and 


*  As  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  ascending  the  stream,  the  course  of  the  river  itse/fmust  bs 
considered,  in  every  instance,  as  in  this,  to  be  in  an  opposite  direction*    Rev. 
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roots  will  probably  thrive  on  this  spot,  as  they  have  done  in, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Elk  River,  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Hills. 

Our  author  wintered  at  what  is  called,  in  the  map,  *  Fork 
Fort,'  somewhat  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  forks  of  two 
considerable  branches  of  Peace  River.  In  this  spot,  on  the 
25th  of  November,  the  thermometer  was  14°  below  0  ;  and 
on  the  28th,  16°.  On  the  recurrence  of  a  south  wind,  the 
thermometer  re-ascended  to  nearly  the  freezing  point.  On 
the  2d  of  December,  however,  the  instrument  was  acciden- 
tally broken.  Foi'k  Fort  is  in  about  56^°  north  latitude. 
The  transactions  of  a  winter-residence  in  this  ungenial  cli- 
mate cannot  be  numerous.  —  Our  author's  account  of  the 
Beaver  Indians  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  They  are  quick, 
lively,  and  active,  with  dark  penetrating  eyes,  passionate, 
but  easily  appeased,  fond  ot  gaming,  and  eradicate  their 
beards.  Several  appear  to  be  old  ;  but  little  of  their  age  is 
known.  One  Indian  said  that  he  remembered  the  hills  and 
plains — now  interspersed  with  groves  of  poplars — when  they 
produced  nothing  but  moss,  and  fed  only  rein-deer.  When 
the  elk  and  the  buffalo  appeared  from  the  east,  the.  rein- 
deer retired  to  the  mountains,  and  the  face  of  the  country 
soon  altered. 

Our  author  proceeds  in  a  westernly  or  a  south-west  direc- 
tion; but  his  map  is  at  variance  with  his  description.  Where 
the  Quisquatina  Sepey  fulls  into  Peace  River,  it  is  said  to  be 
in  latitude  55°  56'  nearly  ;  but,  in  the  map,  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  course  is  above  latitude  56°.  The  following 
description  of  a  beautiful  country,  on  the  western  bank,  me- 
rits particular  notice. 

'  From  the  place  which  we  quitted  this  morning,  the  west  side  of 
the  river  displayed  a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  I  had 
ever  beheld.  The  ground  rises  at  intervals  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  stretching  inwards  to  a  considerable  distance:  at  every  interval  or 
pause  in  the  rise,  there  is  a  very  gently  ascending  space  or  lawn,  which, 
is  alternate  with  abrupt  precipices  to  the  summit  of  the  whole,  or,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  eye  could  distinguish.  This  magnificent  theatre  of 
nature  has  all  the  decorations  which  the  trees  and  animals  of  the  coun- 
try can  afford  it  :  groves  of  poplars  in  every  shape  vary  the  scene  ; 
and  their  intervals  are  enlivened  with  vast  herds  of  elks  and  buffaloes  : 
the  former  choosing  the  steeps  and  uplands,  and  the  latter  preferring 
the  plains.  At  this  time  the  buffaloes  were  attended  with  their  young 
ones  who  were  frisking  about  them  ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  elks 
would  soon  exhibit  the  same  enlivening  circumstance.  The  whole 
country  displayed  an  exuberant  verdure ;  the  trees  that  bear  a  blossom 
were  advancing  fast  to  that  delightful  appearance,  and  the  velvet  rind 
of  their  branches  reflecting  the  oblique  rays  of  a  rising  or  a  setting  sun, 
led  a  spleudid  gaiety  to  the  scene,  which  no  expressions  of  mine  are 
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qualified  to  describe.  The  east  side  of  the  river  consists  of  a  range  of 
high  land  covered  with  the  white  spruce  and  the  soft  birch,  while  the 
banks  abound  with  the  alder  and  the  willow.'     r.  154. 

Our  travelers  now  arrive  at  rocky  mountains,  where  scenes 
of  difficulty  and  distress,  almost  unparalleled,  await  them. 
The  river  rolls  down  in  torrents,  or  tumbles  in  cascades — 
is  sometimes  confined  between  two  craggy  mountains,  or 
bounds  over  a  rocky  bed,  interspersed  with  still  more  dan- 
gerous islands.  On  either  side  the  mountains  are  almost  im- 
passable :  and  the  Indian  carrying-place  is  not  easily  disco- 
verable. These  various  perils  are  not  concentrated  in  any 
one  picture  which  we  can  copy.  We  shall,  however,  select 
a  passage  or  two,  as  a  specimen. 

'  Those  of  my  people  who  visited  this  place  on  the  21st,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  water  had  risen  very  much  since  that  time.  About 
two  hundred  yards  below  us  the  stream  rushed  with  an  astonishing  but 
silent  velocity,  between  perpendicular  rocks,  which  are  not  more  than 
thirty-five  yards  asunder  :  when  the  water  is  high,  it  runs  over  those 
rocks,  in  a  channel  three  times  that  breadth,  where  it  is  bounded  by 
far  more  elevated  precipices.  In  the  former  are  deep  round  holes, 
some  of  which  are  full  of  water,  while  others  are  empty,  in  whose 
bottom  are  small  round  stones,  as  smooth  as  marble.  Some  of  these 
natural  cylinders  would  contain  two  hundred  gallons.  At  a  small  di- 
stance below  the  first  of  these  rocks,  the  channel  widens  in  a  kind  of 
zig-zag  progression  ;  and  it  was  really  awful  to  behold  with  what  in- 
finite force  the  water  drives  against  the  rocks  on  one  side,  and  with 
what  impetuous  strength  it  is  repelled  to  the  other  :  it  then  falls  back, 
as  it  were,  into  a  more  straight  but  rugged  passage,  over  which  it  is 
tossed  in  high,  foaming,  half-formed  billows,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
follow  it. 

*  The  young  men  informed  me  that  this  was  the  place  where  their 
relations  had  told  me  that  I  should  meet  with  a  fall  equal  to  that  of 
Niagara  :  to  exculpate  them,  however,  from  their  apparent  misin- 
formation, they  declared  that  their  friends  were  not  accustomed  to  ut- 
ter falsehoods,  and  that  the  fall  had  probably  been  destroyed  by  the 
force  of  the  water.  It  is,  however,  very  evident  that  those  people  had 
not  been  here,  or  did  not  adhere  to  the  truth.  By  the  number  of  trees 
which  appeared  to  have  been  felled  with  axes,  we  discovered  that  the 
Knisteneaux,  er  some  tribes  who  are  known  to  employ  that  instru- 
ment, had  passed  this  way.  We  passed  through  a  snare  enclosure, 
hut  saw  no  animals,  though  the  country  was  very  much  intersected  by 
their  tracks.'     p.  180. 


'  Though  the  sun  had  shone  upon  us  throughout  the  day,  the  air 
was  so  cold  that  the  men,  though  actively  employed,  could  net  resist 
it  without  the  aid  of  their  blanket  coats.  This  circumstance  might  in 
some  degree  be  expected  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  which  were 
covered  with  ice  and  snow  ;  but  as  they  are  not  so  high  as  to  produce 
the  extresne  cold  which  we  suffered,  it  must  be  more  particularly  at- 
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trlbuted  to  the  high  situation  of  the  country  itself,  rather  than  to  the 
local  elevation  of  the  mountains,  the  greatest  height  of  which  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  hundred  feet  5  though  in  general  they  do  not  rise  to  half 
that  altitude.  But  as  I  had  not  been  able  to  take  an  exact  measure- 
ment, I  do  not  presume  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  conjecture.  To- 
wards the  bottom  of  these  heights,  which  were  of  clear  snow,  the 
trees  were  putting  forth  their  leaves,  while  those  in  their  middle  re- 
gion still  retained  all  the  characteristics  of  winter,  and  on  their  upper 
parts  there  was  little  or  no  wood.'     P.  1S2. 

In  a  less  difficult  track,  the  travelers  proceed  chiefly  south- 
east, till  they  meet  with  some  natives,  whose  situation  and 
circumstances  are  far  from  enviable.  They  possess,  never- 
theless, iron-work,  which  they  procure  fromEuropeau  tra- 
ders by  mean?,  of  some  tribes  who  reach  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific — thus  forming  the  connexion  between  the  travelers 
from  the  east,  and  the  visitants  on  the  west.  They  con- 
tended, however,  and  persisted  in  the  account — though  most 
powerful  temptations  were  held  out,  as  means  of  inducing 
them  to  explain  the  situation  of  the  country — that  they  knew 
of  no  river  which  reached  from  the  spot  on  which  *hey  ex- 
isted to  the  sea.  Various  plans  now  suggested  themselves 
to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  which  two  chiefly  engaged  his  atten- 
tion— viz.  to  leave  the  canoe,  and  to  penetrate,  with  these 
Indians,  to  their  commercial  friends,  or  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise. The  former  was  difficult,  the  latter  mortifying. 
At  last,  he  discovered,  from  one  of  the  more  intelligent, 
that,  at  the  source  of  Peace  River,  he  would  find  another, 
through  which  he  might  pass  ;  but  that  even  this  did  not 
lead  to  the  sea.  The  rest  of  the  road  Avas  chiefly  by  land, 
through  lakes  interspersed  with  islands  inhabited  by  a  war- 
like and  a  somewhat  civilised  race. 

Our  travelers  pursue,  with  more  ease  and  success,  their 
course  to  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains,  the  chief 
source  of  the  Unjigah,  or  Peace  River,  in  latitude  54°  24', 
west  longitude  121°;  which,  after  winding  through  a  great 
extent  of  country,  receiving  many  large  rivers,  and  passing 
through  Slave  Lake,  falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  at  70* 
north  latitude,  and  135°  west  longitude,  beyond  Whale 
Island,  the  boundary  of  the  former  journey. 

On  the  summit  of  these  mountains,  perhaps  the  highest 
land  of  the  American  continent,  they  meet  with  lakes — the 
sources  of  the  different  rivers — and  particularly  with  those 
which  furnish  the  rivers  whose  course  is  to  the  south.  From 
these  lakes,  streamlets,-  as  usual,  proceed,  which  soon  be- 
come large  rivers,  so  rapid,  as  to  wreck  the  canoe.  In  gene- 
ral, the  stream  is  obstructed  by  drift  wood,  which,  with  the 
projecting  rocks,  and  the  furious  purrent,  destroys,  for  a 
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time,  all  their  hopes.  Their  exertion?,  however,  increase 
with  their  difficulties :  the  canoe  is  repaired;  and  they 
make  a  further  effort.  The  river  appears  to  he  the  Colum- 
bia: but  its  course  is  to  the  south;  and  it  only  falls  into  r!i6- 
Pacific,  at  a  much  lower  latitude.  Our  travelers  avail  them- 
selves of  its  ass^tance,  so  long  as  the  Columbia  can  afford  it  J 
but,  before  they  leave  this  river — the  only  cue  to  which  Co- 
lumbus has  had  the  honour  of  giving  a  name,  on  the  conti- 
nent which,  he,  at  least,  first  saw — they  fell  in  with  a  more 
considerable  branch  from  the  south-east.  In  their  track,  they 
find  some  red  deer,  less  than  the  elk,  and  truly  the  red  deer, 
which  our  author  had  not  before  met  with  in  the  north. 
Their  course,  with  a  few  slight  deviations,  is  north-west; 
and  the  mountains  are  lower,  the  country  more  open,  on 
the  west,  which  is  the  chief  object.  The  description  of  the 
country  to  the  south,  as  communicated  by  the  Indians,  is 
curious. 

r  According  to  their  account,  this  river,  whose  course  is  very  ex- 
tensive, runs  towards  the  mid-day  sun  j  and  that  at  its  mouth,  as  they 
had  been  informed,  white  people  were  building  houses.  They  repre- 
sented its  current  to  he  uniformly  strong,  and  that  in  three  places  it 
was  altogether  impassable,  from  the  falls  and  rapids,  which  poured 
along  between  perpendicular  rocks  that  were  much  higher,  and  more 
rugged,  than  any  we  had  yet  seen,  and  would  not  admit  of  any  pas- 
sage over  them-  But  besides  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  navi- 
gation, they  added,  that  we  should  have  to  encounter  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  who  were  very  numerous.  They  also  represented  their 
immediate  neighbours  as  a  very  malignant  race,  who  lived  in  large 
subterraneous,  recesses  :  and  when  they  were  made  to  understand  that 
it  was  our  design  to  proceed  to  the  sea,  they  dissuaded  us  from  prose- 
cuting our  intention,  as  we  should  certainly  become  a  sacrifice  to  the 
savage  spirit  of  the  natives.  These  people  they  described  as  possess- 
ing iron,  arms,  and  utensils,  which  they  procured  from  their  neigh- 
bours to  the  westward,  and  were  obtained  by  a  commercial  progress 
from  people  like  ourselves,,  who  brought  them  in  great  canoes.' 
P.  245. 


'  I  now  proceeded  to  request  the  native,  whom  I  had  particularly 
selected,  to  commence  his  information,  by  drawing  a  sketch  of  the 
country  upon  a  large  piece  of  bark,  and  he  immediately  entered  oa 
the  work,  frequently  appealing  to,  and  sometimes  asking  the  advice 
of,  those  around  him.  He  described  the  river  as  running  to  the  east 
of  south,  receiving  many  rivers,  and  every  six  or  eight  leagues  encum- 
bered with  falls  and  rapids,  some  of  which  were  very  darigerous,  and 
six  of  them  impracticable.  The  carrying-places  he  represented  as  of 
great  length,  and  passing  over  hills  and  mountains.  He  depicted  the 
lands  of  three  other  tribes,  in  succession,  who  spoke  different  lan- 
guages. Beyond  them  he  knew  nothing  either  of  the  river  or  eoun>- 
try,  only  that  it  was  still  along  way  to  the  sea 5  and  that,  as  he  bad 
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hearff,  there  was  a  lake,  before  they  reached  the  water,  which  the  na- 
tives did  not  drink.  As  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the  river  extended,  the 
country  on  either  side  was  level,  in  many  places  without  wood,  and 
abounding  in  red  deer,  and  some  of  a  small  fallow  kind.  Few  of  the 
natives,  he  said,  would  come  to  the  banks  for  some  time;  but  that  at 
a  certain  season  they  would  arrive  there  in  great  numbers,  to  fish. 
They  now  procured  iron,  brass,  copper,  and  trinkets,  from  the  west- 
ward ;  but  formerly  these  articles  were  obtained  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  river,  though  in  small  quantities.  A  knife  was  produced 
which  had  been  brought  from  that  quarter.  The  blade  was  ten  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  an  half  broad,  but  with  a  very  blunted  edge. 
The  handle  was  of  horn.  We  understood  that  this  instrument  had 
been  obtained  from  white  men,  long  before  they  had  heard  that  any 
came  to  the  westward.  One  very  old  man  observed,  that  as  long  as 
he  could  remember,  he  was  told  of  white  people  to  the  southward ;  and 
that  he  had  heard,  though  he  did  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  re- 
port, that  one  of  them  had  made  an  attempt  to  come  up  the  river, 
and  was  destroyed.'     r.  253. 

The  difficulties  which  appeared  to  obstruct  the  progress 
down  the  river,  and  the  want  of  provisions  for  so  extensive 
an  expedition,  induce  our  author  to  return  to  the  point, 
where  an  overland  voyage  to  the  Pacific  would  be  most  easy. 
This,  however,  involves  him  in  many  distresses,  from  which 
he  is  relieved,  in  part  by  accident,  but  chiefly  by  his  own 
firmness,  his  spirit,  and  presence  of  mind.  In  the  detail  of 
these  events,  we  cannot  engage.  They  build  another  ca- 
noe, at  an  island  in  the  river,  in  latitude  53°  3';  and  west 
longitude,   122°  48'. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  impeded  by  fewer  diffi- 
culties. It  lay  over  high  mountains,  where,  in  July,  snow, 
especially  when  drifted,  still  remained ;  and  the  weather  was 
occasionally  very  cold.  They  at  last  arrive  within  three 
days' journey  of  the  sea,  and  meet  with  tribes  more  nume- 
rous and  more  civilised  ;  but  who  seem  to  have  a  su- 
perstitious abhorrence  of  animal  food ;  and  feed  on  fish 
- — chiefly,  at  this  time,  salmon  —  with  which  their  river 
abounds.  The  customs  of  one  of  the  tribes,  through  Avhose 
territories  they  pass,  respecting  sepulture,  are  too  curious 
to  be  overlooked. 

'  We  now  left  a  small  lake  on  our  left,  then  crossed  a  creek  run- 
ning out  of  it,  and  at  one  in  the  afternoon  came  to  an  house,  of  the 
same  construction  and  dimensions  as  have  already  been  mentioned, 
but  the  materials  were  much  better  prepared  and  finished.  The  tim- 
ber was  squared  on  two  sides,  and  the  bark  taken  off  the  two  others; 
the  ridge  pole  was  also  shaped  in  the  same  manner,  extending  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  beyond  the  gable  end,  and  supporting  a  shed  over  the 
door:  the  end  of  it  was  carved  into  the  similitude  of  a  snake's  head. 
Several  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  a  similar  workmanship,  and 
painted  with  red  earth,  decorated  the  interior  of  the  building.     The 
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inhabitants  had  left  the  house  but  ashort  time,  and  there  were  severdf 
bags  or  bundles  in  it,  which  I  did  not  suffer  to  be  disturbed.  Near  it 
were  two  tombs,  surrounded  in  a  neat  manner  with  boards,  and  co- 
vered with  bark.  Beside  them  several  poles  had  been  erected,  one  of 
which  was  squared,  and  all  of  them  painted.  From  each  of  them  were 
suspended  several  rolls  or  parcels  of  bark,  and  our  guide  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  them  ;  which,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  the  incidental  errors  of  in- 
terpretation, appeared  to  involve  two  different  modes  of  treating  their 
dead;  or  it  might  be  one  and  the  same  ceremony,  which  we  did  not 
distinctly  comprehend:  at  all  events,  it  is  the  practice  of  these  people 
to  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  except  the  larger  bones,  which  are 
rolled  up  in  bark  and  suspended  from  poles,  as  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. According  to  the  other  account,  it  appeared  that  they  actu- 
ally bury  their  dead;  and  when  another  of  the  family  dies,  the  remains 
of  the  person  who  was  last  interred  are  taken  from  the  grave  and 
burned,  as  has  been  already  mentioned;  so  that  the  members  of  a  fa- 
mily are  thus  successively  buried  and  burned,  to  make  room  for  each 
other;  and  one  tomb  proves  sufficient  for  a  family  through  succeeding 
generations.'     p.  307". 

Our  travelers  soon  meet  with  those  who  had  traded  with 
Europeans;  but,  on  the  whole,  their  circumstances  and  si- 
tuation were  not  greatly  changed.  As  they  approach  the 
sea,  the  natives  are  thievish,  inhospitable,  and  treache- 
rous. At  length,  however,  they  reach  the  Pacific,  at  Van- 
couver's Point  Menzies;  and  extend  their  voyage  to  the.  west- 
ern cheek  of  the  same  navigator's  Cascade  Canal.  Their 
ultimate  longitude,  carefully  ascertained,  was  128°  2'  west 
of  Greenwich;  their  latitude,  52°  20'  48". 

The  return  was  not  marked  by  any  very  uncommon  cir- 
cumstances. At  what  is  called  Friendly  Village,  the  first 
of  any  importance  that  occurred  on  their  approach  to  the 
sea,  they  are  again  received  with'  kindness,  and  have  op- 
portunity for  some  observation.  Our  author  thinks  that  the 
inhabitants  he  surveyed  occupy  this  spot  only  during  the 
salmon  season  ;  and  one  trait,  very  singular  in  savage  life, 
we  shall  cop  v. 

*  From  the  very  little  I  could  discover  of  their  government,  it  is  alto- 
gether different  from  any  political  regulation  which  had  been  remarked 
by  me  among  the  savage  tribes.  It  is  on  this  Over  alone  that  one  man 
appears  to  have  an  exclusive  and  hereditary  right  to  what  was  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  those  who  are  associated  with  him.  I  allude 
to  the  salmon  weir,  or  fishing  place,  the  sole  right  to  which  confers 
on  the  chief  an  arbitrary  power.  Those  embankments  could  not  have 
been  formed  without  a  very  great  and  associated  labour;  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  on  the  condition  that  those  who  assisted  in  con- 
structing it  should  enjoy  a  participating  right  in  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it.  Nevertheless,  it  evidently  appeared  to  me,  that  the 
I 's  power  over  it;  and  the  people,  was  unlimited,  and  without  con- 
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trol.     No  one  could  fish  without  his  permission,   or  carry  home  a 
larger  portion  of  what  he  had  caught,  than  was  set  apart  for  him. 
No  one  could  build  an  house  without  his  consent;  and  all  his  com- 
mands appeared  to  be  followed  with  implicit  obedience.  The  people  at 
large  seemed  to  be  on  a  perfect  equality,  while  the  strangers  among 
them  were  obliged  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  natives  in  general,  or 
quit  the  village.     They  appear  to  be  of  a  friendly  disposition,  but 
they  are  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  which  are  as  quickly  com- 
posed ;   and  the  transition  is  instantaneous,  from  violent  irritation  to 
the  most  tranquil  demeanor.     Of  the  many  tribes  of  savage  people 
whom  I  have  seen,  these  appear  to  be  the  most  susceptible  of  civili- 
zation.    They  might  soon  be  brought  to  cultivate  the  little  ground 
about  them  which  is  capable  of  it.     There  is  a  narrow  border  of  a  rich 
black  soil,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  which 
would  yield  any  grain  or  fruit,  that  are  common  to  similar  latitudes  in 
Europe.'     p.  3/4. 

Such  are  nearly  tlie  circumstances  and  events  which  oc- 
curred in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  very  adventurous  tour,  in  which 
we  must  equally  admire  his  intelligence,  his  spirit,  and  per- 
severance. A  geographical  survey  of  the  British  dominions, 
in  these  high  latitudes,  follows,  which  is  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  be  detailed  in  a  briefer  abstract,  nor  so  important  as 
to  tempt  us  to  enlarge.  In  short,  the  whole  prospect,  as 
well  in  a  political  as  in  a  physical  view,  is  barren  and 
dreary.  One  or  two  passages  we  shall  transcribe,  chiefly 
as  supporting  some  opinions  which  we  offered  many  years 
since. 

9  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  these  mountains,  from  Cook's 
entry  to   the   Columbia,  extend  from  six  to  eight  degrees  in  breadth 
easterly;   and  that  along  their  eastern  skirts  is  a  narrow  strip  of  very 
marshy,  boggy,  and  uneven  ground,  the  outer  edge  of  which  pro- 
duces coal  and  bitumen :   these  I  saw  on  the  banks   of  Mackenzie's 
River,  as  far  north  as  latitude  66.     I  also  discovered  them  in  my  se- 
cond journev,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rocky  mountains  in  56. 
north  latitude,  and  ]Q0.  west  longitude;   and  the  same  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Fidler,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's-Bay-Company,  at  the 
source  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchiwine,  in  about  latitude  52. 
north,  and  longitude   112§.  west.     Next  to  this  narrow  belt  are  im- 
mense plains,  or  meadows,  commencing  in  a  point  at  about  the  junc- 
tion of  the  River  of  the  Mountain  with  Mackenzie's  River,  widening 
as  they  continue  east  and  south,  till  they  reach  the   Red  River  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Assiniboin  River,  from  whence  they  take  a  more 
southern  direction,  along  the  Mississippi  towards  Mexico.     Adjoining 
to  these  plains  is  a  broken  country,  composed  of  lakes,  rocks,  and 
soil.'     P.  402. 

The  following  remarks  are  peculiarly  valuable  and  im- 
portant. 

'  It  has  been  frequently  advanced,  that  the  difference  of  clearing 
away  the  wood  has  had  an  astonishing  influence  in  meliorating  the  cU* 
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mate  in  the  former:  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  assent  to  that  opinion  in 
the  extent  which  it  proposes  to  establish,  when  I  consider  the  very  tri- 
fling proportion  of  the  country  cleared,  compared  with  the  whole. 
The  employment  of  the  axe  may  have  had  some  inconsiderable  effect  j 
but  I  look  to  other  causes.  I  myself  observed  in  a  country,  which 
was  in  an  absolute  state  of  nature,  that  the  climate  is  improving;  and 
this  circumstance  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  it. 
Such  a  change,  therefore,  must  proceed  from  some  predominating 
operation  in  the  system  of  the  globe  which  is  beyond  my  conjecture, 
and,  indeed,  above  my  comprehension,  and  may,  probably,  in  the 
course  of  time,  give  to  America  the  climate  of  Europe.  It  is  well 
known,  indeed,  that  the  waters  are  decreasing  there,  and  that  many 
lakes  are  draining  and  filling  up  by  the  earth  which  is  carried  into  them 
from  the  higher  lands  by  the  rivers:  and  this  may  have  some  partial 
effect. 

'  The  climate  on  the  west  coast  of  America  assimilates  much  more 
to  that  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitudes:  I  think  very  little  difference 
will  be  found,  except  such  as  proceeds  from  the  vicinity  of  high  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow.  This  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  temperature  of  the  air  proceeds  from  the  cause  already 
mentioned. 

'  Much  has  been  said,  and  much  more  still  remains  to  be  said  on 
the  peopling  of  America.  On  this  subject  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
one  or  two  observations,  and  leave  my  readers  to  draw  their  inferences 
from  them. 

c  The  progress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  immediately  under 
onr  observation,  which  is  comprised  within  the  line  of  latitude^, 
north,  is  as  follows:  that  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  possess  the  sea 
coast  from  the  Atlantic  through  Hudson's  Straits  and  Bay,  round  to 
Mackenzie's  River,  (and  I  believe  further)  is  known  to  be  westward: 
they  never  quit  the  coast,  and  agree  in  appearance,  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  habits  with  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland.  The  different 
tribes  whom  I  describe  under  the  name  of  Algonquins  and  Kniste- 
neaux,  but  originally  the  same  people,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  and  adjacent 
countries :  their  progress  is  westerly,  and  they  are  even  found  west  and 
north,  as  far  as  Athabasca.  On  the  contrary,  the  Chepewyans,  and 
the  numerous  tribes  who  speak  their  language,  occupy  the  whole 
space  between  the  Knisteneaux  country  and  that  of  the  Esquimaux, 
stretching  behind  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  to  latitude  .52. 
north,  on  the  river  Columbia.  Their  progress  is  easterly;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  traditions,  they  came  from  Siberia;  agreeing  in 
dress  and  manner  with  the  people  now  found  upon  the  coast  of 
Asia. 

'  Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  know  lit- 
tle more  than  that  they  are  stationary  there.  The  Nadowasis  or  As- 
siniboins,  as  well  as  the  different  tribes  not  particularly  described,  in- 
habiting the  plains  on  and  about  the  source  and  banks  of  the  Saskatchi- 
vvine  and  Assiniboin  rivers,  are  from  the  southward,  and  their  pro- 
gress is  north-west.'     p.  405. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  relates  to  the  fur-trade,  the 
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inland  navigation  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  rights 
of  the  Hudson' s-Bay  Company.  On  these  we  shall  not  any 
further  enlarge.  We  have  already  engaged  sufficiently  on 
the  subject,  and  shall  dismiss  the  present  work  with  remark- 
ing, that,  though  offering  no  new  or  splendid  discovery, 
nor  bringing  back  any  peculiarly  valuable  object  of  .com- 
merce, it,  on  the  whole,  adds  greatly  to  our  geographical 
knowledge,  and  tells,  perhaps,  the  sad  tale,  that  the  whole 
of  this  northern  continent  may  be  resigned  without  a  sigh, 
or  even  the  slightest  regret. 


Art.  III. — Homers  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  Year  1745. 
( Continued  from  'Vol.  XXXV.   p.  153.  J 

WE  resume  this  history,  with  some  degree  of  self-con- 
demnation at  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  Ave 
first  noticed  it.  Our  article  left  prince  Charles*  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  Scottish  kingdom. 
We  gave  a  glance  at  the  general  character  of  the  work,  the 
colloquial  language  in  Avhich  the  events  are  described,  and 
the  want  of  that  comprehensive  precision,  those  philosophi- 
cal reflexions,  which  should  have  been  the  chief  object  of 
the  historian,  Avhose  prototype,  in  the  fond  vieAVs  of  his  ad- 
mirers, was  Sallust. 

When  we  reflect,  indeed,  on  the  time  which  has  intervened 
betAveen  the  date  of  the  transactions  and  the  publication 
of  the  narrative — Avhen  we  consider  that  every  difference  of 
a  political  nature  is  noAv  done  aAvay — Ave  are  surprised  that 
any  difficulty  could  have  remained  on  these  points.  Yet  Ave 
perceiA^e,  or  think  Ave  perceive,  in  the  jejuneness  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  paucity  of  its  reflexions,  that  the  author 
still  feels '  the  fires  scarcely  concealed  under  their  ashes' — that 
he  yet  Avalks  over  burning  ploughshares,  and  measures  every 
step  with  a  peculiar,  a  studied  caution.  The  work,  it  has 
been  said,  has  been  long  under  his  hands;  and  repeated  re- 
vival may  have  damped  its  ardor.  It  is  recorded  of  an  an- 
cient nation,  that  they  deliberated  both  when  sober  and 
when  intoxicated,  that  their  determinations  might  Avant  nei- 
ther discretion  nor  spirit.  May  Ave  not  suppose  that  this  hi- 
story has  shared  a  little  of  our  author's  attention,  if  not  in 
these  extremes  of  animal  spirits,  at  least  in  very  different 
states  of  mind,  but  that  the  sober  spirit  has  prevailed? 


*  At  this  moment,  we  need  scarcely  make   an  apology  for  applying   the    title  of 
prince  to  the  Pretender :  he  was  the  son  of  an  acknowledged  king  j  aad  all  ifre  pre' 


f endow  of  himself  and  family  are  aow  at  an  end,     R*y. 
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The  first  appearance  of  Charles  demands  our  attention. 

'  About  ten  o'clock  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  marching  by  Dud- 
dingston  (to  avoid  being  fired  upon  by  the  castle)  entered  the  King's 
Park,  and  halted  in  the  hollow  between  the  hills,  under  the  peak  called 
Arthur's  Seat.  By  and  by  Charles  came  down  to  the  Duke's  Walk, 
accompanied  by  the  Highland  chief?,  and  other  commanders  of  his 
army. 

'  The  park  was  full  of  people,  (amongst  whom  was  the  author  of 
this  history,)  all  of  them  impatient  to  see  this  extraordinary  person. 
The  figure  and  presence  of  Charles  Stuart  were  not  ill  suited  to  his 
lofty  pretensions.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  youth*,  tall  and  handsome, 
of  a  fair  complexion;  he  had  a  light  coloured  periwig  with  his  own 
hair  combed  over  the  front :  he  wore  the  Highland  dress,  that  is  a  tar- 
tan short  coat  without  the  plaid,  a  blue  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  on 
his  breast  the  star  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew.  Charles  stood  some 
time  in  the  park  to  shew  himself  to  the  people;  and  then,  though  he 
was  very  near  the  palace,  mounted  his.  horse,  either  to  render  himself 
more  conspicuous,  or  because  he  rode  well,  and  looked  graceful  on 
horseback. 

e  The  Jacobites  were  charmed  with  his  appearance:  they  compared 
him  to  Robert  the  Bruce,  whom  he  resembled  (they  said)  in  his  fi- 
gure as  in  his  fortune.  The  whigs  looked  upon  him  with  other  eyes. 
They  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  goodly  person;  but  they  observed, 
that  even  in  that  triumphant  hour,  when  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
palace  of  his  fathers,  the  air  of  his  countenance  was  languid  and  me- 
lancholy: that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  ox  fashion,  but 
not  like  a  hero  or  a  conqueror.  Hence  they  formed  their  conclusions 
that  the  enterpiize  was  above  the  pitch  of  his  mind;  and  that  his  heart 
was  not  great  enough  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  When 
Charles  came  to  the  palace,  he  dismounted,  and  walked  along  the 
piazza,  towards  the  apartment  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  When  he 
was  near  the  door,  which  stood  open  to  receive  him,  a  gentleman 
stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and  raising  his  arm  aloft, 
walked  up  stairs  before  Charles.'     p.  QQ. 

On  the  proclamation  of  the  regent,  it  is  observed,  that — 

'  the  populace  of  a  great  city,  who  huzza  for  any  thing  that  brings 
them  together,  huzzaed;  and  a  number  of  ladies  in  the  windows 
strained  their  voices  with  acclamation,  and  their  arms  with  waving 
white  handkerchiefs  in  honour  of  the  day. 

'  These  demonstrations  of  joy,  amongst  people  of  condition,  were 
chiefly  confined  to  one  sex;  few  gentlemen  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets,  or  in  the  windows;  and  even  amongst  the  inferior  people,  ma- 
ny shewed  their  dislike  by  a  stubborn  silence. 

'  Whilst  the  heralds  were  proclaiming  king  James  at  Edinburgh, 
sir  John  Cope  was  landing  his  troops  at  Dunbar:   the  two  regiments 

'  *  Born  at  Rome  on  the  31st  of  December,  in  the  year  1720,  he  was  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  age.  While  Charles  was  standing  in  the  Duke's  Walk,  one  of  the  spec- 
tators endeavoured  :o  measure  ihoulders  with  him;  and  said  he  was  more  than  5  feet 
|0  inchss  high.' 
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'"'dragoons  had  come  there  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  in  a  condition 
pot  very  respectable*.'      p.  102. 

The  battle  of  Preston  is  related  with  great  perspicuity 
and  precision;  and,  indeed,  the  authenticity  of  the  details, 
in  general,  is  sufficiently  proved,  from  their  consistency, 
and  the  names  of  many  of  the  inferior  actors.  The  indeci- 
sion of  sir  John  Cope  was  highly  reprehensible;  but  the  ar- 
tillery-men were  inexperienced.  They  were  soon  intimi- 
dated; and  the  panic  was  alike  communicated  to  the  cavalry 
and  infantry.  The  event  is  well  known  to  have  been  deeply 
disastrous  to  the  loyalist  cause;  and,  properly  employed, 
it  might  have  been  greatly  useful  to  Charles. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  rebel  cause  was 
ruined  by  the  inactivity  which  followed  this  battle.  Mr. 
Home,  however,  defends  the  prince,  on  account  of  the  in- 
adequate force  which  he  possessed.  Some  of  the  Highland- 
,  ers  bad  retired  with  the  plunder;  and  the  address  of  presi- 
dent Forbes  had  prevented  the  junction  of  other  clans,  who 
were  expected  from  the  same  quarter.  It  may,,  indeed,  be 
observed,  that  the  utmost  force  which  the  adherents  to  the 
prince  could  collect,  was  nevjer  sufficient  to  conquer  an  un- 
divided kingdom:  but,  at  that  time,  it  was  greatly  divided ; 
and  the  splendor  of  the  victory  would  have  given  spirit  to 
his  determined  partisans,  and  have  decided  the  resolutions 
of  those  who  were  wavering.  Success,  however,  even  at 
last,  must  certainly  have  failed:  but  the  contest  would  have 
been  more  violent,  and  the  probability  of  attaining  the  end 
considerably  increased.  Every  friend  to  good  order  and  hu- 
manity will  rejoice  that  this  unnatural  war  was  not  pro- 
longed. 

At  length,  the  rebel  army  marched,  after  having  received 
some  inconsiderable  reinforcements  from  France,  together 
with  others  more  numerous  (but  far  less  so  than  was  ex- 
pected by  the  Highlanders).  Of  the  latter,  many,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  action,  lost  their  former  resolution;  and  many  Mere 
persuaded,  by  the  lord  president,  to  distress  government  nu 

'  *  The  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  having  retreated  from  trie  Colt  Bridge,  halted 
some  time  at  Leith,  and  at  Musselburgh,  then  they  went  on  to  a  field  between  Preston 
Grange  and  Dauphinston,  where  they  dismounted  and  prepared  to  stay  all  night;  but  a 
dragoon  seeking  forage  for  his  horse  between  10  and  1 1  o'clock,  fell  into,  an  old  coal- 
pit which  was  full  of  water,  and  made  such  a  noise  that  the  dragoons  thought  the 
Highlanders  had  get  amongst  them;  and  mounting  their  horses,  made  the  Lest  of  their 
way  to  Dunbar.  Colonel  Gardner  had  gone  to  his  own  house  which  was  hard  l>v, 
and  locked  the  door  when  he  went  to  bed,  so  that  he  heard  nothing  of  the  matter  tiil 
next  morning,  when  he  rqse,  and  followed  his  men  with  a  heavy  heart;  for  the  road  to 
Dunbar  was  strewed  with  swords,  pistols,  and  firelock";,  which  were  gathered  together, 
and  carried  in  covered  carts  to  Dunbar;  so  that  the  flight  <A  th«  two  regiments  waa  vei^ 
little  known  in  the  army.' 
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longer;  while  many  were  overawed  by  the  power  which  hej 
had  now  assembled  in  favour  of  the  king. 

c  At  this  part  of  the  story,  it  seems  proper  to  mention  the  number 
of  the  rebel  army,  with  some  other  particulars  in  which  this  Highland 
army  differed  from  all  other  armies.  When  the  rebels  began  their 
inarch  to  the  southward,  they  were  not  6000  men  complete;  they  ex- 
ceeded 5500,  of  whom  4  or  500  were  cavalry;  and  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, not  quite  4000  were  real  Highlanders,  who  formed  the  clan  regi- 
ments, and  were  indeed  the  strength  of  the  rebel  army.  All  the  regi- 
ments of  foot  wore  the  Highland  garb:  they  were  thirteen  in  number, 
many  of  them  very  small.  Besides  the  two  troops  of  horse-guard-,, 
there  were  lord  Pitsligo's  and  Strathallan's  horse,  lord  Kilmarnock's 
horse  grenadiers,  and  a  troop  of  light  horse  or  hussars  to  scour  the 
country  and  procure  intelligence.  The  pay  of  a  captain  in  this  army 
was  half  a  crown  a  day  ;  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  two  shillings;  the  pay 
of  an  ensign  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  and  every  private  man  received 
sixpence  a  day,  without  deduction.  In  the  clan  regiments,  every 
company  had  two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  two  ensigns.  The 
front  rank  of  each  regiment  consisted  of  persons  who  called  themselves 
gentlemen,  and  were  paid  one  shilling  a  day;  these  gentlemen  were 
better  armed  than  the  men  in  the  ranks  behind  them,  and  had  all  of 
them  targets,  which  many  of  the  others  had  not. 

'  Every  clan  regiment  was  commanded  by  the  chief,  or  his  son,  or 
his  brother  (the  nearest  of  kin,  whoever  he  was),  according  to  the 
custom  of  clanship.  In  the  day  of  battle,  each  company  of  a  High- 
land regiment  furnished  two  of  their  best  men  as  a  guard  to  the  chief. 
In  the  choice  of  this  guard,  consanguinity  was  considered ;  and  the 
chief  (whose  post  was  the  centre  of  the  regiment,  by  the  colours) 
stood  between  two  brothers,  or  two  cousins  german.  The  train  of 
artillery  which  belonged  to  this  army  of  invaders  consisted  of  general 
Cope's  field  pieces,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Fasten,  and  of  some  pieces 
of  a  larger  caliber,  brought  over  in  the  ships  from  France,  amounting 
in  all  to  13  pieces  of  cannon.'     p.  13/. 

Never  was  a  force  so  inadequate  to  the  design ;  and,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  when  cool  reflexion  enables  us  to  judge  with 
calmness  and  precision,  can  we  suppose  that  any  degree  of 
disaffection  in  the  kingdom  would  nave  enabled  Charles  to 
attain  his  great  object?  Money,  stores,  camp  equipage,  were 
all  wanting;  and  English  farmers  or  manufacturers — for  from, 
this  class  the  ranks  must  have  been  tilled — could  neither  re- 
pose without  tents,  nor  be  contented  with  the  slender  fare 
which  to  the  Highlander  was  a  luxury.  Though  some  had 
joined,  others  ought  to  have  been  expected  to  rise  in  oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  latter,  with  superior  advantages,  would 
have  been  soon  more  powerful,  perhaps  more  numerous. 
Misfortune,  x\\c  baleful  attendant  upon  Charles's  house,  had 
not  yet  emptied  her  quiver;  and  this  rash  unadvised  expa- 
dition  probably  hastened  its  ruin.  It  began  inauspiciously, 
and  ended  in  disappointment.     Few  united  with  ham  a«4 
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the  army  returned,  after  having  eluded  the  king's  troops, 
and  advanced  to  Derby. 

A  mvstery  still  hangs  over  the  first  step  of  the  retreat.  In 
this  and  another  instance,  it  is  said  to  have  been  proposed 
bv  lord  George  Murray,  and  urged  us  the  general  opinion 
of  the  chiefs,  without  a  council.  In  both,  Charles,  on  being 
applied  to  at  a  subsequent  period,  declares  that  a  council 
was  held,  in  which  the  retreat  was  decided  upon.  In  opposi- 
tion to  Charles's  declarations,  however,  we  have  the  assertion, 
in  the  present  instance,  of  Mr.  Hay — who  acted  as  his  secre- 
tary, and  in  whose  presence  the  subsequent  retreat  from  Der- 
by was  first  proposed  to  Charles — who  affirms,  that  he  received 
it  with  indignation:  the  other  report,  on  the 'contrary,  rests 
on  the  authority  of  lord  George  Murray  himself. —  Such 
is  history  ! — After  some  examination  and  inquiry,  we  are  in- 
clined to  distrust  Charles's  account.  In  his  advanced  state, 
vexation,  disappointment,  and  intoxication,  had  destroved 
his  faculties.  He  might  wish  it  not  to  be  remembered  that 
he  had  been  treated  with  disrespect;  and  we  may  more  ea- 
sily believe  that  he  was  forgetful,  or  unwilling,  to  submit  to 
a  humiliating  avowal,  than  that  Mr.  Hay  could  have  invent- 
ed the  circumstances  which  he  states  at  length. — Did  lord 
George  Murray  act  with  Charles  to  betray  him  ?  Impos- 
sible :  yet  the  attentive  reader  will  sometimes  feel  an  invo- 
luntary suggestion  of  this  kind.  In  the  present  instance,  to 
march  to  London,  with  little  appearance  of  support  from  in- 
testine disaffection,  was  madness;  it  was  desperation  in  its 
last  state;  but,  if  successful,  it  would  have  been  heroism  in 
its  most  exalted.. 

Much  of  the  merit  of  the  present  history  consists  in  the 
minor  details,  which  the  more  general  historian  disregards. 
These  are  related  with  great  perspicuity  and  precision:  but 
we  need  not  follow  them.  The  skirmish  at  Clifton,  on  the 
return  of  the  rebels,  is  described,  from  lord  George  Mur- 
ray's Memoirs,  to  have  terminated  in  the  prince's  favour. 
We  shall,  however,  hasten  on  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

The  event  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk  is  known  to  have  been 
disastrous:  yet  a  part  of  each  army  seems  to  have  been  dc- 
leated;  and  the  termination  was  in  favour  of  the  rebels, 
chiefly  from  the  subsequent  conduct  of  general  Haw  ley, 
in  destroying  the  tents,  and  leaving  his  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition. The  numbers  were  nearly  equal :  but,  either  de- 
spising the  efforts  of  the  Highlanders  in  opposition  to  ca- 
valry, or  fearing  that  the  rebels  meant  to  escape,  general 
Ilawley  ordered  about  eight  hundred  dragoons  to  attack 
eight  thousand  foot.  The  horse  were,  of  course,  repulsed ; 
and  the  first  and  second  line  of  the  left  did  not  stand  an  at- 
tack with  the  broad  sword.    On  the  right,  a  ravine  was  inter- 
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posed;  and  Barrel's  (strangely  called  in  this  work  BurreVs), 
with  a  part  of  two  other  regiments,  stood  firm,  and  repulsed 
the  rebels  on  that  side.  The  pursuers,  on  the  other  side, 
were,  however,  equally  in  disorder.  The  Highlanders,  ne- 
vertheless, kept  the  field ;  and  general  Hawley  retreated  dis- 
gracefully. 

'  Every  person  who  reads  this  account,  or  any  other  account  of  the  bat» 
tie  of  Falkirk,  will  be  apt  to  think  it  very  strange,  that  general  Hawley 
should  order*  /OO,  or  800  dragoons  to  attack  8000  foot  drawn  up  in 
two  lines.  It  is  said  and  generally  believed,  that  general  Hawley,  when 
he  heard  that  the  Highlanders  were  about  to  cross  the  Carron  at  Duni- 
pace,  did  not  think  they  were  coming  to  attack  his  army,  but  imagined 
that  they  were  going  to  give  him  the  slip,  and  march  back  to  England  : 
that  in  this  conceit  he  ordered  his  dragoons  and  foot  to  march  up  the 
hill,  intercept  the  rebels,  and  force  them  to  come  to  an  action. 
Hence  the  conflict  happened  upon  apiece  of  ground  which  he  had  ne- 
ver viewed,  and  was  a  field  of  battle  exceedingly  disadvantageous  to 
his  troops.  As  for  the  order  given  to  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
dragoons,  to  attack  the  whole  Highland  army,  it  is  proper  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  general  Hawley  had  been  major  of  Evans's  dragoons  * 
at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  where  that  regiment,  with  the  Scots 
Greys,  led  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  getting  over  a  mo- 
rass (which  the  intense  frost  of  one  night  had  rendered  passable),  at- 
tacked f  the  flank  of  the  rebel  army,  rode  down,  and  drove  off  the 
field  several  regiments  of  Highlanders. 

'  When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Preston  came  to  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders, general  Hawley  reprobated  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cope,  and  said 
in  a  company  of  officers,  "  that  he  knew  the  Highlanders,  they  were 
good  militia,  but  he  was  certain  that  they  could  not  stand  against  a 
charge  of  dragoons  who  attacked  them  well."  Lieutenant-colonel 
Hepburn  J  was  one  of  the  company  of  officers  that  heard  this  speech 
of  general  Hawley's,  and  he  allows  his  name  to  be  mentioned  with 
this  anecdote,  which  accounts  for  the  order  given  to  colonel  Ligo- 
nier. 

'  In  this  ill-conducted  battle,  many  brave  officers  of  the  king's 
army  fell$.'    p.  1~5. 

'  *  The  order  sent  to  colonel  Ligonier,  was  carried  by  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  lord 
Eute's  brother  (afterwards  lord  privy  seal  for  Scotland)  who  acted  th.it  day  .is  aide-de- 
camp to  general  Hawley.  The  colonel  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  were  intimate  friends;  and 
when  the  colonel  received  geneipl  Hawley's  oider,  he  said  it  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary Older  that  ever  was  given.  The  author  of  this  historj  having  frequently  conversed 
with  Mr.  Mackenzie  concerning  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  shewed  him,  many  years  after 
the  rebellion,  the  account  which  i^  here  given  of  what  passed  between  the  colonel  2nd 
,  wh,en  he  delivered  general  H-.wley's  order.  Mr.  Mackenzie  hesitated,  a  little, 
3Ild  said,  he  was  not  sure  whether  or  not  he  had  told  Mr  Home,  that  colonel  Ligonier 
i  -..J,  it  w.is  the  most  extiaotdinuiy  order  that  ever  was  given,:  hut  he  was  very  sure 
the  colonel  koked  as  if  he  thought  so. 

•  f  The  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  November,  O  S.  in  the  year 
1715,  and  the  Highlanders  thought  the  flank  of  their  army  secure. 

•  3  Lieutenant- colonel  of  the  6th  regiment  of  dragoons,  when  he  retired  from  the 
service. 

'  §  0.:e  colonel  (sir  Robert  Monro),  three  lieutenant  colonels,  lieutenant  colonel 
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Much  blame  was  attached  to  the  conduct  of  each  party: 
but,  when  it  was  considered  that  the  troops,  now  defeated, 
were,  veterans,  from  the  fields  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy, 
the  fears  of  the  loyal  party  were  alive,  and  their  hopes  ex- 
perienced some  depression.  The  broad-sword,  however, 
was  a  new  weapon ;  and  the  soldier  had  not  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  the  bayonet,  when  opposed  to  it.  The  conqueror 
cf  Quebec  contended,  that,  with  a  rusty  nail  on  the  top  of 
a  musket,  he  would  parry  off  the  broad-sword;  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  there  was  a  friendly  trial  of  skill  between  him 
and  general  Frazer,  in  which  Wolfe  kept  him  at  a  distance. 
It  is  a  subject  we  shall  soon  resume;  and  offer,  at  the  same 
time,  some  remarks  on  the  cause  of  the  rebels'  success  in  this 
action. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  battle  of  Culloden — an  action 
which  has  raised  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  military  talents 
so  high,  that  even  the  convention  of  Closter-Seven  cannot, 
in  the  annals  of  military  history,  obscure  them.  The  army  was 
drawn  up  with  peculiar  precision ;  the  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
were  united,  bearing  on  a  single  point;  each  regiment  of  the 
second  line  was  formed  on  the  opening  of  the  two  preceding 
it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  succour  either  ;  while  the  reserve  was 
admirably  calculated  to  support  any  defeat  in  a  given 
point.  Hence  the  first  generals  have  considered  the  whole  as 
a  model  of  arrangement.  The  duke,  we  apprehend,  always 
declared  that  he  had  taken  the  model  from  his  military  tutor, 
Konigsegg,  who  beat  the  Turks  by  this  mode  of  order.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  meant  chiefly  to  observe,  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  determined  the  former  actions,  was  practised  in 
this  before  us,  and  might  have  been  successful,  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  the  arrangement.  As  it  is  a  point 
not  adverted  to  by  any  militarv  historian,  and  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  some  disputed  circumstances  in  this  battle,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  enlarge  on  it:  our  observations  will  not 
be  extensive. 

If  we  look  'at  the  battles  of  Preston  and  of  Falkirk,  we 
shall  find  that  the  rebels  confined  their  attack  to  one  wing. 
On  this  they  threw  their  whole  force;  and,  if  they  con- 
quered it,  they  were  able  to  outflank  the  line.  At  Preston, 
this  succeeded  by  the  panic  of  the  artillery  ;  at  Falkirk,  by 
the  first  error  of  general  Hawley,  in  attacking  the  whole  ar- 
my with  800  horse,  the  defeat  of  which  intimidated  the  right. 

Whitney  (of  the  regiment  late  Gardner's),  lieutenant  colonel  Bigger  of  Monro's  regi- 
ment, lieutenant  colonel  Powell  of  Cholmondeley's ;  five  captains  of  Wolfe's,  and  one 
lieutenant;  four  captains  of  Blackney's  and  two  lieutenants,  were  killed,  with  about 
300  or  400  private  men. 

'  The  Highlanders  acknowledged  that  their  army  lost  three  captains  and  four  subal- 
>  with  40  nun  killed,  and  twice  as  many  wounded.' 
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But,  even  then,  had  be  changed  the  position  of  the  left,  and 
fronted  them  to  their  former  flank,  the  rebels  might  have  re- 
pented of  their  violence;  for  the  left  of  this  latter  might  have 
easily  been  checked  by  cannon  across  the  ravine.  This 
principle,  of  attacking  one  part  of  the  line,  cannot  be  too 
closely  kept  in  view.  It  has  been  trie  source  of  ail  our  naval 
victories;  and  of  none  more  than  that  oii  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
•which  pave  the  title,  and  added  a  new  wreath  of  laurels,  to 
the  already  dignified  and  victorious  commander. 

At  Cullod.m,  the  same  attempt  was  projected:  but,  to  be 
explicit,  we  must  transcribe  the  author's  narrative. 

*  The  first  line  of  the  duke's  army  consisted  of  six  regiments  of 
foot.  The  Royal  had  the  right.  On  their  left  stood  Chulmondely's, 
Price's,  the  Scots  fusileers,  Monro's,  and  Burrel's.  The  second  line 
consisted  of  the  same  number  of  regiments.  Howard's  regiment  had 
the  right ;  on  their  left  stood  Fleming's,  Ligonier's,  Blyth's,  Sempill's, 
and  Wolfe's.  The  reserve  consisted  of  Blakeney's,  Bitterean's,  and 
Pulteney's.  The  duk'e  of  Kingston's  regiment  of  light  horse,  and  one 
squadron  of  lord  Cobham's  dragoons,  were  placed  on  the  right  of  the 
first  line.  Lord  Mark  Ker's  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  two  squadrons 
of  lord  Cobham's,  on  the  left.  When  the  king's  army  came  within 
five  or  six  hundred  paces  of  the  rebel  army,  part  of  the  ground  in  their 
front  was  so  soft  and  boggy,  that  the  horses  which  drew  the  cannon 
sunk ;  and  were  obliged  to  be  taken  off:  the  soldiers,  slinging  their 
firelocks,  dragged  the  cannon  across  the  bog.  As  soon  as  the  cannon 
were  brought  to  firmer  ground,  two  field  pieces,  short  six  pounders, 
were  placed  in  the  intervals  between  the  battalions  5  and  colonel  Bel- 
ford  of  the  artillery,  who  directed  the  cannon  of  the  duke's  army,  be- 
gan to  fire  upon  the  rebels,  who,  for  some  time,  had  been  firing  upon 
the  king's  troops  from  several  batteries;  but  the  cannon  of  the  rebels 
were  very  ill  served,  and  did  little  harm*.  The  duke's  artillery  did 
great  execution,  making  lanes  through  the  Highland  regiments.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland,  observing  the  wall  on  the  right  Hank  of  the 
Highland  army,  ordered  colonel  Belford  to  continue  the  cannonade, 
with  a  view  to  make  the  Highlanders  leave  the  ground  where  they 
stood,  and  come  down  to  attack  his  army.  During  the  cannonade, 
which  began  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  and  lasted  till  near  two/  the 
duke  made  several  changes  in  the  disposition  of  his  army.  Wolfe's 
regiment,  <wbich  stood  on  the  left  of  the  second  line,  and  extended  somewhat 
beyond  the  left  of  the  first  line,  ixias  moved  from  its  place  (wheie  the  men 
were  standing  in  water  up  to  their  ankles)  and  brought  to  the  I  ft  of  the 
first  line,  tvberc  they  wheeled  to  the  right,  [and 'formed  en  potence,  as  it  is 
called),  making  a  front  to  the  north,  so  as  to  fire  upon  the  Jlar.k  of  the 
rebels,  if  they  should  come  donun  to  attack  the  king's  army.  The  duke,  at 
the  same  time,  ordered  two  regiments  to  move  up  from  the  reserve, 
50  that  Puhency's  regiment  stood  on  the  right  of  the  Royal,  which  had 
the  right  of  the  first  line  before,  and  Battereau's  regiment  stood  on  the 
right  of  Howard's  regiment  in  the  second  line.     His  royal  highness, 


•  *  One  man  in  Blyth's  regiment  had  his  leg  carried  off"  by  a  cannon  ball.     Not  are- 
other  shot  took  place.' 
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after  making  these  changes  in  thediposition  of  his  army,  placed  him- 
self between  the  first  and  second  line,  in  the  front  of  Howard's  regi- 
ment. 

'  While  these  changes  were  making,  colonel  Belford  observing  the 
body  of  horse  with  Charles,  ordered  two  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  pointed 
at  them;  several  discharges  were  made;  and  some  balls  broke  ground 
among  the  horses  legs.     Charles  had  his   face  bespattered  with  dirt; 
and  one  of  his  servants  who  stood  behind  the  squadron,  with  a  led  horse 
in  his  hand,  was  killed.      Meanwhile  the  cannonade  continued,  and 
the  Highlanders  in  the  first  line,  impatient  of  suffering,  without  do- 
ing any  harm  to  their  enemies,  grew  clamorous  to  be  led  on  to  the  at- 
tack.    A  message  was  sent  to  Locheil,  whose  regiment  stood  next 
the  Athol  brigade,  desiring  that  he  would  represent  to  lord  George 
Murray  the  necessity  of  attacking  immediately.     While  Locheil  was 
speaking  with  lord  George,  the  Macintosh  regiment  brake*  out  from 
the  centre  of  the  first  line:  and  advanced  against  the  regiment  oppo- 
site to  them,  which  was  the  '21st,    But  the  fire  of  the  field-pieces,  and 
the  small  arms  of  the  2Jst,  made  the  Macintoshes  incline  to  the  right, 
from  whence  all  the  regiments  to  their  right,  with  one  regiment  to- 
their  left,  were  coming  down  to  the  charge.     These  regiments,  join- 
ing together,  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon   (loaded  with 
grape  shot)  f  and  musketry  in  their  front,   and  a  flank  fire  when  they 
came  near  Wolfe's  regiment.     Notwithstanding  which  they  still  ad- 
vanced!, and  attacking  sword  in  hand,  broke  through  Burrel's  and 
Monro's  in  the  first  line,  and  pushed  on  to  the  second.     In  the  second 
line  immediately  behind  Burrel's,  stood  SempuTs  regiment,  which 
during  the  attack  had  advanced  fifty  or  sixty  paces;   and  their  front 
rank  kneeling  and  presenting,  waited  till  Burrel's  men  got  out  of  their 
way.     For  the  soldiers  of  Burrel's  and  Monro's  did  not  run  directly 
back,  but  ivent  off  behind  the  battalions  on  their  right.  The  Highlanders, 
who  had  broke  through  the  first  line  were  got  close  together,  without 
any  interval  between  one  clan   and  another;  and  the  greater  part  of 
them   came  on   directly  against  SempuTs  regiment,  which  allowed 
them  to  come  very  near,  and  then  gave  them  a  terrible  fire,  that 
brought  a  great  many  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  made  most  of  those, 
who  did  not  fall  turn  back.     A  few,  and  but  a  few,  still  pressed  on, 
desperate  and  furious,  to  break  into  Sempill's  regiment,  which  not  a 
man  of  them  ever  did,  the  foremost  falling  at  the  end  of  the  soldiers' 
bayonets. 

'  Blyth's  regiment,  which  was  on  the  right  of  Sempill's,  gave  their 
fire  at  the  same  time,  and  repulsed  those  that  were  advancing  against 
them.  When  the  Highland  regiments  on  the  right  of  their  first  line 
made  this  attack,  the  regiments  on  the  left,  the  Farquharsons,  and 

<  *  Before  (he  Macintosh  regiment  moved,  Cliarles  had  sent  an  order  to  lord  George 
Murray  to  attack ;  but  lord  George  never  received  the  order,  for  Maclauchlan,  who 
carried  it,  in  his  way  to  him,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball. 

•  +  Colonel  Belford  lad  ordered  his  men  to  load  the  field  pieces  with  cannon-bail,  as 
long  as  the  Highlanders  remained  on  their  ground  ;  but  when  they  advanced  to  attack 
the  king's  army,  and  came  wichin  a  proper  distance,  he  ordered  his  men  to  load  the 
field-pieces  with  grape-shot. 

'  %  The  Athol  biig.ide,  in  advancing,  lost  thirty- two  officers,  and  was  so  shattered 
that  it  stopt  short,  and  never  closed  with  the  kind's  troops. 
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the  three  Macdonald  regiments,  did  not  advance  at  the  same  time, 
nor  attack  in  the  same  manner.     They  came  so  near  the^  king's  ar- 
my, as  to  draw  upon  themselves  some  fire  from  the  regiments  that 
were  opposite  to  them,  which  they  returned  by  a  general  discharge, 
and  the  Macdonalds  had  drawn  their  swords  to  attack  in  the  usual 
manner;  but  seeing  those  regiments,  that  had  attacked    sword   in 
hand,  repulsed  and  put  to  flight*,  they  also  went  off.  .  When  the 
Highlanders  in  the  first  line  gave  way,  the  king's  army  did  not  pur- 
sue immediately.     The  regiments  of  foot,  from  right  to  left,  were  or- 
dered to  stand  upon  the  ground  where  they  had  fought,  and  dress  their 
ranks.     The  horse  on  the  right  of  the  king's  army  were  the  first  that 
pursued,  and  they  were  very  near  the  Macdonalds,  when  the  Irish  pi- 
quets came  down  from  their  place  in  the  second  line,  and  fired  upon 
the  dragoons  who  halted,  and  the  Macdonalds  fell  back  to  the  second 
line.     The  two  lines  joined,  formed  a  considerable  body  of  men ;  but 
their  hearts  were  broken,  and  their  condition  was  altogether  hopeless 
and  irretrievable :   in  their  front  they  saw  the  infantry  which  bad  de- 
feated them,  and  reduced  their  two  lines  to  one,  preparing  to  advance 
against  them.     On  their  right  flank,    and  somewhat  behind  them, 
they  saw  a  body  of  the  duke's  cavalry \  ready  to  fall  upon  them  as 
soon  as  the  infantry  should  advance.'     v.  22Q. 

This  is  a  very  clear  account;  but,  we  apprehend,  not  free 
from  even  material  errors.  In  fact,  Wolfe's  regiment  was 
not  formed  en  potence,  previous  to  the  attack ;  and  Barrel's 
was  not  either  obliged  to  give  way,  to  retreat,  or  file  between 
the  other  battalions.  The  rebel?,  as  usual,  brought  their 
chief  force  to  the  left ,  consisting  of  their  best  troops,  and 
the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  army.  With  this  they  at- 
tacked the  king's  right,  and  broke  Barrel's  line.  But  this 
regiment  did  not  retire:  they  were  mixed,  bayonet  against 


*  *The  Macdonald  officers  said,  and  Macdonald  of  Morar  (eldest  cadet  of  Clanro- 
nald)  has  left  it  in  writing,  that  their  men  were  affronted  at  being  deprived  of  the  right 
(the  post  of  honour),  which  the  Macdonalds  had  at  the  battles  of  Preston  and  Falkirk, 
and  have  had,  they  say,  from  time  immemorial.  The  duke  of  Perth,  in  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Glengary  regiment;  and  hearing  the  men  mur- 
mur (for  they  murmured  aloud),  said  to  thc-m,  that  if  the  Macdonalds  behaved  with 
their  usual  valour,  they  would  make  a  right  of  the  left,  and  he  would  call  himself  Mac- 
donald. 

«  f  Before  the  battle  began,  that  is  before  the  Macintosh  regiment  advanced  against 
the  king's  army,  general  Bland,  who  commanded  the  duke's  cavalry  on  the  lett,  or- 
dered two  companies  of  the  Argyleshire  men,  and  one  company  of  lord  Loudon's  re- 
giment, to  break  down  the  east  wall  of  the  inclosure,  whose  north  wall  coveied  the 
flank  of  the  rebel  army.  The  three  companies  of  foot  pulled  down  the  wall,  and  en- 
tering with  the  dragoons,  put  to  the  sword  about  ioo  men,  who  had  been  posted  in  the.  - 
inclosure  to  defend  the  wall.  General  Bland  then  ordered  the  foot  to  pull  down  part  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  inclosure,  which  they  did,  and  the  dragoons  getting  out  upon  the 
muir,  formed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  General  Stapleton  ob- 
serving their  position,  detached  from  the  second  line  one  of  lord  Lewis  Gordon's  regi- 
ments, commanded  by  Gordon  of  Abbachie,  who  with  his  men  occupied  a  piece  of 
ground  where  there  was  a  hollow  way  between  the  dragoons  and  them.  General  BLni 
then  ordered  the  Argyleshire  men  to  go  close  to  the  north  wall,  and  fire  on  the  flank 
of  the  rebels.  The  Argyleshire  men  obeyed  him,  but  received  a  fire  which  killed  two 
of  their  captains  and  an  en>'gn.'  v 
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broad-sword;  and  scarcely  a  man  of  Barrel's  but  had  his 
bayonet  bent  and  bloody.  It  was  the  duke's  own  order,  in 
going  down  — '  Mingle  with  them,  my  lads!  let  them  feel 
your  force:  be  steady,  and  you  will  conquer.'  Wolfe's 
regiment  was  certainly  formed,  en  potence,  in  the  course  of 
the  action;  and  gave  several  volleys  in  the  rear  of  those  con- 
tending with  Barrel's,  which  lessened  the  mass,  and  enabled 
the  latter  to  clear  themselves  more  successfully.  Sempill's, 
too,  when  the  confusion  was  lessened,  did  good  service:  but 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  action  fell  on  Barrel's,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  number  killed  and  wounded  ;  for, 
of  310  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  125  (more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole)  were  killed  and  wounded  of  Barrel's. 
An  account  of  an  eye-witness  merits  notice,  and  we  shall 
select  it. 

'  Robert  Nairn,  an  East  Lothian  gentleman,  and  nephew  of  Mr. 
Hepburn  of  Keith,  (who  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Histo- 
ry) was  deputy  pay-master  of  the  rebel  army.  At  the  battle  ©f  Cul- 
loden,  he  advanced  with  the  Athol  brigade,  which  lost  so  many  men 
by  the  fire  of  the  king's  troops,  and  the  field-pieces  loaded  with  grape- 
shot,  that  the  brigade  was  not  able  to  go  on,  and  halted. 

'  Mr.  Nairn  left  the  brigade,  when  it  halted,  and  joining  the  next 
regiment,  which  was  Locheil's,  he  advanced  with  theCamerons,  who 
attacked  Barrel's  regiment,  which  was  so  completely  broken,  that  Mr. 
Nairn,  some  years  after  the  rebellion,  told  the  author  of  this  History, 
that  he  saw  only  two  of  Barrel's  men  standing;  one  of  them  was  a 
grenadier,  who  pushed  hi-j  bayonet  into  Mr.  Nairn's  eye,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  all  night  insensible  of  his  condition, 
for  he  had  received  a  good  many  wounds  as  he  advanced  with  the  bri- 
gade. Next  dav  he  was  carried  to  Inverness,  and  by  the  care  of  some 
medical  students  (his  companions  at  the  university)  who  had  been 
brought  from  Edinburgh  to  assist  the  regimental  surgeons  in  case  of  a 
battle,  his  wounds  were  cured,  and  by  their  help  he  was  enabled  to 
make  his  escape  from  Inverness,  and  get  to  Edinburgh.'     Addendum. 

Mr.  Nairn  seems  to  have  come  down  at  a  late  hour;  and 
was,  by  his  own  account,  soon  disabled.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, depend  on  his  description  of  the  state  of  the  regiment. 
More  than  one  person  of  Barrel's,  still  alive,  give  a  very 
different  statement. 

We  have  engaged  at  length  in  this  question,  as  consti- 
tuting a  brilliant  portion  of  military  history,  and  an  impor- 
tant national  concern.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  been  lono- 
familiar  to  us;  and  we  should  not  have  committed  our- 
selves in  confident  assertions,  without  just  grounds.  Soma 
farther  remarks  on  this  history  will  be  communicated  in  our 
next. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(     S92     ) 

Art.  IV. — Travels  through  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Lapland, 
to  the  North  Cape.  By  Joseph  Acerbi.  {Continued from 
Vol.  XXXFl.p.  451.) 

WE  promised  to  pursue  this  work  in  another  article, 
designing  briefly  to  notice  the  account  of  Lapland  by 
Leems,  which  would  not  probably  occur  to  us  on  any  other 
occasion.  We  promised,  however,  somewhat  unadvisedly  ; 
for  we  did  not,  at  the  moment,  recollect  the  oera  of  Leems' s 
publication,  nor  that  different  extracts  from  it  had  already 
appeared  in  the  English  language.  To  many  of  our  readers, 
it  may  be,  however,  unknown  ;  and  a  short  account  of  it 
will  perhaps  not  be,  on  the  whole,  disagreeable.  We  shall 
pass  \f  over  somewhat  cursorily. 

The  Laplanders  are  a  Scythian  nation,  though  short  in 
ire,  and  not  vervcapableof  greatand  continued  exertions. 
except  in  the  occupations  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
Their  immediate  predecessors  were  the  Samoeids.  Their 
language  approaches  the  Finnish,  and  is  not  very  unlike  the 
Norwegian  or  the  Hebrew.     In  fact,  it  is  not  immediately 

■ived  from  either,  but  is  a  branch  of  some  original  dia- 

%  which  has  divaricated  in  so  many  limbs. 

*  The  children  of  the  Laplanders  are  remarkably  fat  and  chubby, 
^•hich  appears  not  only  in  their  faces,  but  other  parts  of  their  bodies. 
This  disposition  to  increase  in  flesh,  however,  is  less  perceptible  a? 
they  grow  up.  The  Laplander  is  of  a  swarthy  and  dark  complexion, 
his  nair  is  black  and  short,  his  mouth  wide,  and  his  cheeks  hollow, 
with  a  chin  somewhat  long  and  pointed  :  his  eyes  are  weak  and  wa- 
tery, which  in  some  degree  proceeds  from  the  constant  smoke  he  en- 
dure? whilst  at  home,  in  his  tent  or  hut ;  and  may  likewise  be  attri- 
buted to  the  snows  which,  during  winter,  are  constantly  driving  in  his 
fire,  whilst  he  is  abroad,  and  engaged  in  hunting  upon  the  mountains, 
which  afford  him  no  object  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  but  what  is  glaring 
with  whiteness.  That  this  weakness  of  his  eyes  proceeds  from  these 
causes,  and  especially  the  latter,  is  highly  probable,  from  the  circum- 
t t2nee,  that  a  man  often  loses  his  sight  for  several  days  after  hh  return 
from  nunting.'     Vol.  ii.   p.  Iji. 


*  They  possess  a  degree  of  agility  which  is  really  wonderful,  and 
their  bodies  are  supple  and  pliant  beyond  conception.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  number  of  them  are  able  to  stow  themselves  within  a  space 
which  we  should  not  imagine  would  hold  half  or  one  third  of- that 
quantity.  They  will  sit  in  the  closest  contact  with  each  other,  their 
bodies  supported  by  their  heels,  or  their  entire  weight  bearing  upon 
the  toes.  The  American  Indians,  or  savages  as  they  are  termed,  use 
the  same  posture,  and  the  ingenious  historical  painter,  who  has  re- 
presented the  treaty  of  the  great  Penn  with  the  Indians  at  the  settle- 
ment of  that  flourishing  colony  which  now  bears  his  name,  has  not 
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omitted  to  embellish  his  picture  with  the  figure  of  an  Indian  in  this 
extraordinary  attitude. 

'  The  Laplanders  descend  the  steep  sides  of  a  mountain,  when  co- 
vered with  snow  and  ice,  with  incredible  velocity.  They  make  use  of 
a  particular  kind  of  snow  shoe,  differing  greatly  from  that  which  bears 
the  same  name  in  the  northern  parts  of  America :  it  is  a  piece  of 
wood  of  some  length,  curved  before,  and  turning  upwards  behind,  to 
the  middle  of  which  the  foot  is  fastened  ;  and  whereas  the  snow  shoe 
is  calculated  for  security  to  prevent  a  man  from  sinking  into  the  snow, 
this  wooden  shoe  or  skate,  called  in  the  Danish  tongue  skie,  answers 
the  purpose  both  of  security  and  expedition.  Accordingly  the  Lap- 
lander slides  along  with  such  swiftness,  that  the  air  whistles  in  his  ears, 
and  his  hair  becomes  erect  with  the  motion  5  and  yet  so  dexterous  is 
he  in  the  management  of  his  body,  that  be  his  impulse  ever  so  violent, 
he  can  take  up  his  cap,  if  he  chances  to  let  k  fall,  or  any  thing  else 
that  happens  to  lie  in  his  way,  without  stopping  his  course.  The 
children,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk,  climb  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  exercise  themselves  in  the  use.  of  these  skates.* 
Vol.  ii.  p.  1 54. 

From  their  infancy,  they  are  accustomed  to  exertions  of 

every  kind,  and,  from  necessity,  inured  to  cold  and  hunger. 

They  are  truly  religious ;  and  their  conduct  is,  in  general, 

strictly  moral : — the  only  exception  is  a  little  commercial 

finesse. 

The  descriptions  of  the  dress  and  habitations  of  the  Lap- 
landers scarcely  admit  of  abridgement,  and  are  not  subjects 
very  interesting  at  this  time.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  the  rein- 
deer's milk.  They  eat,  however,  animal  food  of  every  kind, 
except  pork.  Fish  dried  and  dipped  in  train-oil,  without 
dressing,  is  also  no  uncommon  aliment.  Bread  is  eaten  very 
sparingly,  and  not  fermented.  Their  luxuries  are  the  in- 
ner part  of  fir-tree,  smoked  and  dipped  in  train-oil ;  the  root 
and  leaves  of  angelica,  and  berries,  mellowed  by  remaining, 
during  the  winter,  in  the  snow;  but,  above  all,  tobacco. 
Their  household  furniture  is  scanty  and  unexpensive,  to  be 
removed  without  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

The  description  of  the  rein-deer,  and  their  indispensable 
utility  to  the  Laplander,  is  sufficiently  extensive  and  satis- 
factory. The  chief  circumstances  are,  however,  well  known: 
some  facts,  which  are  less  so,  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  The  greatest  enemy  of  the  rein-deer  is  the  wolf,  and  it  requires 
the  utmost  diligence  and  circumspection  of  the  people  to  guard  and 
defend  their  herds  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  this  inveterate  and 
cunning  foe.  They  endeavour  to  affright  and  keep  him  off  by  means 
of  stakes  driven  into  the  earth,  having  pieces  of  worn-out  and  tattered 
tunicks  and  other  garments  hanging  on  them  :  but  it  is  chiefly  during 
*ny  violent  storm  that  they  have  occasion  to  be  most  vigilant ;  for  at 
that  time  this  depredator  is  on  the  look  out  for  an  opportunity  to  in- 
vade the  timorous  herd  :  in  the  moment  of  alarm,  every  cue  of  the 
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Laplander's  household  is  then  put  in  motion,  some  to  look  to  the  rein- 
deer, whilst  others  make  a  loud  noise  by  beating  with  sticks  against  a 
sledge,  brought  without  the  tent  for  that  purpose  :  and,  indeed,  there 
is  a  necessity  for  the  greatest  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Laplanders, 
because  the  tame  rein-deer  is  so  simple  an  animal,  that  if  not  care- 
fully protected,  it  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  wolf.  No  sooner  is 
that  voracious  beast  discovered  by  the  herd,  than  the  silly  creatures, 
instead  of  running  towards  the  tents,  and  putting  themselves  under 
the  safeguard  of  men,  fly  towards  the  woods,  where  some  are  over- 
taken and  killed  by  the  wolf,  who  is  observed  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  keep  betwixt  them  and  the  tents  when  he  finds  them  feed- 
ing at  a  distance.  In  this  pursuit  the  wolf  has  the  advantage  of  the 
rein-deer  when  they  are  running  down  hill,  and  he  is  sure  to  overtake 
and  seize  it :  but  it  is  not  the  same  up  hill.  If  the  wolf  catch  the  rein- 
deer by  the  haunch,  it  often  happens  that  the  deer  escapes  ;  and  when 
he  obtains  his  prey,  it  is  generally  by  fastening  on  its  throat,  by  which 
means  he  strangles  the  poor  animal  in  a  short  time.  The  missionary 
.says,  he  saw  six  at  one  time  lying  on  the  snow,  killed  by  wolves  who 
had  been  driven  away  on  the  alarm  being  given  :  upon  examination  of 
the  carcases,  no  wound  appeared  to  have  been  inflicted,  so  dexterously 
had  these  destructive  enemies  effected  their  purpose.  It  is  observable, 
that  the  wolf  never  devours  his  prey  on  the  spot  where  he  kills  it,  but 
drags  it  away  to  some  distance ;  and  it  is  further  remarked,  the  mis- 
sionary tells  u?,  that  in  devouring  it,  he  places  the  head  towards  the 
east :  at  least,  he  says,  the  skeletons  are  always  found  in  the  woods 
placed  in  that  position.  I  cannot  say  that  I  give  entire  credit  to  this 
report  :  probably  the  good  missionary  has  been  misinformed.  "Whilst 
the  wolves  are  on  the  hunt  for  their  prey,  they  appear  always  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  crows  and  ravens,  and  the  Laplanders 
are  commonly  apprized  of  the  wolf's  approach  by  the  clamour  of  these 
birds.  It  has  been  noticed,  that  such  rein-deer  as  were  fastened  by 
ropes  to  a  stake  have  been  spared,  whilst  others  that  were  at  liberty 
have  been  carried  off:  this  must  be  owing  to  a  fear  conceived  by  the 
wolf  at  the  sight  of  the  animal's  tether,  or  to  some  similar  cause  ;  for 
the  like  has  not  happened,  when  the  deer  has  broken  loose  and  betaken 
himself  to  flight.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

I 

The  description  of  the  wandering  Laplanders  is  neces- 
sarily more  concise  ;  and  the  great  singularity  is,  that,  by 
night  as  well  as  day,  they  can  find  the  spot  to  which  they 
are  bound,  though  the  ground  is  one  undistinguished  sheet 
of  snow,  and  the  sky  clouded  by  a  constant  storm.  The 
good  missionary  mentions  but  one  fatal  accident  which  had 
happened  during  iiis  ten  years'  residence  among  the  Lap- 
landers. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  of  Lapland,  the  wild  rein-deer  are 
particularly  mentioned,  and  the  manner  of  hunting  them 
minutely  described.  Bears  are  said  to  live  chiefly  on  ber- 
ries and  grass ;  so  that  they  eat  animal  food  only  from  ne- 
cessity, and  in  the  winter.  Foxes  are  common  in  Lap- 
land, as  well  as  the  glutton  anfl  beaver.     The  idle  tales  of 
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the  former  of  the  two  last,  squeezing  itself  between  two 
trees,  to  disgorge  its  superabundant  meal,  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinary sagacity  of  the  latter,  are  generally  disbelieved. 
Other  quadrupeds  are  not  so  peculiar  as  to  require  our  no- 
tice. 

Of  the  birds,  the  Lapland  woodcock  is  remarkable  ;  for, 
though  it  inhabits  this  country  only  in  the  summer,  its  win- 
ter habitation  is  not  known.  The  only  birds  that  stay  in  Lap- 
land during  the  winter,  are  the  strix  and  tetrao. 

*  I  have,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  mentioned  more  than  once  the 
songs  of  the  hirds,  with  which  the  woods  of  Lapland  re-echo.  I  have 
often  been  astonished  to  hear  in  these  places  birds  sing  very  charming- 
ly, which  I  had  before  considered  as  mute,  and  totally  deprived  by  na- 
ture of  all  vocal  power.  The  motacilla  trocbilus  of  Linnreus,  which 
comes  to  Italy  about  autumn,  is  in  Lombardy  called  tul,  because  its 
short  and  abrupt  cry  bears  a  resemblance  to  this  sound  :  but  the  same 
bird  may  justly  be  termed  the  nightingale  of  the  north.  It  settles  on 
the  most  lofty  branches  of  the  birch-trees,  and  makes  the  air  resound 
with  accents  melodious,  bold,  and  full  of  harmony.  This  is  likewise 
the  case  with  the  emberiza  geniclos,  which  has  a  clear  and  strong  voice  , 
and  animates  with  its  musical  notes  the  shades  of  the  alder  and  willow- 
trees,  that  grow  by  the  sides  of  the  brooks  and  rivers. 

*  But  there  is  another  bird,  which  more  highly  deserves  our  admi- 
ration, as  it  surpasses  all  the  rest  by  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  and  the 
sweetness  of  its  voice :  this  is  the  motacilla  Suecica.  It  lives  in  the 
bushes  of  marshy  places,  and  particularly  likes  to  perch  on  the  dwarf- 
birch  (betula  nana,  Linn.)  ;  its  flight  is  generally  low  :  it  makes  its 
nest  in  the  moss,  ,and  lays  between  five  and  seven  eggs,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  moss,  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. It  feeds  on  insects  and  worms,  and  I  have  seen  several  of 
them  with  caterpillars  in  their  beaks,  which  were  destined  for  their 
young.  The  Laplanders  call  this  bird  saddan  kiallinen,  which  signifies 
hundred  tongues,  and  expresses  the  nature  of  its  song;  for  this  con- 
stantly varies,  and  is  an  imitation  of  the  voices  of  almost  all  the  other 
birds.  To  the  beauty  of  its  notes  it  joins  that  of  its  feathers,  which 
are  of  a  sky  blue  colour,  bordered  about  the  throat  with  a  black  line, 
and  after  that  with  one  of  a  rusty  appearance.  It  seems  as  if  nature, 
charmed  with  the  melodious  excellence  of  the  song,  had  been  willing 
to  embellish  even  the  outside  of  the  organ  that  produced  it,  in  order 
to  render  her  work  quite  perfect.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

The  missionary  gives  this  bird  the  preference  to  the  night- 
ingale, as  less  shrill,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  possessing 
a  greater  varietv  of  voice.  Our  author  particularly  describes 
the  Lapland  owl,  as  well  as  the  Lapland  crow  ;  and  figures 
of  each  are  subjoined. 

The  fishes  of  Lapland  offer  little  novelty,  and  no  remarks 
of  importance.  Mr.  Acerbi  describes  the  whale  as  particu- 
larly voracious  :  it  is  however,  by  many,  scarcely  ranked 
among-  the  animals  of  prey.    The  list  of  insects  is  peculiarly 
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extensive  ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  rarest  species  are  en- 
graved in  three  plates.  A  list  of  the  plants  most  peculiar  to 
Lapland,  in  order  to  direct  and  concentrate  the  attention  of 
the  botanist,  for  himself  or  friends,  is  added.  Many  seem 
not  to  occur  in  the  Flora  Laponzca;  but  we  are  unable  to 
pursue  the  subject  minutely. 

*  The  berry  of  the  rubus  arctlcus,  when  sufficiently  ripened,  is  su- 
perior in  fragrance  and  flavour  to  the  strawberry  and  raspberry,  and 
to  all  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  even  what  we  have  in  Italy.  A  small 
plateful  Would  scent  an  apartment  with  a  more  exquisite  sweetness 
than  any  perfume  I  know  of.  It  is  singular  that  so  delicious  a  pro- 
duction should  be  found  in  the  north.  They  preserve  it  in  Sweden, 
and  it  makes  one  of  the  most  delicate  sweetmeats.  Linnaeus  speaks  of 
this  fruit  in  high  terms  of  praise,  and  says,  that  it  often  refreshed 
him  in  his  travels  through  Lapland,  when  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
fatigue. 

'  The  rubus  cbamamorits  is  also  used  for  preserves.  It  grows  plen- 
tifully in  Lapland,  especially  in  marshy  situations.  The  berry  of  this 
plant  is  yellowish,  and  nearly  of  the  same  shape  as  the  raspberry, 
but  larger  in  size,  and  more  insipid  in  taste.  We,  however,  thought 
it  delicious  when  we  found  it  in  our  walks  through  the  bogs  of  Lap- 
land. 

*  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  diapensia  Lapponica,  and  the  azalea  pre- 
cumbettSy  should  be  reckoned  among  the  indigenous  plants,  properly 
so  called.  I  have  found  both  in  flower  on  the  top  of  very  high  moun- 
tains, where  all  other  vegetation  seemed  to  cease,  and  nothing  wa3  to 
be  seen  besides  the  lichen  rangiferinus.1     Vol.  ii.  p.  26 1. 

From  Tornea  to  Ketkemando,  the  travelers  meet  with  firs, 
pines,  and  birches.  Beyond  Ketkemando,  the  firs  disappear. 
From  Kautokeino  to  the  mountains,  the  pines  are  lost  ^  and 
nothing  but  birches  are  seen,  except  about  Alten,  where  a 
few  pines  again  are  found. 

The  list  of  minerals  is  extensive,  and  communicated  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Hyelm,  from  the  specimens  contained 
in  the  collection  of  the  commissioners  of  the  mines  at  Stock- 
holm. We  wish  the  appellations  of  some  mineralogist  later 
than  Mr.  Kirwan  had  been  preferred.  We  trust  that,  in  fu- 
ture, every  mineralogist  will  give  the  names  adopted  by 
prince  Gallitzin,  in  the  late  edition  of  his  Recueil  de  Noms 
appropries  en  Mineralogie,  as  that  collection  contains  all  the 
synonyms,  and  is  adapted  to  the  nomenclature  of  Hauy  *. 

On  the  subject  of  manufactures  and  customs,  we  have  lit- 
tle to  remark.  We  were  surprised  to  hear  that  music  and 
dancing  were  unknown  to  the  Laplanders  in  any  festival ; 
that  '  they  are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  use  of  any  one 


*  We  propose  to  give  some  account  of  this  very  useful  work  in  our  next  Ap^ 
pendije. 
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musical  instrument,'  and  \  incapable  of  learning  to  sing  in 
tune.' 

Of  the  diseases  and  remedies  of  the  Laplanders,  we  shall 
say  little.  The  tooth-ach  they  have  lately  attempted  to  cure 
with  seal's  blood,  drank  warm  :  for  incipient  cataract,  they 
insert  a  living  pediculus  humanus  beneath  the  eye-Ik.,  whose 
irritation  they  think  will  destroy  the  membrane.  It  may  be 
effectual,  by  exciting  inflammation.  The  sinew  of  the  fore- 
leg of  a  rein-deer  is  applied  to  strained  ancles.  This  is  not 
very  distant  from  the  medicines  employed  by  their  more  en- 
lightened neighbours  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since.  Their 
former  religion  was  idolatrous ;  and  a  curious,  but  not  very 
interesting,  list  of  their  divinities,  with  their  appropriate 
offices  and  abodes,  is  subjoined.  The  Lapland  sacrifices, 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  Laplanders  to  magic,  are  next  no- 
ticed. The  Laplander's  attachment  to  his  country  is  not  to 
be  shaken — perhaps  with  reason,  as  those  who  have  been 
brought  thence  have  soon  died.  Observations  on  the  cli- 
mate of  different  places,  from  the  flowering  of  plants  and 
the  appearance  of  the  birds,  conclude  the  volume.  —  The 
appendix  contains  only  specimens  of  the  Lapland  and  Fin- 
land music,  with  the  diary  of  the  author's  journey. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  perused  this  work  with  satisfac- 
tion :  yet  doubts  have  occasionally  arisen ;  and  suspicions 
will  always  intrude,  where  we  converse  with  an  author 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  however  faithful  he 
may  be.  We  often  perceive  the  marks  of  two  pens  ;  and 
sometimes  we  suspect  that  we  can  draw  the  line  between 
them.  This,  however,  must  be  suspicion  only.  The  errors, 
if  any  exist,  are  certainly  not  numerous  ;  and  the  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  from  these  volumes  is  equally  valuable 
and  extensive. 


Art.  V. — General  Zoology,  or  Systematic  Natural  History. 
By  George  Shaw,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  S(c.  ( Continued  from  p.  43, 
of  our  present  Volume.) 

THE  order  of  serpents  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  feet ;  and  tlieir  locomotion  19  owing  to  their  scales 
contracting  over  each  other  and  again  expanding,  or  to  the 
contortion  of  the  animal.  The  more  striking  distinctions 
which  constitute  the  genera  are,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently 
clear  ;  but  those  of  the  species  are  less  obvious.  We  may  in- 
deed remark,  that,  with  the  exception  of  plants,  species  are 
not  easily  ascertained  ;  and  even  in  the  more  perfect  ani- 
mals, where  the  production  of  the  offspring  can  be  observed, 
we  are  not  without  difficulties.     In  the  present  order,  the  di- 
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stinction  is  still  more  arduous;  and,  in  the  lower,  the  minuter 
arrangement  is  extremely  obscure.  Linnaeus  adopted  the 
number  of  scaly  plates  on  the  abdomen  and  beneath  the 
tail,  as  an  infallible  criterion. 

'  The  colour  is  indeed  often  variable,  but  the  pattern,  or  general 
distribution  of  markings  in  each  species,  appears  to  be  more  constant : 
the  relative  size  of  the  head,  the  length  of  the  body  and  tail,  the  size, 
smoothness,  or  roughness  of  the  scales,  as  well  as  their  shape  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  animal,  often  afford  pretty  certain  specific  marks. 

'  The  distinction  of  serpents  into  poisonous  and  innoxious  can  only 
be  known  by  an  accurate  examination  of  their  teeth;  the  fangs  or  poi- 
soning teeth  being  always  of  a  tubular  structure,  and  calculated  for 
the  conveyance  or  injection  of  the  poisonous  fluid  from  a  peculiar  re- 
servoir communicating  with  the  fang  on  each  side  of  the  head  :  the 
fangs  are  always  situated  in  the  anterior  and  exterior  part  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  are  generally,  but  not  alwayy,  of  much  larger  size  than  the 
other  teeth  ;  they  are  also  frequently  accompanied  by  some  smaller  or 
subsidiary  fangs,  apparently  destined  to  supply  the  principal  ones  when 
lost  either  by  age  or  accident.  The  fangs  are  situated  in  a  peculiar 
bone,  so  articulated  with  the  rest  of  the  jaw  as  to  elevate  or  depress 
them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal :  in  a  quiescent  state  they  are  re- 
cumbent, with  their  points  directed  inwards  or  backwards  j  but  when 
the  animal  is  inclined  to  use  them  as  weapons  of  offence,  their  posi- 
tion is  altered  by  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  above-mentioned 
bone  in  which  they  are  rooted,  and  they  become  almost  perpendicu- 
lar.'    p.  314. 

Dr.  Gray  has  given  an  excellent  rule  to  determine  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  the  poisonous  organs  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  1788.  Poisonous  serpents  have 
the  head  generally  covered  with  small  scales.  Carinated  scales 
on  the  head  are  equally  a  mark  of  the  noxious  race ;  but,  to 
each,  there  are  some  exceptions.  The  poisonous  serpents 
are  also,  in  general,  viviparous ;  the  others,  oviparous. 

The  generic  character  of  the  first  groupe,  viz.  the  crota- 
1ns,  is  adopted  from  Linnaeus ;  but  the  specific  distinctions 
are  generally  taken  from  the  colour  and  the  bands.  The  C. 
horridus  is  the  first  species,  and  described  at  great  length. 
The  animal  dissected  by  Dr.  Tyson  was,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  the  C.  durissns,  the  second  species.  The  C.  dry- 
inas  and  miliarius  follow.     No  new  species  occurs. 

The  next  genus  is  the  boa,  a  vast  animal,  one  of  which 
terrified  the  whole  Roman  army.  It  is  diffused  over  the  tor- 
rid zone,  and  is  not  the  creature  of  a  single  country.  It  is 
the  serpent  which  is  said  to  swallow  a  buffalo,  after  having 
covered  it  with  slime,  which  dissolves  or  softens  the  hardest 
parts,  so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  the  animal's  mouth.  It 
appears  to  be  gradually  digested,  and  the  different  parts  only 
to  be  swallowed  in  turn.     To  the  Lininean  species,  charac- 
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tensed  from  the  colour  and  stripes,  are  added  tlie  boa  regia, 
from  Seba,  resembling  the  boa  canina  and  Phrygia,  the  lbi- 
boboca  and  boiguaeu  of  the  Brasilians  ;  a  very  elegant  spe- 
cies— the  B.  Phrygia — the  *  serpens  phyticus  Orientalis  ge- 
rende  dictus'  of  the  same  author;  and  thccrotaline  boa,  re- 
moved from  the  genus  crotalus,  in  consequence  of  its  want- 
ing the  rattle.  From  Ilussel,  we  find  the  B.  iasciata  (bunga- 
rura  pamah),  the  B.  lineata  (geedi  paragoodoo),  the  B.  ho^ 
ratta  (horatta  pam),  particularly  described;  and  from  Seba, 
the  Siamese  boa,  with  the  trivial  name  of  hipnale.  The  boa 
palpebrosa  is  copied  from  Merrem,  and  the  B.  annulata  from 
madame  Merian. 

The  genus  coluber  is  peculiarly  extensive,  and  might 
perhaps  conveniently  admit  of  being  broken  into  two  or 
more  genera.  Of  the  common  viper,  our  author  speaks  at 
gome  length  ;  and  seems  to  admit  the  opinion,  that  the  ani- 
mal receives  its  young  into  its  mouth,  when  in  danger — re- 
sembling, in  this  respect,  the  rattle-snake.  The  black  vi- 
per— the  C.  Prester  of  Linnaeus — is  considered  as  a  variety 
of  the  common.  The  American  black  viper,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  described  as  a  new  species,  with  the  trivial  name  of 
cacodaemon.  The  account  of  the  Egyptian  viper,  as  short, 
we  shall  transcribe. 

'  Egyptian  Viper. 

'  Coluber  Vipera.     C.  subferrugineus,  fusco  maculatus,  subtus  albi- 

dus,  Cauda  brevi  mucronata. 
1  Subferruginous  Viper,  spotted  with  brown,  beneath  whitish,  with 

short  mucronated  tail. 
'  Coluber  Vipera.     Lin.  Syst.  Nat.  p.  275.     Hasselq.  itin.  p.  340. 
'  Abdominal  scuta  1  IS,  subcaudal  scales  22. 

*  This,  which  is  said  to  be  the  officinal  viper  of  the  Egyptians, 
seems  to  have  been  first  accurately  described  hy  Hasselquist,  who  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities  every  year  to 
Venice  for  the  use  of  the  apothecaries  in  the  composition  of  the  theri- 
aca,  &c.  Its  size  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the  common  vi- 
per :  the  head  not  so  flat  on  the  top,  but  very  protuberant  on  each 
side:  the  snout  very  obtuse  :  the  body  thick  towards  the  middle,  and 
somewhat  quadrangular,  but  thin  and  cylindric  towards  the  head  and 
tail,  which  latter  is  short,  slender,  conical,  and  terminated  by  a  slight- 
ly incurved  horny  point  or  tip  :  the  scales  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the 
animal  are  oval  and  carinated  :  the  colour  above  is  pale-ferruginous 
with  darker  spots,  and  beneath  entirely  whitish  ;  the  usual  length  of 
this  species,  according  to  Hasselquist,  is  about  two  spans  and  an  inch, 
of  which  the  tail  measures  only  an  inch.  This  is  by  some  supposed  to 
be  the  asp  of  Cleopatra,  by  the  bite  of  which  that  high-spirited  prin- 
cess determined  to  die,  rather  than  submit  to  be  carried  to  Rome  in 
order  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Augustus.  It  seems,  however,  utterly 
impossible  to  •determine  this  point.     Mr.  Bruce,  as  the  reader  will  rind 
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in  the  description  of  the  cerastes,  rather  supposes  that  serpent  to  have 
been  the  species  employed.  Mr.  Schneider,  in  his  work,  entitled 
"  Historia  Amphibiorum,"  considers  the  Egyptian  viper  above  de- 
scribed to  be  the  true  dipsas  of  the  ancients  which  was  popularly  re- 
ported to  kill  by  thirst.'     p.  377. 

The  viper  described  by  Charas,  in  his  New  Experiments, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species,  from  its  wanting  the  dor- 
sal band,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  common  vi- 
per, with  which  it  has  been  confounded,  as  well  as  from  the 
erect  sub-acuminated  lip  of  the  snout.  The  history  of  the 
coluber  cerastes  is  greatly  enlarged  from  Bruce,  who  sup- 
poses it,  as  already  observed,  to  be  the  aspic  which  Cleopa- 
tra chose  as  the  instrument  of  her  suicide.  The  horn-nose 
snake,  a  species  unknown  to  systematic  authors,  was  first 
noticed  in  that  admirable  wrork,  The  Naturalist's  Miscella- 
ny ;  and  the  plate,  with  the  description,  are  copied  thence. 
We  shall  select  a  part. 

'  The  snake  here  represented  adds  to  the  number  of  those  malignant 
reptiles  whose  bite,  in  the  hotter  regions  of  the  globe,  proves  the  dread- 
ful forerunner  of  a  speedy  and  painful  death.  If  at  the  first  glance  of 
most  of  the  serpent  tribe  an  involuntary  sort  of  horror  and  alarm  is  so 
often  felt  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  examination  of  these 
animals,  how  much  greater  dread  must  the  unexpected  view  of  the 
species  here  exhibited  be  supposed  to  inflict  ?  when  to  the  general 
form  of  the  creature  is  superadded  the  peculiar  fierceness  and  forbid- 
ding torvity  with  which  nature  has  marked  its  countenance;  distin- 
guished by  the  very  uncommon  appearance  of  two  large  and  sharp- 
pointed  horns,  situated,  not  as  in  the  cerastes,  above  the  eyes,  but  on 
the  top  of  the  nose  or  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  These  horns 
stand  nearly  upright,  but  incline  slightly  backwards  and  a  little  out- 
wards on  each  side,  and  are  of  a  substance  not  absolutely  horny,  but 
in  some  degree  flexible  :  their  shape  is  somewhat  triangular  or  three- 
sided  :  they  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  base  of  each  stands  an  upright  strong  scale,  of  nearly  the  same 
shape  with  the  horn  itself,  and  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  much 
smaller  pair  of  horns.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  extremely  large 
and  long  fangs  or  tubular  teeth,  situated  as  in  other  poisonous  ser- 
pents, and  capable  of  inflicting  the  most  severe  wounds  :  two  of  these 
fangs  appear  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  ;  the  hinder  pair  being  smaller 
than  the  others.  The  length  of  this  animal  is  about  thirty-five  inches. 
Its  colour  is  a  yellowish  olive-brown,  very  thickly  sprinkled  all  over 
wi  h  minute  blackish  specks  :  along  the  whole  length  of  the  back  is 
placed  a  series  of  yellowish-brown  oblong  spots  or  marks,  each  of 
which  is  imbedded  in  a  patch  of  black  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  body, 
from  head  to  tail,  runs  an  acutely- flexuous  or  zigzag  line  or  narrow 
band  of  an  ochre-colour  :  this  band  is  bounded  beneath  by  a  much 
deeper  or  blacker  shade,  than  on  the  rest  of  the  body  :  the  belly  is  of 
a  dull  ochre-colour  or  cinereous  yellow,  freckled  with  blackish  spotg 
and  markings  j  and  besides  these  a  number  of  black  spots  ol  ditferent 
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sizes  are  here  and  there  dispersed  over  the  whole  animal.  The  tail  is 
somewhat  thin  and  short  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The  scales  of  this 
species  are  harsh  and  stiff,  and  are  very  strongly  carinated.  The  head 
is  covered  with  small  scales,  and  is  marked  on  its  upper  part  by  a 
very  large  longitudinal  patch  of  brown,  running  out  into  pointed  pro- 
cesses at  the  sides,  and  bounded  by  a  space  of  dull  lead-colour  or  ci- 
nereous. The  shape  of  the  head  is  broad  and  flattened  :  the  cheeks 
are  varied  with  blackish  and  yeilow  marks.'     p.  397- 

The  coluber  Clotho  ('vipera  bitin  Ceilonica')  is  taken 
from  Seba  :  and  the  C.  Lachesis  ('  serpens  Ceilonica  bitin 
dicta')  from  the  same  author.  A  variety  of  the  C.  Lachesis, 
from  Seba,  is  added.  The  C.  Alecto,  a  native  of  Ceylon — 
the  *  ammodytes'  of  that  island — is  also  noticed  from  Seba; 
the  C.  Tisiphone  from  Catesby  ;  and  the  C.  Megsera  is  the 
yellow  Martinico  snake  (  '  la  viperc  fer-de-lance' )  from  La 
Cepede  :  the  last  is  a  most  formidable  animal,  though  im- 
properly designated  as  a  yellow  serpent.  The  C.  naja  is  the 
celebrated  cobra  de  capello,  called,  by  our  author,  the  spec- 
tacle snake,  from  the  figure  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  the 
back  of  its  neck  ;  and  a  very  particular  account  of  the  vio- 
lent effects  of  its  poison  is  added  from  Dr.  Russell's  very  va- 
luable work. 

A  new  species,  described  by  Dr.  Russell,  is  properly  di- 
stinguished by  his  name.  It  is  the  katuka  rekula  poda  of 
the  Hindus.  Its  poison  is  peculiarly  virulent.  Another  new 
species,  from  Dr.  Russell,  is  the  C.  gramineus  (boodroo 
pam).  The  bull -headed  snake,  C.  Bucephalus,  is  described 
from  Seba.  New  Holland  has  furnished  the  crimson-sided 
snake,  the  C.  porphyriacus,  which  is  now  found  to  be  poi- 
sonous, though  formerly  supposed  innoxious,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutilation  of  the  specimen.  The  hcemachaete 
snake  is  from  Seba,  noticed  by  La  Cepede,  who  informs  us 
that  it  is  poisonous.  Catesby  has  furnished  the  account  of 
the  C.  aquaticus,  resembling  the  rattle-snake,  and  equally 
dangerous  ;  Seba  that  of  the  C.  breviceps,  which  he  calls 
*  serpens  porphyrius  Brasiliensis  ;'  of  the  coluber  elegantis- 
simus,  the  superb  snake,  which  he  styles  '  serpens  lemnis- 
cata  venustissima  Americana  ;'  of  some  of  the  supposed  va- 
rieties of  the  common  viper,  particularly  the  hyoena  of  the 
Greeks,  the  boiquatrara  of  the  Indians,  the  malpalan  of  the 
Cevlonese,  and  the  serenus  of  the  Brasilians. 

The  Argus  snake  is  admitted  into  the  System  of  Nature  by 
Linnaeus,  "though  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  number  of 
its  scuta  or  squama.  This  is  a  Brasihan  serpent,  though  the 
"anie  appellation  be  given  to  a  very  rare  species  from  Gui- 
nea, called  by  our  author  the  C.  ocellatus.  The  Chiametla 
snake  is  a  new  species  from  Seba ;  and  the  Java  snake  was 
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first  described  by  M.  Wurmb,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bata- 
vian  Society.  The  Daboya,  the  Brasilian,  the  triangular- 
headed,  and  the  panther  snakes  are  taken  from  La  Ce- 
pede ;  the  leopard  snake  from  Seba ;  and  an  undescribed 
species,  the  C.  maculatus,  from  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  C.  atrovirens  is  now  separated  from  the  C.  natrix, 
■with  which  it  has  been  usually  confounded  :  it  is  the  anguis 
/Esculapii  niger  of  Aldrovandus :  the  C.  elaphis  is  the  ela- 
phis  of  the  same  author  ;  and  the  C.  JEsculapii  his  anguis 
j^Esculapii  vulgaris.  Many  probable  varieties  of  the  C.  pul- 
latus  are  annexed  from  Seba ;  and  the  C.  macrolepidotus, 
described  from  a  specimen  in  Dr.  Hunter's  museum,  also 
greatly  resembles  the  pullatus.  We  have,  as  usual,  avoided 
particularly  noticing  the  species  described  by  Linnaeus,  not 
to  extend  our  article,  too  far. 

The  C.  acontia  (cupreous  snake),  C.  Surinamensis  (cine- 
reous snake),  the  C.  textilis  (ammodytes  Americana  flammi- 
fera)  C.  meleagris,  the  C.  viperinus,  C.  platurinus  (millio 
diet.),  C.  graphicus,  C.  ornatus,  are  described  from  Seba; 
the  coluber  Carolinianus  (the  corn  snake),  and  C.  rlagellum, 
are  from  Catesby. 

New  Spain  furnishes  the  pearl-coloured  snake,  called  the 
iztag,  Boeotia  the  marbled  snake,  Africa  the  C.  ammobates, 
Ceylon  the  C.  crucifer,  and  Peru  the  black  and  white  snake, 
with  a  rose-coloured  abdomen  (C.  Peruvianus).  These 
species  have  not  yet  been  noticed  in  any  modern  sy- 
stem. The  Kvgeian  snake  is  a  native  of  Siam,  described 
by  Seba,  and  noticed  by  Merrein;  and  the  chequered  snake 
is  the  petlacoatl  of  the  Mexicans,  figured  by  the  former  au- 
thor. 

The  red-throated  snake  (C.  jugularis)  was  described  by 
Hasselquist ;  and  the  Cape  snake,  as  well  as  the  cobra  Ame- 
ricana, by  Seba.  The  Australasian  snake  is  a  new  species, 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  White.  The  C.  cursor  (the  swift  snake) 
from  La  Cepede  ;  the  hickanella  of  the  Americans  from  La 
Cepede;  the  C.  boaformis  (pedda  poda  and  bora)  from  Rus- 
sell. 

The  coluber  Austriacns  Avas  first  remarked  by  Laurenti, 
whose  account  was  copied  bv  La  Cepede,  and  who  called  it 
La  Lisse.  The  catenated  snake  is  a  new  species,  described 
from  an  animal  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  bea- 
taen  and  the  hoelleik  snakes  are  taken  from  Forskal  :  the  co- 
luber jara,  arnensis,  sagittatus,  striatus,  and  fasciolatus, 
from  Russell.  The  C.  melanotus  (the  black-sided  snake), 
and  the  C.  elegans,  are  copied  from  Seba :  the  latter  is  the 
S-.  catenata  of  New  Spain.     The  C.  tseniatus,  octolineatus, 
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and  decorus,  are  copied  from  specimens  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. M.  la  Cepede  has  furnished  the  C.  bihneatus,  the 
C.  gemmatus,  and  the  C.  trilineatus ;  and  Seba  the  C.  intes- 
tinalis.  The  C.  trifasciatus  is  described  from  a  specimen  in 
Dr.  Hunter's  museum. 

The  serpens  /Egyptiaca  bochir  dicta,  and  the  Brasilian 
serpent,  iberacoa — probably  varieties  of  some  of  the  Lin- 
naean  lineated  species — are  noticed  from  Seba's  work.  The 
C.  mycterizans  is  taken  from  Catesby  ;  and  some  varieties 
are  brought  from  Russell's  valuable  volume:  the  green  ser- 
pent  from  Java,  and  the  serpens  canora  purpurea  C»cuba 
of  Seba,  are  probably  varieties  also  of  this  species.  The 
C.  aestivus  is  from  Catesby,  the  C  melanur us  from  Russell, 
and  the  C.  torquatus  from  Edwards. 

We  have  engaged  in  this  long,  and  (we  fear)  tedious,  ac- 
count of  the  author's  numerous  additions  to  the  species  of 
coluber,  to  point  out  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  him. 
We  could  have  wished  that  they  had  been  divided  into  fami- 
lies ;  and,  had  we  room,  could  point  out  some  general  di- 
stinctions for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Shaw's  definitions,  as  we 
have  said,  are  taken  from  the  marks;  the  trivial  names  of 
Linnaeus  are  carefully  preserved,  and  the  new  ones  charac- 
teristically appropriated.  On  the  whole,  the  very  ample  and 
extensive  information  conveyed  in  the  account  of  this  genus 
would  alone  have  established  Dr.  Shaw's  credit  as  a  natu- 
ralist, had  every  other  testimony  been  wanting. 

The  hydrus  is  a  new  genus,  chiefly  selected  from  the  an- 
gues.  It  was  first  established  by  Schneider,  who  has  admit- 
ted two  species  which  more  properly  belong  to  the  acrochor- 
dus,  and  are  restored  to  that  genus  by  Dr.  Shaw.  They  in- 
clude all  the  water-snakes  ;  and  the  first  species,  the  hydrus 
colubrinus,  is  the  coluber  laticaudatus  of  Linnaeus  :  the  se- 
cond— the  hydrus  Caspius  of  Schneider — is  also  a  coluber  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  with  the  trivial  name  of  hydrus,  though 
approaching  more  nearly  an  anguis.  The  H.  major,  graci- 
lis, ccerulescens,  spiralis,  and  curtus,  are  from  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  H.  fasciatus  of  Schneider  (the  tatta 
pam  of  India)  is  described  by  Dr.  Russell.  The  hydrus  bi- 
color  is  the  anguis  platura  of  Linnaeus,  represented  in  Seba's 
work  as  a  rare  Mexican  serpent,  and  by  Russell  under  the 
name  nalia  wahlagille  pam.  The  II.  atrocceruleus  (H.  eny- 
dris  of  Schneider;  the  H.  cinereus  (H.  rynchops  of  Schnei- 
der); the  H.  piscator  and  palustris,  both  of  Shaw  and  Schnei- 
der, are  also  described  by  Dr.  Russell. 

The  new  genus,  of  which  there  is  only  a  single  species, 
we  shall  describe  in  our  author's  own  words. 
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c  Langaya.     Langaya. 


*  Generic  character. 

*  Scuta  abdominalia. 
Annuli  caudaies. 
Squamae  terminales. 


Abdominal  plates. 
Caudal  rings. 
Terminal  scales. 


'  Snouted  Langaya. 

'  Langaya  Nasuta.     L.  maxilla  superior e  rostrata. 

4  Langaya  with  the  upper  jaw  produced  in  form  of  a  snout. 

'  Langaha.     Bruguiere.  Journ.  de  Physique,  1784.     Ciplde  Ovip.  2. 

A  460. 
*  Abdominal  scales  184,  caudal  rings  42. 

'  The  genus  langaya,  consisting  of  a  single  species  only,  differs 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  serpent  tribe  in  having  the  upper  part  or  be- 
ginning of  the  tail  marked  into  complete  rings  or  circular  divisions  re- 
sembling those  on  the  body  of  the  amphisbaena,  while  the  extreme  or 
terminal  part  is  covered  with  small  scales,  as  in  the  genus  anguis. 

'  The  langaya  nasuta,  or  long-snouted  langaya,  is  a  native  of  Ma- 
dagascar, and  appears  to  have  been  first  described  by  Mons.  Bruguiere 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Montpellier,  whose  account  of  it  is  inserted  in 
the  Journal  de  Physique  for  the  year  1784.  The  length  of  the  indivi- 
dual described  was  about  two  fept  eight  inches,  and  its  greatest  dia- 
meter about  seven  lines  :  the  head  is  covered  with  large  scales,  but  the 
snout,  which  is  extremely  long  and  sharp,  projecting  to  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  lower  jaw,  is  covered  with  very  small  scales  :  the 
teeth,  in  shape  and  disposition,  resemble  those  of  a  viper  :  the  scales 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  rhomboidal,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  each  marked  at  the  base  by  a  small  grey  circle,  with  a  yellow  spot 
in  the  middle  :  the  under  parts  are  pale  or  whitish  :  the  number  of 
abdominal  scuta,  as  well  as  of  circles  on  the  tail,  is  observed  to  vary 
in  this  snake,  as  is  also  the  colour,  which  in  one  individual  was  violet, 
with  darker  coloured  specks  on  the  back.  The  natives  of  Madagas- 
car are  said  to  hold  the  langaya  in  great  dread,  considering  it  as  a  high- 
ly poisonous  serpent.'     p.  5/1. 

The  genus  acrochordus  was  first  established  by  the  disco- 
very of  a  peculiar  snake  in  the  island  of  Java,  described  in 
the  Swedish  Transactions  by  Mr.  Hornsted  ;  and  the  acro- 
chordus dubius,  from  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum, 
does  not  very  essentially  differ  from  it.  The  A.  fasciatus  is 
pretty  certainly  the  hydras  granuiatus  of  Schneider.  The 
specimen  is  from  the  British  Museum. 

The  anguis  is  a  genus  well  known,  and  it  has  not  received 
many  additions.  The  A  leucomelas— the  Brasilian  tetzauh- 
coatl — and  two  kinds  of  the  amphisbaena  of  Amboyna,  are 
reduced  to  this  genus  from  Seba.  The  A.  nasuta  is  a  species 
unknown  to  systematic*,  from  the  Berlin  Memoirs  :  and  the 
A.  Jamaicensis  of  Dr.  Shaw  seems  to  be  the  A.  lumbricaiis  of 
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Linnaeus.  Two  others,  imperfectly  described  by  Russell  and 
Seba,  are  annexed  to  this  genus,  but  have  no  specific  cha- 
racters. 

The  amphisbsena  connects,  in  some  degree,  the  angues 
and  lacertae.  Two  species  only  are  known,  and  these  occur 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  The  genus  caecilia  admits  also  of 
no  additions.  Our  author's  concluding  observations  antici- 
pate, in  some  measure,  our  remarks  ;  and  we  shall  prefer 
his  own  more  concise  and  scientific  language. 

'  I  cannot  conclude  the  enumeration  of  the  serpent  tribe  without 
observing,  that  this  branch  of  natural  history  still  requires  much  elu- 
cidation, and  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  liable  to  errors  and 
uncertainties.  The  Linnaean  characters  of  these  animals,  in  the  Syste- 
ma  Naturae,  are,  from  their  extreme  brevity,  but  ill  calculated  for 
general  information,  nor  can  it  be  surprising  that  they  should  now  be 
considered  as  constituting  little  more  than  a  mere  series  of  memoran- 
dums  relative  to  abdominal  and  subcaudal  scales ;  while  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  serpents  in  the  works  of  Scheuchzer  and  Seba,  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  neglected,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  number  of  these  parts  could  not  be  ascertained  :  as  if  the  ex- 
ternal form  and  colours  of  the  animals  were  of  no  importance  in  the 
specific  character.  On  this  subject  the  observations  of  Mr.  Schneider 
appear  to  be  perfectly  just. 

"  Ingenia  curiosorum  primus  acuit  Linnaeus  ad  investigandas  cor- 
porum  naturalium  atque  animalium  notas;  verum  postquam  acce- 
dente  philosophia  et  zootomia  pomceria  scientiae  naturalis  multo  latius 
promota  fuerunt,  raro  curiosorum  lectorum  desiderio  satisfaciunt  bre- 
ves amphibiorum  notationes  singulis  speciebus  in  systemate  Linnaeano 
appositae." 

'  Mr.  Schneider  goes  on  to  observe,  that,  unless  a  more  ample  mode 
of  description  be  adopted,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Linnaean  characters  of  the  amphibia,  and  of  serpents  in  par- 
ticular, will  become  entirely  obsolete.'    p.  5Q8. 

In  the  appendix  the  dubious  amphibia  are  described. 
These  are  the  sirens,  of  which  our  author  communicates  all 
that  is  hitherto  known.  The  first  siren,  and  that  lately  de- 
scribed by  Schreibers,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
have  been  already  noticed  at  sufficient  length  in  this  journal. 
The  siren  pisciformis,  of  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany,  is  add- 
ed ;  and  to  this  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  the  animal  described  by  M. 
Beauvois,  in  the  late  volume  of  the  American  Transactions, 
to  be  nearly  allied.  Another  from  Lake  Champlain  seems 
not  very  different.  On  the  disputed  point,  whether  it  be  a 
perfect  animal  or  a  larva,  Dr.  Shaw  does  not  decide  :  he 
seems  to  lean  to  the  former  opinion. 
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Art.  VI. — An  Essay  on  War,  in  Blank  Verse;  Honingtan 
Green,  a  Ballad;  the  Culprit,  an  Elegy;  and  other  Poems, 
on  various  Subjects:  by  Nathaniel  Bloomjield.  1 2 mo.  4s. 
Boards.     Hurst.      1803. 

A  VOLUME  of  poems  by  the  brother  of  Robert  Bloom- 
field,  author  of  the  Farmer's  Boy,  will  not  be  opened,  with- 
out some  apprehension  that  no  affinity  of  genius  may  exist, 
notwithstanding  their  consanguinity.  Yet  the  perfections,  as 
well  as  the  imperfections,  of  the  mind  have  sometimes  been 
hereditary;  and  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  features 
discover  a  family  likeness. 

This  volume,  also,  is  introduced  by  a  preface  from  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft. 

'  Whoever'  (he  says)  '  has  read  the  preface  to  the  Farmer's  Boy  will 
hardly  fail  of  recollecting  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Bloomrield ;  the  au- 
thor of  the  poems  here  offered  to  the  public. 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  there  appears,  with  his  brother 
George  Bloomneld,  standing  in  the  place  of  the  father,  whom  they 
had  early  lost,  to  their  younger  brother  Robert. 

*  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  brotherly  interference,  and  it's 
consequences,  greatly  and  advantageously  influene'd  the  dispositions, 
pursuits,  and  habits  of  thought  and  conduct,  of  all  three  of  the  bro- 
thers.— And  it  is  the  more  exemplary  when  it  is  consider'd  how  young 
the  two  eldest  were  at  that  time. 

'  It  is  an  encouraging  instance  how  much  may  be  effected  for  each 
other  by  the  poor  and  uneducated,  if  they  have  prudence,  activity, 
and  kind  affections  j  and  how  unexpectedly,  and  to  an  extent  far  be- 
yond apparent  probability,  success  is  given  by  Providence  to  virtuous 
and  benevolent  efforts. 

'  Beyond  question,  the  brothers  of  this  family  are  all  extraordinary 
men  ;  and  perhaps  every  one  of  them  is  more  so  than  he  would  have 
been  without  the  fraternal  concord  which  has  animated  them  all,  and 
multiplied  the  powers  of  all  by  union  and  sympathy.'     p.  v. 

The  history  of  the  author's  life  is  short:  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  taylor  in  the  country;  and,  when  his  time  ex- 
pired, came  to  London,  where  his  brother  George  resided.  It 
was  some  years  before  he  could  procure  work  enough  here  to 
support  him  through  the  dead  months:  on  which  account, 
when  trade  was  dull  in  town,  he  used  to  go  into  the  country. 

'  And  thus,  while  at  Woolwich,  he  became  acquainted  with  Char- 
lotte Noble,  whom  he  married  4th  March,  17S7  j  he  being  then  in 
his  28th,  and  she  in  her  17th  year.  Her  mother  was  a  widow:  who 
kept  a  small  general  shop.  Her  brother-in-law  George,  in  speaking 
of  this  union,  says,  "  There  perhaps  never  liv'd  a  woman  who  pos- 
sess'd  a  better  temper :  and  he  has,  though  very  poor,  been  exceed- 
ingly happy."  For  myself,  I  wish,  in  transcribing  this  account,  that 
those  who  think  riches  so  essential  to  happiness  that  they  will  take  no 
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step  in  life,  nor  suffer  their  hearts  or  their  understandings  to  have  any 
influence  with  them,  if  the  acquisition  of  riches  seems  likely  to  be  de- 
layed or  endanger'd,  would  consider  that  the  family  of  the  Bloomfielda 
has  been  happy,  and  has  excel  I'd,  upon  very  different  principles.  And 
if  we  would  compare  the  thousands  in  every  situation  of  life  to  whom 
what  is  called  prosperity  is  a  snare,  a  burthen  and  a  curse,  with  those 
who  are  happy  with  mere  necessaries,  and  those  with  difficulty  ob- 
tain'd  ; — happy  by  their  affections  and  their  virtues ;  by  improv'd  and 
generous  and  tender  feelings ;  by  hope  amid  difficulties,  and  confidence 
in  heaven  amid  trials  and  distresses, — it  might  be  seen  and  felt  that 
there  is  more  of  folly  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  than  those  who 
place  wisdom  in  the  accumulation  of  superfluities,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  most  natural  blessings,  and  often  in  violation  of  the  clearest  duties, 
either  of  justice  or  of  benevolence,  may  be  willing  to  acknowledge.' 
P.  ix. 

One  of  the  .most  interesting  poems  in  this  volume  is 
founded  upon  such  reflexions  as  these :  its  title  is  '  Love's 
Triumph.' 

*  Doth  poverty  create  the  fears 

That  o'er  your  love  their  shadows  fling ! — 
The  silence  of  those  falling  tears 
Confesses  all  the  truth  I  sin?. 

'  O  !  Mary,  let  not  empty  shew, 

Let  not  the  pride  of  gaudy  dress, 
Thus  cloud  thy  morn  of  life  with  woe, 

And  blight  it's  future  happiness. 

'  Trust  the  monition  Baldwin  gave, 

Our  future  bliss  it's  truth  shall  prove, 
Life's  cares  the  lovers  who  dare  brave,  -x 

Shall  find  their  rich  reward  in  love  : 

'  Baldwin,  the  hoary-headed  bard, 

I  still  consult  when  cares  annoy  : 
He  own'd  for  me  a  fond  regard  ; 

And  calls  me  still  his  darling  boy. 

*  His  mind  is  fraught  with  spoils  of  time  ; 
He's  wise  and  good,  though  known  to  few  : 

He  gave  me  this  advice  in  rhyme, 

And  here  I'll  read  the  song  to  you  : — . 

"  Though  envious  Age  affects  to  deem  thee  boy, 
Lose  not  one  day,  one  hour,  of  profier'd  bliss ; 

In  youth  grasp  every  unoffending  joy, 

And  wing'd  with  rapture  snatch  the  bridal  kiss. 

"  Let  not  this  chief  of  blessings  be  deferr'd, 
Till  you  your  humble  fortunes  can  improve  ; 

None's  poor  but  he,  by  sordid  fears  deterr'd, 

Who  dares  not  claim  the  matchless  wealth  of  Love. 
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"  Virtue  can  make  most  rich  thy  little  store  j 
Virtue  can  make  most  bright  thy  lowly  state : 

Murmur  not  then  that  virtuous  thou  art  poor, 

While  prosperous  vice  can  make  men  rich  and  great. 

"  The  bad  man  may,  his  every  sense  to  please, 

Each  soft  indulging  luxury  employ  : 
The  plenitude  of  elegance  and  ease 

He  may  possess  j  but  never  can  enjoy. 

"  No — though  his  goods,  and  flocks,  and  herds  abound  ; 

His  wide  demesne  to  fair  profusion  grown ; 
Though  proud  his  lofty  mansion  looks  around, 

On  hills,  and  fields,  and  forests,  all  his  own  : 

"  Tho'  this  may  tempt  thee,  murmuring  to  complain, 
With  conscience  clear,  and  life  void  or  offence, 

'  Verily,  then,  I've  cleans'd  my  heart  in  vain  ; 
In  vain  have  washed  my  hands  in  innocence.' 

"  Yet  could'st  thou  closely  mark  the  envied  man, 
See  how  desires  ungovern'd  mar  his  peace  j 

Or  had'st  thou  power  his  inward  mind  to  scan, 
How  soon  in  pity  would  thy  envy  cease ! 

**  The  active  life  of  labour  gives  no  room 
To  that  dull  spleen  the  indolent  endure  ; 

Generous  cares  dispel  our  mental  gloom, 
And  Industry  is  Melancholy's  cure. 

"  Repine  not  then,  that  low  thy  lot  is  cast  j 
Health  gives  to  life  or  high  or  low  it's  zest ; 

'Tis  appetite  that  seasons  our  repast, 

And  weariness  still  finds  the  softest  rest. 

"  For  all  thy  blessings  thankfulness  to  wake. 
Think  of  less  cultur'd  lands,  less  peaceful  times ; 

Our  coarsest  fare,  when  sparingly  we  take, 
'Tis  luxury,  compar'd  with  other  climes. 

'*  Think  of  the  poor  Greenlanders'  dismal  caves, 
Where  thro'  their  long,  long  night  they  buried  lief. 

Or  the  more  wretched  lands  where  hapless  slaves 
Hopelessly  toil  beneath  the  fervid  sky. 

"  In  Britain— blest  with  peace  and  competence, 
Rich  Fortune's  favours  would  impart  no  more:—* 

Heaven's  blessings  equal  happiness  dispense ; 
Believe  my  words,  for  I  am  old  and  poor. 

"  Many  who  drudge  in  Labour's  roughest  ways, 
Bv  whom  life's  simplest,  lowliest  walks  are  trod,. 

Happily  live,  to  honor'd  length  of  days, 

Blessing  kind  nature,  and  kind  nature's  God.'* 
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r  What  think  you,  is  sage  Baldwin  right? 

Should  spring-tide  love  endure  delay? 
And  shall  our  bliss  be  seal'd  ere  night? 

Say,  lovely  Mary,  softly  say  ? 

*  Why  starts  my  love  ? — why  rise  to  go  ? 

Will  Mary  then  my  suit  deny  ? 
Sweet  is  the  smile  that  answers,  No! 

By  Heaven,  there's  rapture  in  her  eye  !'     P.  74*. 

When  a  boy,  Nathaniel  Bloomfield  was  fond  of  churcfr 
music — one  of  the  great  consolations,  as  Mr.  Lofft  calls  it, 
of  energetic  and  pensive  minds.  Tiliotson's  Sermons  seem 
to  have  heen  the  first  work  which  interested  and  materially 
impressed  him  :  the  Niyht  Thoughts,  of  which  he  made  a 
chance  purchase  at  a  stall,  first  awakened  his  love  of  po- 
etrv:  his  memory  was  very  retentive;  and  he  used  to  repeat 
great  part  of  these  poems  in  his  walks  with  his  brothers. 
The  success  of  his  brother  Robert  encouraged  him  to  at- 
tempt a  longer  poem  than  any  he  had  before  composed. 
This  is  of  a  very  different  character  and  tendency  from 
the  one  whence  we  have  just  quoted:  it  is  an  Essay  on  War; 
and  its  principle  is  explained  in  these  lines,  which  are,  per- 
haps, a  specimen  of  its  best  powers. 

c  Advanced  Society's  prudential  laws, 
The  moral  virtues  of  the  enlighten'd  mind, 
And  all  the  ties  of  Interest  and  of  Love, 
In  vain  conspire  to  nurse  their  favourite  Peace, 
And  banish  dire  Immanity  and  War. 
Strong  Nature's  bent,  continual  increase, 
Still  counteracts  Humanity's  fond  wish, 
The  perpetuity  of  Peace,  and  Love  ; 
Alas!   progressive  increase  cannot  last. 
Soon  mourns  the  encumher'd  land  it's  human  load  : 
Too  soon  arrives  the  inauspicious  hour; 
The  natal  hour  of  the  unhappy  man, 
Who  all  his  life  goes  mourning  up  and  down 
•    That  there  is  neither  bough,  nor  mud,  nor  straw 
That  he  may  take  to  make  himself  a  hut ; 
No,  not  in  aH  his  native  land  a  twig 
That  he  may  take,  nor  spot  of  green  grass  turf, 
Where  without  trespass  he  may  set  his  foot. 
Now  Want  and  Poverty  wage  war  with  Love  ; 
And  hard  the  conflict :   horrible  the  thought, 
That  Love,  who  boasts  of  his  all-conquering  impulse 
Should  have  to  mourn  abortive  energies  — 
But  in  proportion  as  mankind  increase, 
So  evils  multiply  :   till  Nature's  self, 
(The  native  passions  of  the  human  mind) 
Engender  war  ;  which  thins,  and  segregates, 
And  rectifies  the  balance  of  the  world  : 
Cb.it.  Rev.  V61.  37.  April,  1202.  #  F 
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As  thick-sown  plants  in  the  vegetable  world, 

With  stretching  branches  wage  continual  war  ; 

Each  tender  bnd  shrinks  from  the  foreign  touch 

With  a  degree  of  sensitive  perception  ; 

Till  one  deforms,  o'er-tops,  and  kills  the  other.'     r.4. 

Mr.  Lofft  has  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  truth  of  tin* 
principle.  As  a  Christian,  he  should  more  decidedly  have  con- 
troverted an  opinion  so  mischievous  and  so  absurd:  it  is  the 
corner-stone  of  atheism,  and  of  atheistic  morals;  for  it  denies 
the  existence  of  an  over-ruling  Intelligence ;  and  asserts, 
that  man  must,  like  the  beasts,  blindly  indulge  his  sexual  ap- 
petite, however  deplorable  and  ruinous  the  consequences. 
.Such  an  assertion  may  be  credited  by  the  inhabitants  and 
by  the  visitants  of  the  brothel:  but  they  must  be  lamentably 
ignorant  of  history  and  of  metaphysics,  who  are  the  dupes  of 
such  a  system.  Mr.  N.  Bloomfield  has  hastily  assented  to  a 
doctrine  which  he  has  but  half  examined.  If  the  evils  of 
society  be  amended ,  say  these  arithmetical  moralists — if  the 
condition  of  the  poor  be  bettered — the  world  will  one  day  be 
overstocked:  want,  therefore,  and  disease,  and  war,  are 
not  evils,  but  preventatives.  What  should  we  say  to  the 
quack  who  should  wish  to  inoculate  us  with  die  king\s-evil, 
lest  our  children  should  be  so  healthy  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
apoplexy  ? 

The  poems,  in  general,  are  not  without  merit:  this  last, 
however,  is  inferior  to  every  other  piece  in  the  volume. 
The  versification  is,  nevertheless,  smooth,  and,  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  author  are  considered,  surprisingly  free 
from  faults:  but  it  is  sometimes  languid:  and  the  subject 
itself  is  so  offensive  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  those  to 
whom  poetry  is  chiefly  addressed,  that  we  believe  it  will 
give  little  pleasure.  The  Elegy  on  the  Enclosure  of  Ho- 
nington  Green  is,  in  every  respect,  superior. 

*  Here  '  (says  Mr.  Lofft)  '  it  may  be  right  to  obviate  some  prejudice 
against  the  poem,  which,  in  the  minds  of  several,  may  arise  from  the 
subject.  I  am  not  an  enemy  to  enclosures  :  if  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  poor,  and  of  small  owners,  be  very  carefully  guarded,  an  enclo- 
sure may  be  a  common  benefit.  However,  it  is  very  liable  to  become 
otherwise.  But  be  an  enclosure  good  or  bad,  (and  every  man  has  a 
rio-ht  to  his  opinion,  and  to  support  it  by  argument,  on  this  subject  and 
every  other)  there  are  particular  circumstances  and  considerations 
which  stand  clear  of  the  scope  of  the  general  question.  The  spot 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  ballad  is  less,  I  believe,  than  half  an  acre. 
It  did  certainly  ornament  the  village ;  independent  of  a  just  and  lau- 
dable partiality  in  the  author.  Thus  it  would  have  seem'd  to  the  casua! 
glance  of  a  stranger.  To  the  Bloomfields  every  circumstance  gave  it 
peculiar  endearment.  There  the  author  of  '  The  Farmer's  Boy,'  and 
of  these  poems,  first  drew  .breath.     There  grew  the  first  daisies  which 
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their  feet  press'd  in  childhood.  On  this  little  green  their  parents  look'd 
with  delight  :  and  the  children  caught  the  affection  ;  and  learn'd  to 
love  it  as  soon  as  they  lov'd  any  thing.  By  it's  smallness  and  it's  si- 
tuation it  was  no  object :  and  could  have  been  left  out  of  enclosure 
without  detriment  to  the  general  plan,  or  to  any  individual  interest. 
I  wish  it  had  :  and  most  who  love  poetry,  and  respect  genius,  and  are 
anxious  to  preserve  the  little  innocent  gratifications  of  the  poor,  will 
have  the  same  wish. 

*  As  a  poetical  effusion,  it  strikes  me  that  it  has  the  tone,  simpli- 
city, and  sweetness,  and  pleasing  melancholy  of  the  ballad.  There  is 
a  stroke  or  two  of  indignant  severity:  but  the  general  character  is  such, 
as  I  have  describ'd.  And  with  filial  gratitude  and  love  there  is  blended, 
in  the  close,  that  turn  for  reflection  which  is  so  remarkable  in  this  au- 
thor ...  I  wish'd  and  recommended  that  some  at  least  of  the  ornaments 
of  '  The  Farmer's  Boy '  should  be  sketches  of  local  scenery :  knowing 
how  much  more  interesting  they  would  have  been,  and  how  much 
more  appropriate  to  the  poem.  In  that  recommendation  I  was  not 
successful :  but  I  am  glad,  in  this  instance,  to  see  a  faithful  and 
agreeable  sketch  of  Honington-Green  from  a  very  young  pencil.  It  will 
be  remember'd,  at  a  far  remote  period,  that  the  double  cottage  at  the 
end  of  the  green  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Bloomfielis.  It  is  still, 
(and  may  it  yet  be  long  so)  the  habitation  of  their  mother:  and  has 
been  repair'd  lately  by  Robert.  And  I  much  doubt  whether  any  house 
or  green  will  see  two  such  poets  born  of  the  same  parents.'     P.  xviii. 

We  extract  the  stanzas  in  which  the  poet  speaks  of  his 
father  and  of  his  own  childhood. 

'  I  faintly  remember  the  man, 

Who  died  when  I  was  but  a  child  j 
But  far  as  my  young  mind  could  scan, 

His  manners  were  gentle  and  mild: 
He  won  infant  ears  with  his  lore, 

Nor  let  young  ideas  run  wild, 
Tho'  his  hand  the  severe  rod  of  pow'r 

Never  sway'd  o'er  a  trembling  child. 

*  Not  anxiously  careful  for  pelf, 

Melancholic  and  thoughtful,  his  mind 
Look'd  inward,  and  dwelt  on  itself, 

Still  pensive,  pathetic,  and  kind; 
Yet  oft  in  despondency  drown'd, 

He  from  friends,  and  from  converse  would  fly, 
In  weeping  a  luxury  found, 

And  reliev'd  others'  woes  with  a  sigh. 

*  In  solitude  long  would  he  stay, 

And  long  lock'd  in  silence  his  tongue; 
Then  he  humm'd  an  elegiac  lay, 

Or  a  psalm  penitential  he  sung: 
But  if  with  his  friends  he  regal'd, 

His  mirth,  as  his  griefs,  knew  no  bounds; 
In  no  tale  of  Mark  Sargent  he  fail'd, 

Nor  in  all  Robin  Hood's  Derry-downs, 

m*     i£      A 
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'  Through  the  poor  widow's  long  lonely  years, 

Her  father  supported  us  all : 
Yet  sure  she  was  loaded  with  cares, 
•*  Being  left  with  six  children  so  small. 

Meagre  want  never  lifted  her  latch; 

Her  cottage  was  still  tight  and  clean  ; 
And  the  casement  beneath  it's  low  thatch, 

Commanded  a  view  o'er  the  Green. 

'  O'er  the  Green,  where  so  often  she  blest 

The  return  of  a  husband  or  son, 
Coming  happily  home  to  their  rest, 

At  night,  when  their  labour  was  done: 
Where  so  oft  in  her  earlier  years, 

She,  with  transport  maternal,  has  seen 
(While  plying  her  housewifely  cares) 

Her  children  all  safe  on  the  Green. 

'  The  Green  was  our  pride  through  the  year, 

For  in  spring,  when  the  wild  How'rets  bleWj 
Tho'  many  rich  pastures  were  near, 

Where  cowslips  and  daftodils  grew  ; 
And  tho'  such  gallant  flow'rs  were  our  choice, 

It  was  bliss  interrupted  by  fear — 
The  fear  of  their  owner's  dread  voice, 

Harshly  bawling  "  You've  no  business  here." 

'  While  the  Green,  tho'  but  daisies  it's  boast, 

Was  free  as  the  flow'rs  to  the  bee  ; 
In  all  seasons  the  Green  we  lov'd  most, 

Because  on  the  Green  we  were  free  ; 
'Twas  the  prospect  that  first  met  my  eyes, 

And  memory  still  blesses  the  scene  ; 
For  early  mv  heart  learnt  to  prize 

The  freedom  of  Honington  Green.'     v.  33. 

The  conclusion  of  this  poem  has  uncommon  merit. 

'  Tho'  the  youth  of  to-day  must  deplore 

The  rough  mounds  that  now  sadden  the  scene, 
The  vain  stretch  of  Misanthropy's  power, 

The  enclosure  of  Honington  Green. 
Yet  when  not  a  green  turf  is  left  free, 

When  not  one  odd  nook  is  left  wild, 
Will  the  children  of  Honington  be 

Less  blest  than  when  I  was  a  child  ? 

'  No! — childhood  shall  find  the  scene  fair, 

Then  here  let  me  cease  my  complaint ; 
Still  shall  health  be  inhal'd  with  the  air, 

Which  at  Honington  cannot  be  taint; 
And  tho'  Age  may  still  talk  of  the  Green, 

Of  the  heath,  and  free  commons  of  yore, 
Youth  shall  joy  in  the  new-fangled  scene, 

And  boast  of  that  change  we  deplore. 
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*  Dear  to  me  was  the  wild  thorny  hill, 

And  dear  the  brown  heath's  sober  scene  j 
And  Youth  shall  find  happiness  still, 

Tho'  he  roves  not  on  common  or  green  : 
Tho'  the  pressure  of  Wealth's  lordly  hand 

Shall  give  Emulation  no  scope, 
And  tho'  all  th'  appropriate  land 

Shall  leave  Indigence  nothing  to  hope. 

'  So  happily  flexile  man's  make, 

So  pliantly  docile  his  mind, 
Surrounding  impressions  we  take, 

And  bliss  in  each  circumstance  rind. 
The  youths  of  a  morepolish'd  age 

Shall  not  wish  these  rude  commons  to  see  ; 
To  the  bird  that's  inur'd  to  the  cage, 

It  would  not  be  bliss  to  be  free.'     p.  38. 

There  is  an  inaccuracy  in  using  taint  for  tainted;  and 
sometimes,  unless  the  pronunciation  be  forced,  the  metre  is 
defective.  Such  faults  occur  seldom:  the  writer  more  fre- 
quently expresses  himself  with  a  fortunate  ease,  which  sur- 
prises as  well  as  pleases. 

The  '  Culprit'  is  what  Mr.  Lout,  adopting  Mr.  Dyer's  lan- 
guage, calls  a  representative  poem :  it  is  a  soliloquy  in  cha- 
racter— the  feelings  of  a  prisoner  during  his  trial.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  is  far  better  than  the  design.  Of  the  smaller 
poems,  the  last  is  the  most  striking — '  An  Address  to  Dr. 
Jenner.'  Our  readers  will  not  peruse  it  without  emotion, 
when  they  learn  that  the  author  had  just  lost  a  third  child 
by  the  small-pox. 

'  Shall  parental  love  neglect 

To  minister  the  precious  balm? 

*  Oh!  no;  beware  of  dire  delay, 
Ye,  who  caress  your  infants  dear: 

Defer  it  not  from  day  to  day, 

From  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year: 

'  Lest  you,  like  me,  too  late  lament, 

Your  life  bereft  of  all  it*s  joy; 
Clasp  now  the  gift  so  kindly  sent, 

Lest  you  behold  your  dying  boy! 

*  Lest  you  see  with  trembling  fear, 

With  inexpressible  distress; 
The  purple  spots  of  death  appear, 
To  blast  your  hopes  and  happiness  : 

'  Lest  your  keenest  grief  to  wake, 

Like  mine  your  suffering  prattler  say, 
"  Go,  bid  my  father  come  and  take 

These  frightful  spots  and  sores  away,  * 
2  F  3 
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*  Quickly  from  such  fears  be  free : 
Oh  !   there  is  danger  in  delay  ! 

Say  not  to-morrow  it  shall  be  : — 
To-morrow!  no 3   to-day,  to-day. 

*  Embrace  the  blessing  Heaven  hath  sent  j 

So  shall  you  ne'er  such  pangs  endure  : 
Oh  !   give  a  trifle  to  prevent, 

What  you  would  give  a  world  to  cure.*     f.  Q-L 

The  specimens  which  we  have  selected  will  justify  us  in 
bestowing  our  praise  upon  this  little  volume  ;  and  sincerely 
do  we  wish  that  public  praise  may  be  as  efficient  in  his  in- 
stance, as  it  was  in  that  of  his  brother.  We  hope  Mr.  N. 
Bloomfield  will  continue  to  write:  but  we  would  dissuade 
him  from  writing  in  blank  verse :  it  requires  a  command  of 
language,  and  a  strength  of  thought,  which  he  has  not  yet 
attained.  • 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article,  than  in  the  words 
of  the  benevolent  editor. 

'  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bloomfield  was  not  without  his  fears,  however,  lest 
it  should  be  thought,  that,  although  the  Muse  can  visit  a  shepherd's 
boy,  there  may  be  some  employments  which  exclude  her  influence. 
That  a  taylor  should  be  a  poet,  he  doubted,  might  appear  too  start- 
ling an  assertion.  And  he  had  said  accordingly  to  his  brother  George, 
in  a  letter,  when  this  publication  was  first  going  to  press,  "I  want 
you  to  exclude  the  word  taylor.  Let  there  be  no  such  word  in  the 
book.  But  perhaps  I  am  too  late.  I  know  there  is  in  the  public  mind 
as  great  contempt  for  him  who  bears  the  appellation  of  taylor,  as  Sterne 
has  made  old  Shandy  have  for  Simkin,  Neckey,  or  Tristram.  How 
many  Caesars  and  Pompeys,  says  he,  by  mere  inspiration  of  the  names, 
have  been  rendered  worthy  of  them?  And  how  many  are  there  who 
might  have  done  exceedingly  well  in  the  world,  had  not  their  charac- 
ters and  spirits  been  totally  depressed  and  Nicodemiz'd  ;  and  I  will  add 
(says  Mr.  N.  Bloomfield)  taylor 'H  into  nothing?  In  the  Rehearsal,  the 
author,  to  make  the  most  ridiculous  part  of  it  still  more  ridiculous, 
tells  us,  that  it  was  written  to  a  taylor,  and  by  a  taylor  s  wife.  And 
even  the  discerning  Spectator  has  given  into  this  common-place  rail- 
lery in  the  Monkey's  Letter  to  her  Mistress.  He  has  made  the  soul 
which  inhabited  pug's  body,  in  recounting  the  humiliating  state  it  had 
formerly  been  in,  say  that  he  had  been  a  taylor,  a  shrimp,  and  a  tom- 
tit. It  is  from  these  causes,  as  well  as  from  the  habits  and  appearance 
contracted  by  a  recluse  and  sedentary  life,  that,  in  the  enlighten'd,  as 
well  as  the  ignorant,  the  ideas  of  taylor  and  insignificance  arc  inseparably 
link  'd  together." 

'  I  prevail'd,  notwithstanding,  that  this  word,  whose  anti-poetic  in- 
fluence is  so  dreaded,  should  be  in  the  look.  About  half  a  century 
ago,  there  seem'd  a  degree  of  incredulity  as  to  the  possibility  of  cou- 
rage in  a  taylor.  Elliot's  light  horse,  at  that  time  compos 'd  of  tayloiv 
volunteers,  effectually  overcame  that  prejudice.  It  remain'd  to  dissolve 
another  still  more  irrational  prepossession,  that  a  taylor  cannut  b*  a 
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'poet.  And  this  volume  will  be  a  victorious  host  against  an  army  of 
such  prejudices.  Indeed  the  force  is  greater  than  such  a  combat  re- 
quires :  for  stubborn  as  other  prejudices  may  still  be,  our  literary  pre- 
judices have,  in  this  age,  been  rapidly  giving  way  to  candour,  reason, 
common-sense,  and  the  evidence  of  fact.  We  have  long  known  that 
a  Scotch  plough-boy  (Burns)  and  a  milk-woman  (Mrs.  Yearsley) 
could  still  be  poets  of  high  and  almost  singular  excellence.  And  if 
improbability  were  any  thing  against  fact,  it  would  be  far  more  impro- 
bable, that  two  brothers  should  be  such  poets  as  Robert  and  Nathaniel 
Bloomfield  are,  than  that  a  taylor  should  be  a  poet.  It  remains  then 
for  prejudice  to  vanish  like  mists  before  the  sun  ;  while  the  two  bro- 
thers sociably  ascend  Parnassus  together,  higher  than  ever  brothers 
have  climbed  before  :  I  might  add,  each  of  them  to  an  height  which 
but  few  have  ever  reach'd, 


Art.  VII.  — Female  Biography;  or,  Memoirs  of  illustrious 
and  celebrated  Women,  of  all  Ages  and  Countries.  Alpha- 
betically arranged.  By  Mary  Hays.  6  Vols.  \2mo. 
ll.lls.6d.     Boards.     Phillips.     1803. 

MANY  are  the  disputes  which  have  been  agitated  con- 
cerning the  comparative  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the 
two  sexes;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  disputants  have 
generally  appeared  to  us  too  warm  and  too  eager  in  their 
partialities,  to  admit  a  suitable  compromise,  or  appeal, 
from  theory  and  romance,  to  experience  and  the  evidence 
of  facts.  In  the  present  state  of  the  controversy,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  work  before  us  has  been  compiled  to  coun- 
teract the  contempt  in  which  some  yet  hold  the  female 
mind  ;  and  in  this  intention  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  pow- 
erful diversion  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Here,  indeed,  are 
ample  materials,  by  which  contending  opinions  may  be 
repelled  or  confirmed.  Those  who  exalt  the  capacity  of  the 
fair  sex  must  expect  to  be  asked  for  proofs  ;  and  what  more 
striking  than  a  body  of  evidence,  which  comprehends  the  cha- 
racters and  actions  of  the  most  illustrious  women  of  all  na- 
tions r  For  producing  such  a  testimony,  Miss  Hays  will  pro- 
bably receive  the  thanks  of  her  sex  ;  and,  although  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  produce  some  objections  of  considerable 
weight,  we  cannot,  upon  the  whole,  deny  her  the  praise  of 
much  laudable  zeal  and  industry.  If  she  disappoint  any  ex- 
pectations, she  may  console  herself  by  the  reflexion,  that 
expectations  on  -such  a  subject  will  be  guided  by  prejudices 
and  opinions,  of  which  she  could  have  no  knowledge,  and 
against  which  she  could  make  no  preparation. 

These  volumes  contain  the  lives  of  above  two  hundred 
anc}  eighty  females,  who  have  been  celebrated  for  virtue, 
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wisdom,  or  fortitude,  by  authors  of  various  nations,  and 
•writing  from  various  motives.  The  authorities  are  chiefly 
Ballard,  Bayle,  and  Gibbons;  fie  Dictionnaire  Historique, 
Biographium  Feemineum,  and  some  individual  historians. 
The  whole  is  compiled  in  a  neat  and  uniform  style,  and, 
with  some  few  except  ions,  '  every  character  lias  been  judged 
upon  its  own  principles  ;  the  reflexions,  sparingly  inter- 
woven, have  been  such  as  naturally  arose  out  of  the  subject  ; 
nor  has  the  author  ever  gone  out  of  her  way  in  favour  of 
sects  and  systems.' 

In  her  preface,  Miss  Hays  has  endeavoured  to  obviate  the 
objection,  that  'but  little  new  is  brought  forward  in  this 
work.'  But  this  was  surely  unnecessary.  Much  novelty 
could  not  be  expected  in  a  compilation  which  boasts  no  other 
resource-  than  are  in  every  common  library.  For  all  the  pur- 
poses of  her  compilation,  it  appeared  sufficient  to  take  the 
accounts  reputed  most  authentic,  to  change  the  style  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  and  abridge  the  histories  where  they  ap- 
peared too  prolix.  Of  what,  therefore,  she  found  in  books, 
she. seems  to  have  made  a  judicious  use;  and  it  was  assuredly 
unnecessary  for  her  to  repeat  the  researches  of  a  Ballard 
or  a  Walpole,  who  had  already  collected  the  only  mate- 
rials which  research  could  have  procured. 

We  shall,  however,  now  advert  to  a  plea,  in  which,  we 
are  of  opinion,  she  has  not  been  so  successful.  It  occurs  in 
preface,  p.  vi. 

'  For  the  life  of  Catherine  II.  some  apology,  on  account  of  it?  dis- 
proportionate length,  is  probably  due.  The  interesting  nature  of  the 
subjects  it  embraced,  and  the  copiousness  of  the  materials,  insensibly 
led  me  beyond  the  purposed  limits.  The  lives  of  our  own  Elizabeth, 
of  whom  Englishwomen  may  justly  boast,  and  of  the  unfortunate  Mary 
of  Scotland,  her  rival  and  sister  queen,  are  also  of  considerable  length. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  reign  of  an  absolute  monarch  is 
strictly  biographical,  and  that  the  character  of  the  sovereign  is  read  in 
the  history  of  his  times.  The  life  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  so  full  of 
amusing  anecdote,  secures  me  the  indulgence  of  my  readers.  In  that 
of  madame  Roland,  the  progress  and  delineation  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary and  admirable  mind,  placed  in  circumstances  wholly  unparalleled, 
abounds  in  so  much  instruction,  and  excites  so  lively  an  interest,  that 
further  to  have  abridged  it  would  have  been  almost  a  crime.' 

To  this  argument  we  cannot  asjree.  Elizabeth  and  Catha- 
rine,  although  absolute  monarchs  in  the  common  meaning  of 
the  word,  had  their  counsellors  and  advisers;  and  many  of 
their  actions  were  performed  in  concert  with  other  sove- 
reigns. We  know  not,  and  never  can  know,  to  whom  the 
real  merit  of  manv  actions  is  to  be  attributed,  which  are  no- 
minally the  actions  of  an  absolute  prince.     But  Miss  Hays's 
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opinion  lias  led  her  to  give  a  biography  of  these  monarchs, 
and  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  wholly  disproporlioned  to  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  life  of  Catharine  extends  to  428 
pages,  that  of  Elizabeth  to  220  (did  she  deserve  this  reduc- 
tion of  allowance  r),  and  that  of  Mary  to  28G.  It  must,  we 
candidly  think,  immediately  strike  the  reader,  that  these 
lives  are  thus  extended,  merely  because  extensive  materials 
were  at  command,  and  scarcely  required  more  than  transcrip- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,,  it  is  equally  obvious,  that 
they  increase  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  work,  without  con- 
tributing in  the  same  proportion  to  its  moral  purposes.  If 
the  fair  sex  be  to  be-  taught  by  examples,  it  is  useless  to 
point  their  attention  to  those  exalted  stations,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  can  never  be  attained  by  merit.  In 
Catharine  II.  as  a  n'oman,  we  see  nothing  but.  what  is  grossly 
repugnant  to  the  delicacy  of  the  sex  ;  and,  as  a  sovereign,  we 
are  perhaps  too  near  the  period  of  her  reign  to  be  able  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false.  While  we  dwell  upon 
this  subject,  indeed,  we  may  further  objeet,  that  her  being 
entered  upon  the  muster-roll  at  all  is  not  consistent  with  Miss 
Hays's  plan,  if  the  following  words  in  the  preface  have  any 
meaning  : — she  professes  to  have  admitted  but  few  *  who  have 
come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  for  reasons  unnecessary  to  be 
detailed.'  But  why  unnecessary?  why  are  we  to  have  no  ex- 
planation of  a  rule  arbitrarily  laid  down,  and  as  arbitrarily 
broken  ?  Catharine  is  not  the  only  woman  of  recent  date 
who  is  honoured  with  a  place  in  these  Memoirs: — we  have 
madame  Roland,  and  Mrs.  Chapone,  but  not  a  word  of  Mrs. 
(Woilstonecraft)  Godwin,  who,  according  to  the  obviousin- 
tention  of  tiie  author,  ought  to  have  been  admitted  as  the 
champion  other  sex, and  the  reviver  of  the  sexual  controversy. 
With  respect  to  madame  Roland's  life,  we  have  the  same 
objection  as  to  that  of  Catharine  :  it  occupies  more  than  200 
pages,  and  is  principally  a  transcript  from  her  own  Me- 
moirs ;  and  we  are  very  doubtful  whether  the  life  of  such  a 
woman,  in  which  the  romantic  spirit  and  egregious  vanity 
of  the  original  arc  preserved,  can  contribute  much  to  the 
honour  or  edification  of  her  sex.  Wo  have  yet  a  more  seri- 
ous objection  to  the  retention  of  an  abominable  word  in  this 
memoir,  with  which  we  are  surprised  that  any  lady  should 
ever  have  contaminated  her  pages.  Madame  de  Maintenon  is 
also  allowed  a  far  greater  proportion  than  the  life  of  an  artful 
courtesan,  whatever  her  talents,  deserves  in  a  work  intended 
to  dignify  the  female  character,  and  instruct  the  female  mind. 
As  to  the  life  of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  we  .shall  only  sav  that  we 
hope  there  are  not  many  ladies  who  can  read  it  without  a 
blush,  and  some  degree  of  indignation  at  being  entrapped  into 
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the  biography  of  a  prostitute,  whose  passions  even  the  ex- 
tremity of  old  age  could  never  repress. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  been  led  to  offer  so  many  ob- 
jections to  what  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  this  work  ; 
but  we  trust  it  will  be  found,  upon  reflexion,  that  our  ob- 
jections are  serious  and  important.  To  minuter  imperfec- 
tions, we  shall  not  descend*.;  but  shall  at  once  present  our 
readers  with  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  execution  of  the 
work,  in  an  extract  from  the  life  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  Graham, 
the  materials  of  which  are  original,  and,  our  readers  will  per- 
ceive, Avorked  up  con  amore. 

After  a  short  account  of  her  family,  Miss  Hays  thus  details 
the  early  studies  and  rising  genius  of  Mrs.  Graham. 

*  The  younger'  (sister),  l  Catherine,  found  nothing  to  interest  her 
attention  in  her  sister's  pursuits ;  active  and  curious,  she  thirsted  for 
knowledge,  and  her  dolls  could  give  her  no  information.  The  books 
which  were  put  into  her  hands  entertained  her  for  a  time,  while  they 
interested  her  imagination,  and  gratified  her  taste  for  novelty  :  but  at 
length  she  became  satiated  with  fairy  tales  and  romances,  which  af- 
forded not  aliment  sufficiently  substantial  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  her 
enquiring  mind.  Having  found  her  way  into  her  father's  well-fur- 
nished library,  she  became  her  own  purveyor,  and  rioted  in  intellec- 
tual luxury.  Every  hour  in  the  day.  which  no  longer  hung  heavy  up- 
on her  hands,  was  now  occupied  and  improved.  She  first  made  choice 
of  the  periodical  writers,  the  Spectators,  Guardian,  &c.  who^in  treat- 
ing of  morals  and  manners,  led  her  to  reflection,  while  they  opened 
and  strengthened  her  mind.  As  she  advanced  in  age,  her  studies  took 
a  wider  range ;  she  grew  attached  to  history,  and  dwelt  with  delight 
and  ardour  on  the  annals  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics.  Their 
laws  and  manners  interested  her  understanding,  the  spirit  of  patrio- 
tism seized  her,  and  she  became  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  heroic  characters  and  actions  with  which  this  period  of  history  is 
intermingled  and  enlivened,  seldom  fail  to  captivate  the  affections  of  a 
youthful  and  uncorrupted  heart.  All  other  books  were  thrown  aside ; 
history  became  her  darling  passion,  and  liberty  the  idol  of  her  imagi- 
nation. Rollin's  Ancient  History,  and  his  Account  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, first  lighted  up  that  spark  in  her  mind,  v/hich  afterwards 
blazed  with  so  much  fervour  and  splendour,  and  which  gave  the  tone 
to  her  sentiments  and  character  through  the  subsequent  periods  of  her 
life.  To  a  spirit  thus  exciced,  retirement,  by  concentrating  its  force, 
added  strength  :  the  world,  with  its  lax  principles  and  vicious  habits, 
had  not  yet  broken  in  upon  the  gay  mistakes  of  the  just  expanding 
heart,  enamoured  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  ignorant  of  the  difficulties 
which  retard  and  obstruct  their  progress. — 

*  Oh  youth  !   the  lovely  source  of  generous  errors  ! 

*  A  singular  instance  occurs  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Centlivre.  It  is  said  '  Eustace  and 
"Budgell  Were  of  the  number  of  her  acquaintance.'  Surely  no  person  conversant  in  lite- 
rary history  would  wish  to  increase  Mrs.  Centime's  acquaintance,  by  dividing  Eustace 
Budgeil  into  two  persons.   ' 
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*  From  early  habits  of  seclusion,  it  became  the  choice  of  Catherine: 
ordinaiy  amusements  and  occupations  were  tasteless  to  a  spirit  wrought 
to  higher  views  and  purposes  :  great  delicacy,  talents,  and  sensibility, 
united  in  the  iemale  mind,  rarely  fail  to  inspire  a  distaste  for  common 
intercourse.  From  the  world  of  frivolity,  flattery,  and  dissipation, 
she  shrunk  back  to  a  more  improving  world  of  her  own.  In.rthe  course 
of  her  historical  studies,  the  pictures  of  vice  and  turpitude  which  oc- 
casionally presented  themselves,  while  they  roused  her  indignation, 
excited  the  astonishment  of  her  inexperienced  heart ;  the  feelings  of 
which  were  called  forth,  exercised,  and  exalted.  The  history  of  the 
despotism  and  tyranny  of  a  few  individuals,  and  the  slavish  subjection 
of  uncounted  millions,  their  passive  acquiescence,  their  sufferings,  and 
their  wrongs,  appeared  to  her  a  moral  problem,  which  she  had  no  in- 
struments to  solve.  She  had  yet  to  learn  the  force  of  prescription,  of 
habit,  and  of  association,  the  imitative  and  progressive  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  complicated  springs  by  which  it  is  set  in  motion. 
She  deeply  reflected  on  the  subject  of  government,  with  its  influence 
on  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  mankind  :  she  became  anxious  that  the 
distance  should  be  diminished  that  separates  man  from  man :  and  to 
see  extended  over  the  whole  human  race  those  enlightened  sentiments, 
equal  laws,  and  equitable  decisions,  that  might  restore  to  its  due  pro- 
portion a  balance  so  ill  adjusted,  and  combine  with  the  refinement  of 
a  more  advanced  age  the  simplicity  and  virtue  of  the  earlier  periods. 
Fraught  with  these  ideas,  and  with  a  heart  glowing  with  good-will  to- 
wards her  specie?,  she  took  up  her  pen,  and  gave  to  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  history  of  her  country  a  new  spirit  and  interest. 

'  A  female  historian,  by  its  singularity,  could  not  fail  to  excite  at- 
tention :  she  seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of  the  province  of  her  sex  : 
curiosity  was  sharpened,  and  malevolence  provoked.  The  author  was 
attacked  by  petty  and  personal  scurrilities,  to  which  it  was  believed 
her  sex  would  render  her  vulnerable.  Her  talents  and  powers  could 
not  be  denied  ;  her  beauty  was  therefore  called  in  question,  as  if  it 
was  at  all  concerned  with  the  subject ;  or  that,  to  instruct  our  under- 
standings, it  was  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  charm  our  senses.  "  She 
is  deformed  (said  her  adversaries,  wholly  unacquainted  with  her  person), 
she  is  unfortunately  ugly,  she  despairs  of  distinction  and  admiration  as 
a  woman,  she  seeks,  therefore,  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  man.'* 
"  These  were  the  notions,"  said  a  lady  (Mrs.  Arnold)  afterwards  in- 
timately connected  with  the  historian,  "  that  I  was  led  to  entertain  of 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  previous  to  my  introduction  to  her  acquaintance. 
Judge  then  of  my  surprise,  when  I  saw  a  woman  elegant  in  her  man- 
ners, delicate  in  her  person,  and  with  features,  if  not  perfectly  beau- 
tiful, so  fascinating  in  their  expression,  as  deservedly  to  rank  her  face 
among  the  higher  order  of  human  countenances.  Her  height  was 
above  the  middle  size,  inclining  to  tall ;  her  shape  slender  and  ele- 
gant; the  contour  of  her  face,  neck,  and  shoulders,  graceful.  The 
form  of  her  face  was  oval,  her  complexion  delicate,  and  her  skin  fine; 
her  hair  was  of  a  mild  brown,  long,  and  profuse;  her  nose,  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Grecian  ;  her  mouth  small,  her  chin  round,  as  was 
the  lower  part  of  her  face,  which  made  it  appear  to  more  advantage  in 
front  than  in  profile.  Her  eyes  were  beautiful  as  imagination  <?an  con- 
eeive,  full  of  penetration  and  fire,  but  tbeir  fire  softened  by  the  mild- 
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est  beams  of  benevolence ;  their  colour  was  a  fine  dark  hazel,  and 
their  expression  the  indication  of  a  superior  soul.  Infirm  health,  too 
often  the  attendant  on  an  active  and  highly  cultivated  understanding, 
gave  to  her  countenance  an  extreme  delicacy,  which  was  peculiarly 
interesting.  To  this  delicacy  of  constitution  was  added  a  most  amiable 
sensibility  of  temper,  which  rendered  her  feelingly  alive  to  whatever 
concerned  those  with  whom  she  was  connected  either  by  nature  or  by 
friendship." 

'  In  her  friendships,  we  are  told  by  this  lady,  Mrs.  Macaulay  was 
fervent,  disinterested,  and  sincere  ;  zealous  for  the  prosperity,  and  for 
the  moral  improvement,  of  those  whom  she  distinguished  and  loved. 
She  was  earnest,  constant,  and  eloquent,  in  her  efforts  for  rectifying 
the  principles,  and  enlarging  the  minds,  of  her  friends  and  connections. 
Jt  was  her  favourite  maxim,  that  universal  benevolence,  and  a  liberal 
way  of  thinking,  were  not  only  essential  to  the  freedom  and  welfare  of 
society,  but  to  individual  virtue,  enjoyment,  and  happiness.  There 
was  no  arrogance  in  her  exhortations  and  counsels  5  her  accents  were 
not  less  mild  and  persuasive,  than  her  reasoning  was  energetic  and 
forcible.  u  In  the  course,"  says  her  friend,  from  whose  communi- 
cations the  present  account  is  extracted,  "  of  my  acquaintance  with 
this  most  intelligent  and  amiable  woman,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying every  part  of  her  character.". 

'  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1777  >  she  was  ordered  by  her 
physicians  to  the  south  of  France,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health  ;  in 
which  journey  Mrs.  Arnold  accompanied  her.  A  low  nervous  fever, 
to  which  she  was  subject,  had  debilitated  her  frame,  without  deduct- 
ing either  from  the  force  or  activity  of  her  mind.  Nothing,  during 
this  excursion,  escaped  her  observation ;  her  conversations  and  re- 
marks were  at  once  acute  and  profound. 

*  After  crossing  the  sea,  on  which  she  was  severely  exhausted  by 
sickness,  she  rested  two  days  at  Calais,  where  she  soon  experienced, 
from  the  change  of  air,  and  possibly  from  the  sea  sickness  itself,  a  sa- 
lutary effect.  Her  fever  seemed  to  have  left  her,  and  she  suffered  in 
the  remainder  of  her  journey  to  Paris  but  little  inconvenience.  She  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  different  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  countries,  as  also  with  the  face  of  the  country  itself.  Between  Ca- 
lais and  Paris,  she  looked  in  vain  for  the  healthy  and  well-ted  peasant, 
the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  meadows,  the  cultivated  farms,  and  com- 
fortable farm-houses,  of  her  native  island.  Despotism  had  palsied  the 
hand  of  industry  :  an  indigent  and  miserable  people  appeared  thinly 
scattered  over  wild  and  dreary  plains.  The  reflections  which  she  made 
on  this  occasion,  raised  in  her  opinion  the  country  which  she  had  quit- 
ted ;  where,  in  comparative  freedom,  commerce  and  the  arts  grew 
and  flourished.  She  praised,  and  quoted,  the  sentiments  and  remarks 
of  Dr.  Smollet  on  the  same  subject.  The  travellers  stopped  one  day 
at  Chantilly,  where  they  met  with  two  of  their  friends,  and  where 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  royal  residence,  and  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  wretchedness  which  they  had  so  recently  witnessed. 
Mrs.  Macaulay  was  not  in  a  state  of  health  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  in- 
specting the  palace.  To  Dr.  Nash,  one  of  the  gentlemen  whom  she 
met  at  Chantilly,  and  who  would,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  have 
described  to  her  the  curiosities  and  magnificence  of  the  prince's  resU 
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denee,  she  replied  (after  thanking  him  courteously  for  the  trouble  he 
was  about  to  give  himself),  that  she  wo.ild  spare  him  the  repetition, 
since  she  could  receive  no  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  splendour  of  one 
mortal,  while  the  misery  of  thousands  pressed  upon  her  recollection.  ■ 
'  As  they  proceeded  towards  the  capital,  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  the  looks  of  its  inhabitants,  gradually  improved  ;  but,  at  the  first 
post-house  at  which  they  stopped  to  change  horses,  the  feelings  of  the 
travellers  were  again  excited  by  the  objects  which,  crowding  around 
their  carriage,  clamorously  implored  their  charitable  donations,  while 
they  exhibited  in  their  persons  and  squalid  appearance  every  variety  of 
want  and  of  human  wretchedness.  "My  God  !  my  God  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  with  a  benevolent  enthusiasm,  bursting  into  tears, 
U  have  mercy  on  the  works  of  thine  own  hand  !"  She  made  her  ser- 
vant distribute  to  them  each  three  livres,  and  divided  among  them  the 
provisions  she  had  in  the  carnage.  For  some  miles  after  this  incident 
she  preserved  a  profound  silence  ;  at  length,  taking  the  hand  of  her 
fellow-traveller  in  hers  —  "  You,  my  dear  friend,"  said  she,  "  saw 
yesterday  the  habitation  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  his  family  at  din- 
ner !" — She  paused,  unable  to  proceed,  but  by  a  look  that  conveyed  her 
meaning  more  eloquently  than  words. 

'  The  apartments  provided  for  the  travellers,  near  the  Luxembourg 
palace,  on  their  arrival  at  Paris,  were  com modiotu  and  elegant.  Mrs. 
Macaulay  found  her  health  so  much  amended  by  the  journey,  that,  in 
a  few  days,  she  collected  around  her,  by  her  letters  of  introduction,  an 
agreeable  society.  Persons  of  the  first  rank  and  eminence  were  grati- 
tied  with  the  opportunity  of  paying  their  respects  to  an  Englishwo- 
man, whose  talents  entitled  her  to  distinction.  Among  the  number  of 
her  visitors  were  the  family  of  the  count  de  Sarsneld ;  the  dukes  of 
Harcourt  and  Liancourt  ;  the  chevalier  de  Piigemont:  the  abbe  Col- 
bert, a  descendant  of  the  great  financier  of  that  name;  madame  Boc- 
cage,  madame  Grigson,  &rc.  with  lord  Stormont,  the  English  embas- 
sador. Dr.  Franklin  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  ;  Mrs.  Macaulay  met 
him  several  times,  among  the  literati  of  Paris,  at  dinners  given  on  her 
account,  but  she  never  received  him  at  her  hotel.  During  a  day  which 
she  passed  at  monsieur  Turgot's,  with  a  large  party,  she  was  intro- 
duced to  the  celebrated  Marmontel,  and  to  the  widow  of  the  philoso- 
pher Helvetius,  a  woman  of  an  extraordinary  character.  In  these  so- 
cieties, so  congenial  to  her  disposition,  she  experienced  a  high  gratifi- 
cation, and  appeared  with  peculiar  spirit  and  advantage.  The  pleasure 
which  she  inspired  was  equally  lively  with  that  which  she  received  : 
the  universal  information  which  her  conversation  displayed,  appeared 
to  her  auditors  not  less  admirable  than  her  historical  acquisitions,  and 
the  powers  of  her  mind.  Her  brilliant  talents  for  conversation,  with 
the  variety  of  her  knowledge,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  imagination,  ren- 
dered her  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  companion. 

'  With  a  mind  too  enlightened  for  bigotry,  and  an  enemy  to  mere 
forms  of  devotion,  often  absurd,  and  always  spiritless,  the  freedom  with 
which  she  delivered  her  sentiments  on  these  subjects,  drew  upon  her 
the  imputation  of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  These  assertions'  are  de- 
clared, by  her  friend,  to  have  been  ill  founded,  as  proved  by  some  pas- 
sages in  her  treatise  on  the  "  Immutability  of  truth."  "  She  confirm- 
ed the  reality  of  her  prepossession,"  says  the  lady  already  quoted,  M  ia 
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favour  of  the  Christian  revelation,  by  the  most  diligent  cultivation  of 
benevolence  towards  mankind,  and  the  most  exact  moral  rectitude  in 
every  action  of  her  life."  "  She  had  those  hopes,  and  that  confident 
expectation  of  her  own  future  happiness,  which  Christian  faith  and 
conscious  rectitude  only  can  inspire."  In  testimony  of  this  opinion, 
Mrs.  Arnold  refers  to  a  conversation  which  passed  between  herself  and 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  when  her  health  was  in  a  languishing  state,  at  Abbe- 
ville, in  their  way  to  Paris.  After  reproving  her  friend's  too  great  sen- 
sibility and  solicitude  on  her  account,  "  1  thought  and  hoped,"  said 
she,  iC  that  you  viewed  my  death  but  as  a  short  separation  between 
virtuous  friends,  and  that  your  assurance  of  a  re-union  with  me,  in  a 
more  perfect  state,  would  have  preserved  you  from  being  thus  severely 
affected  by  the  idea  of  my  dissolution."  She  went  on  to  console  her 
companion  and  fellow-traveller  in  the  same  strain — "  Consider  our 
parting,"  said  she,  "  but  as  a  short  privation;  for,  be  assured,  the 
friendship  of  the  good  will  not  be  dissolved  by  death  :  we  shall  again 
unite  in  another  life."  The  feeble  state  of  her  frame,  and  consequent 
sufferings,  she  said,  naturally  led  her  to  these  reflections.  She  consi- 
dered the  present  state  of  being  but  as  the  dawning  of  existence,  nor 
did  she  shrink  from  its  termination  as  a  subject  of  terror,  but  was  ra- 
ther prepared  to  meet  her  change  with  confidence  and  satisfaction. 
Her  researches,  she  observed,  into  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man,  and 
the  relations  subsisting  between  them,  would  have  been  vain,  had  it 
not  brought  her  to  this  conclusion ;  vain  also  would  have  been  her-con- 
victions  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  the  recompence 
which  its  author  promises  to  his  disciples.  She  trusted,  she  declared, 
in  that  Being,  who  had  not  given  her  capacities  of  enjoyment  for  no 
adequate  end,  that  he  would  preserve  and  support  her  through  the 
various  stages  of  an  everlasting  existence.  She  lamented  the  preva- 
lence of  sense,  and  the  pursuits  by  which  the  mind,  capable  of  sub- 
iimer  flights,  was  bound  down  to  earth  and  inferior  gratifications.  She 
called  upon  her  friend  to  observe  and  to  witness,  that,  in  her  present 
enfeebled  situation,  her  prospects  grew  brighter  with  her  progress  to- 
wards the  grave  :  she  anticipated  the  period  when  her  spirit,  disen- 
cumbered of  its  tenement,  should  no  longer  be  impeded  in  its  aspira- 
tions and  researches^  and  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence, it  should  find  the  sources  of  knowledge,  ofscience,  and  of 
beauty,  laid  open  to  its  view,  while  its  capacities  and  powers  should 
expand  without  bounds.  In  this  exalted  and  visionary  strain  she  con- 
tinued, at  intervals,  through  the  day  to  expatiate:  while  she  seemed 
to  derive  peculiar  pleasure  from  the  idea  of  the  future  re-union  of 
the  virtuous  :  a  cheering  and  delightful  notion  to, susceptible  and  ten- 
der minds  ! 

'  Her  visit  to  Paris  was  critically  timed,  at  the  period  when  Giva* 
Britain,  at  war  with  her  colonies,  beheld  the  French  govern orient  wit  i» 
a  jealous  eye.  The  habeas  corpus  act  was  also  at  that  time  suspended 
in  England.  In  these  circumstances,  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  peculiarly 
cautious  to  give  no  offence  to  the  administration  ot  her  country,  by 
entering  with  too  much  fervor  into  the  cause  of  the  Americans  ;  or  by 
appearing  to  have  anv  other  views  in  her  excursion  to  France  ( by  which 
th>  colonies  were  assisted  and  favoured),  than  foi  the  ben-  i  and  re- 
storation of  hei  health.     During  the  six  weeks  thai  emainediti 
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Paris,  her  apartments  were  crowded  with  visitors,  and  her  invitations 
to  dinner  daily  multiplied.  Among  the  Americans  who  were  at  that 
time  numerous  in  Paris,  those  who  were  eminent  for  their  learning  or 
talents  seized  every  opportunity  of  observing  the  fair  historian,  and 
mingling  in  the  societies  she  was  accustomed  to  frequent.  Apprehen- 
sive, from  these  circumstances,  lest  her  conduct  should  be  miscon- 
strued, and  finding  her  health  much  amended  since  she  had  quitted 
England,  she  determined  to  give  up  the  idea  of  proceeding  south- 
ward, and  the  rather  as  the  season  of  the  year  was  unfavourable  to 
travelling,  and  to  the  accommodations  indispensable  to  an  invalid. 
The  end  of  her  journey  was  in  part  accomplished,  and  business  ren- 
dered her  presence  necessary  at  home.  These  motives  combined  to 
influence  her  to  bid  adieu  to  the  hospitable  societies  at  Paris,  and  to 
return  once  more  to  her  native  land.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  be- 
fore her  departure,  she  informed  him  of  the  motives  by  which  she  had. 
been  induced  to  wave  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  and  his  American 
friends  at  her  hotel.  The  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  of  her  knowa 
republican  principles,  rendered  her  liable  to  suspicions  ;  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  England  to  consequences,  which,  in 
the  delicate  state  of  her  health,  could  not  but  prove  fatal. — "  The 
whole  tenor  of  my  conduct  must  have  convinced  you,  sir,"  says  she, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  her  letter,  "  that  I  should  with  pleasure  sa- 
crifice my  life,  could  it  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  cause  of  public 
freedom.  I  am  now  nursing  my  constitution,  to  enable  me  to  treat 
at  large,  in  the  history  in  which  I  am  at  present  engaged,  on  our  fata! 
civil  war.  I  am,  sir,  with  profound  respect  for  your  great  qualities, 
as  a  statesman,  patriot,  and  philosopher,  yours,  &c.  Szc." 

'  Having  been  p  rsonally  acquainted  with  the  greater  number  of 
the  celebrated  Americans  who  had  visited  England,  and  in  the  habit 
of  corresponding  with  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  very  desirous  of  making 
a  visit  to  the  transatlantic  republic ;  a  design  which  she  executed  in 
1785.  She  visited  nine  of  the  thirteen  united  states,  by  whom  she 
was  received  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  She  terminated  her  jour- 
ney to  the  south  by  paying  her  respects  to  general  Washington,  at  his 
seat  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia.  Under  the  roof  of  this  illustrious 
man  she  remained  three  weeks  ;  and  continued  to  correspond  with 
him  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

'  It  seemed  to  have  been  her  intention,  after  her  return  to  England, 
to  have  composed  a  history  of  the  American  contest  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose she  had  been  furnished  by  general  Washington  with  many  mate- 
rials. It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  thus  qualified,  she  was,  by  the  in- 
firm state  of  her  health  for  some  years  prior  to  her  death,  prevented 
from  the  execution  of  her  plan.  She  resided  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  remainder  of  her  life  at  Binfield  in  Berkshire;  where,  after  a 
tedious  illness,  attended  by  much  suffering,  which  she  supported  with 
exemplary  patience  and  fortitude,  she  expired,  June  2'2,  1791-  She 
was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  Binfield  church,  under  an  elegant  marble 
monument  executed  by  Mr.  Bacon. 

'  She  was  twice  married  :  the  first  time  to  Dr.  George  Macaulay, 
a  physician  of  some  eminence  in  London  ;  and,  after  his  death,  to 
Mr,  William  Graham,  who  had  aleo  been  educated  to  the  profession 
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of  physic,  but  who  afterwards  entered  into  the  church.  A  daughter 
was  the  fruit  of  her  first  marriage  ;  who  gave  her  hand  to  captain 
Gregory,  many  years  a  commander  in  the  East-India  service,  in  which 
he  acquired  an  ample  fortune  :  his  wife  has  since  become  a  widow, 
with  four  children.'     Vol.  v.  p.  289.     ' 

In  this  account,  the  reader  will  observe  that  panegyric 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  supplanted  biographical  fidelity. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Macaulav's  marriages 
are  sunk,  by  omitting  the  dates  ;  and  even  the  age  of  the 
lady  is  not  mentioned,  nor  any  notice  taken  of  the  success  of 
her  history,  which  proved  to  the  booksellers  a  most  unfor- 
tunate speculation. 

From  the  remarks  already  made,  our  opinion  of  this  work 
may  be  collected  :  it  is  certainly  more  ample  than  any  pre- 
ceding work  of  the  kind,  and  sufficiently  copious  in  enter- 
tainment. Cariosity,  at  least,  will  be  gratified  ;  but  the 
higher  purposes  of  biography  have  not,  in  all  instances,  been 
studied,  nor  have  the  distinctions  between  greatness  and 
goodness  been  always  preserved.  The  search  has  been  for 
heroines — a  species  of  beings,  who,  with  us,  stand  in  no 
higher  favour  than  heroes,  seldom  the  benefactors,  and 
frequently  the  disturbers,  of  the  peace  of  mankind. 


Art.  VIII. — Critical  Remarks  on  many  important  Passages  of 
Scripture:  together  with  Dissertations  upon  several  Subjects, 
tending  to  illustrate  the  Phraseology  and  Doctrine  of  the 
New  Testa)nent.  By  the  late  Reverend  Newcdme  Cappe. 
To  which  are  prefixed,  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  the  Edi- 
tor, Catharine  Cappe.  2  Vols.  Svo.  16s.  Boards.  John- 
son.    1802. 

HOW  diifcrent  soever  maybe  the  opinions  entertained  on 
these  remarks,  and  how  repugnant  soever  several  of  them  may 
be  to  our  own,  we  will  not  refuse  to  this  amiable  writer  the 
praise  and  merit  of  having  applied  his  utmost  diligence  to  ac- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  writings  to  which  his  lite 
had  been  dedicated.  Naturally  co«l  and  dispassionate,  he 
seems,  from  the  account  of  him  prefixed  by  his  biographer,  to 
have  been  placed  in  a  sphere  well  calculated  for  his  genius; 
in  which  he  could  cultivate  the  society  of  a  few  friends,  by 
whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved;  pursue,  without  fatigue, 
the  more  active  duties  of  his  profession;  and  still  command 
time  for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies.  The  edu- 
cation hi'  received  was  that  of  the  higher  class  of  dissenters. 
He  was  ffrst  placed  under  the  excellent  tuition  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, and  then  sent  to  Glasgow ;  whence,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  .his  college  exercises,  lie  was  elected  joint  mini- 
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ster  of  the  dissenting  chapel  at  St.  Saviour's  gate;  the  duties 
of  which,  at  the  expiration  of  a  rear,  devolved  solely  upon: 
himself;  and  in  this  situation  he  remained  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  No  events  of  importance,  except  to  his  family,  can 
be  expected  to  have  occurred  in  a  life  thus  noiseless  and  re- 
gular. It  is  principally  divided  by  the  duties  of  his  more 
prominent  and  generally  esteemed  sermons;  which,  like  his 
portrait  introduced  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  publication,  ex- 
hibited, in  the  main,  an  aspect,  mild,  uniform,  and  unruf- 
fled. 

The  chief  subjects  treated  upon,  in  these  two  volumes,  are 
the  preface  to  St.  John's  Gospel — the  terms,  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, God,  and  Christ — Christ  in  the  form  of  God — regene- 
ration— the  Lord's  prayer — the  temptation— baptism — the. 
mission  of  John  the  Baptist — -Judaism — the  future  life  of 
man — the  name  of  Christ — and  Christian  principles; 

Very  little  variation  from  the  common  version  is  intro- 
duced into  the  preface  to  St.  John's  Gospel.  l  In  the  begin- 
ning,' is  rendered  '  from  the  first;'  and,  instead  of  '  all  things 
were  made  by  him,'  it  is  said  f  all  things  were  by  him ;  and, 
without  him,  was  not  any  that  has  been.'  By  interpreting  the 
two  commencing  words, '  from  the  first,'  our  readers  naturally 
anticipate  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  St.  John  speaks  only 
of  the  events  of  his  own  times:  the  word  is  considered  to  be 
our  Saviour ;  and  has  having  been  with  God  is  interpreted,  by 
his  having,  in  such-  manner,  been  with  him,  '  as  to  be  in- 
structed and  qualified'  by  him  ;  and  by  his  Waving  been  more 
particularly  with  God  before  he  entered  on  his  ministry,  and 
during  the  forty  days  and  forty  nights  which  he  spent  in  the 
wilderness.  The  passage  rendered  in  the  common  version, 
the  word  was  God/  is  here  translated  c  God  was  the  word ;'  and 
it  is  compared  with  various  passages,  in  which  our  Saviour 
declares  his  union  with  the  father,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
mere  inference  from  the  preceding  words.  The  second 
verse,  in  which  we  expected  a  fuller  explanation,  is  left  with 
this  comment— 

'  The  manner  in  which  a  part  of  the  1st  verse  is  here  resumed  again, 
seems  to  favour  the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  very  weighty  in  the  first 
clause  of  that  verse,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  singly,  but  ac- 
cording to  a  mode  of  writing  very  common  with,  the  Hebrews,  com- 
bined into  one  proposition  with  the  second  clause.  "  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earthj  and  the  earth  was  without 
form,"  &c.'     Vol^f.  p.  39. 

All  tilings  are  those  things  only  which  relate  to  the  Go- 
spel: the  world  is  not  the  universe;  but  the  Jewish  world, 
which — 

<  • — was  not  formed  by  Christ,  by  any  personal  power  or  tnfluftijce 
Cr.it,  Rev   Vol.  37,  April,  LSQ3,  2  G 


< 
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of  his,  which  could  not  be  before  he  was  in  being;  yet,  if  by  him  who 
formed  the  Jewish  world,  it  was  formed  with  any  reference  or  respect 
to  Christ,  for  any  use  or  service  to  him,  or  any  interest  of  his  when  he 
should  appear,  it  was  not  yoi^  uvra,  but  &'  avra.  The  scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament  every  where  represent  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
not  as  a  detached  and  independent  thing,  complete  in  itself  and  insti- 
tuted for  its  own  sake;  but  as  being  good  in  its  season,  and  prepara- 
tory to  the  Christian.  The  promise  to  Abraham  was  fulfilled  through 
Christ :  the  law  contained  in  it,  figures,  patterns,  shadows  of  good 
things  to  come  ;  the  body  is  of  Christ.'     Vol.  i.   p.  60. 

1  The  glory,  a?  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fattier,'  is  ren- 
dered— l  we  beheld  his  glory,  us  of  the  only  begotten  with 
the  Father:'  and  this  glory  with  the  Father  is  supposed  to  be 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  communicated  after  the  ascen- 
sion, n^an-os  is  translated  principal ;  and  the  superiority  of 
Christ  over  John  is  stated  to  consist  '  in  his  designation  to  be- 
stow the  Floly  Spirit  on  his  disciples.'  The  phrase — '  who 
is  in  the  bo^om  of  the  Father' — refers  to  the  situation  of 
Christ,  at  that  time  no  longer  in  the  world,  but  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  '  admitted  to  such  communications  with  the  Fa- 
ther, and  honoured  with  such  tokens  of  his  favour,  as  had 
never  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  sons  of  men.' 

Having  introduced  these  variations  from  the  established 
version,  the  writer,  in  his  reflexions,  observes,  generally, 
that  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  doctrine  conveyed  in  this 
disputed  passage,  that  '  there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of 
John  either  sublime  or  obscure — nothing  but  what  is  said  by 
every  other  evangelist,  and  every  apostle  of  our  Lord,  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways;  namely,  that  Christ  was  sent  to  men, 
by  God,  upon  an  errand  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  exe- 
cute.' Such  an  explanation  tends  also,  he  thinks,  to  throw 
light  upon  several  other  passages  of  supposed  equal  diffi- 
culty ;  and  he  instances  a  vast  variety  of  similar  expressions, 
all  of  which  bear  to  the  same  point;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  higher  import  we  are  accustomed  to  give  to  thein,  all 
merely  imply  a  more  peculiar  communication  between  God 
and  Christ,  and  are  not  incompatible  with  the  supposition, 
that  it  did  n;  t  anticipate  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth. 

On  the  ki  igdom  of  God,  of  heaven,  and  of  Christ,  a  num- 
ber of  texts  are  examined;  and  our  author  deduces  front 
them,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  to  commence  before 
the  generation  contemporary  with  our  Saviour  had  passed 
away,  though  the  precise  date  of  its  commencement  is  not 
ascertained.  The  kingdom  was  said,  by  him,  to  be  at  hand  ; 
and,  when  he  entered  in  his  glory,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  be- 
stowed, and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  commenced.  The  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  proof  of  his  rule,  his 
regal  power,  and  dignity;  and  hence  a  clue  is  said  to  be 
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given  to  discover  the  end  of  it,  or  the  time  when,  according 
to  St.  Paul,  he  should  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  his  Father. 
Now  this  communication  of  the  spirit,  and  the  power  of  per- 
forming miracles,  did  not  subsist  beyond  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  and  hence  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  is 
pointed  out,  by  that  terrific  act  of  power  through  which  his 
enemies  were  subdued  to  him — the  period  in  which  his  Go- 
spel was  to  be  left  to  its  own  energies  and  the  usual  course 
of  God's  government.  By  this  hypothesis  are  interpreted 
all  the  passages  which  are  in  general  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
end  of  the  world  and  the  future  state  of  the  wicked. 

Agreeably  to  the  same  theorv,  the  conversation  withNico- 
demus  is  made  to  refer  to  verv  different  topics  from  those  to 
which  it  is  in  general  applied.  Nicodemus  wished  to  re- 
commend himself  to  some  future  post  in  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom; and  our  Saviour,  seeing  the  object  of  his  visit,  shows, 
in  figurative  language,  the  impossibility  of  his  being  grati- 
fied. 

'  Except  a  man  undergo  a  change  as  great  as  might  even  be  deno- 
minated anew  birth,  as  great  as  might  be  conceived  to  pass  upon  him 
if  he  could  be  born  again,  as  great  as  takes  place  upon  the  idolater 
when  he  becomes  a  proselyte  to  Moses,  he  cannot  share  in  the  ho- 
nours, or  be  employed  in  the  ministry  of  my  kingdom.'  Vol.  i. 
p.  216. 

The  haughty  Jew  is  confounded  still  more,  by  another 
expression — *  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listcth  ' — which  is 
made  to  implv  that  the  spirit,  unrestrained  and  impartial  as 
the  wind,  will  breathe  even  on  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
and  will  not  be  confined  either  to  the  limits  of  Judaea,  or  to 
the  house  of  Abraham.  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
should  seem  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  case  of  common 
Christians  in  every  age;  and  the  supposition  of  modern  re- 
generation is  said  to  be  inadmissible,  from  the  following  con- 
sideration. 

I  1 .  In  that  case,  to  "  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  to  lc  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  docs  not  signify  ht-re  as  elsewhere  (see  Matt.  v.  10, 
20,  and  many  other  passages,)  to  become  a  minister  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.-  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  confirmation  and  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  to  sit  with  Christ  at  his  table,  or  on  his  throne 
supernaturally  qualified  to  judge,  to  direct,  and  rule  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel;  but  must  signify  to  obtain  the  happiness  of  a  future  life,  a 
sense  which,  1  believe,  it  never  bears  in  Scripture. 

'  2.  The  happiness  of  a  future  life  is  made  to  depend  on  baptism 
with  water.  No  man  not  baptised  with  water,  whatever  be  his  faith 
or  character,  not  even  though  he  had  been  baptised  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  can  be  saved. 

'  3.  No  man  who  is  not  born  of  the  Spirit  can  be  saved,  and  if  to  be 
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born  of  the  Spirit,  as  is  affirmed  in  this  very  passage,  and  is  put  be- 
yond doubt,  I  think,  by  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  sig- 
nifies to  receive  powers  superior  to  those  which  are  derived  from  the 
natural  birth,  then  no  man  can  be  saved  who  is  not  partaker  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  with  supernatural  light 
and  the  power  of  working  miracles,  though  he  has  been  baptised  with 
water  and  thus  pronounced  pure  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God, 
though  his  faith  should  be  without  doubt  or  error,  and  his  character 
find  conduct  even  exemplarily  holy. 

'  If  to  the  ministry  of  this  kingdom  the  Holy  Spirit  was  necessary, 
then  this  kingdom  of  God,  that  is  of  heaven,  of  Christ,  was  a  tem- 
porary kingdom  and  is  now  over.  There  are  now,  none  endued  with 
power  from  on  high,  therefore  no  such  qualified  ministers  of  this  king- 
dom, therefore  no  such  kingdom  existing.'     Vol.  i.   p.  225. 

In  the  remarks  on  the  form  of  God,  a  concession  is  made, 
-which,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  author's  writings,  Ave 
little  expected.  The  term  robbery,  in  the  expression  that 
Christ  '  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  -with  God,'  has 
been  a  subject  of  cavil ;  but  our  author  finds  no  difficulty  in 
adapting-  it  to  his  favourite  hypothesis, 

*  By  any  thing  that  I  have  hitherto  seen,  I  have  not  been  convinced, 
that  the  original  should  be  rendered  "thought  it  not  a  thing  to  be  seized," 
or,  "  earnestly  coveted;"  this  is  not  the  natural  meaning  of  the  term, 
which,  in  the  original,  answers  to  "  robbery"  in  the  version.  That  term, 
according  to  some,  signifies  the  act  of  rapine;  but,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language,  to 
consider  it  as  being  of  the  very  same  import  with  another  word,  as- 
•naytA.<x,  which  is  of  the  same  form,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  the 
termination,  the  sense  of  which  is,  I  believe  uniformly,  "  the  thing 
seized  upon/'  that  which  is  taken  by  violence,  what  is  wrongfully  ex- 
torted, the  subject  of  unjust  usurpation.  Be  this  however  as  it  may, 
1  do  not  think  that  it  is  much  mistranslated  in  our  version.  '«  He 
did  not  think,"  or  "  he  has  not  thought  it  robbery,"  either  an  injury, 
or  an  act  of  usurpation  in  respect  of  any. 

"  To  be  equal  with  God."  — It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  term 
which  is  rendered  equal,  should  not  have  been  rendered  so,  for  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  reason,  and  no  less  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  there 
is  none  in  the  heavens  that  can  be  compared  with  God ;  that  he  is, 
and  that  beside  him  there  is  none  else.  In  fact,  the  original  signifies 
only  some  sort  of  similarity  as  appears  clearlv  from  John  v.  IS,  where 
the  Jews  are  represented  as  enraged  against  Jesus,  for  having  made 
himself  'equal,  as  our  version  expresses  it,  in  saying  that  God  was  his 
father.  In  saying  this,  surely  he  did  not  assert  that  he  was  equal  with 
God,  but  only  at  the  utmost  that,  in  a  manner,  he  was  like  God. 
It  is  very  well  known  that  in  Greek  writers,  a  term  which  they  often 
apply  to  men,  and  which,  on  the  same  principles,  might  be  translated 
as  the  term  in  the  text  is,  equal  to  God,  signifies  nothing  more  than 
our  expression  godlike.  In  the  New  Testament,  "  that,"  which  in 
Luke  xx.  3(5.  is  "  equal  to  the  Angels  of  God,''  which  we  have  no  rea- 
son to-  believe  men  are,  or  ever  will  be,  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  "  a* 
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•the  angels  of  God,"  and  signifies  nothing  more  than  a  partial  simili- 
tude in  a  very  Inconsiderable  particular.'     Vol.  i.   f.2<>2. 

From  the  opinion  entertained  by  our  author  of  our  Sa- 
viour's kingdom,  our  Lord's  prayer  must  have  been  under- 
stood by  himself  in  a  sense  very  different  from  its  general  ac- 
ceptation. If  the  kingdom  of  Christ  be  past,  the  kingdom 
which  Christians  pray  for  in  this  prayer  must  have  a  refe- 
rence to  something  else  :  but  if  the  expression  were  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  apostles,  it  was  particularly  applicable  to 
their  circumstances,  and  to  the  desire  thev  mast  have  had  for 
the  approach  of  that  kingdom,  in  which  thev  were  to  bear  so 
distinguished  a  part.  Hence  the  prayer  is  referred  entirely 
to  the  times  of  our  Saviour;  and,  if  the  words  appertained 
more  particularly  to  the  apostles,  the  inference,  from  the 
foi'm  given  by  our  Saviour,  is  made  with  great  judgement, 
and  deserves  the  peculiar  attention  of  our  dissenters. 

'  Another  lesson  which  the  consideration  of  this  prayer,  and  of  the 
prescription  of  it  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  suggests  to  us,  is  in  favour 
of  prescribed  forms  of  prayer.  Christ  prescribed  a  form  to  his  disci- 
ples. Do  you  not  on  every  occasion  put  words  into  the  mouths  of  child- 
ren, and  of  weak  people,  to  enable  them  to  express  decently,  per- 
spicuously, and  properly,  even  their  own  ideas,  and  their  own  senti- 
ments ?  Is  it  not  an  advantage,  to  some  at  least,  to  have  continually 
by  them  forms  of  words,  which  having  formerly  been  used  to  express 
just  ideas,  and  proper  sentiments,  may  be  used  by  them  to  express 
them  again,  when  these  ideas  and  sentiments  are  re-awakened  in  their 
minds  and  hearts?  May  not  these  forms  by  means  of  their  former  ap* 
plication  to  the  purpose,  and  the  connexion  they  have  got  with  such 
ideas,  and  such  feelings,  becpn^e  useful  even  to  re-awaken  them  in 
our  minds?  I  admit,  that  by  long  and  careless  repetition,  without  ex- 
ertion, or  attention,  that  the  ideas  and  affections  belonging  to  them 
may  accompany  the  words  j  forms  may  become  a  snare  to  those  who 
use  them,  and  may  betray  them  into  the  guilt  of  mocking  God,  and 
into  the  folly  of  taking  merit  to  themselves,  for  such  hypocritical  for- 
mality. By  such  means,  forms  of  devotion  may  induce  languor,  hea- 
viness, and  inattention,  at  a  time  when  our  souls,  and  all  that  is  with- 
in us,  should  be  called  upon  to  attend  the  worship  of  their  Maker. 

'  This,  I  believe,  might  every  day,  in  every  town,  and  in  every 
church,  be  verified  and  exemplified,  in  the  instance  of  that  very  prayer, 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  present  consideration.  However,  on  the 
general  subject,  "  the  use  of  forms,"  I  will  only  add,  that  our  judg-. 
ment  on  it  will  not  be  much  mi.ded,  if  we  do  but  keep  it  in  view, 
that  the  prayer  is  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  thoughts  :  the  prayer- 
consists  of  the  conceptions  and  feelings  of  the  mind  and  heart ;  the 
form  is  but  the  clothing  or  vehicle  of  the  prayer;  and  this  is  equally 
true,  whether  the  terms  are  suggested  immediately  as  the  conceptions 
and  affections  rise,  or  have  been  framed  before;  in  both  cases,  the 
words  are  a  form ;  and  the  form  in  both  cases  is  words.  The  form  by 
itself,  is  words,  and  nothing  more  or  less  ;  but  the  thought?,  the 
ideas,  and  affections,  whether  with,  or  altogether  without  the  formA 
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are  prayer.  Now  if  the  form  bs  nothing  but  the  vehicle,  or  clothing 
of  the  prayer;  of  what  importance  is  it,  whether  it  be  old  or  new; 
just  made,  or  ready  for  our  use  from  some  very  distant  period  ?  Indeed, 
it  the  prayer  itself  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  just,  serious,  and  sincere, 
what  imports  it  whether  it  has  been  conceived  and  felt  by  others  before 
we  were  born,  or  first  of  all  conceived  and  feit  by  us:'    Vol.  ii.   p.  Si. 

In  the  remarks  on  the  temptation  of  Christ,  it  will  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  the  personal  appearance  cf  an  evil 
spirit  is  excluded;  and  the  wor  !s  attributed  to  him  in  the 
liar-ration  represent  only  the  thoughts  which  might  arise  in 
our  Saviour's  mind,  and  were  repelled  on  the  consideration 
of  th?  important  task  he  was  on  the  eve  of  performing.  The 
fast  of  forty  days  is  reduced  to  a  mere  state;  of  abstinence, 
in  which  be  lived  on  what  occurred  to  him  in  the  country — 
'  locusts,  perhaps,  or  wild  honey,  edible  vegetables,  and 
accidental  aids  from  the  poor  inhabitants,  cattle-keepers,  or 
the  travelers  he  chanced  to  fall  in  with.'  Instead  of  being 
carried  by  the  devil  to  the  top  of  the  temple,  our  Saviour  is 
represented  only  to  have  walked  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  have 
gone  up  to  tie  battlements  of  the  temple,  whence  the 
thought  occurred  of  a  sudden  manifestation,  which  was 
checked  by  the  precept  of  Scripture — '  thou  shalt  not  tempt 
the  Lord  thv  God.'  The  origin  of  an  improper  thought  is 
tuereiore  not  in  itself  a  sin. 

'  The  clouds  that  shew  themselves  in  the  lake  as  they  fly  over  it, 
whatever  be  their  aspect,  however  gay  and  beautiful,  however  gloomy 
and  forbidding,  convey  no  qualities  to  the  water  ;  affect  not  its  inhe- 
rent qualities,  leave  no  permanent  effects  upon  it;  contribute  nothing 
to  the  character  of  them,  neither  improving  nor  depraving  them. 
Thoughts  and  sentiments,  are  nut  subjects  of  moral  imputation,  when 
thev  merely  rise  involuntarily,  and  immediately  die  ;  but  then  only, 
when  wrong  ones  are  voluntarily  invited,  encouraged,  and  retained; 
or  when  right  ones  are  not  retained  but  suppressed,  or  allowed  to  slide 
away. 

'  But  though  in  those  circumstances  and  affections  of  the  mind  of 
which  we  speak,  there  is  no  guilt  to  be  bewailed  and  repented  of;  there 
maybe,  or  rather  must  be,  much  discomfort,  and  some  danger.  Jn 
respect  of  things  without  us,  it  will  be  wise  and  happy  for  us,  to  walk 
circumspectly  :  in  respect  of  our  own  thoughts,  it  will  contribute 
much  to  the  security  of  our  virtue,  to  our  steadiness  and  improvement 
in  it,  and  also  to  our  enjoyment  of  it,  to  aspire  after,  and  keep  up  the 
powerful  controul  and  easy  government  of  our  thoughts,'  Vol.  ii, 
P.  82. 

From  this  view  of  our  author's  opinions,  it  appears  that 
he  took  a  very  extraordinary  latitude  in  discussing  every 
subject  under  his  consideration  ;  and  we  might  select  several 
other  topics,  on  which  he  differs,  not  only  from  the  general 
body  of  Christians,  hut  from  the  sect  to  which  he  peculiarly 
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belonged.  The  cool  tranquillity  with  which  every'  point  is 
examined,  excepting,  indeed,  in  one  or  two  instances,  is 
very  remarkable;  an. I  the  writer  pursues  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  totally  regardless  of  the  shocks  he  may  give  to  the 
prejudices  or  right  opinions  of  others,  and  leaving  the  re- 
ception or  the  rejection  of  his  sentiments  to  those  Scrip- 
tural proofs  which  he  imagines  to  be  decisive  in  his  favour. 
•Hence  he  sums  up  his  principles  in  the  following  terms. — 

*  The  Jews  arc  styled,  "  children  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  prophets, 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob j"  that  is,  heirs  of  prophecies,  of 
the  promises,  of  the  kingdom,  &c. 

'  This 'could  not  be  of  heavenly  happiness  in  a  future  life.  The 
Jews  had  no  special  promises  concerning  this.  Here.,  no  preference 
was  intended  for  them. 

'  This  kingdom,  therefore,  is  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

'  The  Messiah's  kingdom,  was  over  the  house  of  Jacob  :  upon  the 
throne  of  David. 

*  The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  commenced  at  the  ascension  and  ex- 
altation of  Jesus,  and  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state. 

'  The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  consisted  in  the  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  operations  of  Divine  Providence  in  behalf  of  Jesus  for  the 
establishment  of  his  pretensions,  and  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  his 
ministers  concerning  him.      See  Rev.  xi.  17  :    xii.  10. 

'  The  first  great  act  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  was  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  last,  the  inundation  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem  with 
those  calamities  that  overwhelmed  their  city,  their  temple,  their  po- 
lity, and  their  religion.  Through  the  whole  of  its  duration,  it  shewed 
itself  in  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  the  miraculous  powers  by  which 
many,  if  not  all  they  who,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  re- 
ceived Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  were  distinguished,  and  which  were  en- 
joyed by  the  whole  body  of  believers,  the  Spirit  being  given  to  every 
man  not  for  himself  alone,  "but  to  profit,"  to  do  good,  "  withal." 
1  Cor.  xii.  7> 

*  They  who  received  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  were  his  people,  were 
saved  by  faith,  saved  by  baptism,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  ;  de- 
livered from  the  wrath  to  come,  elect,  purified  to  him  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple; justified,  righteous,  (/'.  e.  not  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  coining  on 
the  children  of  disobedience,  who  knew  not  God,  nor  obeyed  the  Go- 
spel of  his  son.)  taken  out  of  the  present  evil  world  into  the  garner  of 
Christ;  saved  from  their  sins,  washed  from  them  through  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  i.  e.  saved  from  the  punishment  coming  on  those  who  should  be 
guilty  of  rejecting  Jesus,  and  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  the  then  general  corruption  of  the  people  which  Jesus  called 
his  own,  (John  i.  '2,)  and  sought  to  make  still  more  peculiarly  his  peo- 
ple. They  are  said  to  have  no  condemnation,  to  have  life,  not  to  pe- 
rish, to  h'lve  passed  from  death  to  life,  to  have  everlasting  life  ;  to  be 
heirs  of  the  promises,  to  partake  of  a  wedding  entertainment,  to  as- 
sist at  the  celebration  of  an  euthionement  coronation,  or  triumphal 
festival,  to  be  redeemed,  (to  wit,  from  among  the  tribes  (nations") 
that  were  devoted  to  destruction,)  to  have  been  saved  by  baptism  as  in 
an  ark,  and  thus  transferred  from  an  old  world  devoted  to  destructior- 
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by  Divine  judgment,  to  a  new  and  better  world,  kc.  shut  up  in  a  place 
of  safety,  Immediately,  on  their  reception  of  Jesus  for  the  Messiah, 
they  were  taken  out  of  danger,  they  were  with  the  bridegroom  and  the 
heir  ci  the  kingdom,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  his  personal  ministry, 
whatever  they  were  ;  continuing  to  acknowledge  him  for  such,  upon 
his  accession  to  his  kingdom,  they  sat  down  in  the  guest-chamber,  en-* 
joying  the  benefits  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom :  this  entertainment  con- 
tinued to  be  op'dn  during  the  whole  period  from  the  ascension,  to  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  economy,  to  theinvas'on  of  the  Roman  army;  then 
the  door  was  shut;  and  on  those  without  (Coloss.  iv.  j  :  J  Cor.  v.  12.) 
■wrath  unto  the  uttermost  was  to  come  to  their  destruction. 

'  To  enter  Into  the  kingdom,  is  to  be  a  minister  thereof,  to  have 
employment  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs  ,  perhaps  particularly, 
to  be  an  apostle :  it  is  the  phrase  Christ  uses  in  speaking  to  those  who 
came  to  him  with  a  view  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  first  places 
in  the  Messiah's  kingdom;  and  what  he  says  concerning  the  qualifi- 
cations of  such  officers  of  his,  leads  to  this  explication  of  the  phrase. 
These  ministers  of  his.  are  said  also,  to  sit  and  eat  at  his  table;  to  sit 
on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel;  to  sit  on  his  right 
hand  and  left,'     Vol.  ii.   r.403. 


'  The  Gospel  dispensation  consists  of  two  parts :  one  particular, 
the  other  universal;,  one,  respecting  Judaism  and  the  Jews;  the  other 
respecting  all  men  equally.  The  one,  the  last  days;  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Jewish  economy;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  introduction 
or  commencement  of  the  Christian:  the  one,  the  Jewish  Gospel,  the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom;  the  other,  the  Christian  Gospel,  the  disco- 
very of  life:  the  one,  the  days  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  other,  life  eter- 
nal: the  one,  a  message  by  a  prophet  of  the  circumcision,  (John)  to 
the  Jews,  that  the  kingdom  promised  to  their  Messiah,  was  at  hand, 
— that  Jesus  was  the  person;  that  they  were  required  to  acknowledge 
him  for  such, — that  so  they  should  be  preserved  in  some  dreadful  cala- 
mities that  were  preparing  to  overwhelm  those  who  refused  him, — 
and  in  the  mean  time,  for  their  deference  to  him  should  receive  from 
God  signal  tokens  of  his  acceptance,  as  well  as  of  his  protection  in  the 
arrival  of  that  event;  the  other,  the  promulgation  to  all  mankind  by 
chosen  witnesses,  of  a  future  retributory  life,  exhibited  in  the  instance 
of  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead,  and  brought  back  by  the  reassumption 
of  the  body  that  was  crucified,  to  some  intercourse  with  this  world.' 
Voi.ii.  p.  409. 


1  Whatever  is  essential  to  Christianity,  all  the  sects  of  Christians, 
without  one  excepted  instance,  own.  It  is  essential  to  Christianity, 
(the  Gentile  Christianity  which  consists  in  receiving  Jesus  for  the  life), 
to  believe  thai  he  died  and  rose  again,  and  was  empowered  to  send 
from  Leaven  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  nothing  else  is  essen- 
tial: all  the  rest  is  herbiage  j  references  to  natural  religions;  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament ;  allusions  to  prengurations  or  customs 
of  the  Mosaic  economy  \  or,  terms  and  phrases  of  the  language,  peo- 
ple, place,  and  time.     In  many  respects  exceedingly  remote  from  the 
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language  of  this  western  world,  and  the  accuracy  of  these  modern 
times. 

*  What  is  essential  to  the  Jewish  Christianity,  (which  consists  in 
receiving  Jesus  for  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Jews)  is  to  receive  him 
in  that  character,  or  to  believe  in  him,  notwithstanding  the  appear- 
ances that  are  against  it,  and  that  his  kingdom  is  not  to  be  such  as  the 
Jews  expected,  being  not  of  this  world,  but  to  be  exercised  in  the 
world  whither  he  was  going.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  41-t. 


'  Christian  doctrine  then,  is  properly  the  revelation  or  promise  of  a 
future  life  of  retribution.  The  discovery,  by  God,  of  a  fact,  that  men 
will  not  die  strictly,  but  will  live,  notwithstanding  their  death  out  of 
this  world.  That  which  is  commonly  called  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrines,  and  essential  to  the  Gospel,  has  nothing  more  to  do,  either 
with  it,  or  against  it,  considered  as  the  promise  of  a  future  life,  than 
any  other  speculative  opinions,  whether  false  or  true,  of  the  least  re- 
lated kind. 

<  All  the  doctrines,  properly  so  called,  the  truth  of  which  is  sup- 
posed or  admitted,  or  incidentally  taught  in  Christianity,  are  doctrines 
of  natural  religion,  and  should  stand  entirely  upon  that  ground.  They 
are  all  supposed  to  be  known,  or  knowable,  before  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity.     All  that  it  reveals,  is  fact.'     Vol.  ii.   p.  421. 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  not  less  than  five  hundred  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  are  noticed,  and  of  course  explained  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  the  author's  hypothesis.     The  diffi- 
culties attending  the  general  interpretation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  are  well  known :  the  agreement  lately  manifested  by 
many  eminent  divines,  in  referring  the  splendid  declaration 
of  our  Saviour,  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  prophecies, 
*  not  to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem'— the  long  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  dav  in  which  he  said  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at 
hand,  and  no  appearance  of  a  kingdom,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation  of  the  word,  having   been  seen  within  the  last 
thousand  years,  are,  undoubtedly,  circumstances  calculated 
to  excite  our  curiosity ;  and  our  author's  hypothesis  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  world.     That  his  opinions  on 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour's  character  differ  from  those  of 
almost  every  known  church,  ought  not  to  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  consideration  of  this  question.     The  hypothesis  stands 
independent  of  such  consideration ;  and  whether  Christ  gave 
up  the  kingdom,  in  his  human  character,  at  the  end  of  forty 
years,  or  extended  his  meaning  to  four  thousand  from  his 
resurrection,  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  discussion  of  his. 
appropriate  divinity.     Both  the  argument  advanced  in  this 
work, and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  will,  from  their  novelty,  at 
least,    be  gratifying;  and,  whether  we    agree   or  disagree 
with  the  writer,  we  cannot  but  admire  his  patient  investi- 
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gation  ana  accurate  reasoning  on  every  subject  lie  has  undei  * 
taken  to  illustrate. 


Art.  IX. — Original  Poems,  and  Translations ,-  particularly 
Ambra.  From  Lorenzo  de?  Medici.  Chiefly  by  Susanna 
Watts.     8xo.     4.y.     Boards.     Rivingtons.     1802. 

MISS  Watts,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  the  lady  who  en- 
gaged in  translating  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  and  published  a 
specimen  of  her  performance  some  years  ago.  The  speci- 
men was  executed  with  something  more  than  mediocrity  ; 
but  little  encouragement  was  given  her  to  persevere.  Com- 
mon readers  were  satisfied  with  the  rhymes  of  Mr.  Hoole ;  and 
they  who  understand  the  merit  of  English  poetry  will  not 
exchange  the  stanzas  of  Fairfax  for  any  modern  couplets, 
however  highly  finished. 

This  lady,  we  perceive,  still  continues  her  predilection 
for  Italian  poetry.  To  the  longest  poem  in  the  volume, 
the  following  account  is  prefixed,  from  Mr.  Roscoe's  great 
work. 

"  Among  the  poems  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  which  have  been  pre- 
served for  three  centuries,  in  manuscript,  in  the  Laurentian  library, 
and  which  are  given  to  the  publick  for  the  first  time  at  the  close  of 
this  work,  is  a  beautiful  Ovidian  allegory,  intiiled  Ambra,  being  the 
name  of  a  small  island,  formed  by  the  river  Ombrone,  near  Lorenzo's 
villa  at  Poggio  Cojano,  the  destruction  of  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  This  favourite  spot  he  had  improved  and  ornamented  with 
great  assiduity,  and  was  extremely  delighted  with  the  retired  situation 
and  romantic  aspect  of  the  place.  He  was  not,  however,  without  ap- 
prehensions that  the  rapidity  of  the  river  might  destroy  his  improve- 
ments ;  which  misfortune  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  by  every  possible 
precaution  ;  but  his  cares  were  ineffectual :  an  inundation  took  place, 
and,  sweeping  away  his  labours,  left  him  no  consolation  but  that  of 
immortalizing  his  Ambra  in  the  poem  now  alluded  to."    p.  ii. 

The  opening  of  the  poem,  though  it  has  too  many  classic 
allusions,  displays  considerable  genius. 

'  Fled  is  that  season,  which,  with  ripening  ray, 

To  blushing  fruit  matnr'd  the  blossoms  gay  ; 

No  more  the  leaf  its  airy  station  keeps, 

But  strews  th'  impoverish'd  groves  in  withering  heaps  ; 

Low  rustling  if,  with  hasty  brushing  feet, 

The  desolated  path  some  hunter  beat  :  — 

No  more  in  safety  lurks  the  beast  of  prey, 

The  dry  disorder'd  leaves  his  track  betray. 

'  Still  blooms  the  laurel  'mid  the  forest  drear, 
And  the  sweet  shrub  to  Cythc-rea  dear  ; 
'Mid  the  white  Alps  the  fir  his  verdure  shows, 
His  branches  bending  with  their  weight  of  snows ; 
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To  some  lone  bird  the  cypress  shelter  lends, 
While  with  the  winds  the  vigorous  pine  contends  5 
The  humble  juniper,  though  thorns  surround, 
The  hand  that  gently  crops  forbears  to  wound  ; 
On  some  sweet  sunny  hill  the  olive  grows, 
Now  green,  now  silver,  as  the  Zephyr  blows, 
Distinguish'd  high  o'er  all  the  sylvan  scene, 
Propitious  Nature  feeds  its  constant  green. 

«  The  wand' ring  birds  with  strength  of  wing  endued, 
O'er  trackless  seas  have  led  their  weary  brood  ; 
And  show'd  them  as  they  pass'd,  the  sea-born  train, 
Tritons  and  Nereids  sporting  in  the  main. 

« Now  night  has  gain'd  the  long-contested  sway, 
And  in  proud  triumph  led  the  shortened  day  ; 
Begirt  with  deathless  tires  she  drives  on  high 
Her  starry  chariot  round  the  tranquil  sky, 
Soon  as  her  vanquished  rival's  golden  wain 
Sinks  with  faint  lustre  in  the  azure  main  : 
If  Phcebus  hither  turn  his  radiant  eye, 
See,  cold  Orion's  sword  his  beam  defy. 
But  ah!   behind  Night's  car,  in  aweful  state, 
Pale  troops  of  Cares  and  anxious  Vigils  wait ! 
And  oft,  though  potent  be  its  opiate  pow'r, 
Subdue  e'n  Slumber  in  the  silent  hour ; 
Mock  the  gay  dreams  that  lull  the  weary  mind, 
When  adverse  Fortune  frowns  with  eye  unkind ; 
Which  spreading  bright  their  visionary  lure, 
Give  health  and  treasure  to  the  sick  and  poor. 

'  Ah  !  wretched  he!  who  thro'  the  dreary  night 
With  wakeful  eye  awaits  the  tardy  light ! 
Though  faintly  gay  some  tond  idea  smile, 
And  hope  of  future  bliss  allure  awhile  j 
Though  should  at  length  his  weary  eye-lids  meet, 
Exclude  the  mournful  thought,  admit  the  street  -, 
Sleep  he  or  wake,  the  lingering  night  appears, 
Though  lime  still  flies,  an  age  of  countless  years. 

*  Ah  !  wretched  he  !  ordain'd,  from  shore  remote, 
Through  the  long  night  on  trackless  seas  to  float ; 
Where  the  blind  prow  the  treacherous  winds  betray, 
And  the  fierce  ocean  yells,  a  beast  of  prey  ! 
With  supplicating  pray'rs  and  ardent  vows, 
Pie  calls  Aurora  from  her  antient  spouse  ; 
Explores  the  dark  expanse  with  aching  sight, 
And  counts  the  footsteps  of  the  slow-pac  d  night.'     p.  3- 

The  story  itself  is  a  trite  Ovidian  fable.  The  damsel  Am- 
"braone«day  is  bathing  in  the  waters  of  Ombrone  :  the  river- 
god  sees  her,  comes  out  from  his  cavern,  steals  silently  be- 
hind her,  and  catches  her  by  her  golden  hair.  She  breaks 
away,  leaving  the  lock  in  hi's  hand. 
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♦Light- bounding  from  the  wave,  by  terror  pre::. 
She  leaves  behind  her  quiver,  darts,  and  vest ; 
Her  tender  feet,  endued  with  matchless  speed, 
Nor  pointed  rock,  nor  piercing  bramble  heed  • 
In  anguish  keen  the  god  deluded  stands, 
Lifts  his  sad  eye,  and  grasps  his  sorrowing  hands. 

"  Ah!  cruel  hand  !"  with  fond  lament  he  cries, 
As  on  the  plunder'd  lock  he  casts  his  eyes, 
"  Too  swift  this  lovely  tress  to  rend  away  ; 
But  ah  !  too  slow  that  heavenly  form  to  stay !" 

'  His  fatal  error  wailing  thus  in  vain, 
He  hopes  his  voice  at  least  the  maid  may  gain, 
Though  fail  his  steps — and  loud  with  love-lorn  t6nes 
Th'  enamoured  god  his  tender  plaint  makes  known, 

"  A  river  godhead  loves  thee,  beauteous  dame ! 
Through  my  cold  waves  you  shot  the  ardent  flame  ; 
Why,  cruel  fair  one  !  thus  affrighted  flee  ? 
You  sought  my  grateful  waves,  then  shun  not  me  ? 
Love  you  my  stream  ?  ah  !  know,  my  rocky  cave 
Boasts  cooler  shadows,  and  a  clearer  wave; 
My  tide  allures  you — why  myself  resign  ? 
Son  of  great  Appenine  J — a  pow'r  divine  !" 

*  Deaf  to  his  prayer,  he  sees  the  nymph  retreat, 
While  fear  gives  pinions  to  her  snowy  feet ; 
Inspir'd  by  love,  the  rapid  god  pursues, 

And  rolls  his  torrent  where  her  course  he  views: 
He  sees  the  pointed  stone,  the  thorny  road, 
Her  tender  foot  with  piercing  anguish  goad  ; 
Still  swifter  as  she  spur'd  her  agile  pace, 
The  god,  more  ardent,  urg'd  th'  impetuous  chace, 

*  With  panting  speed  the  tender  Ambra  flies, 
Fleet  as  the  blast  that  rushes  through  the  skies  ; 
The  slender  stem  that  bears  the  golden  grain, 
Might,  on  its  ear  unbent,  her  foot  sustain. 
Ombrone  marks  her  far-receding  flight ; 

At  every  step  she  lessens  to  his  sight : 

When  to  an  ample  plain  her  course  she  steers, 

No  lingering  hope  to  reach  the  maid  appears, 

While  o'er  impending  cliffs  and  mountains  rude, 

His  rapid  stream  the  flying  fair  pursued, 

Hehop'd  th'  opposing  rocks  some  aid  would  lend. 

And  each  steep  pass  his  eager  chace  befriend  ; 

But  when  she  gain'd  th'  expanding  vale  below. 

The  wearied  river  found  his  course  too  slow: 

No  barrier  here  her  nimble  foot  delay 'd, 

And  his  keen  eye  alone  o'ertock  the  maid.'     p.  It). 

There  is  a  miserable  confusion  here  of  the  person  and  the 
firing  personified  :  it  is  the  god  who  seises  her  by  the  k«*uA 
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and  the  stream  that  pursues  her ;  presently  it  is  the  god 
again  who  calls  upon  Arno,  one  of  his  river  acquaintance, 
to  assist  him.  Arno  the  a  encircles  her  with  his  waters.  She, 
in  despair,  calls  upon  Diana,  the  great  agent  in  all  poetical 
petrifactions,  and,  in  consequence,  becomes  a  statue  ;  but 
now  the  statue  grew,  or  was  metamorphosed  into  an  island, 
this  deponent  sayeth  not. 

In  the  age  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  a  poem  like  this  might 
please,  because,  to  the  greater  number  of  readers,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  novelty  ;  but  now  it  can  excite  little  in- 
terest, after  '  a  thousand  and  one'  nymphs  have  been  in  like 
manner  frozen  or  melted,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the 
cas/  The  original  poem  was  with  much  propriety  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Roscoe's  history,  where  every  thing  relating 
to  his  hero  ought  to  find  a  place.  In  itself  it  reflects 
little  honour  upon  the  country  of  Dante  and  Ariosto  and 
Tasso ;  and  we  cannot  think  this  version  any  acquisition  to 
the  stores  of  English  literature.  Miss  Watts  translates  well ; 
and  we  would  recommend  her  to  choose  better  originals. 
The  smaller  poems  of  Ariosto  or  of  Tasso  would  be  interest- 
ing for  the  fame  of  the  author,  though  in  themselves  they 
might  prove  but  of  ordinary  merit.  In  the  lyric  writers,  and 
particularly  in  Filicaja,  something  might  be  found,  some 
ore  that  would  stand  the  fiery  trial  of  translation.  We  par- 
ticularly wish  to  see  a  good  selection  of  Italian  sonnets,  of 
which  a  very  valuable  volume  might  be  formed.  English 
readers  generally  connect  the  idea  of  Petrarchal  nonsense 
with  the  name  of  an  Italian  sonnet ;  but  some  of  the  sub- 
limest  poems  in  the  language  are  in  that  shape — Bettinelli, 
Manfredi,  and  Filicaja,  are  hardly  known  in  this  country 
even  by  name. 

The  sonnets  of  Lorenzo  de1  Medici,  though  far  inferior  to 
those  of  the  great  masters  whom  we  have  mentioned,  are  yet 
of  considerable  merit.  Miss  Watts  has  translated  a  very 
pleasing  one. 

'  Full  oft  my  mind  recalls,  with  tender  care, 

And  memory  ever  shall  preserve  the  trace, 

The  vest  that  wrapt  her  form,  the  time,  the  place* 

When  first  I  gaz'd,  enraptur'd  on  my  fair  : 
How  then  she  look'd,  thou,  Love  !  art  well  aware, 

For  by  her  side  thou  kep'st  with  faithful  pacej 

Her  beauty,  virtue,  gentleness,  and  grace, 
No  fancy  can  depict,  no  tongue  declare  : 
O'er  her  white  robe  her  shining  tresses  fell ; 

So  sun-beams  sporting  on  the  Alpine  heights, 

Spread  o'er  the  snow  in  many  a  golden  ray ; 
But  ah  !   the  time,  the  place,  I  spare  to  tell ; 

'Tis  Paradise  where'er  her  foot  alights, 
And  when  her  beauties  shine  abroad,  'tis  day.'     p.  27, 


,} 
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The  remaining  poems  in  this  volume  are  trifling  pieces  pro- 
duced upon  trifling  occasions — rhymes  of  the  day  upon  follies 
of  the  day.     The  following  is  one  of  the  best. 

'  Rhymes  in  Praise  of  Rhyme. 
'  By  a  Gentleman. 

*  Though  we  must  own,  poetic  diction 
Too  oft  delights  to  deal  in  fiction  ; 
Yet  this  is  certain,  honest  Rhyme 
Will  tell  plain  truth  at  any  time, 
And  in  one  word  will  oft  say  more, 
Than  the  best  Prose  could  in  a  score. 
A  few  plain  cases  wc  shall  state, 
To  free  this  matter  from  debate. 

'  Mark  you  yon  glutton  at  a  feast  r 
And  what  says  Rhyme?  he  calls  him— beast; 
See  you  yon  drunkards  swilling  wine  ? 
Rhyme  in  a  moment  names  them — s-wine  ; 
When  Flavia,  not  content  with  four, 
Adds  a  fifth  husband  to  her  store, 
Rhyme  thinks  a  word,  but  speaks  no  more 
What  wants  that  senator  who  blusters, 
And  all  his  tropes  and  figures  musters, 
Against  the  man  who  rules  the  steerage  ? 
Rhyme  whispers  in  your  ear — a  peerage. 
What  makes  yon  patriot  strain  his  lungs, 
And  bawl  as  loud  as  twenty  tongues, 
To  prove  his  country's  dire  disgrace  ? 
Rhyme  smiling  says — a  place,  a  place. 
When  priests  above  seek  their  abode, 
Yet  love  to  loiter  on  the  road, 
And  still  on  lords  and  statesmen  fawn, 
Rhyme  shakes  his  head,  and  whispers — lawn. 
Which  is  the  nymph,  who,  soon  as  seen, 
Is  hail'd  through  Europe,  beauty's  queen, 
Before  whose  charms  the  fairest  fade  ? 
Rhyme  gently  sighs — the  British  maid. 
Which  is  the  man,  whose  daring  soul 
Conducts  in  war,  from  pole  to  pole, 
His  country's  proud  triumphant  car  ? 
Rhyme  shouts  aloud— the  British  tar.1     p.  S3. 

There  is  little  to  censure  in  this  collection  of  miscellanies, 
but  there  is  little  to  praise  ;  when  once  read,  it  will  never 
be  recurred  to.  They  should  have  remained  in  manuscript  r 
from  the  cheerfulness  and  the  courtesy  of  private  society, 
they  would  have  received  higher  approbation  than  we  can 
bestow.  They  have  a  certain  portion  of  merit,  but  not 
enough  to  preserve  them.  Parnassus  has  its  deciduous  plants, 
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as  well  as  its  laurels.  The  ephemerae,  though  they  rise  from 
the  waters  of  Helicon,  live  but  a  day. 


Art.  X. — Lonclinium  Rednivum;  or,  an  antient  History 
and  modem  Description  of  London.  Compiled  from  Paro- 
chial Records,  Archives  of  various  Foundations,  the  Har- 
leian  MSS.  and  other  authentic  Sources.  By  James  Pcller  ■ 
Malcolm.  Vol.1.  A  to.  ll.\ls.6d.  Boards.  Rivingtons. 
1802. 

THE  earliest  account  of  London  was  that  of  Fitz-Stephen, 
who  died  in  1191  ;  and  which,  after  passing  through  various 
editions,  was  published,  in  a  very  correct  translation,  by 
Mr.  Pegge,  in  1772.  The  next  was  by  that  indefatigable 
antiquary  John  Stow;  which,  after  many  additions  and  im- 
provements by  various  editors,  particularly  Strype,  was 
published  in  its  most  complete  form,  in  two  large  volumes 
Folio,  in  17 54.  Since  that  time,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  metropolis,  or,  by  recording  its 
many  improvements,  to  retain  the  memory  of  its  ancient 
site.  Maitland's,  although  a  compilation  of  considerable 
merit,  is  but  a  compilation;  and  Dr.  Entick,  who  professed 
to  bring  down  the  last  edition  to  the  year  1775,  has  done 
little  more  than  continue  the  historical  part,  or  first  volume, 
by  a  detail  of  the  political  contests  occasioned  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  lord  Bute,  and  the  writings  and  sufferings  of 
John  Wilkes.  He  did  not  add  an  atom  to  the  antiquities  or 
local  description.  Various  compilations  might  be  noticed 
under  the  names  of  '  Histories,7  or  '  Descriptions  of  Lon- 
don,' published  m  the  course  of  the  last  century;  but  they 
are  all  abridgements,  without  any  new  matter,  of  Stow  or 
Maitland.  Two,  indeed,  must  be  excepted — the  '  New- 
View  of  London,'  two  volumes,  octavo,  1708,  in  which  we 
have  an  architectural  description  of  the  churches,  as  they 
then  stood  ;  and  '  London  and  its  Environs  described,1  in  six 
volumes,  octavo,  1761,  in  which  is  an  architectural  descrip- 
tion of  the  modern  churches  and  buildings,  and  some  cata- 
logues of  paintings  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  which,  we 
have  been  told,  Horace  Walpole  procured.  The  whole  of 
the  articles  are  thrown  into  an  alphabetical  form  :  but  many 
of  them  are  superficial ;  and,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  almost 
all  are  now  become  obsolete.  Mr.  Pennant's  pleasant  book 
is  well  known  to  our  readers:  but  it  is  not,  and  does  not 
pretend  to  be,  a  history  ;  although  we  cannot  but  wish  the 
author  had  written  it  in  that  or  in  some  other  regular  form. 
It  produced,  indeed,  one  good  effect:  several  artists  wen; 
induced  to  publish  a  series  of  views,  &c.  taken  from,  ancient 
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prints,  to  illustrate  Pennant;  and  thus  some  materials  are 
provided,  at  an  easy  rate,  for  future  historians. 

We  are  now  invited  to  the  consideration  of  a  work,  which 
is  to  comprise  f  An  ancient  History  and  modern  Descrip- 
tion of  London.'  What  Mr.  Malcolm  intends  is  thus  mo- 
destly expressed  in  the  advertisement. 

*  Being  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  antient  and  modern  wonders  of 
this  great  metropolis,  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  its  attractions 
may  be  described  once  more  without  producing  satiety.  That  I  might 
present  to  the  world  a  work  worthy  of  its  patronage,  I  sought  for  a 
path  which  would  lead  me  to  unknown  facts  ;  whether  it  is  found,  and 
if  found  whether  it  has  been  pursued  to  any  purpose,  my  readers  must 
decide.'     r.  i. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  believing:  that  the  decision  will 
be  favourable ;  for,  although  he  has  not  rendered  us  inde- 
pendent of  the  labours  of  Stow,  he  has  brought  together1  a 
vast  mass  of  curious  matter,  little  of  which  had  ever  been 
published  before,  from  the  most  authentic  records,  from  the 
MSS.  in  the  Museum,  from  parish  registers,  and  from  the 
archives  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Abbey,  and  the  Charter-house. 
That  the  facts  here  collected  are  all  of  equal  importance,  is 
not  assumed;  nor  is  it  necessary:  but,  from  a  pretty  atten- 
tive perusal,  we  may  affirm,  that,  with  very  few  exception-, 
they  all  contribute  to  illustrate  the  history  and  manners  of 
our  ancestors,  and  consequently  to  gratify  a  species  of  cu- 
riosity which  is  both  innocent  and  laudable. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are,  the  parishes  of  St.  Al- 
phage,  London  Wall — Allhallows,  Thames-street — Allhal- 
lows,  Lombard-street  —  St.  Andrew  Undershaft — St.  Mary 
Axe — St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  and  Less — St.  Benedict* 
Gracechurch-street — St.  Leonard,  East-cheap — St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate — and  St.  Bridget,  Fleet-street ;  with  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  and  the  Charter-house. 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  order  is  alphabetical;  but, 
for  some  reasons  hinted  by  the  author,  not  strictly  so,  as 
several  parishes  have  not  yet  been  surveyed,  which  would 
have  appeared  under  the  letter  A. 

The  work  commences  with  some  remarks  on  the  increase 
of  London,  in  which  the  author  adverts  to  that  wonderful 
proof  of  the  fallacy  of  conjecture — sir  William  Petty's  i  Po- 
litical Arithmetic,  1G83.'  Sir  William  endeavours  to  demon- 
strate that  the  growth  of  London  must  stop  of  itself  before 
the  year  1800;  at  which  time,  he  adds,  the  population  must 
exceed  Jive  millions!  We  have  next  a  sketch  of  the  improve- 
ments projected  by  the  late  duke  of  Bedford  on  the  northern 
side  ©f  the  metropolis,  the  forest  discovered  under  the  Isle 
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of  Dogs,  and  the  West-India  docks.  The  following  obser- 
vations  on  '  London,  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,'  show 
that  our  author  can  make  something  agreeable  of  a  very  un- 
pleasant circumstance. 

'  Smoke,  so  great  an  enemy  to  all  prospects,  is  the  everlasting 
companion  of  this  great  city.  Yet  is  the  smoke  of  London  emblematic 
of  its  magnificence. 

'  At  times,  when  the  wind,  changing  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
rolls  the  vast  volumes  of  sulphur  towards  each  other,  columns  ascend' 
to  a  great  height,  in  some  parts  bearing  a  blue  tinge,  in  others  a  pale 
flame  colour,  and  in  a  third,  accumulated  and  dense,  they  darken  por- 
tions of  the  city,  till  the  back  rooms  require  candles.  A  resident  in 
London  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  grand  and  gloomy  scene :  it  must 
be  viewed  from  the  environs. 

'  In  the  spring,  before  fires  are  discontinued,  during  a  calm  day, 
Vesuvius  itself  can  scarcely  exceed  this  display  of  smoke.  It  is  plea- 
sing to  observe  the  black  streams  which  issue  from  the  different  manu- 
factories ;  sometimes  darting  upward,  while  every  trifling  current 
gives  graceful  undulations ;  at  others  rolling  in  slow  movements, 
blending  with  the  common  mass ;  but  when  the  dreary  season  of  No- 
vember arrives,  and  the  atmosphere  is  damp  and  dark,  a  change  in  the 
wind  produces  an  effect  dismal  and  depressing.  The  smoke  some- 
times mixes  with  the  clouds,  and  then  they  assume  an  electric  ap- 
pearance. When  the  sun  breaks  through  this  veil  during  the  sum- 
mer, its  beams  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  trees  and  grass ;  the 
green  is  bright,  and  inconceivably  beautiful. 

'  London  is  not  without  attractions  on  a  dark  evening;  chiefly  so 
in  the  winter,  when  a  strong  south  wind  prevails.  It  is  then  that  the 
innumerable  lights  in  the  shops  and  streets  send  their  rays  toward 
heaven ;  but,  meeting  with  the  smoke  depressed  by  a  wet  air,  they 
are  reflected  and  multiplied,  making  an  arch  of  splendour,  against 
which  the  houses  and  steeples  appear  in  strong  outlines.  I  have  found 
the  reflection  so  powerful  as  to  dazzle  my  sight,  and  make  the  paths 
dark  and  dangerous.  A  general  illumination  occasions  great  brilliancy. 
The  effect  was  very  striking  in  the  nights  of  the  rejoicing  in  October 
1798,  for  lord  Nelson's  victory  at  the  Nile.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  describe 
my  sensations  during  the  scene;  for  the  light  was  as  amazing  as  the 
continued  roar  of  guns  was  deafening. 

'  It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  in  a  city  while  cannon  shook  our  houses, 
and  flames  were  consuming  its  suburbs  ;  but  the  effect  was  different. 
The  atmosphere  over  London  was  a  clear  light,  like  the  first  approach 
of  day  ;  the  former  fierce  and  red. 

*  The  sounds  of  musquetry  and  pistols  in  London  were  incessant. 
Not  so  the  shotted  cannon ;  each  explosion  was  distinct,  shook  the 
windows,  and  rebounded  through  the  streets. 

*  Let  us  now  view  our  subject  from  the  surrounding  country  j  and 
this  should  be  done  on  a  summer  morning  before  the  industrious  inha- 
bitants begin  their  labours.  The  most  perfect  and  delightful  landscape 
is  that  from  Hampstead-heath,  when  the  wind  blows  strong  from  the 
east.  Then  it  is  that  the  clear  bright  sand  of  the  fore-ground,  broken 
into  a  thousand  grotesque  shapes,  gives  lustre  to  the  projecting:  front 
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of  Highgate,  topped  with  verdure,  and  serving  as  a  first  distance, 
from  which  in  gradual  undulations  the  fields  retire,  till  lost  in  a  blue 
horizon.  Hence,  spread  before  you,  are  numberless  objects  to  please 
the  most  difficult.  The  suburbs,  as  advanced  guards,  meet  the  eye 
in  all  directions,  contrasting  their  fawn-coloured  sides  with  the  neigh- 
bouring trees.  Beyond  them  reposes  in  full  majesty  the  main  body, 
with  its  mighty  queen,  whose  lofty  cupola  overlooks  her  phalanx  of 
children,  armed  with  spires  ot  various  sizes  and  beauty,  protected  to 
the  south  by  a  long  chain  of  hills. 

e  An  accurate  eye  will  trace  the  Thames  by  the  white  sails  of  the 
shipping. 

(  Another  fine  view  is  from  the  observatory  in  Greenwich  park, 
well  known. 

*  Putney  common  affords  a  charming  picture,  including  the  town* 
and  river  above  Westminster.  St.  Paul's,  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter, 
with  several  spires,  may  be  grouped  in  many  pleasing  forms  from  this 
place.     The  fore-ground  is  very  excellent. 

'  Primrose-hill  shews  the  western  parishes  to  most  advantage ;  but 
sir  Roger  de  Coverly's  "  heathenish  sight"  still  exists  from  St.  Paul's 
upwards. 

'  For  a  commercial  city  the  ground  of  London  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated, though  for  scenery  not  so  well,  the  hills  being  too  inconsidera- 
ble to  shew  parts  in  detail.  Any  person  who  hath  seen  the  broken 
ground  at  Greenwich  will  comprehend  my  meaning.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  situation  from  which  London  may  be  looked  down  on,  those 
of  sufficient  height  being  too  distant. 

'  The  metropolis  forms  a  noble  termination  to  the  extensive  views 
from  Harrow,  Richmond  hill,  Camberwell,  and  all  the  hills  from 
Sutton  to  Sydenham. 

'  Much  of  the  external  splendour  of  London,  I  conceive,  must 
have  been  lost  on  the  suppression  of  religious  houses.  Numerous 
towers  and  spires  were  destroyed,  and  those  of  the  most  venerable 
character.  Several  attempts  to  preserve  St.  John's,  Clerkenwall,  and 
St.  Augustine's,  were  without  success. 

f  The  conflagration  of  1(566  reduced  the  number  of  parish  churches 
considerably.  To  my  taste,  Gothic  spires  and  pinnacle's  are  far  more 
picturesque  than  the  modern  fashion  of  erecting  Grecian.  Many  of 
our  market  towns  will  justify  this  observation,  where  perhaps  three 
tall  steeples  enriched  with  quatrefoils  and  foliage,  and  a  fourth  an  em- 
battled tower,  abounding  with  ornaments,  rise  from  houses  and  trees 
in  a  groupe  so  pleasing,  we  could  almost  imagine  we  were  about  to 
enter  an  imperial  city.  In  fact,  I  think  London  extremely  deficient  in 
this  respect,  very  few  of  the  spires  being  of  great  height,  and  chiefly 
without  decoration;  I  beg  to  be  understood  to  except  those  of  Bow, 
St.  Bride,  St.  Martin,  St.  Giles,  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East,  Shore-. 
ditch,  and  a  few  others.'     P.. II. 

St.  Alphage,  London  Wall,  is  the  first  parish  described; 
.ami  to  its  history  a  number  of  very  curious  particulars  are 
added,  with  an  accurate  transcript  of  the  memorials  of  the 
•  lead,  and  a  list  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  from  the -re- 
gisters.     Thi*   parish  includes  an  account  of  Siun-eollege 
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rtnd  library,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures,  with  biogra- 
phical notices.  The  same  plan  is  observed  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  Allhallows,  Lombard-street,  and  Thames-street. 
In  the  former,  a  curious  relation  of  George  Fox,  the  cele- 
brated quaker,  is  transcribed  from  a  MS.  in  the-  Museum. 
— In  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  Mr.  Malcolm  very  naturally  in- 
vokes the  shade  of  StoWj  and  makes  the  following  remarks 
bn  his  monument. 

-  I  should  have  called  it  alabaster,  if  Mr.  Strype  had  not  asserted  it 
is  of  a  composition  baked.  The  substance  has  the  solidity  and  spark- 
ling appearance  of  that  valuable  stone.  Stowe  was  upwards  of  eirhty 
when  he  died ;  and  we  are  told  his  beard  was  originally  painted  grey, 
1'he  order  of  nature  is  reversed;  and,  near  two  hundred  years  after  his 
interment,  his  hair  becomes  jet  black.  The  furrowed  features  of  this 
excellent  statue  would  warrant  the  change  to  grey  again,  on  its  receiv- 
ing another  coat  of  paint ;  the  attitude  and  expression  are  so  true. 
The  tablet  resting  on  his  knees.  The  real  pen  placed  in  his  hand,  with 
the  gentle  inclination  of  the  head.,  give  it  incredible  animation.5 
p.  65. 

In  this  parish,  we  have  an  account  of  the  East-India- 
house,  with  a  print  of  their  original,  and  comparatively 
mean^  hall. 

The  history  of  the  Abbey,  which  follows,  is  very  copious 
and  minute,  a  variety  of  monumental  notices,  inscriptions, 
pavements,  paintings,  &c.  having  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  course  of  our  author's  painful  researches.  How  far  he 
has  improved  on  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  may  ap- 
pear, at  least,  in  one  instance,  from  his  description  of  the 
tomb  of  Henry  VII. 

'  I  shall  now  attempt  a  description  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  ar- 
chitecture, where  some  new  perfection  may  be  discovered  after  the  fif- 
tieth examination :  and  first,  the  gates  of  brass.  The  great  gate  is  di- 
vided into  sixty-five  squares.  Those  contain  pierced  crowns  and  port- 
cullis, the  king's  initials,  fieurs  de  lis,  an  eagle,  three*  thistles  spring- 
ing through  a  coronet,  their  stalks  terminating  in  seven  feathers,  three 
lions,  and  a  crown  supported  by  sprigs  of  roses.  On  each  division  is 
a  rose,  and  between  them  dragons.  The  smaller  gates  contain  twen- 
ty-eight squares  each,  with  the  above  emblems.  The  two  pillars  be- 
tween the  gates  are  twice  filleted,  and  the  capitals  are  foliage.  The 
animals,  badges  of  the  king,  hold  fanciful  shields  on  them,  but  have 
lost  their  heads.  The  angles  of  the  three  arches  are  all  filled  with  lo- 
zenges, circles,  and  quatrefoils.  Thirteen  busts  of  angels  crowned 
extend  across  the  nave  •  between  them  are  five  portcullisses,  three 
roses,  and  three  fieurs  de  lis,  all  under  crowns.  From  hence  to  the 
roof  is  filled  by  a  great  window  of  many  compartments,  so  much  in- 
tersected and  arched,  that  a  description  would  not  be  comprehended. 
The  upper  part  contains  figures  in  painted  glass,  crosses,  or  crowns, 
*ad  fieurs  de  lis,  single  feathers  of  the  prince  of  Wales-s  crest,  red  and 
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blue  mantles,  crowns  and  portcullis,  crowns  and  garters,  crown  and 
red  rope,  and  two  roses  or  wheels  full  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  glass. 
But  little  light  passes  through  <his  window,  it  is  so  near  the  end  of 
the  abbey,  and  covered  with  dust.  Several  fragments  of  pinnacles  in 
glass  remain  in  the  arches  of  the  lower  divisions,  which,  I  imagine, 
were  parts  of  the  canopies  over  saints. 

'  The  side  ailes  have  four  arches  hid  by  the  stalls.  The  clustered 
pillars  between  them  support  great  arches  on  the  roof,  each  of  which 
have  twenty-three  pendant  small  semi-quatreioil  arches  on  their  sur- 
face. 

'  Four  windows,  very  like  the  western,  fill  the  spaces  next  the  roof; 
in  all  of  them  painted  glass,  of  three  lions,  fleurs  de  lis,  and  red  and 
blue  panes.  Under  the  windows  the  architect  and  his  sculptor  have 
exerted  theft  utmost  abilities;  and  exquisite  indeed  are  the  canopies, 
niches,  and  their  statues,  which  they  have  left  for  our  admiration. 
There  are  five  between  each  pillar.  Trios  of  two-part  pinnacled  but- 
tresses form  the  divisions.  The  canopies  are  semi-sexagons.  Their 
decorations  and  open  work  are  beautifully  delicate;  over  them  is  a 
cornice,  and  a  row  of  quatrefoils;  and  the  battlement  is  a  rich  orna- 
ment of  leaves.  The  statues  all  stand  on  blank  labels;  and,  although 
the  outline  of  the  pedestals  are  alike,  the  tracery  and  foliage  differ  in 
each.  Beneath  those  is  the  continuation  of  half-length  angels,  before 
described  on  the  west  wall. 

'  As  many  of  my  readers  are  most  probably  unacquainted  with  the 
legends  of  Roman  catholic  saints,  I  shall  describe  the  statues  as  they 
stand,  without  appropriating  them.  Those  who  are  conversant  in 
legends  will  name  them  from  their  emble/ns.  The  first  five  to  the 
north-west  are  cardinals  and  divines.  The  next  a  figure  with  St.  Pe- 
ter's keys  on  his  hat.  The  second  one  holding  a  mitre.  The  third  a 
prelate,  whose  hand  is  licked  by  an  imperfect  animal.  The  fourth  a 
fine  studious  old  man,  St.  Anthony,  reading;  a  pig  at  his  feet ;  and  a 
prelate  blessing  a  female  figure  kneeling  before  him.  The  next  com- 
partment, a  bishop  reading,  with  a  spindle  in  one  hand,  a  king,  a  bi- 
shop ;  a  king,  and  a  bishop  wresting  the  dart  from  Death,  who  is 
prostrate  under  his  feet.  Under  the  fourth  window,  a  priest  uncover- 
ing the  oil  for  extreme  unction;  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  gridiron, 
reading;  a  venerable  old  man,  with  ilowing  hair,  bearing  something 
(decayed)  on  a  cushion;  a  priest ;  and  the  fifth  a  female,  probably  a 
prioress. 

'  On  the  south  side,  commencing  at  the  great  arch  which  separates 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,  a  king  reading,  an  old  man  reading,  one 
playing  on  a  pipe  or  flute,  St.  Sebastian  bound  to  a  tree,  and  a  figure 
with  a  bow.  Further  on,  a  bishop  with  his  crosier  in  the  left  hand, 
and  with  his  right  he  holds  a  crowned  head  placed  on  the  coiner  of  his 
robe;  a  queen  ;  a  bishop  with  a  crosier  and  wallet;  a  king  with  a  scep- 
tre, and  head  in  his  left  hand,  St.  Denys;  the  fifth  a  bishop. 

'  Under  the  third  window,  the  first  statue  is  removed;  a  bishop 
reading  ;  St.  George  and  the  dragon  ;  a  mitred  statue  supporting  a 
child  with  a  tender  and  compassionate  air;  the  fifth  a  priest  in  a  de- 
vout attitude.  The  last  window,  a  female  holding  a  label;  a  cardi- 
nal reading;  one  with  a  label ;  and  another  cardinal. 

'  There  are  ei^ht  statues  belonging  to  the  great  arch  before  men- 
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tioned,  four  on  each  side;  two  of  those  are  a  continuation  of  the 
niches,  and  the  others  over  them.  The  statues  consist  of  a  prelate  be- 
fore a  desk,  with  a  lion  fawning  on  them;  another  reading.  Above, 
two  religious  about  the  same  employment.  Those  are  on  the  south. 
On  the  opposite  side  one  of  the  figures  is  gone;  the  other  is  a  bishop 
giving  the  benediction.     The  upper  ones,  reading  statues  of  old  men. 

'  The  chancel  is  semi-circular,  and  consists  of  five  sides.  The  win- 
dows are  like  the  others.  The  eastern  has  a  painting  of  an  old  man  in 
fine  colours.  The  angels,  niches,  and  enrichments,  are  continued 
round.  The  statues  are  a  female  saint  kneeling,  a  coroneted  female, 
a  monk  with  a  boy  singing  by  his  side  ;  one  mutilated;  a  figure  bear- 
ing a  cross  in  his  right  hand,  and  reading;  one  reading;  another  with 
a  spear  and  book,  St. Thomas;  a  fine  animated  statue  consecrating 
the  contents  of  a  chalice;  a  pilgrim  ;  one  reading. 

'  It  is  with  difficulty  the  eastern  figures  can  be  seen,  from  the  cross 
lights  ;  but  the  first  is  St.  Peter. 

*  Tjae  south-east  side  has  a  statue  reading,  another  in  meditation, 
a  third  g  ving  the  benediction,  and  two  bearing  what  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned. The  next  a  female,  an  old  man,  a  pilgrim,  a  female  holding 
a  tower  on  hei  left  hand,  and  reading,  and  a  saint  with  his  book,  sup- 
ported by  a  cross. 

'  Those  seventy-three  statues  are  all  so  varied  in  their  attitudes,  fea- 
tures, and  drapery,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  two  are  alike.  The 
disposition  of  their  limbs  is  shewn  through  the  cloathing;  and  the  folds 
of  their  robes  fall  in  those  bold-marked  lines,  which  is  the  characte- 
ristic of  superior  sculpture  and  painting.  Why  cannot  some  of  our  ar- 
tists follow  this  art,  instead  of  dividing  their  drapery  like  rolls  of  parch- 
ment tied  together  at  one  end  ? 

'  The  arch  which  forms  the  division  between  the  nave  and  chancel 
is  bounded  by  clustered  pillars.  Its  intercolumniation  is  another  proof 
of  the  consummate  skill  of  the  great  architect.  The  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  divisions  I  shall  attempt  to  describe,  from  the  base  up- 
wards. Two  niches  are  the  first  ornaments,  but  the  statues  are  gone. 
Their  pedestals  are  octagons;  the  shafts  adorned  with  arched  pannels, 
and  the  frieze  with  foliage,  fighting  dragons,  grape  vines,  and  shields 
with  roses.  The  niches  are  surmounted  by  pointed  arches  foliaged. 
On  the  pillar  between  them,  angels  hold  a  rose  on  the  north  side,  and 
a  portcullis  on  the  south ;  those  are  supported  on  the  sides  by  grey- 
hounds and  dragons.  Two  crowns  in  alto  relievo  over  them  have  been 
beaten  to  pieces.  Each  niche  has  two  slender  pillars  on  their  backs, 
with  delicate  groins.  Other  decorations  consist  of  oak  branches  and 
acorns. 

'  Above  the  great  arch  over  the  niches  are  pannels  and  quatrefoils, 
and  a  frieze  of  branches  and  roses,  with  a  cornice  and  battlements. 
The  next  compartment  has  the  arms  of  Henry  VII.  under  an  arch, 
with  the  dragon  and  greyhound  as  supporters.  Two  angels  issue  from 
the  side  pillars,  and  suspend  the  crown  over  the  arms;  but  they  have 
been  under  the  fangs  of  the  destroyer  on  both  sides. 

'  Another  frieze  of  branches,  with  a  foliaged  battlement,  crosses 
the  intercolumniation.  Higher  are  two  lozenges  within  squares,  each 
containing  four  circles,  and  in  them  quatrefoils.  .  The  next  arc  the 
angels,  and  niches  over  them,  which  have  been  noticed  before. 
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'  The  arch  across  the  roof  is  filled  with  pointed  pannels  in  two 
ranges,  divided  at  intervals  by  ovals  and  quatrefoils,  containing 
badges.  The  extreme  lines  of  the  arches  are  indented  with  small 
arches. 

'  The  east  ends  of  the  side  ailes  are  formed  into  beautiful  little  cha- 
pels, before  which  is  the  basement  of  their  skreens.  The  lower  part 
is  a  range  of  circles,  containing  quatrefoils,  roses,  and  fleurs  de  lis; 
higher,  arches  and  quatrefoils,  with  a  frieze  of  dragons,  greyhounds, 
faces,  and  sprigs :  the  top  embattled.  From  this  other  ornaments, 
forming  the  top  of  these  circular  skreens,  once  arose.  They  are  for 
ever  lost,  and  their  places  supplied  with  a  paling  of  rough  deal ;  such 
is  the  eeconomj  of  our  age  and  the  extravagance  of  former  times. 

*  They  both  had  grand  altar-pieces ;  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  they 
have  been  but  little  injured.  The  marks  of  the  altars  are  visible  still. 
Over  them  are  arched  pannels  surmounted  by  quatrefoils  ;  on  which  is 
a  row  of  angels,  with  the  king's  badges,  and  above,  three  superb 
niches,  whose  ornaments  and  canopies  are  extremely  rich.  On  the  top 
of  the  middle  one  is  a  seated  lion,  and  on  the  right  the  greyhound  ;  to, 
the  left  a  dragon.  The  centre  niche  on  the  south  chapel  is  empty ; 
but  the  right  contains  a  statue,  about  four  feet  high,  of  a  venerable 
man,  who  reads  from  a  book  rested  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  A  mitred 
figure  on  the  left  was  probably  intended  for  St.  Dionysius  ;  for  he  sup- 
ports with  much  veneration  a  mitred  head  which  has  been  cut  off. 
Those  are  both  noble  figures,  with  excellent  drapery,  and  faces  full 
of  expression.  The  sides  of  the  chapels,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  building,  have  waved  windows,  whose  ichnography  is 
thus  :  w^-w^w  The  west  ends  are  similar  to  the  east,  from  the 
pavement  to  the  angels  ;  above  which,  they  are  panneled,  and  termi- 
nate to  the  shape  of  the  roof  in  foliaged  arches. 

*  The  cieling  consists  of  several  circles  panneled  :  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  lozenge  within  a  lozenge,  containing  a  circle ;  and  eight  quatre- 
foils round  a  lozenge,  on  which  is  a  rich  fleur  de  lis.'     P.  120. 

The  length  of  this  extract  must  be  our  excuse  for  omit- 
ting to  notice  many  pther  discoveries  and  particulars,  in  the 
survey  of  the  abbey,  which  have  the  merit  of  novelty.  The 
following  remark,  hi  a  note,  seems  worthy  of  consideration. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  the  nave  is  to  be  filled  between  the  pillars 
with  isolated  monuments.  From  the  hour  that  the  first  is  introduced 
I  date  the  destruction  of  all  the  beautiful  symmetry  I  have  so  often 
admired.  Besides,  there  will  be  such  a  confusion  of  lights,  that  not 
one  figure  will  have  its  due  effect  in  either  of  the  aisles.'     r.  1/5. 

We  never  heard  of  this  design  before :  it  is  truly  barba- 
rous. 

In  the  history  of  the  parish  of  St-  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
Mr.  Malcolm  transcribes  the  miracles  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
from  the  MS.  in  the  Museum.  It  affords  some  account  of 
the  customs  of  the  ancient  priory,  but  perhaps  might  have 
admitted  of  abridgement.  It  is  needless  to  inform  many  of 
eur  readers  that  tins  parish  abounds  in  subjects  of  curiosity 
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For  the  antiquary.  The  church  was  one  of  the  few  which 
escaped  the  fire  in  1G66,  hut  has  not  escaped  the  innovating 
and  ruinous  hand  of  modern  improvement.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  matter  here  colJeeted  is  new.  We  shall  give  only  a 
short  specimen  concerning  the  remains  of  the  church  and 
priory. 

'  The  eastern  side  of  Smithfieid  contains  a  fragment,  once  an  en- 
trance to  the  church,  with  beautiful  ribs,  sculptured  into  roses  and 
zig-zag  ornaments.  It  serves  as  a  passage  to  the  iron  gates  of  the 
church-yard,  through  which  the  mutilated  half  of  the  priory  may  be 
seen,  fronted  by  a  flimsy  skreen  of  brick,  placed  against  the  massy 
old  arches  of  Norman  architecture. 

'  The  ground  has  been  raised  several  feet  on  the  pavement  of  the 
old  church.  The  wall  on  the  south  side  is  tolerably  perfect,  and  serves 
as  the  back  of  a  public  house,  now  placed  where  the  north  cloister 
stood.  An  arch  was,  probably,  a  door  into  it.  Smoke,  and  ill  usage, 
have  given  it  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  a  dungeon. 

c  The  tower  is  of  red  brick,  embattled,  with  two  buttresses.  An 
arched  door  with  a  pediment  over  it,  and  above  several  windows  ;  and 
on  the  roof  of  the  tower  a  small  turret.  The  church  is  stuccoed,  and 
this  front  has  a  large  door,  and  very  large  window. 

'  On  turning  to  the  right,  we  pass  along  the  west  side  of  the  cloi- 
sters, in  an  alley,  or  court,  between  them  and  Duck  lane.  This  part 
is  so  far  demolished  that  only  a  few  flints  are  discoverable  in  the  bases 
of  the  houses;  and  the  area  is  a  farrago  of  sheds,  walls,  &c.  &c.  On 
crossing  it,  through  the  riding  ground  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  livery-stable 
keeper,  we  find  a  scene  of  hateful  degradation.  Horses  tied  for  the 
purpose  of  shoeing  to  the  outside,  and  horses  standing  in  the  inside  of 
the  beautiful  eastern  cloister.  Why  was  not  this  precious  remnant 
converted  into  a  passage  to  the  church ;  and  thus,  in  some  degree, 
preserved  to  its  original  sacred  use  ?  Can  London  boast  such  another 
stable?  I  hope  not.  The  arches,  groins,  and  key  stones,  are  perfect, 
most  delicate,  and  exquisitely  proportioned,  of  true  Gothic  elegance. 
The  sculpture  consists  of  what  the  plate  will  better  describe  than 
words. 

Mr.  Wheeler  keeps  his  cloister-stable  roof  as  clean  as  white-wash  will 
make  it,  and  is  very  obliging.  Tne  cloister  is  95  feet  long,  and  15 
broad.  The  court  leads  to  the  close,  where  we  find  a  modern  square ; 
and  though  we  are  now  directly  facing  the  refectory,  not  a  vestige  o\ 
antient  architecture  is  visible,  that  part  which  projects  into  the  close 
being  faced  with  brick. 

'  The  windows  are  transformed  into  large  ones  of  the  present  fa- 
shion. The  length  is  120  feet,  by  30  in  breadth.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  original  state,  by  the  northern  half,  now  a  calico-glazier's 
shop  ;  but  the  south  part  is  a  suite  of  very  good  apartments,  inhabited 
by  the  worthy  rector,  Mr.  Edwardes. 

'  The  roof  is  very  strong,  and  full  ©f  timber,  and  remains  nearly  as 
it  was  when  the  refectory. 

*  In  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  square,  a  passage  has  been  cut  through 
the  cellars  ;  and  here  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  walls  may  be  seen, 
with  massy  arches,  and  stout  groins.  The  cellar  of  Mr.  Edwardes  can- 
not be  paralleled  in  London  for  coolness  and  durability. 
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<  At  the  south  end  of  the  east  cloister  there  was  a  space  53  feet  by 
26,  probably  a  court,  through  which  the  brethren  passed  to  and  from 
the  refectory.  The  above  passage  turns  to  the  north,  where  part  of 
the  old  walls  and  a  battered  window  that  lighted  the  vaults  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

*  I  am  led  to  suppose,  from  the  crazy  lath  and  plaster  buildings  that 
present  themselves,  and  clog  up  this  part,  that  they  were  some  of  the 
later  menial  offices,  erected  perhaps  by  Bolton.  Dark  and  damp  as 
this  place  is,  one  solitary  tree  lends  its  shade  to  veil  those  neglected 

ruins. 

c  The  lesser  close  contained  the  prior's  stables  :  their  exact  site  is 
not  known.  A  gateway  was  standing  within  the  memory  of  man 
leadino-  to  the  wood-yard,  kitchens,  &c.  An  antient  mulberry-tree 
crew  near  it,  and  beneath  its  branches  the  good  wives  and  maids  of 
the  parish  were  wont  to  promenade.  Houses  have  usurped  their  place.' 
p.  288. 

The  history  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  is  very  ample. 
On  the  wall  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  north  gallery  of  the 
church,  hangs  an  old  picture  of  Charles  I,  emblematically 
describing  his  sufferings.  Mr.  Malcolm  gives  a  minute  ac- 
count of  it,  but  says  he  can  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of 
the  parish  books.  The  fact,  we  believe,  was — that,  after 
the  restoration,  similar  pictures  were  placed  in  many  of  the 
churches:  there  is  now  one,  if  we  be  not  mistaken,  in  Ro- 
therhithe  church;  and  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Malcolm  has  de- 
scribed it,  is  the  same  with  that  of  a  folding  print  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  Eikon  Basilike,  one  of  which  now  lies 
before  us*.  It  is  a  trumpery  performance ;  but  was  then 
popular,  as  a  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  that  un- 
happy monarch. 

In  p.  349  of  the  history  of  this  parish,  Mr.  Malcolm  gives 
the  following  extract  from  a  newspaper  of  16G3. 

*  Sept.  7,  1(363.  This  day  was  laid  to  sleep  with  his  fathers,  in  a 
hole  in  Bedlam  church-yard,  the  oracle  and  idoll  of  the  faction,  one 
Henry  Jessy,  whose  body  was  attended  with  a  strange  medley  of  pha- 
natiques,  that  met  upon  the  very  point  of  time  all  at  the  same  instant, 
to  do  honour  to  their  departed  brother.'     p.  349. 

Mr.  Malcolm  might  have  consulted  Wood,  Calamy,  or 
even  Granger,  for  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  Mr.  Jessy, 
who  was  not  more  a  plianatigue  than  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  at  that  period.  But,  in  this  and  some  other  passages, 
we  have  perceived  an  inclination  in  our  author  to  brand  the 
non-conformists  with  one  general  reproach.  This  may  suit 
the  times  we  live  in;  but  an  antiquary  ought  to  surmount 
prejudices. 

The  history  of  the  Chartreuse,  or  Charter-house,  is  re- 

*  We  are  not  certain  which  preceded — the  print  or  the  painting.  If  the  former, 
the  painter  must  have  been  lamentably  deficient  in  invention. 
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plete  with  new  matter:  but,  as  it  consists  of  a  series  of  mi- 
nute particulars  and  short  transcripts,  an  extract  Avould  give 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  value  to  the  inquisitive  reader. 
The  description  of  the  old  court-room  may  perhaps  add  to 
its  visitors. 

'  The  old  court- room  is  one  of  the  very  few  now  remaining  in  Lon- 
don whose  decorations  are  of  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  mag- 
nificent, though  mutilated  j  and  venerable,  though  the  cieling  has  been 
white-washed.  That  bane  of  antiquity  and  of  all  taste  has  demolished 
the  emblazoned  armorial  distinctions  painted  and  gilded  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whose  family  they  belonged.  The 
cieling  is  Hat;  and  the  crests  and  supporters,  within  circular  and  square 
pannels,  are  of  stucco.  The  duke's  motto,  "  Sola  virtus  invicta,"  is 
inscribed  at  the  north  end.  The  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry ;  the 
clue  to  the  story  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find.  A  siege  is 
one  subject :  but,  though  it  is  otherwise  perfect,  the  colours  have  in 
many  places  faded,  even  to  obliteration  of  the  figures. 

•  The  chimney-piece  is  most  lavishly  adorned.  The  basement  is 
formed  by  four  Tuscan  pillars  ;  in  the  intercolumniations  are  gilded 
shields,  containing  paintings  of  Mars  and  Minerva.  Over  the  fire- 
place are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  on  pannels  of  gold.  The  next  di- 
vision is  composed  of  four  Ionic  pillars;  between  them  arched  pannels, 
with  fanciful  gilded  ornaments.  The  pedestals  contain  paintings  of  the 
Annunciation  and  Last  Supper  :  the  figures  in  those  are  of  gold  upon 
a  black  ground,  and  extremely  well  done.  The  space  between  the  pe- 
destals is  filled  by  a  gold  ground,  on  which  Mr.  Sutton's  arms  and  ini- 
tials have  been  introduced.  Scrolls  and  Cupids  fill  the  intervals.  The 
great  centre  pannel  is  of  gold  ;  with  an  oval  containing  the  arms  of 
James  the  First,  and  a  carved  cherubim  beneath.  I  need  not  add  that 
those  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Sutton's  executors. 

*  Two  pillars,  half  Gothic  half  Grecian,  support  the  cieling  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  placed  there  since  l6ll  ;  near  them  is  a  large 
projecting  window  of  1(5  divisions,  and  two  others  of  eight  further 
south.  Mr.  Sutton's  arms  in  painted  glass  adorn  them,  the  date  10"14. 
The  only  use  now  made  of  this  apartment  is  for  the  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  founder. 

'  In  what  other  house  shall  we  find  so  interesting  an  apartment ! 
Let  my  reader  trace  these  pages  back,  and  he  will  see  that  almost 
every  illustrious  character  which  England  has  produced,  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  down  to  that  of  Charles  the  First,  has  frequented  this 
room,  either  as  inhabitants,  attendants  on  queen  Elizabeth  and  James 
the  First,  as  visitors  of  the  illustrious  owners,  or  as  governors  of  Mr. 
Sutton's  charity.  During  the  interregnum  all  the  principals  of  the 
factious  party  have  been  within  it ;  and  since  their  overthrow,  the  go- 
vernors have  been  men  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  law,  politicks,  and 
divinity.'     p.  4*^9. 

The  plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  Malcolm  to  illustrate  this 
work,  arc: — 1.  Abbot  Ware's   Pavement  and  Fragments; 

2.  Edward   the  Confessor  on  the  side  of  Sebert's  Tomb; 

3.  Altar  of  St.  Blase  ;  4.  Figures  on  the  tomb  of  Richard  the 
Second;  5.  Autographs  of  Dean  Dolben,  &c;  6.  Specimens 
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from  an  illuminated  book;  7.  St.  Bartholomew's  south  tran- 
sept; 8.  Inside  view  of  the. same;  9.  St.  Bartholomew's  the 
Less;  10.  Autographs  of  the  governors  of  the  Charter- 
house, It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  these  acquisitions  are 
new,  except  Edward  the  Confessor,  taken,  by  permission  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  from  an  engraving  by  Sclmebbelie,  executed 
in  the  year  1791. 

The  sketch  we  have  now  given  of  tins  work  is  confessedly 
imperfect:  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  contents,  ample  jus- 
tice cannot  be  done  to  it  by  abridgement  or  analysis.  It  is  a 
book  for  record  and  for  consultation ;  and  consists  of  manjr 
thousand  notices  and  minutes,  which,  separately  taken, 
might  appear  of  little  value.  We  approve,  however,  the 
laudable  industry  of  the  author;  and  hope  that  he  will  meet 
with  such  encouragement  as  may  enable  him  to  persist  in  his 
plan,  and,  which  is  the  chief  purpose  of  it,  supply  the  defL 
ciencies  of  former  writers.  In  his  descriptions,  he  aims 
chiefly  at  fidelity;  and  we  may  add  that  he  is,  in  general, 
simple  and  perspicuous.  We  would  not  advise,  him,  how- 
ever, to  wander,  as  he  sometimes  does,  too  much  into  the 
affected  elegancies  of  reflexion.  We  shall  not  be  so  fastidi- 
ous as  to  point  out  any  of  these  puerile  pertnesses:  but  he 
will  understand  our  meaning  in  this,  exhorting  him  not  to 
attempt fint  writing.  The  book  is,  in  every  other  respect, 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  topographical  knowledge  of 
the  metropolis. 


Art.  XI. — Essay  on  Irish  Bulls.  By  Richard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth,  and  Maria  Edgeworth.  Svo.  5s.  Boards.  John- 
son.    ISO  3. 

THAT  other  nations  make  bulls  as  well  as  the  Irish,  is  a 
position  so  trite  and  so  easily  admissible,  that  we  were  at 
first  surprised  to  find  a  whole  volume  employed  in  proving 
it.  Blunders  in  speech  of  the  bull-kind  are  the  offspring  of 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  and  must  consequently  be  com- 
mitted by  the  ignorant  and  careless  of  whatever  nation. 
That  the  Irish  therefore  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  blunders,  is 
what  few  will  seriously  maintain,  although  it  has  suited  the 
minor  wits  o(  the  jest-book  and  modern  drama  to  place  every 
thing  of  this  nature  to  their  account.  Stories  have  been  mul- 
tiplied in  idea,  merely  by  repetition ;  and  the  same  story  told 
a  hundred  times  has,  with  the  inconsiderate,  amounted  to 
a  hundred  proofs  that  an  Irishman  is  '  your  only  bull- 
maker.'  To  disprove  this  prejudice,  appears  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  work  before  us,  in  which  we  can  promise  our 
readera  much  entertainment,  while  we  have  many  objections 
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to  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  are  defended,  and  should 
Certainly  not  chuse  the  authors  as  our  counsel  in  a  similar 
cause, 

The  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  Irish  have  a  charac- 
teristic propensity  to  bull-making,  not  to  be  found  in  other 
nations.  In  order  to  prove  that  they  have  not,  our  authors 
first  consider  the  etymology  of  the  Avord  bull,  which  they 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  ;  and,  secondly,  they  attempt 
the  definition  of  a  bull,  which  is  equally  and  confessedly  un- 
successful. They  next  make  a  collection  of  the  most  famous 
Irish  bulls,  and  contrast  them  with  English  bulls  of  the  same 
magnitude  ;  but,  before  we  admit  this  evidence,  we  must 
demand  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  Irish  bulls  brought  toge- 
ther here,  since  they  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  vul- 
gar jest-books  or  newspapers,  or  from  those  who  remember 
to  have  read  in  newspapers  this  or  that  bull.  This  is  no  au- 
thority ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  there  now  is,  and  always 
lias  been,  a  set  of  wits  connected  with  newspapers  and  ma- 
gazines, who  carry  on  a  regular  manufactory  of  bulls,  which 
they  vend  to  their  employers  with  the  Irish  mark  upon 
them.  Our  authors  have  successfully  traced  some  of  these 
to  ancient  books,  although  reported  of  persons  living,  or 
who  were  living  very  lately.  Thus  far  we  agree  with  them, 
and  reject  such  evidence  as  inadmissible.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  also  reject  some  passages  from  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
and  other  poets,  which  are  produced  as  evidence  of  English 
bull-making,  because  they  belong  to  another  class,  that  of 
extravagant  hyperbole. 

After  this  evidence  has  been  exhibited,  the  trial  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  story  of  little  Dominic,  an  Irish  boy,  educated 
by  a  rigid  Welch  schoolmaster.  The  story  is  well  told ;  and 
the  moral  is,  that  '  Irish  blunders  are  never  mistakes  of  the 
heart.'  But  why  are  we  interrupted  with  such  a  story  or 
such  a  moral  ?  Has  any  person  ever  asserted  that  Irish  bulls 
are  mistakes  of  the  heart  ?  Yet  here  the  evidence  appears  to 
close  on  the  part  of  the  defendant;  and  his  counsel  now  pro- 
ceed in  a  train  of  proofs,  which  almost  induces  us  to  suspect 
that  they  had  thrown  up  their  briefs,  or  had  been  secretly 
retained  on  the  other  side.  The  accusation  was,  that  the 
Irish  have  a  characteristic  propensity  to  bull-making  ;  and 
hitherto  the  bulls  advanced  pro  and  con  have  been  single  ex- 
pressions, or,  to  speak  in  the  gentlest  terms,  slips  of  the 
tongue,  and  many  of  them  perhaps  the  pure  invention  of 
jest-book-makers.  The  following  evidence,  brought  forward 
in  chap.  VIII,  is  of  another  kind. 

'  We  lamented  in  our  last  chapter,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  yet,  perhaps,  the  thoughts  and  phraseology  of  the  following 
story  may  not  be  familiar  to  the  English. 
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"  Plase  your  honour,''  says  a  man,  whose  head  is  bound  np  with 
a  garter,  in  token  and  commemoration  of  his  having  been  at  a  fair  the 
preceding  night — "  Plase  your  honour,  it's  what  I  am  striving  since  six 
o'clock  andbefore,  this  morning,  becaase  I'd  sooner  trouble  your  honour's 
honour  than  any  man  in  all  Ireland,  on  account  of  your  cha- after,  and 
having  lived  under  your  family,  me  and  mine,  twenty  years,  aye,  say 
forty  again  to  the  back  o'that,  in  the  old  gentleman's  time,  as  1  well 
remember  before  I  was  born  ;  that  same  time  I  heard  tell  of  your  own 
honour's  riding  a  little  horse  in  green  with  your  gun  before  you,  a 
grousing  over  our  town-lands,  which  was  the  mill  and  abbey  of  Bally- 
nagobogg,  though  'tis  now  set  away  from  me  (owing  to  them  that  be- 
lied my  latfrer)  to  Christy  Salmon,  becaase  he's  an  Orange-man — or 
his  wife — though  he  was  once  (let  him  deny  it  who  can),  to  my  sar- 
tain  knowledge,  behind  the  haystack  in  Tullygore,  sworn  in  a  united 
man  by  captain  Alick,  who  was  hanged — Pace  to  the  dead  any  how  ! 
— Well,  cot  to  be  talking  too  much  of  that  now,  only  for  this  Christy 
Salmon,  I  should  be  still  living  under  your  honour." 

"  Very  likely  ;  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  present  business. 
If  you  have  any  complaint  to  make  againt  Christy  Salmon,  make  it — 
if  not,  let  me  go  to  dinner." 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  too  bad  to  be  keeping  your  honour  from  your 
dinner,  but  I'll  make  your  honour  sinsible  immadiately.  It  is  not  of 
Christy  Salmon  at  all  at  all  I'm  talking.  May  be  your  honour  is  not 
sinsible  yet  who  I  am— I  am  Paddy  M'Doole,  of  the  Curragh,  and 
I've  been  a  flax-dresser  and  dealer  since  I  parted  your  honour's  land, 
and  was  last  night  at  the  fair  of  Clonaghhilty,  where  I  went  just  in  a 
quiet  way  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  as  any  man  might,  and  had  my 
little  yarn  along  with  me,  my  wife's  and  the  girl's  year's  spinning,  and 
all  just  hoping  to  bring  them  back  a  few  honest  shillings  as  they  di- 
sarved — none  better! — Well,  plase  your  honour,  my  beast  lost  a 
shoe,  which  brought  me  late  to  the  fair,  but  not  so  late  but  what  it 
was  as  throng  as  ever  :  you  could  have  walked  over  the  heads  of  the 
men,  women,  and  childer,  a  foot  and  a  horseback,  all  buying  and 
selling,  so  I  to  be  sure  thought  no  harm  of  doing  the  like,  so  I  makes 
the  best  bargain  I  could  of  the  little  hanks  for  my  wife  and  the  girl, 
and  the  man  I  sold  them  to  was  just  weighing  them  at  the  crane  and  I 
standing  forenent  him — success  to  myself!  said  I,  looking  at  the  shil- 
lings I  was  putting  into  my  waistcoat  pocket  for  my  poor  family,  when 
up  comes  the  inspector,  whom  I  did  not  know,  I'll  take  my.  oath, 
from  Adam,  nor  couldn't  know,  becaase  he  was  the  deputy  inspector, 
and  had  been  but  just  made,  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  by  this  book 
and  ail  the  books  that  ever  were  shut  and  opened — but  no  matter  for 
that ;  he  seizes  my  hanks  out  of  the  scales,  that  I  had  just  sold,  saying 
they  were  unlawful  and  forfeit,  becaase  by  his  watch  it  was  past  four 
o'clock,  which  I  denied  to  be  possible,  plase  your  honour,  becaase  not 
one,  nor  two,  nor  three,  but  all  the  town  and  country  were  selling  the 
same  as  myself  in  broad  day,  only  when  the  deputy  came  up  they 
stopped,  which  I  could  not,  by  rason  I  did  not  know  him. — "  Sir," 
says  I  (very  civil),  "  if  I  had  known  you  it  would  have  been  another 
case,  but  any  how  1  hope  no  jantleman  will  be  making  it  a  crime  to  a 
poor  man  to  sell'  his  little  matter  of  yarn  for  his  wife  and  childer  after 
two  o'clock,  when  he  did  not  know  it  was  contrary  to  law  at  all 
at  all. 
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Cf  I  gave  you  notice  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  at  the  fair  of  Edgers- 
town,"  said  he. — '  I  axe  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  I,  '■  it  was  my  brother, 
for  I  was  by.' — With  that  he  calls  me  liar,  and  what  not,  and  takes  a 
grip  of  me  and  I  a  grip  of  my  flax,  and  he  had  a  shilala  and  I  had 
none,  so  he  gave  it  me  over  the  head,  I  crying  '  murder!  murder  !' 
the  while,  and  clinging  to  the  scales  to  save  me,  and  they  set  a  swing- 
ing and  I  with  them,  plase  your  honour,  till  the  bame  comes  down 
a'top  o'the  back  o'my  head,  and  kilt  me  as  your  honour  sees." 

"  I  see  that  you  are  alive  still,  I  think." 

**  It's  not  his  fault  if  I  am,  plase  your  honour,  for  he  left  me  for 
dead,  and  I  am  as  good  as  dead  still  :  if  it  be  plasing  to  j»3ur  honour 
to  examine  my  head,  you'll  be  sinsible  I'm  telling  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Your  honour  never  seen  a  man  kilt  as  I  was  and  am — all  which, 
I  am  ready  (when  convanlent)  to  swear  before  your  honour."  p.  104. 

Now,  in  order  to  adjust  the  comparative  merits  of  diffe- 
rent nations  in  the  article  of  bull-making,  or  confusion  of 
ideas,  it  must,  surely  appear  necessary  to  find  a  parallel  for 
the  speech  of  this  complainant.  But  where  will  that  be 
found  ?  And,  if  not  to  be  found,  how  comes  it  here,  if  not 
as  a  direct  proof  of  the  characteristic  propensity  which  it  is. 
the  object  of  this  work  to  re.butt  ? 

The  low  Irish,  we  are  told,  use  a  language  highly  figura- 
tive ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  in  chap.  X.  we  have,  in  a  te- 
dious story  of  a  shoeblack,  a  specimen  of  the  slang  language 
of  Dublin,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  slang  language  of  the 
Old  Bailey,  Bow-street,  and  other  resorts  of  thieves  and 
highwavtnen.  But  here  are  no  bulls;  and  we  are  therefore 
at  a  loss  to  discover  what  connexion  the  story  has  with  the 
question  in  point.  The  Joe  Millar  story,  added  as  its  com- 
panion, is  one  of  those  vulgar  fictions  which  are  common 
with  the  makers  of  newspaper  jests  and  studied  extempores. 
The  '  Hibernian  Mendicant,'  which  follows,  is  yet  more  out 
of  place.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  virtues 
of  the  heart  are  not  implicated  in  thepresent  dispute.  We 
hasten  therefore  to  what  is,  unfortunately  for  the  defendant, 
positive  proof  of  the  characteristic  propensity. 

Chapters  XIV.  and  XV.  contain  a  dialogue  carried  on  in 
a  stage-coach  by  an  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Scotch- 
man, relative  to  the  present  question.  They  are  men  of  edu- 
cation, good  breeding,  and  good  sense.  Nothing  passes, 
therefore,  but  what  is  free  from  indecorum  and  prejudice. 
Each  very  politely  wishes  to  prove  his  own  the  bull-making 
nation;  but  the  Irishman  is  made  to  gain  the  victory,  by  re- 
lating (chap.  XVI.)  a  long  story,  which,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
prove  any  tiling,  proves  decidedly  that  an  Irishman,  who 
has  been  able  to  conquer  his  brogue,  and  speak  English  like 
a  native  of  England,  cannot  by  any  means  get  rid  of  a  pro- 
pensity to  make  bulls.     The  story  is  indeed  a  fiction  ;  but,  as 
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it  is  advanced  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  at  the  close 
of  their  pleadings,  we  arc  bound  to  receive  it  as  evidence,- 
and  sorry  to  add,  that  it  overturns' the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding arguments,  and  especially  that  in  which  it  is  main- 
tained that  Irish  bulls  arc  principally  occasioned  by  an  igno- 
rance of  the  English  language. 

The  concluding  chapter  has  likewise  art  unfortunate  ten- 
dency to  favour  the  common  prejudices  which  arc  the  subject 
of  the  volume.  The  authors  had  adopted  the  ironical  style, 
and  now  think  it  necessary  to  inform  their  readers  of  a  cir- 
cumstance so  obvious,  that  the  information  is  surelv  not  a 
compliment.  Many  better  compliments,  however,  are  paid 
to  the  character  of  the  Irish  nation,  in  which,  we  trust,  every 
man  will  join  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their 
generous,  good-humoured,  and  undisguised  manners.  A 
list  of  authors  also  is  appended,  of  which,  it  is  said,  '  Ire- 
land can  boast :' — but  *  we  enter  into  no  invidious  compari- 
sons ;  it  is  our  sincere  wish  to  conciliate  both  countries.' 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  volume,  which  we  allow  to  be  highly  amusing,  as  a 
melange  of  anecdote  and  little  novels  ;  but,  as  a  defence  of 
the  Irish  from  the  common  imputation,  we  cannot  help 
t!  linking  it  most  unsuccessful.  We  expected,  and  had  a  right 
to  expect,  that  persons  who  had  resided  so  long  in  Ireland 
(the  case  with  our  authors)  should  have  produced  some  ge-- 
nuine,  authentic,  and  natural  specimens  of  the  Irish  bull, 
and  not  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  inadmissible  evi- 
dence of  vulgar  English  jest-books.  The  English  sneerer 
might  have  produced  such,  but  he  might  at  the  same  time 
have  heen  asked  for  proofs.  Here,  this  mode  of  trial  is  de- 
feated by  advancing  fiction  against  fiction,  which  can  ne\  •; 
bring  any  point  to  a  fair  issue  :  and  what  is  yet  more  unfor- 
tunate, this  same  fiction,  this  disposable  force,  is  made  at 
last  to  turn  directly  in  favour  of  the  enemy.  If  this  be  not 
a  practical  bull,  we  have  read  chap.  IX.  (On  Practical  Bulls) 
to  no  purpose. 


Art.  XII.-t-'Ek  ©eo<r,  »$  Meo-trr? ;  or  an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far 
the  philosophical  Notion  of  a  Plurality  of  Worlds  is  consis- 
tent,  or  not  so,  tenth  the  Language  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Nares,  A.  M.  <SV.  8w>.  $•?•  Boards. 
Ktvinotons. 

TO  believe  in  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or  to  suppose  that 
the  various  bodies  in  the  expanse  of  heaven  were  formed  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  planet,  was  formerly  a  grievous  heresy  ;  and 
Galileo  expiated  his  offonce  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inqinsi- 
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tion.  A  more  liberal  spirit  has,  however,  been  adopted  for  the- 
last  two  centuries;  and  we  are  permitted  to  expatiate  on  the 
glories  of  the  universe  without  being  suspected  of  vio- 
lating the  principles  of  religion.  The  discoveries  which  have 
successively  been  made  from  Galileo  to  Herschel  compel  us 
to  relinquish  the  idea  that  the  heavenlv  bodies  are  all  cre- 
ated for  the  use  of  man  ;  and  the  multitudes  of  systems  de- 
tected lead  to  much  higher  opinions  of  the  greatness  of  then- 
Maker.  A  natural  inquiry  hence  arises,  for  what  purposes  are 
they  then  created  ?  Are  they  the  habitations  of  animated  and 
rational  beings  ?  Is  there  any  analogy  between  them,  in  this 
respect,  and  our  own  planet  ?  The  inquiry  is,  at  least,  harm- 
less ;  but  our  present  limited  knowledge,  and  perhaps  facul- 
ties, do  not  permit  the  gratification  of  such  curiosity.  They 
are  too  far  removed  from  us,  indeed,  to  allow  of  any  insight 
into  their  structure,  and  much  less  to  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  discovering  any  works  of  art,  whence  we  might  infer 
the  existence  of  the  artist.  We  must  look  therefore  to  other 
quarters  for  information ;  and  our  author,  with  this  view, 
applies  to  the  Scriptures,  and  conceives  that  he  has  not  only 
discovered  an  accurate  answer  to  all  such  questions,  but 
is  hence  become  acquainted  with  a  very  material  part  of  the 
Creator's  economy  in  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
mote spheres,  and  finds  that  the  whole  is  connected  with 
the  historv  of  our  own  sister  planet. 

To  one  part  of  our  author's  hypothesis  we  most  fully  as- 
sent, and  readily  allow  that  the  doctrine  of  a,  plurality  of 
worlds  is  not  contradicted  by  any  passage  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
but,  when  he  endeavours  to  extend  our  Saviour's  mediation 
from  the  scene  on  which  i%  was  operated  to  the  remotest 
regions  of  space,  when  he  considers  this  not  only  as  an  in- 
stitution between  God  and  man,  but  more  largely  between 
the  Great  or  and  the  created,  exist  wherever  they  may,  we 
confess  that  our  faith  is  staggered,  and  that  we  require  very 
strong  proofs  before  we  embrace  such  an  extraordinary  doc- 
trine—proofs, indeed,  which  we  have  not  found  in  the  work 
before  us  ;  while  the  multifarious  learning  introduced  seems 
to  be  of  little  use  in  a  question  which  must  at  last  depend 
on  the  interpretation  of  a  few  passages  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  and  which  are  not  involved  in  any  great  degree 
of  obscurity. 

In  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  the  knowledge  actually  com- 
municated by  the  sacred  writers,  on  the  subject  of  the  world 
or  worlds,  is  to  be  first  examined  ;  and  here  the  very  be- 
ginning of  Genesis  presents  a  passage  which,  in  the  present 
work,  is  made  to  bend  to  the  opinion  of  a  plurality  of  worlds , 
Mnce  the  original  Hebrew  word,  which  is  translated  'heaven* 
,  is  itself  in  the  plural  number.    We  do  not  see,  however,  any 
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advantage  obtained  by  supposing  that  the  plural  nonn  ex- 
presses a  plurality  of  objects ;  tor,  whether  heaveji  or  hea- 
vens be  meant  by  the  term,  it  only  signifies  either  the  col- 
lection of  those  bodies  apparently  in  the.  expanse,  or  the 
expanse  itself;  and,  whatever  the  number  of  expanses,  we 
are  still  not  nearer  the  solution  of  our  question,  whether  in- 
habitants are  to  be  found  in  any  of  them.  Other  Hebrew 
words  for  world  are  examined  ;  and  of  course  the  object  is 
to  give  them  the  most  extensive  signification.  Thus  ««•  and 
□by  are  pressed  into  the  service,  but,  we  fear,  to  very  little 
purpose  ;  for  their  obvious  signification  is  age ;  and  the  He- 
brew expression  for  the  present  and  the  future  world  leads 
only  to  two  portions  of  duration,  marked  out  by  the  dispen- 
sations of  Moses  and  the  Messiah. 

The  words  of  Scripture,  in  their  lowest  sense,  being  sup- 
posed, however,  sufficient  for  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality, 
the   question  of  their  inhabitants  must  be  determined   by 
more  decisive  language;  and  Nehemiah,  ix.  6,  is  brought 
as  the  first  proof  to  this  purpose.     In  this  verse  the  host  of 
heaven  is  said  to  worship  God  ;   and  .in  the  sentence  before, 
God  is  said  to  have  given  life  to  them.     Hence,  as  life  and 
worship  are  attributed  to   the  host  of  heaven,  as  well  as 
things  in  the  earth  and  the  seas,  it  seems  to  be  established, 
that  there  must  be  living  and  rational  inhabitants  in  the 
higher  worlds  :  but  it  may  be  here  objected,  that,  as  the 
words  D^D  na  nTTD  apply  to  the  earth  and  seas,  winch  are 
clearly  inanimate,  it  is  evident  that  they  imply  only,  that 
whatever  possesses  life,  either  in  earth  or  heaven,  receives 
its  life  from  God  ;  and  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven 
may  be  merely  expressive   of  the  obedience  of  inanimate 
orbs  to  his  decrees.    Our  author  translates  the  verse,  '  Thou 
hast  made  the  worlds,  the  universe  of  worlds,  with  all  their 
inhabitants;  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein  ;  the 
sea,  and  all  that  is  therein  ;  and  thou  fitiest  the  whole  with 
life,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  worlds  worship  thee.'     Many 
other  passages  are  examined  in  the  same  manner.     Thus  it 
is  said  that  '  the  heavens  shall  praise  thy  wondrous  works,  O  ' 
Lord :'  in  winch  the  heavens  are  supposed  to  express  wdrlds. 
But,  even  with  these,  many  similar  passages  may  be  con- 
trasted ,  which  must  be  understood  differently : — thus ;  '  Praise 
him  sun  and  moon  ;  praise   him  waters  above  the  heavens :' 
in  which  expressions,  inanimate  beings  are  called   upon  t6 
praise  God;  and  consequently  where  worship  and  praise  are 
ascribed  to  hosts  of  heaven,  or  heavens,  or  zaorlds,  we  can- 
not conclude  decisively  that  any  thing  more  is  meant  than 
the  ascription  of  honour,  generally,  from  all  creation  to  the 
Creator. 

From  the  Old  Testament  we  are  conducted  to  the  New; 
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and  the  phrase, '  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  is  also' made  very 
extensive  indeed — referring,  not  to  the  reign  of  Christ  only- 
over  the  human  race,  but  to  his  reign  over  all  the  worlds. 
Yet  if  from  the  word  heaven  there  a  spiritual  reign  only  be 
intended,  our  author's  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground.  In 
the  parable  of  the  tares,  since  the  good  seed  is  the  son  of 
man,  and  the  held  the  world,  if  the  world  can  be  taken  in 
the  extensive  signification  of  universe,  then  its  redemption 
bv  Christ  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  established  by 
an  unerring  judge:  but  this'is  too  weak  a  proof  for  such  an 
important  fact.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  other  pas- 
sages where  the  term  world  is  used.  The  reasoning-  from 
the  expression  is  just. 

'  The  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  the  price  paid 
for  the  redemption  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Here,  therefore, 
where  our  blessed  Lord  personally  offered  up  this  great  atonement,  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  he  would  require  some  sensible  commemora- 
tion. Upon  this  earth  his  body  was  bruised,  and  his  blood  was  shed : 
if  there  are  other  worlds  in  the  universe,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  how  it  may  have  pleased  God  to  notify  to  them  the  sacrifice  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  though  we  have  every  reason  to  con- 
clude, that,  let  the  universe  be  peopled  as  it  may,  this  sacrifice  can 
have  been  but  "  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Thus 
much,  however,  the  words  before  us  seem  manifestly  to  imply;  first, 
that,  with  regard  to  ourselves,  the  sacramental  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Christ  is  indispensably  required  of  us,  though  it  shall  only  be 
rendered  efficacious  through  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  :  secondly,  that 
if  it  should  have  pleased  God,  only  to  notify  to  other  worlds  the  fact 
of  an  atonement,  they  may  still  equally  have  life  through  the  Spirit, 
and  by  the  efficacy  of  God's  word,  revealed  and  manifested  to  them 
in  some  other  way.  Many  things,  therefore,  concerning  the  atone- 
ment may  exclusively  apply  to  us,  who  particularly  dwell  where  God 
was  visibly  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  this  one  sacrifice  may  have  been  as  effectually  made  known  to  all 
the  other  worlds,  and  the  benefits  of  it  rendered  as  applicable  to  their 
inhabitants,  as  the  only  means  of  grace,  provided  by  the  Almighty,  for 
his  frail  and  sinful  creatures.'     P.  20'7- 

But  the  strong  argument  against  the  ingenious  conjectures 
of  our  author  is  founded  on  the  general  tenor  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  open  with  the  creation  of  all  things,  but  leave, 
from  the  very  commencement,  the  concerns  of  other  worlds 
to  relate  what  took  place  on  our  own.  Few  things  are  re- 
corded ;  and  the  chief  event  is  the  disobedience  of  the  first 
man,  with  an  obscure  promise  of  a  mediator.  This  mediator, 
in  due  time,  made  his  appearance  ;  and  that  appearance  was 
necessarily  connected  with  the  disobedience  of  Adam.  Let 
it  be  allowed  that  the  higher  worlds  are  filled  with  inhabi- 
tants :  still  what  connexion  could  there  be  between  their  lives 
and  that  of  Adam  ?  and,  if  his  disobedience  did  not  reach  U 
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thetn,  neither  can  the  obedience  of  our  Saviour  have  an 
effect  on  their  mode  of  existence.  It  is,  however,  sufficient 
that  our  author  has  clearly  proved  that  the  general  tenor  of 
Scripture  is  not  adverse  to  the  opinion,  that  there  may  be 
myriads  of  beings  in  unnumbered  worlds  employed  in  sink- 
ing the  praises  of  their  Creator.  Still  the  mode  of  their  exis- 
tence, the  degree  of  their  powers,  are  secrets  hidden  from 
us  ;  and  whether  they  stand  in  need  of  mediation,  we  need 
not  inquire  :  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  as  there  is 
so  great  a  diversity  in  the  inanimate  works  of  God,  there 
may  be  also  as  great  a  variety  in  his  dispensations. 


Art.  XIII. — Letters  addressed  to  a  Young  Man,  on  his  first 
Entrajice  into  Life,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  Circum- 
stances of  the  present.  Tiwies;  Bij  Mrs.  West.  3  Vols.  \2nw. 
\Qs.6d.     Boards.     Longman  and  Recs.      1801. 
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THESE  Letters  w-ere  originally  addressed,  by  a  judicious 
and  tender  mother,  to  a  son  entering  into  life.  In  an  im- 
proved and  enlarged  form,  they  are  now  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  change,  though  it  lessens  the  interest  they  would 
inspire,  renders  them  more  useful.  We  lose  the  little  cha- 
racteristic traits  which  would  connect  us  with  the  object  of 
her  anxious  care,  and  we  meet  with  instructions  more  gene- 
ral than  could  be  adapted  to  a  young  man  in  the  middle 
stage  of  life.  We  consider,  however,  these  Letters  as  truly 
valuable,  and  would  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  our  younger  friends.  They  are  adapted  to  any  pe- 
riod between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  twenty. 

What  we  regard  as  of  great  importance, '  and  what  ren- 
tiers the  present  Letters  still  more  valuable,  is  the  sound 
judgement  that  pervades  the  religious  and  historical  remarks. 
Equally  distant,  from  exaggerated  praise  and.  indiscriminate 
censure,  Mrs.  West  duly  appreciates  the  characters  and  man- 
ners of  our  ancestors ;  and  can  find,  in  the  pride  of  the  feudal 
lord  and  the  Luxury  of  the  lazy  abbot,  qualities  which  could 
soften  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  distress  of  the  afflicted. 
Her  religious  sentiments  arc  equally  rational  and  just.  We 
shall  select  a  specimen  of  our  author's  cool  judgement. 

*  I  have  ever  warned  you,  my  dear  child,  against  the  illiberality  of 
general  reproach  :  and  the  design  in  these  instances  of"  abuse  is  so  ne- 
farious, that  contempt  seems  too  cold  a  censure  of  such  pitiful  endea- 
vours to  acquire  fame  and  emolument,  by  increasing  the  delirium 
which  induces  people  to  hate  what  is  high,  and  to  despise  what  is  old. 
I  would  advise  ycu  to  read  with  qualifying  considerations  what  even 
our  histories  tell  us  of  the  depravity  of  the  Roman-catholic  clergy  prior 
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to  the  Reformation.  The  narrative?  which  will  fall  under  your  eye  are- 
detailed  by  protestants  ;  and  when  we  consider  how  oppressive  the  hi- 
erarchy of  the  church  of  Rome  was,  and  how  much  the  political  con- 
duct of  its  sons  had  exasperated  the  mind.?  of  the  people,  we  can 
scarcely  wonder,  that,  when  those  people  came  to  discover  by  what,  a 
fraudulent  system  they  had  been  oppressed,  their  resentment  should 
not  be  wholly  confined  to  detecting  the  real  guilt  and  folly  of  popery, 
but  should  frequently  burst  out  in  invectives  against  its  ministers, 
which  were  too  general  to  be  strictly  just.  Most  of  the  first  reformers 
were  men  of  great  sincerity  and  austere  manners ;  their  passions, 
which  seem  to  have  been  naturally  strong,  v/ere  irritated  by  cruel,  un- 
just oppression,  and  heightened  by  that  holy  zeal  for  divine  truth, 
which  prompted  them  to  brave  danger  and  death  in  its  defence.  Al- 
lowing for  the  imperfections  incident  to  human  nature,  we  must  ad- 
mit, that  the  portraits  which  Luther  and  others  exhibit  of  their  oppo- 
nents and  persecutors  are  in  danger  of  being  overcharged. 

'  In  these  more  tranquil  times,  the  reformed  religion  appeals  to  the 
oracles  of  God  in  proof  of  its  pre-eminence,  not  to  the  depravity  of  the 
Roman-catholic  clergy. 

'  Do  not,  however,  think  me  an  apologist  for  the  crimes  that  have 
been  clearly  proved  against  the  religious  of  those  times.  I  shudder  at 
the  dreadful  recital ;  but,  when  we  consider  what  a  numerous  body 
they  then  were,  I  think  candour  obliges  us  to  refrain  from  stigmati- 
zing them  with  universal  odium.  The  doctrine  which  I  would  enforce 
is,  that  as  people  who  have  the  least  temptations  to  vice  are  generally 
most  virtuous,  and  as  those  who  know  a  little  of  their  duty  are  more 
likely  to  practise  it  than  those  who  are  totally  ignorant ;  so  the  recluse 
life  of  the  monk,  and  the  small  share  of  learning  which  he  possessed, 
were  likely  to  make  him  a  better  man  than  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  scenes  of  contention  which  England  then  exhibited,  and  who  knew 
nothing  but  what  they  derived  from  their  spiritual  instructors.  If  the 
monastery  often  "  cozen'd  folly  and  sheltered  fraud,"  a  little  reflec- 
tion, and  attention  to  historical  facts,  must  convince  you,  that  it  still 
more  frequently  sheltered  the  unfortunate,  and  fed  the  hungry.  What 
amiable  pictures  do  travellers  through  thinly-peopled  and  distracted 
countries  often  give  us,  of  the  piety,  benevolence,  resignation,  indus- 
try, and  hospitality  of  some  venerable  fathers,  whose  recluse  convent, 
pitched  upon  a  lofty  precipice,  is  respected  by  conflicting  tribes,  and 
preserves  an  aspect  of  security  against  danger  and  dismay!  We  should 
grow  enamoured  of  the  description,  did  not  some  absurd  tale  of  won- 
der-working relics,  or  some  species  of  imposition  on  the  miserable  ig- 
norant natives  who  live  near  them,  impress  on  our  minds  the  offensive 
ideas  of  the  spiritual  tyranny  and  superstition  of  those  who  yet  retain 
the  only  traces  of  civilized  life  which  these  wilds  exhibit.  And  yet, 
on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  their  legends  and  their  contributions, 
these  fathers  are  a  blessing  to  those  among  whom  they  reside,  teach- 
ing them  the  arts  of  life,  and  accumulating  a  fund  out  of  their  present 
abundance,  to  provide  a  store  for  th<?ir  future  wants. 

'  The  situation  of  England,  during  the  times  that  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  wag  very  similar  to  that  of  the  countries  which  are  above  de- 
scribed ;  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  I  would  infer,  that,  as  human, 
nature,  under  the  same  degree  of  civilization,  generally  presents  the 
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same  aspect,  a  few  instances  (for,  when  so  numerous  a  body  is  impii-' 
cated,  many  hundred  instances  are  but  few)  of  atrocious  guilt,  even 
supported  by  indisputable  evidence,  should  not  induce  a  candid  mind 
to  believe,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  monastic  orders  were  unlike 
what  we  now  find  them  to  be  in  similar  situations  and  circumstances  : 
at  least  the  d'aubingsofdeistical  fiction  are  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  Scorn- 
ing surh  substitutions  of  fact,  let  us  consider  them  as  men  living  in  a 
very  dark  period,  and  let  us  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  try  them  by  the  light 
which  we  now  possess.  It  would  be  uncandid  to  believe,  that  they 
wilfully  supported  popery  while  they  thought  it  to  be  a  most  iniquitous 
perversion  of  divine  truth.  We  have  certain  grounds  for  knowing, 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  learning  to  detect  its  fallacy.  They  took, 
the  matter  upon  trust ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  fraudulent  miracles 
by  which  they  imposed  upon  the  people,  we  know,  that  a  zeal  with- 
out knowledge  is  always  blind.  The  vitiated  principles  of  the  church 
justified  the  inventor  of  these  tricks,  who  was  at  liberty  to  do  evil  if  it 
were  productive  of  future  good.  But,  in  most  instances,  the  propa- 
gators of  these  pious  frauds  were  rather  credulous  dupes,  than  ambi- 
tious impostors.'     Vol.  i.  p.  12/. 

We  have  preferred  a  long  extract  to  numerous  quotations, 
which  would  at  least  present  a  mutilated  figure.  We  mean 
it,  however,  as  a  specimen  only,  and  would  wish  the  reader 
to  peruse  the  whole  entire. 

The  second  volume  relates  chiefly  to  religion ;  and  we  have 
said  that  our  author's  religious  sentiments  are  just  and  ra- 
tional. Perhaps  the  disquisition  on  the  Articles  is  too  exten- 
sive ;  and  that  which  derives  the  authenticity  of  Revelation^ 
from  natural  appearances,  too  short  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  third  volume  relates  to  manners,  to  general  literature., 
and  to  the  new  philosophy.  Mrs.  West's  opinions  on  these 
points  merit  our  commendation.  She  will  excuse  us  for 
differing  from  her  respecting  the  '  conspirdcy''  of  the  Ency- 
clopedists against  religion  ;  and  will  admit,  that  we  cannot 
ccrdinlhj  agree  with  her  remarks  on  reviews  and  reviewers. 
If  reading  this  article  do  not  give  a  little  pang  of  remorse  for 
indiscriminate — avc  were  going  to  add  unjust — .accusation, 
Ave  shall  think  her  heart  more  callous  than  we  should,  from 
her  general  productions,  expect.  We,  leave  the  whole,  how- 
ever, to  her  own  feelings.  Ours,  we  own,  have  been  wound-* 
ed  ;  and  we  may  add,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  that  she 
has — 

-  '  shot  her  arrows  o'er  the  house, 

And  hurt  her  brother.'    x 
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Art.  XIV. — Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America;  com- 
mencing  in  the  Year  1793,  and  ending  in  1797.  With  the 
Author 's  Journals  of  his  two  Voyages  across  the  Atlantic. 
By  William  Priest.     2>vo.     As.    Bddrds.  Johnson.  1802. 

WE  have  been  greatly  amused  with  this  little  work,  though 
we  cannot  promise  our  readers  much  additional  information 
from  the  perusal.  It  is  a  miniature  picture,  or  rather  a 
painting  of  the  Dutch  school,  where  we  find  the  more  fa- 
miliar traits,  that  a  superior  artist  would  have  overlooked  or 
despised.  The  author  has  examined  more  closely  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Americans  and  their  country,  than  former  au- 
thors, and  has  copied  them  with  fidelity.  We  were  enter- 
tained by  the  progressive  history  of  the  settler,  the  splenetic 
Indian,  the  accounts  of  the  fisheries,  &c.  ;  but  Mr.  Priest 
lias  laid  various  authors  under  contribution,  somewhat'  too 
•unreasonably  for  the  bulk  of  the  work.  We  shall  select  a 
specimen  in  his  own  profession,  that  of  a  musician.  It  is  a 
very  entertaining  one. 

'  Prepared  as  I  was  to  hear  something  extraordinary  from  th.cse  ani- 
mals, I  confess  the  first  frog  concert  I  heard  in  America  was  so  much 
beyond  any  thing  I  could  conceive  of  the  powers  of  these  musicians, 
that  I  was  truly  astonished.  Thiu  performance  was  alfresco,  and  took 
place  on  the  night  of  the  16th  instant,  in  a  large  swamp,  where  there 
were  at  least  ten  thousand  performers;  and  I  really  believe  not  two  ex- 
actly in  the  same  pitch,  if  the  octave  can  possibly  admit  of  so  many 
divisions  or  shades  of  semitones.  An  Hibernian  musician,  who,  like 
myself,  was  present  for  the  first  time  at  this  concert  of  antimusic,  ex- 
claimed, "  By  Jasus,  but  they  stop  out  of  tune  to  a  nicety  1" 

'  I  have  been  since  informed  by  an  amateur,  who  resided  many 
years  in  this  country,  and  made  this  species  of  music  his  peculiar  study, 
that  on  these  occasions  the  treble'  is  performed  by  the  tree-frogs,  the 
Smallest  and  most  beautiful  species  ;  they  are  always  of  the  same  co- 
lour as  the  bark  of  the  tree  they  inhabit,  and  their  note  is  not  unlike 
the  chirp  of  a  cricket :  the  next  in  size  are  our  counter  tenors  ;  they 
have  a  note  resembling  the  setting  of  a  saw.  A  still  larger  species 
sing  tenor  ;  and  the  under  part  is  supported  by  the  bull-frogs;  which 
are  as  large  as  a  man's  foot,  and  bellow  out  the  bass  in  a  tone  as  loud 
and  sonorous  as  that  of  the  animal  from  which  they  take  their 
name. 

'  To  an  Englishman  lately  arrived  in  this  country  there  are  other 
phenomena,  equally  curious;  as  fire- Hies,  night-hawks,  &c> ;  but,, 
above  all,  such  tremendous  peals  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning, 
as  can  be  conceived  only  by  those  who  have  been  in  southern  lati- 
tudes. 

'  I  have  often  thought,  if  an  enthusiastic  cockney,  of  weak  nerves, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  the  sound  of  Bow  bell,  could  suddenly  be 
conveyed  from  his  bed,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  laid,  fast  asleep. 
Let  an  American  sw^mp,  he  would,  on  waking,  fancy  himself  in  the 
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infernal  regions:  his  first  sensation  would  be  from  the  stings  of  a  my- 
riad ot  muequitoes  ;  waking  with  the  smart,  his  ears  would  be  assailed 
with  the  horrid  noises  of  the  frogs  ;  on  lifting  up  his  eyes  he  would 
have  a  faint  view  of  the  night-hawks,  Happing  their  ominous  wings 
over  his  devoted  head,  visible  only  from  the  glimmering  light  of  the 
fire-flies,  which  he  would  naturally  conclude  were  sparks  from  the  bot- 
tomless pit.  Nothing  would  be  wanting  at  this  moment  to  complete 
the  illusion,  but  one  of  those  dreadful  explosions  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, so  extravagantly  described  by  Lee,  in  CEdipus.'     p.  49. 
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POLITICS,  &c. 


Art.  1 .5. — Guineas  an  unnecessary  and  expensive  Incumbrance 
on  Commerce;  or,  the  Impolicy  of  repealing,  the- Bank  Re- 
striction Bill  considered.  The  second  Edit  tun.  To  which  is 
added  an  slppendir,  shewing  the  Influence  that  the  Restric- 
tion Bill  has  upon  cur  Foreign  Exchange  and  Commerce. 
8vo.     3s.  6d.     sewed.     Nicol.     1803. 

A  strange  paradox  this  !— Old  rags  better  than  gold  ! — So  revolting 
a  title-page  will,  we  fear,  discourage  the  reading  of  a  very" sensible, 
well-timed,  and  well-written  pamphlet.  That  guineas  are  not  neces- 
sary in  commerce,  is  obvious  from  well-known  fact,  that,  at  the  time 
when  guineas  were  very  plentiful,  there  were  many  commercial  houses 
which  transacted  each  its  concerns,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  hun- 
ched thousand  pounds  a'-year,  without  the  appearance  of  a  hundred 
guineas  in  their  houses.  That  guineas  are  an  incumbrance  in  a  mar- 
ket, may  seem  just  as  good  a  remark,  as  that  ploughs  and  waggons  are 
an  incumbrance  in  a  farm-yard  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  if  every  pay- 
ment in  commerce  were  made  in  solid  gold,  the  disagreeable  effect  of 
such  a  mode  of  transacting  business  would  be  severely  felt  and  com- 
plained of.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  matter  of  any  consequence  what  is 
made  the  representative  of  labour  or  property,  whether  gold,  silver, 
copper,  shells,  or  paper  ;  and,  as  long  as  there  is  a  reciprocity  of  con- 
fidence, whatever  boasts  the  easiest  mpde  of  interchange  has  the  ad- 
vantage, This  confidence  is  the  result  of  '  approved  national  and  in- 
dividual honesty  j'  and,  while  a  nation  is  in  possession  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent character,  the  easiest  mode  of  transacting  business  is  unquesT 
tionably  by  paper.  A  very  small  quantity  of  metal  will  suffice  for  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  the  day ;  and  the  nation  will  be  a  gainer  by 
the  mechanical  employment  of  that  metal,  which  was  before  circu- 
lated merely  as  the  representative  of  property.  These  points  are  dis- 
cussed with  great  strength  of  reasoning  and  perspicuity  uf  language  in 
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the  work  before  us ;  and  the  whole  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
proposition?,  which,  the  more  thev  are  investigated,  will  the  more  forci- 
bly lead  us  to  disregard  the  general  clamours  against  the  use  of  pa- 
per-money. 

*  1st.  That  public  credit  is  not  created  or  upheld  by  metallic  mo- 
ney : — that  specie  is  not  a  symbol  of  public  credit  ;  and  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive incumbrance  on  commerce. 

'  2dly.  That  paper  money  is  a  convenient,  nonexpensive,  and  most 
advantageous  medium,  through  which  public  credit  may  be  circulated, 
with  as  much  security,  as  the  nature  of  commerce  and  public  credit 
can  give. 

*  3d\y.  That  none  of  the  calamities  attributed  by  theorists  to  an  in- 
crease of  bank  notes,  have  been  realized  : — nor  are  they  to  be  feared  as 
long  as  the  grand  foundation  of  public  credit,  namely,  "  honesty  and 
industry,"  remain. 

*  4thly.  That  a  nation  which  possesses  a  public  credit,  capable  of 
circulating  its  commodities  through  the  medium  of  signs,  which  cost 
comparatively  nothing  to  create  and  maintain  them,  enjoys  an  incal- 
culable advantage  over  its  rivals  in  commerce  ;  and  by  its  trade  in  the 
precious  metals,  in  an  uncoined  state,  can  arbitrate  the  exchange  with 
foreign  countries  at  pleasure. 

'  .Othly.  That  the  abuses  of  paper  credit  are  corrigible  ;  and  being 
corrected,  there  can  be  no  excess  of  paper  money,  because  its  quan- 
tum must  be  limited  by  the  wants  of  the  public'     p.  107. 

Hence  it  is  recommended,  not  only  to  continue  the  bank  restriction- 
bill  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  but  to  leave  it  for  ever  op- 
tional to  the  bank  to  pay  in  coin  or  not.  On  the  general  principle, 
wjlk  respect  to  paper-money,  the  writer's  sentiments  appear  to  be  very 
tenable ;  but  whether  this  important  advantage  should  be  given  to 
banking-companies,  without  an  equivalent  to  government,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  admits  of  discussion.  Paper-currency  depends  on  confi- 
dence. Where  there  is  so  great  a  circulation,  as  in  this  country,  be- 
tween the  government  and  almost  every  individual,  as  long  as  go- 
vernment will  take  paper  in  lieu  of  coin,  it  must  retain  its  value;  but, 
as  the  real  value  of  this  paper  rests  with  government,  the  stamping  of 
this  value  seems  to  be  its  peculiar  concern  ;  and  as  the  effigies  01  the 
sovereign  gaye  currency  to  the  guineas,  so  the  mark  of  government 
should  appear  in  all  paper-currency. 

.Art*.  16. — B#nk  Notes.  A  concise  Statement  of  the  Nature 
and  Consequences  of  the  Restriction  of  paying  in  Specie  at 
the  Bank  of  England:  addressed  to  the  Public  in  general; 
and  respectfully  recommended^  in  particular,  to  the  serious 
J^Ueniion  of  the  Members  of  the  new  Parliament.  By  a 
Merchant.     Svo.    la.     Jordan.      1802. 

The  writer  contends  very  properly,  that  the  argument  against  the 
payment  of  notes  at  the  bank,  from  the  nature  of  the  exchange,  is 
without  foundation,  lint  he  feels  himself  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
po  sible  utility  can  result  from  the  bank's  locking  up  a  few  millions  of 
specie,  more  or  less,  in  their  chests.     Hz  may  well,  indeed,  feel  him- 
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self  at  a  lass  ;  and  a  question  naturally  arises,  Whether  the  chests  of 
the  hank  of"  England  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  celebrated  bank  of 
Amsterdam,  and  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious jewels.  The  writer  doos  not  seem  to  have  investigated  the  ge- 
neral  inquiry,  in  the  preceding  article,  whether  a  great  quantity  of 
bullion,  stamped  with  the  king's  image,  be  or  be  not  desirable. 

Art.  17. — The  Picture  of  Parliament;  or,  a  History  of  the 
general  Election  of  1802.  Containing  the  most  remarkable 
Speeches  delivered  on  the  Hustings,  or  otherwise  published; 
the  Navies  of  all  the  Candidates;  the  State  of  the  Poll  at  the 
Close  of  each  Election;  the  Number  of  Voters,  and  the  De- 
cisions if  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Right  of  Election,  in 
each  Borough.  To  which  is  added,  an  alphabetical  List  of 
the  elected  Members,  sewing  as  an  Index  to  the  Work. 
I'imo.     5s.     Boards.     Griffiths.     1802. 

In  what  sense  the  picture  of  the  elections  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment can  be  called  a  picture  of  parliament,  it  would  be  difficult  per- 
haps for  the  editor  of  this  useful  Iktle  work  to  determine  ;  and,  from 
the  speeches  of  candidates  for  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  constituents  of  such  as  are  successful, 
very  imperfect  must  be  the  sketch  of  the  body  which  composes  our  le- 
gislature, How  small  a  portion  of  the  people  exerdse  the  right  of 
choice,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  this  work  ;  and  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  electors  and  candidates,  where  a  seat  has  been  contested,  is  as 
well  given,  as  in  so  short  a  compass  could  be  expected.  During  the 
present  parliament,  it  will  be  a  useful  book  of  reference;  audit  is  well 
calculated  to  convey  necessary  information  to  candidates  at  fwtnre  elec- 
tions. The  work  would  have  been  rendered  still  more  useful,  if  the 
names  of  the  proprietors  of  boroughs  had  been  inserted,  and  the  lead- 
ing interests  in  towns  and  counties  had  been  mentioned. 

RELIGION. 

Art.  18. — A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Armthorpe,  Yorkshire,  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  1802,  being 
the  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Thanksgiving.  By  John 
Wlutchou.se,  Rector  of  Armthorpe,  hie,  4to.  ls.Cd.  Ca~ 
dell  and  Davies.     1802. 

This  sermon  does  credit  to  the  press  at  Doncaster.  From  the  type, 
the  paper,  and  the  margin,  we  imagined  it  to  have  been  printed  by 
order  of  the  house  of  lords,  or,  at  least,  the  lord-mavor  and  common- 
council  of  the  city  of  ^ondon ;  nor  do  its  contents  differ  much,  in  style 
and  matter,  from  some  which  we  have  seen  introduced  by  such  autho- 
rity. We  read  of  the  '  romantic  schemes  of  republicans  and  levellers,' 
and  a  description  of  the  late  war,  which,  however  it  may  be  allowed  to 
be  trua  in  this  island,  will  not  meet  with  equal  approbation  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

'  The  aim  of  the  adversary  was  aggrandisement,  increase  of  terri- 
tory, and  the  erection  of  a  new  form  of  government  upon  the  ruin  of 
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\i]\  others,  which  was  to  be  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world. 
With  us,  the  object  in  view  was  the  preservation  of  our  present  con- 
stitution, of  our  laws  and  liberties  ;  on  one  side,  it  was  a  war  of  do- 
minion and  conquest}  on  the  other,  of  security  and  defence.'     p.  5. 

Philosophy  corner  in  for  its  share. 

c  The  principles  of  the  new  philosophy  were  therefore  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  Christianity.  The  speculations  of  recluse  visiona- 
ries and  metaphysicians  were  to  be  adopted  and  acted  upon,  as  the 
best  means  of  diffusing  more  widely  general  happiness,  and  of  ad- 
vancing the  public  good.  That  gradual  amelioration  in  political  so- 
ciety, which  can  only  be  the  work  of  time,  was  discarded,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  treated  with  derision.'      v.  6. 

This  is  the  vulgar  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  not  considering  that 
the  head  of  this  new  philosophy,  Voltaire,  so  far  from  being  a  re- 
cluse, lived  in  the  midst  of  the  great  world,  and  was  the  companion 
and  correspondent  of  kings  and  princes.  The  termination  of  war  is 
said  to  have  been  '  repeatedly  attempted  by  our  government,  and  equi- 
table terms  proposed  of  mutual  concession  and  accommodation,  but 
which  were  as  often  rejected  with  haughtiness  and  disdain.'  But  were 
not  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  France,  which  were  treated,  in  this 
country,  with  similar  haughtiness  and  disdain  ?  After  discussing  the 
question  of  war,  the  nature  of  our  constitution  becomes  a  subject  of 
panegyric ;  and,  after  much  extraneous  matter,  we  are  at  length 
brought  to  what  ought  to  be  the  main  point  in  every  Christian's  ser- 
mon of  this  description- — the  government  of  God  manifested  in  all 
events  of  iife;  and  we  are  encouraged  to  look  up  to  him,  at  all  times, 
for  support.  We  are  exhorted,  also,  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of 
*  our  free  monarchy  and  pure  religion.'  Now,  if  the  village  or  town 
of  Armthorpe  in  Yorkshire  be  like  most  of  the  villages  and  towns 
with  which  we  arc  acquainted,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  nofonein 
ten  could  understand  the  language  or  subject  of  this  discourse;  and 
the  majority,  we  think,  had  therefore  the  advantage,  since  they  might 
return  to  their  homes,  to  enjoy  their  own  reflexions  on  the  return  of 
peace,  uninfected  with  a  vast  farrago  of  political  speculations.  A 
good  criterion  of  a  sermon,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  might  be 
drawn  from  the  question,  Would  it  give  offence  to  any  Christian 
community  in  the  world  ?  and  is  it  impossible  to  compose  a  sermon  on 
peace,  which  might  be  received  with  equal  satisfaction  by  Christians 
pi  this  island  and  on  the  continent  ? 

Art.  19. — 77/(?  Advantages  of  diffused  Knowledge.  A  Ser- 
mon, ■preached  at  Scarborough,  -August  8;  and  at  Kingston 
upon  Hull,  December  5,  18  >2',  for  the  Benefit  of  .two  Cha- 
rity-Schools, instituted  at  those  respective  Place:;  for  the 
Education  of  the  Children  oj  the  poor.  By  Francis  IVrang- 
ham,  M.A.     4to.  ls.6d.     Mawman,     'lSO'i. 

This  sermon  is,  with  great  propriety,  dedicated  to  the  learned  so- 
ciety of  Trinity-college — for  its  contents  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  the 
majority  of  a  congregation  at  Kingston-upon-Hull.  The  object  of  the 
discourse  is  to  prove  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower 
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classes  will  not  be  injurious  to  society.  The  objections  of  the  bigot  and 
the  skeptic  are  repelled.  *  The  autocrats  of  Turkey  and  of  Russia, 
the  pontiffs  of  Rome  and  the  lamas  of  Thibet,  the  savage  idolaters  of 
of  Brahma  and  Mexitli,  the  savage  auto  da  fes  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  Pierian  spring,  the  Humes  and  the  Voltaires,  the  Raines  and  the 
Volneys,  the  Plantagenets,  the  Hales,  the  Boyles,  the  Lockes,  the 
Newtons,  Eratostratus  and  Ephesus,  the  Nile,  the  Baltic,  American 
gulfs,  and  the  easternmost  extremities  of  Asia,  the  Cooks  and  the 
Nelsons,  the  navy  and  the  British  standard,'  all  generously  co-operate, 
in  the  present  discourse,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  of  the  two 
charity-schools;  and,  if  the  pepple  at  Hull  could  keep  their  purses  shut 
against  such  a  display  of  eloquence  and  learning,  the  superintending  of 
these  schools  must,  in  future,  not  apply  to  scholars  to  preach  their 
charity-sermons. 

Art,  2Q,-~*-Remark$  on  a  Pamphlet  by  Thomas  Kipling, 
J).D.  Dean  of  Peterborough,  entitled  '  The  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  proved  not  to  be  Cahinistic.''  By  Aca^ 
demieus.     8vo.   Is.     Mawman.      1802. 

The  virulence  of  Dr.  Kipling's  pamphlet  was  calculated  to  injure, 
rather  than  support,  the  cause  which  he  undertook  to  defend  ;  and  it 
has  excited  an  antagonist  of  better  temper  and  greater  powers  of  rea-? 
soning.  The  contest,  indeed,  is  of  too  insignificant  a  nature  to  en-> 
gsge  the  attention  of  the  public;  and  to  reconcile  or  contrast  the  thir- 
ty-nine articles  with  the  writings  of  Calvin,  is  a  task  for  which  i'ew 
people  of  the  present  day  w  11  find  either  inclination  or  leisure.  The 
simple  and  plain  question  is — Can  the  articles  be  maintained,  or  can 
they  not,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  the  support  of, 
or  opposition  to,  them,  by  such  an  abusive  bigot  as  Calvin,  being  in 
itself  of  no  importance.  Academicus  has  indicated  several  points,  in 
■which  his  adversary,  by  opposing  Calvin,  has  opposed  the  Scriptures; 
and  he  is  advised,  in  case  of  another  address  to  the  public,  to  attend 
to  the  following  necessary  particulars  :  — 

*  That  to  charge  opponents  with  holding  opinions  which  they  ex- 
pressly disavow,  is  a  violation  of  the  established  rules  of  literary  con-^ 
troversy  ; —  that  to  revile  their  characters  has  no  tendency  either  to  con- 
vince or  to  conciliate  them  ; — that  to  attribute  their  sentiments  or  ac* 
tions  to  mental  derangement  is  not  consistent  with  humanity  or  comr 
mon  decency  ; — and  that  it  is  the  extreme  of  rashness  to  stigmatize 
their  doctrines  as  blasphemous,  without  first  enquiring  whether  they 
are  not  expressly  affirmed  in  the  word  of  God.'     p.  \Vl. 

Art.  21.  —  Christian  Benevolence  enforced;  in  a  Sermon 
•preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Martin',  Leicester^  on 
Sunday,  October  30,  1802.  By  Edward  Thomas  Vaughan, 
M.A.  &°c.  For  the  Benefit  of  a  Female  Asylum,  lately 
established  in  that  Town.     8vo.   Is.     Rivingtons,      1802. 

'  many  persons  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Leicester,  com- 
miserating the  cage  of  poor  girls,  (who,  being  trained  up  in  ignorance 
and  idleness,  and  exposed  in  early  life  to  the  contagion  of  bad  examples, 
are  unfitted  for  any  useful  office  in  society,  and  often  fall  a  prey  to  se- 
duction and  prostitution)  have  opened  an  asylum  fur  them.     The  tic 
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sign  is  to  receive  such,  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  as  appear  to  be 
objects  of  compassion,  to  preserve  them  from  those  evils  to  which  they 
are  peculiarly  liable,  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  principles  of  mora- 
lity and  religion,  and  to  inure  them  to  habits  of  industry  and  cheerful  ^ 
obedience,  by  instructing  and  employing  them  in  every  kind  of  house- 
hold work,  sewing,  getting  up  linen,  &c  which  may  qualify  them  to 
become  good  servant?,  or  to  earn  their  support  in  a  reputable  manner. 
A  house  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  which  twelve  girls  arc 
received,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
matron,  subject  to  the  entire  direction  and  control  of  the  subscribers/ 
r.  5. 

This  benevolent  design  required,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  aid  of  a 
sermon  ;  and  the  charitably-disposed  will  contribute,  in  some  degree, 
to  forward  a  useful  institution,  by  purchasing  this  discourse. 

Art.  22. — A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  JVal- 
sq]l,  in  the  County  of  Stafford ;  at  the  Archdeacon's  Visita- 
tion, August  12,  1802.  By  the  Reverend  Edward  Cooper, 
Rector  of  Bamstall  Ridware,  S£c.  Published  by  Desire  of 
the  Archdeacon,  and  the  Clergy.  8vo.  Is.  Cadell  and 
Davics.      1802. 

A  judicious  discourse  on  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  to  be  attentive  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  on  justification  by  faith  alone  ;  and  to  beware 
of  those  errors  against  which  the  articles  on  that  subject  was  particu- 
larly framed. 

Art.  23.: — Death  by  Sin,  but  Eternal  Life  by  Jesus  Christ, 
exemplified;  in  the  Substance  of  two  Discourses,  delivered 
August  22,  1802,  at  Back  Street  Meeting-House,  Jlorse- 
ly-Down.  By  Henry  Hunt.  Svo.  \s.  No  Bookseller's 
Name.      1802. 

The  subject  is  glorious:  the  sentiments  are  frequently  just  and 
good  :  the  style  is  always,  and  the  matter  sometimes,  adapted  merely 
to  a  methodist  meeting. 

Art.  24. — Misericordia;  or  Compassion  to  the  Sorrows  of  the 
Heart.  By  Robert  Hawker,  D.D.  Kc.  \2mo.  Is.  Wil- 
liams.    1802. 

The  Misericordia  is  an  excellent  institution,  at  Plymouth,  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  strangers.  After  removing  their  corporerd  wants, 
their  spiritual  necessities  are  considered;  and  the  following  addresses 
are  drawn  up,  with  the  view  of  making  them  Christians  of  that  deno- 
mination which  is  generally  termed  metbodistkal. 

Art.  2") .—Illustrations  of  Scriptural  Characters :  from  the 
four  Gospels.     Bu  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhelc.     Svo.  '6s.  sewed. 
Cobbett  and  Morgan.      1802. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  urge  the  attention  of  readers  to  those 
characters  which  infidelity  treats  with  great  caprice  and  wantonness. 
J3y  placing  them  in  a  true  point  of  view,  it  is  hoped  that  those  who 
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have  been  deluded  by  misrepresentation  will  cultivate  a  better  acquain- 
tance with  the  histories  referred  to.  The  illustrations  are  well  drawn., 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  young  people. 

Art.  26. — The  unrivalled  Felicity  of  the  British  Empire.  A 
Sermon  preached  at  Sailers'  Hall,  November  1th,  1802,  at 
the  Commemoration  of  our  great  national  Deliverances,  an- 
nually observed  in  that  Place.  By  the  Reverend  James  Ste- 
ven. Published  at.  the  Request  of  some  of  the  Author's 
Friends.     8vo.    Is.     Ogle.      1802. 

This  happiness  is  proved  by  a  comparison  between  our  own  country 
and  the  Jewish  state.  The  natural  advantages,  the  civil  liberties,  the  reli- 
gious privileges,  and  the  providential  interpositions,  are  displayed, 
which  have  long  been  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  realm.  We 
do  not  wish  to  detract  an  iota  from  such  a  panegyric :  but  some  of  its 
parts  naturally  force  upon  our  recollection  the  Spartan  adage,  on  the 
ease  with  which  ike  praise  of  the  Athenians  may  be  celebrated  at 
Athens. 

AGRICULTUKF. 

Art.  27.- — Letters  and  Papers  on  Agriculture,  Planting,  Kc. 
Selected  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society,  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture, 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  Originally  published 
in  nine  Volumes,  abridged  in  two.  2  Vols.  8vo.  lis.  Boards. 
Robinsons.      1802. 

The  nine  volumes,  originally  published  by  the  Bath  and  West-of- 
England  Society,  are,  in  this  collection,  brought  within  the  shorter 
compass  of  two,  *  not  by  a  partial  selection  of  particular  papers,  but 
by  preserving  the  substance  of  every  one,  rejecting  only  such  parts  of 
each  as  are  uninteresting.'  We  will  not  pretend  to  have  compared 
these  two  with  the  former  nine  volumes,  their  prototypes  ;  but,  so  far 
as  our  recollection  assists  us,  the  most  important  observations  seem  to 
be  retained ;   and  the  present  appears  to  be  a  valuable  abridgement. 

Art.  28. — On  the  Improvement  of  poor  Soils,  read  in  the 
Jlolderness  Agricultural  Society,  June  6,  1796,  in  Answer 
to  the  following  Question;  '  What  is  the  best  Method  of  cul- 
tivating and  improving  poor  Soils,  where  Lime  and- Ma- 
nure cannot  be  had  V  With  an  Appendix  and  Notes.  By 
J.Alderson,  M.  D.     Svo.  2s.     Vernor  and  Hood. 

This  is  an  ingenious  little  essay ;  but  we  cannot  admit  the  author's 
doctrine  in  its  whole  extent.  The  necessity  of  a  union  of  earths  as 
vegetable  food,  because  a  union  is  necessary  for  fluxing  by  heat,  will 
mot  admit  of  an  argument.  That  fences  render  ground  fertile,  by  ob- 
structing the  wind,  and  'shaking'  the  electrical  fluid  from  it,  is  also 
too  fanciful  ;  and  that  alders,  rushes,  and  moss,  produce  iron,  is  not 
supported  by  the  slightest  evidence.  We  have  reason  to  think  that 
calces  of  iron  injure  the  fertility  of  land,  only  when  in  excess.    In  mo- 
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derate  proportions,  they  seem  to  add  to  it. — Some  of  cur  author's 
ideas,-  particularly  respecting  irrigation,  are,  however,  ingenious  and 
just. 

Art.  29. — A  Lecture  introductory  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
the  Theory!  and  Practice  of  kgrkidture,  by  a  Society  of 
practical  Farmers:  delivered  at  the  Agricultural  Institu- 
tion, Spring  Gardens,  on  Tuesday,  February  8,  1803, 
4to.     3s.  6d.     White. 

This  institution  is  not  designed  to  rival  or  interfere  with  other 
agricultural  societies,  or  with  those  of  which  agriculture  is  one  object. 
The  authors  speak,  with  respect,  of  those  patriotic  characters  to  which 
the  science  is  so  much  indebted.  They  think,  however,  perhaps  with 
reason,  that  vhd  voce  communications  may  be  more  impressive  and 
useful  j  and  they  mean,  if  suitably  encouraged,  to  establish  a  depot  for 
the  exhibition  and  communication  of  the  various  implements  and  me- 
chanical improvements  in  the  practice  of  agricultural  operations,  with 
a  library  comprising  every  valuable  publication  on  the  subject. — The 
Introduction  is  clear,  comprehensive,  and  judicious. 

MEDICINE,  &c. 

Art.  30. — A  popular  View  of  the  Structure  and  Economy  of 
the  Human  Body:  interspersed  with  Reflections,  moral, 
practical,  and  miscellaneous ;  including  modern  Discove- 
ries, and  designed  for  general  Information  and  Improve- 
ment. To  which  is  annexed,  an  Explanation  of  Difficult 
Terms.  By  John  Felt  ham.  Vlmo.  Is.  Boards.  Ginger. 
1803. 

We  are  so  often  embarrassed  by  the  half-learned  pretender,  that  we 
are, perhaps,  not  the  most  impartial  critics  of  'popular  '  works.  This, 
before  us,  though  far  too  diffuse,  is,  however,  interesting,  by  the  very- 
happy  manner  in  which  the  descriptions  are  conveyed.  Yet  there  are 
too  many  errors,  owing  to  the  extreme  complaisance  of  the  author, 
who  trusts,  implicitly,  every  writer  who  speaks  with  confidence,  and 
has  been  popular  before  this  publication  commenced. 

The  fiotitispice  is  attractive,  though  very  incorrect  in  point  of 
drawing;  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  attention  of  the  lady,  when  we 
perceive  her  contemplating  the  human  heart.  The  instructor  has  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  but  is  unable  to  draw  the  lady  from  her  study;  and 
she,  indeed,  seems  rather  intent  on  some  object  more  interesting,  of 
which  the  heart  is  only  a  symbol.  While  we  speak  of  this  organ,  w.e 
may  just  mention  a  strange  error  on  this  subject,  where  the.  author 
describes  the  heart  as  roving  through  the  breast,  because,  in  some  situ- 
ations, its  beat  is  not  felt  at  the  usual  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
secured  in  its  situation  with  peculiar  care.  Perhaps  the  picture  may 
have  been  taken  at  this  moment ;  and  the  anxiety  in  the  lady's  looks 
seems  to  show  that  she  fears'  a  heart  may  rove.  The  motto  to  this 
frontispice,  however,  baffles  our  scholarship  :  we  shall  transcribe  it, 
as  an  exercise  for  the  '  seventh  form  b'jys .*'  we  never  went  beyond  the 
sixth. — '  Doctrinal  delecians  animam  increscit.' 
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Art.  31 « — The  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory:  containing, 
1.  The  Elements  of  pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  2.  The 
Materia  Medka  ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  different  Substances 
employed  in  Medicine.  3.  The  pharmaceutical  Preparations' 
and  medicinal  Compositions  of  the  latest  Editions  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias.  Bvo.  9s.  Boards. 
Robinson*. 

While  we  in  vain  wait  for  a  pharmaceutical  treatise,  equally  in- 
teresting and  co-extensive  with  the  later  improvements  in  chemistry, 
we  announce  this  last  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory,  not 
essentially  differing  from  that  of  17.94.  Another  Dispensatory,  from 
the  same  college,  is  also  soon  expected;  and  we  may  then  look  for 
another  edition  of  the  present  work.  Great  bodies,  however,  move 
with  a  dignity  inconsistent  with  rapid  progress  :  they  threaten  long  be- 
fore they  strike. 

But  when  we  speak  of  a  pharmaceutical  treatise,  we  suspect  that  we 
are  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  What  is  called  pharmacy  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  is  a  body  of  doctrines  calculated  for  the  operator,  and  the 
general  principles  of  the  subject.  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  effec's  of  different  menstrua  on  various  bodies,  so 
far  as  they  adapt  them  for  medical  use,  and  the  changes  produced  on 
them,  as  medicines,  by  the  different  processes.  This  is  a  work  of  which 
we  have  no  example  in  our  language,  except  so  far  as  approaches  arc 
made  to  it  in  the  short  imperfect  notes  added  to  each  process.  With 
such  materials  in  our  hands,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  long  without  an 
able  volume  upon  this  subject. 

Art.  32. — Practical  Information  on  the  malignant  Scarlet 
Eever  and  Sore-throat.  In  wJiii  a  a  new  Mode  of  Treat- 
ment is  freely  communicated.  By  E.  Peart,  M.  I).  Sio. 
ls.6d.    Miller.     1802. 

In  the  preface,  Dr.  Peart  enlarges  a  little  on  different  medical  the- 
ories, part ieularly  those  of  Dr.  Cullen,  Dr.  Darwin,  and  Dr.  Brown. 
He  rinds  all  somewhat  embarrassed  with  difficulties,  and,  in  general, 
unsatisfactory.  The  principal  information  contained  in  this  little  work 
is  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  scarlatina  and  malignant  sore-throat.  It 
consists  of  a  drachm  of  volatile  alkali  in  two  ounces  and  half  of  water  : 
the  dose,  two  tea-spoonfuls — the  twentieth  part  of  alkali;  viz.  three 
grains.  On  the  efficacy  of  this  medicir.e'we  shall  make  no  remarks. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  it  was  a  peculiar  epidemic,  and  t;ie  medi- 
cine was  at  first  given  towards  its  decline,  when  medicine  is  some- 
times more  effectual.  It  continued,  however,  to  succeed  ;  and  the 
world  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Peart  for  his  communication.  The 
author  enlarges,  with  some  humour,  on  the  chemical  reasoning  which 
the  fact  will  excite,  to  account  for  the  success- of  the  medicine  :  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  oxygenated  remedies,  will  still  remain 
uncertain.  We  may,  however,  ask  the  author,  whether  one  circum- 
stance may  not  be  properly  taken  into  consideration  ;  viz,  the  com- 
parative facility  with  which  the  oxygen  may  be  separated  from  the 
different  substances,  in  combination  with  which  it  is  exhibited. 
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Art.  33. — An  Account  of  the  Discovery  and  Operation  of  a 
new  Medicine  for  Gout.     Svo.  -is.  sewed.     Johnson. 

We  are  not  fond  of  specifics  ;  nor  do  we  implicitly  trust  to  reme- 
dies kept  as  secrets.  Yet  the  gout  is  a  disorder,  notwithstanding  its 
mime  nartyrs,  so  little  understood  even  at  this  time,  that  we  can- 

not say  a  cure'  will  be  impossible.  We  are,  however,  strongly  in- 
clined still  to  doubt,  especially  as  some  trials  which  we  have  witness- 
ed, though  not  steady  or  sufficiently  continued,,  have  not  supported 
the  pretensions  here  brought  forward. 

The  present  medicine  does  not,  however,  rank  with  quack  alcana. 
One  physician,  Dr.  Beddoes,  knows  the  fruit  from  which  it  is  pre- 
pared— for  the  remedy  is  a  vegetable,  and  uncompounded.  Others 
are  entrusted  with  it  ;  and  men  of  science,  in  whose  hands  it  has  beea 
placed,  speak  of  it  with  commendation.  The  author,  too,  wishes 
only  to  establish  its  utility,  and  is  then  willing  to  resign  the  sedret,  oa 
receiving  a  proper  reward.  Should  it  prove  successful,  he  deserves  a 
very  considerable  one. 

COW  POX. 

Art.  34. — A  Treatise  on  the  Cow-Pox;  containing  an  Enu- 
meration of  the  principal  Facts  in  the  History  of  that  Dis- 
ease ;  the  Method  of  communicating  the  Infection  by  Inocu- 
lation; and  the  Means  of  distinguishing  between  the  genu- 
ine and  spurious  Cow-Po.v.  Illustrated  by  Plates.  By 
George  Bell,  Surgeon.  Vlnw.  '6s.  Bound.  Longman 
and  llees.      1S02. 

This  is  a  very  perspicuous  and  judicious  account  of  what  is  hitherto 
known  on  the  subject  of  the  cow-pox.  Mr.  G.  Bell,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bell  of  Edinburgh,  engages  at  some  length  in  the  subject, 
and  trusts,  perhaps  a  little  too  indiscriminately,  what  his  predecessors 
have  advanced.  We  chiefly  allude  to  Dr.  Loy:s  Experiments  on  the 
Effects  of  the  Matter  of  the  Grease  producing  the  Cow-pox,  and  what 
has  been  called  the  '  spurious  disease.'  On  the  former,  we  have  suffi- 
ciently enlarged  :  and  on  the  latter  subject  we  would  only  remark, 
that  we  wish  the  language  to  be  altered.  It  is  either  the  cow-pox,  or 
not  :  the  distinction  should  be  accurately  attended  to,  and,  as  our 
author  remarks,  the  vaccine  pustule  observed  daily.  It  it  be  not  the 
vaccina  in  every  period,  with  its  progressive  regular  changes,  it  is 
nothing.  The  same  has  been  noticed  of  small-pox,  and  does  not  mi- 
litate against  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  disease. 

Art.  33. — Practical  Observations  on  Vaccination:  or  Inocula- 
tion for  the  Cow-Pock.  By  John  Redman  Core,  M.I).  tic. 
Embellished -with  a  coloured  Engraving ,  representing  a  com- 
parative View  of  the  various  Stages  of  the  Vaccine  and  Small- 
Pox.     &vo.     4s.      Philadelphia.     1802. 

This  is  the  first  work  on  vaccina  that  we  have  seen  from  the  new 
World.  The  disease  appears  there  nearly  as  in  Europe;  but  we  think 
the  fever  seems  a  little  longer,  and  sometimes  more  severe.  Dr. 
C'oxe  considers  the  subject  with  great  propriety,  though  perhaps 
with  a  little  too  much  prolixity  and  minuteness  of  remark.  His  #b- 
tervationB;  however,  are  judicious  and  instructive. 
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EDUCATION. 

Art.  36. — Juvenile  Biography:  or,  Lives  of  celebrated  Chil- 
dren. Inculcating  Virtue  by  eminent  Examples  from  real 
Life.  To  which  are  added  Moral  Reflections ,  addressed  to 
the  Youth  of  both  Screes.  By  Mr.  Josse,  Professor  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  Languages.    \2mo.  6s.  sewed.   Dulau* 

The  number  of  wonderful  children  in  France  exceeds  very  much 
what  we  meet  with  in  England,  where  early  years  are  still  regarded 
as  adapJed  more  for  air  and  exercise  than  sedentary  occupations. 
Locke  and  Newton  are  said  not  to  have  displayed  any  extraordinary 
talents  till  they  had  passed  their  twelfth  year;  and,  what  is  learned  be- 
fore seven  years  of  age  by  way  of  study,  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
duration.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  do  not  wish  parents  to  attempt  to 
make  prodigies  of  their  children  too  soon  in  life,  their  education  is 
not  to  be  neglected;  and  this  work  will  show  what  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of  producing  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence.  It  is  not  so 
much  to  be  read  by  the  young  as  by  their  parents,  to  whom  it  will  af- 
ford a  great  fund  of  amusement. 

Art.  37. — The  Parlour  Teacher.     \<2mo.  6d.     Darton  and 

Harvey. 
Art.  38.— T7te  Post  Boy.     Vlmo.  Gd.     Darton  and  Harvey. 

Two  little  ABC  books,  with  suitable  engravings. 

Art.  39. — Parental  Education;  or,  Domestic  Lessons:  a 
Miscellany,  intended  for  Youth.  Bj/  E.  A.  Kendal,  Esq. 
\2mo.  4s.  Bound.     Hurst.      1803. 

We  agree  with  our  author  in  his  ideas  of  the  superior  abilities  dis- 
played in  modern  books  of  amusement,  for  the  young,  over  those  of 
former  years.  Yet  a  great  many  of  these  enlightened  volumes  ought 
to  be  discountenanced,  if  not  despised,  by  all  those  who  profess  the 
religion  established  in  this  kingdom.  Their  writers  have  too  much 
philosophy  to  mention  the  Christian  system.  What  a  debt  would 
they  have  laid  on  their  fellow-citizens,  if,  while  they  rejected  the  su- 
perstition of  earlier  authors  in  this  class,  and  supplied  its  place  uith 
useful  knowledge,  they  had  retained  that  divine  institution,  compared 
with  which  their  own  imaginations  are  but  the  dream  of  a  sick  brain ! 
Mr.  Kendal  speaks  very  decorously  of  truth  and  -virtue:-  so  did  the 
stoics  :  but  he  talks  no  more  than  they  did  of  the  God  ot  Christians. 
As  their  histories  are,  both  of  them,  pretty  ancient,  we  see  not  why 
one  of  them  should  be  supposed  to  describe  a  real  person,  move  than 
the  other:  how  then  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  a  chapter  'On  the 
loigiveness  of  Injuries,'  great  mention  is  made  of  Dion  of  Syracuse, 
and  not  a  word  said  of  the  vastly  superior  example  ot  Jesu»  ot  Naza- 
reth? 

Art.  4:0.— A  Key  to  Chambaud's  Exercises  :  being  a  correct 

Translation  of  the  various  Ext  raises  contained  in  that  Book. 

By  E.  J.  Toisin.     \lmo.  3s.    Bound.   Longman  and  Bees. 

lftOS. 

How  the  translator  can  call  this  '  A  Key  to  Chambaud,'  we  cannot 
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conceive.  A  man  who  should  see  the  books  together,  without  know- 
ing the  order  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  printed,  might  as  well  term 
the  volume  '  A  Key  to  M.  Voisin.'  All  that  we  see  in  this  produc- 
tion convinces  us  that  it  is  worse  than  useless j  for  it  will  either  enable 
an  unqualified  person  to  pretend  to  teach  by  Chambaud's  Exercises, 
or  it  v/ill  enable  an  idle  boy  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  a  good  master. 

Art.  41. — Elements  of  French  Grammar,  more  especially  de- 
signed for  the  Use  of  the  Gentlemen  Cadets  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  By  Lewis  Catty.  \2mo. 
3s.  Bound.     Johnson.      1802. 

Of  Mr.  Catty's  abilities,  as  a  teacher,  we  certainly  ought  to  think 
highly,  because  he  is  retained  in  that  capacity  at  the  Woolwich  Aca- 
demy:  but  we  see  no  signs  of  superiority  in  his  grammar  over  those 
that  are  already  in  use.  In  our  opinion,  Chambaud's  was  the  best  di- 
vision of  the  tenses,  because  the  most  simple.  Mr.  Catty's  indicative 
mode  has  a  present,  a  preta-imperfect,  two  preterites,  one  anterior, 
one  preter -pluperfect,  two  futures,  and  two  conditionals.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  reduction  of  the  parts  of  speech  to  eight,  by  throwing  the 
noun  and  adnoun,  the  verb  and  participle  together,  is  an  equivalent 
for  this  excessive  prolixity. 

Art.  42. — Maternal  Instruction,  or,  Family  Conversations, 
on  moral  and  entertaining  Subjects,  interspersed  with  Hi- 
story, Biography,  and  original  Stories.  Designed  for  the 
Pa~usal  of  Youth.  By  Elizabeth  Helme.  2  Vols.  X2mo. 
6s.  Boards.     Longman  and  Rces. 

Mrs.  Helme  has,  in  this  work,  made  a  very  pleasing  addition  to  the 
juvenile  library.  The  conversations  are  desultory,  but  selected  with 
much  judgement.  Every  child  must  be  amused  by  reading  them  ;  and 
to  be  improved,  we  think,  he  cannot  fail. 

POETRY,  f 

Art.  43. — The  Infidel  and  Christian  Philosophers:  or,  th& 
last  Hours  of  Voltaire  and  Addison  contrasted.  A  Poem. 
Mo.     \s.     Vcrnor  and  Hood.     1802. 

4  See  where,  encircled  by  his  atheist  train, 
A  wretched  prey  to  agonizing  pain, 
Upon  his  death-bed  lies,  in  deep  despair, 
The  celebrated,  witty,  gay  Voltaire  ! 
A  man  to  each  succeeding  sceptic  dear  ; 
Whose  arts  they  follow,  and  whose  name  revere  ! 
He  who  first  gave  their  darling  project  birth, 
Of  rooting  out  religion  from  the  earth  ; 
And,  vain  of  praise  by  fawning  flatt'rers  giv'n, 
Dar'd  hurl  defiance  in  the  face  of  Heav'n. 
With  specious  talents  curs'd,  in  quest  of  fame, 
Lur'd  by  th'  attraction  of  a  guilty  name, 
He  those  endowments  'gainst  the  donor  turn'd  ; 
And  with  infuriate  zeal  and  ardour  burn'd, 
Crit.Rev.  Vol.  37.  April,  1803.  2  K     . 
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Ecach  vestige  of  the  Gospel  to  efface, 

And  crush  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race. 

Long  time,  a  stranger  to  remorse  or  fear, 

He  ran  uncheck'd  his  blasphemous  career ; 

Beyond  conception  saw  his  schemes  succeed, 

And  inly  triumph'd  in  the  impious  deed. 

Ev'n  then,  when,  near  the  summit  of  desire, 

He  fear'd  with  joy  excessive  to  expire, 

Grown  grey  with  age,  and  harden'd  in  his  crimes,, 

(Example  terrible  to  future  times  I) 

Sudden  he  sinks  beneath  th'  avenging  rod 

Of  a  much-injur'd  long-forbearing  God. 

The  season  destin'd  For  probation  fled, 

Condemn 'd  to  feel  ere  number'd  with  the  dead, 

(Immers'd  in  anguish,  hopeless  of  a  cure) 

Some  portion  of  those  pains  the  damn'd  endure.'     p.  8. 

These  are  tolerable  rhymes.  The  author  is,  indeed,  a  better  rhymer 
than  reasoner ;  for  he  implicitly  believes  the  Jesuitical  tales  of  the  abbe 
Earruel.  We  are  always  sorry  to  see  a  good  cause  defended  by  weak 
arguments.  What  could  the  gentleman,  who  proves  the  advantages 
of  Christianity  by  the  fears  of  the  delirious  Voltaire  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Addison,  reply,  if  some  Scotch  materialist  were  to  rest  a  de- 
fence of  atheism  upon  the  calmness  of  Hume  at  his  death  ? 

AilT.44,- — Poems  by  the  late  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews.  Dedi- 
cated, hi)  Permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  Fitz~ 
•William.     Svo.  5s.     Boards.     Rivingtons.      1302. 

'  How  sweet  among  the  woodland  scenes  to  rove, 

When  dew-gem'd  trees  their  budding  charms  display, 
And  listen  to  the  thrilling  voice  of  love, 

That  floats  melodious  on  the  breath  of  May. 
To  mark  the  bursting  germ,  the  infant  How*r, 

Catch  the  health-giving  breeze  of  early  dawn, 
Mark  the  bright  tints  of  morn's  empurpled  hour, 

And  stray  delighted  o'er  the  spangled  lawn. 
O !  these  arc  scenes  that  wake  th'  approving  thought. 

That  bid  reflection  soar  on  eagle-wins  ! 
With  conscious  worth,  with  sense,  and  feeling  fraught, 

All  that  e'er  peace  can  give  and  mem'ry  bring. 
Such  were  the  joys,  in  life's  fair  morn  I  knew, 
When  every  thought  was  bliss,  and  every  hope  was  new.'  P.  £}, 

There  are  poems  of  considerable  merit  in  this  volume:  but  the  au- 
thoress is  now  no  more. 

Art.  45. — Floribelle ;  or,  the  Tale  of  the  Foreste,  a  Ballad, 
In  four  Parts.  In  Imitation  of  the  ancient  Style.  4  to. 
is.  6d.     Kirby.      1S03. 

The  author  of  these  rhymes  imitates  our  old  ballads,  by  the  frequent 
use  of  repetitions,  and  by  adding  a  final  e  to  most  of  his  words.  The 
story  is  clumsily  contrived,  and  badly  versified. 
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*  The  ladye  scream'd the  youth  was  fainte— — 

Who  can  the  sequel  telle  ? 
'Tis  needlesse  for  the  Muse  to  painte,- 


-Indeede  she  cannot  welle.'     p. 


Art.  46. — Rhyme  and  Reason ;  short  and  original  Poems.  2>vo. 
As.     Boards.     Blacks  and  Parry.     1803. 

•  Lest  the  ungentle  reader  should  think  the  author  of  the  following 
poems  too  arrogant  in  assuming  a  claim  to  "  reason  "  in  his  rhymes^ 
it  may  be  necessary  to  state  the  writer's  own  ideas  on  the  subject  : — ■ 
By  annexing  the  term  reason,  he  presumes  to  say,  that  he  has  endea* 
voured  to  put  some  meaning  into  his  verses  ;  whether  it  be  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  candid  critic  alone. 
The  writer  is  not  without  hope  that  his  gentle  readers  who  are  conver- 
sant with  modern  poetry  (as  it  is  termed  most  courteously)  will  thank 
him  for  his  attempt  to  combine  rhyme  and  reason,  on  the  score  of  no- 
velty. The  author  declares  openly  to  critics  of  all  descriptions,  that 
he  is  not  so  courteous  to  himself  as  to  think  that  his  poems  have  the 
smallest  claim  to  the  title  of  poetry.  With  respect  to  the  familiarity 
of  his  style,  the  author  deems  no  apology  necessary,  as  slip-shod 
Muses,  and  other  ladies  en  deshabille,  or,  in  plain  English,  half-dressed, 
are  at  present  the  fashion  or  rage.'     r.  v. 

These  poems  are  the  trifles  of  a  man  of  talents. 

'  The  Poetical  Mistress. 

'  My  Chloe  has  immortal  charms 

Which  time  and  death  defy  j 
Of  ivory  are  both  her  arms, 

And  a  diamond  is  each  eye : 

'  Her  hair  of  ebony  is  made, 

Each  lock  so  strong  and  big, 
That  not  e'en  fashion  will  persuade 

My  nymph  to  wear  a  wig  : 

*  Her  bosom,  all  so  fair  and  round, 

Is  made  of  alabaster  ; 
So  no  good  reason  can  be  found 

To  say  it  will  not  last  her. 

'  The  face  of  this  enchanting  maid 

Is  one  bright  damask  rose, 
And  when  it  on  her  cheeks  shall  fade 

'Twill  flourish  on  her  nose! 

'  For  beauty  equal  and  for  fame, 

Her  praise  I'll  still  rehearse; 
Whose  charms  are  lasting"  as  my  flame, 

And  deathless  as  my  verse.'     p.  54. 


'  On  Chloe's  Reserve. 

J  Let  Chloc  put  on  her  imperious  frown  ; 

Or,  what  is  worse,  resume  her  treacherous  smiles, 
2K2 
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I  care  not,  I  am  posting  up  to  town, 
Saddle  my  horse — 'tis  only  fifty  miles. 

'  Some  swains,  indeed,  would  hang  themselves  on  willows, 
Or  plunge  their  noddles  into  streams  so  cold  ; 

I  hate  fresh  water  and  salt  water  billows — 

Pho,  these  are  boyish  tricks,  and  I'm  too  old  ! 

'  Chloe  would  wed  me  did  she  think  I  had  wealth — 
Chloe  is  deep,  perhaps,  but  I  am  deeper  ; 

I'll  walk  the  Mall,  and  woo  some  lass  by  stealth, 

And  buy  as  pure  good  love,  and  so  much  cheaper  !'    p.  S©. 


*  To  my  Family  Harpsichord. 

4  Sweet  emblem,  well  thy  various  notes  pourtray 

The  chequer'd  ca:es  of  my  domestic  day, 

In  the  rough  rumbling  cadence  of  thy  base 

My  butcher's  and  my  brewer's  voice  I  trace : 

When  shriller  sounds  arise  upon  mine  ear 

My  wife's  melodious  pipe  I  seem  to  hear; 

When  to  her  maids  she  speaks  her  sov'reign  will, 

Or  curtain  lectures  tell  it  plainer  still, 

Those  strains  again  —  ah,  no  !   they  higher  soar — 

Some  cordials,  John  ;   and  shut  the  nurs'ry  door. 

Thus,  with  my  duns,  my  children,  and  my  wife, 

I  play  the  treble  and  the  bass  of  life  : 

Blest  instrument,  thy  notes  and  mine  are  one, 

Save  your's  have  stops,  and  mine,  alas  !   have  none  !'   p.  82. 

This  author  evidently  knows  what  a  sonnet  should  be,  and  should 
not  have  classed  poems  of  twelve  and  sixteen  lines  under  that  title. 
We  may  add,  that,  to  abuse  Peter  Pindar,  is  not  very  decent  in  a  man 
who  has  thought  proper  to  imitate  him. 

Art.  47. — Love:  an  Allegory.  To  which  are  added  several 
Poems  and  Translations.  By  James  Lawrence.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
Faulder.     1S02. 

A  translation  of  this  poem,  Mr.  Lawrence  tells  us,  met  with  the 
most  flattering  success  in  Germany.  We  trust  it  is  less  likely  to  please 
in  England.  The  world,  it  seems,  was  very  virtuous  and  very  happy,  as 
long  as  it  was  governed  by  Religion,  and  as  Religion  remained  on  good 
terms  with  Love  ;  but  its  miseries  began  when  Superstition  introduced 
Chastity,  and  delivered  Love  into  the  custody  of  the  jailor  Hymen. 

The  translation  of  Mathison's  beautiful  ode  is  but  poorly  executed. 
This  poet,  indeed,  has,  of  all  the  German  writers,  been  the  most  un- 
fortunate in  his  translator,  except  Goethe,  whose  Herman  and  Doro- 
thea was  utterly  ruined  by  its  execrable  version.  The  '  Poet's  Consola- 
tion' paraphrases  a  thought  which  has  been  expressed  by  Waller  in 
his  happiest  manner.     The  best  thing  in  the  volume  is  this 

'  As  gay  lord  Edward  in  a  lively  freak 
Kissed  antient  Margaret,  for  the  dame  was  kind, 
He  found,  although  the  rose  had  left  her  cheek, 
The  thorn  upon  her  chin  remain  behind.'     p.  4<>. 
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DRAMA. 

Art.  48. — The  Fall  of  Carthage.  A  Tragedy.  First  present- 
ed at  tfie  Theatre,  Whitby.  With  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions.    By  William  Watkins.     Svo.  2s.  6d.    Law.  1802. 

This  tragedy  is  upon  a  noble  story.  The  blank-verse  is  tolerably 
constructed,  and  its  faults  only  such  as  are  common  to  all  indifferent 
tragedies  ;  but  sins  of  omission  are  as  deadly  in  poetry  as  in  religion ; 
and  this  drama  must  be  condemned  under  the  statute  against  me- 
diocrity. 

Art.  49. — Joseph.     A  sacred  Drama.     By  W.  T.  Procter. 
Svo.      Is.  6d.     No  Bookseller's  Name.      1S02. 

Mr.  Procter  has  unfortunately  supposed,  that  to  arrange  ten  sylla- 
bles in  a  line  is  to  write  blank-verse. 

'  Call  my  steward  to  attend  them.     Faithful  ! 

[Enter  Faithful. 
Go  'tend  those  weary'd  travelers.     They  come  from 
Canaan's  far  distant  clime  :  but  not  so  far 
As  to  "scape  th'  universal  famine — Ah  ! 
No.     It  rages,  by  divine  command,  thro* 
Many  a  fated  country.     Oar's  is  the 
Storehouse  of  supplies — the  favour'd  spot  of 
Heav'n's  all  fructifying  smile — decreed,  in 
God's  high  council,  the  repository 
Exhaustless,  of  provision  bounteous, 
Yv  nich  he  has  made  to  save  a  famish'd  world 
From  starving  ;  and  the  craving  appetite,    . 
By  pinching  hunger  ravenous  made,  to 
Satisfy.     See  yonder,  Faithful,  they  creep 
With  feeble  step  ;  with  dilhculty  my 
Door  they'll  reach.'     p.  8. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  50. — Romance  of  the  Pyrenees.     4  Vols.     \2mo.     18s, 
Boards.    Robinsons.      1802. 

Whatever  has  been  invented  to  perplex,  astonish,  and  terrify,  sinks 
into  a  tame  and  insipid  narrative,  when  compared  with  the  descrip- 
tions before  us.  It  is  attempted,  however,  in  the  last  volume,  to  re- 
duce, the  whole  to  probability,  to  easy  contrivances,  and  artificial 
means  of  exciting  terror.  The  management  we  cannot  highly  ap- 
prove ;  the  first  part  is  too  much  heightened  ;  and  it  fails  of  its  effect. 
by  the  too  strong  working  of  the  engine.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  pain 
ceases,  and  agony  is  lost  in  stupefaction.  In  the  concluding  volume, 
the  tale  is  again  told  to  explain  the  contrivance,  and  it  palls  upon  the 
sense.  Numerous  improbabilities  also,  which  are  not  cleared,  contri- 
bute to  disgust  us.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  work  of  no  common  artist. 
Much  knowledge,  in  different  departments  of  science,  occasionally 
eccurs ;    but  management,  perhaps  experience,  is  requisite  to  bring 
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his  powers  to  their  proper  exertion,  without  which,  the  effect  must 
necessarily  fail. 

Art.  51. — Nothing  New.,  a  Novel,  in  which  is  drawn  charac- 
teristic Sketches  from  modern  and  fashionable  Life.  3  Vols. 
\2rno.     10s.  6d.     Boards.     Booth.     1802. 

'  Ex  pede  Herculem. ' The  language,  through   the  whole,  is 

equally  incorrect,  and  the  incidents  most  strange  and  improbable. 
They  may  be  drawn  from  modern  and  fashionable  life ;  but  it  is  a  life 
of  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Art.  5 2. — Eccentric  Philanthropic,  a  Novel.     2  Vols.  \2mo. 
105.  6d.     Boards.     Booth.     1802. 

A  scion  from  the  German  stock,  and  as  stupid  and  improbable  as 
any  of  those  productions  which  we  have  hitherto  imported  from  that 
country.  The  hero  is  at  once  a  libertine  and  a  man  of  honour — prime- 
minister  to  three  or  four  monarchs,  not  in  succession,  but  of  different 
kingdoms — a  natural  philosopher,  acting  the  conjurer — the  man  of 
science  without  study,  of  business  without  application.  The  work  is 
decidedly  a  translation,  and-far  from  a  correct  one.  We  often  catch 
the  original  word  through  the  author's  blunders. 

Art.  53. — Celina,  or  Tale  of  Mystery,  by  Dwray-Dumenil. 
4  Vols.  l2mo.     16s.    Boards.     Lane.      1S03. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  are  professedly  translated  from 
the  French  novel  which  furnished  Mr.  Holcroft  with  his  celebrated 
melo-drama,  The  Tale  of  Mystery.  The  last  two  are  imitations  only, 
and  somewhat  faint.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  highly  interesting, 
though  the  villanons  conduct  of  the  Trequelins  renders  it,  occasionally, 
painful;  and  we  suspect  that  such  *ales  of  villany  may  sometimes  sug- 
gest, rather  than  deter  from  crimes.  The  denouement  is  managed  with 
peculiar  dexterity. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  54. — Part  the  First,  of  an  Address  to  the  Public,  from 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  instituted,  in  Lon- 
don, 1802.  Setting  forth,  with  a  List  of  the  Members,  the 
Utility  and  Necessity  of  such  an  Institution,  and  its  Claim  to 
public  Support.     8vo.     2s.     Spragg.     1803. 

We  have  read  this  calm,  persuasive,  and  dispassionate,  Address 
with  great  satisfaction.  The  author's  views  are  clear,  judicious,  and 
discriminated  ;  and  the  whole  plan  merits  very  considerable  commen- 
dation.    We  cannot  doubt'of  its  meeting  with  encouragement. 

Art.  55. — Fun  for  every  Day  in  the  Tear,  or  Food  for  all  Pa- 
lates, a  choice  Collation  of  the.  best  Jests  and  Witticisms, 
\2mo.     3s.  6d.     Boards.     Hurst. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  this  long  bill  of-fare  will  be  found  uni- 
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form  and  equal  through  the  whole  year:  if,  however,  the  fuod  on  some 
of  the  days  be  but  dry  and  maigre,  yet  very  frequently  the  dishes  have 
a  deal  of  gout  and  seasoning  in  ihem. 

Art.  56. — British  Liberty;  or,  Sketches,  critical  and  demon 
strative,  of  the  State  ofJZngh'sh  Subjects.  To  which  arc  an- 
nexed, summary  Remarks  on  Revolution,  High  Treason, 
and  Trial  by  Jury..  Addressed  to  the  People  of  England 
generally,  and  to  the  Soldiers  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Re- 
giments of  Foot-Guards,  Mc.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
an  interesting  Extract  from  a  public  Print,  and  brief  Ob- 
servations on  the  presumptive  Existence  of  a  dangerous  So- 
ciety.    By  Amicus  Pat  rise.     \2mo.  6d.     Neil.      180.3. 

How  Mr.  Amicus  Patrice  came  to  adopt  the  epithets  of  critical  and 
demonstrative  for  his  sketches,  we  know  not ;  for  certainly  there  is  no- 
thing in  them  examined  with  any  sort  of  critical  skill,  nor  any  thing 
demonstrated  that  all  the  world  did  not  know  before.  The  author  says 
that  no  country  but  our  own  can  boast  a  Greenwich  or  a  Chelsea-Ho- 
spital. So  far  as  names  go,  he  is  right.  We  shall  take  no  trouble  to 
go  to  any  other  part  of  the  continent  to  refute  him,  until  he  has  demon- 
strated to  us  that  •  the  Hospital  of  Invalids '  is  not  in  existence  at 
Paris. 

'  Ever  vain  and  useless  will  be  the  attempts  of  disaffected  persons, 
if  there  be  any  such  now,  to  excite  rebellion  in  this  country.  The 
immense  majority  of  loyal,  patriotic,  and  well  affected  people,  con- 
tent with  the  laws  which  protect'  them,  will  at  any  period  declare 
themselves  against  all  insurgents,  in  defence  of  their  king,  constitu- 
tion, lives,  and  properties.'     v.  15. 

We  did  not  think,  on  opening  these  Sketches,  that  the  writer  had 
sufficient  discernment  to  make  this  obvious  remark  ;  but,  as  he  has,  it 
is  a  pity  he  did  not  save  his  money  instead  of  spending  it  to  print  a 
book  both  ridiculous  and  unnecessary. 

Art.  57. — Gradtis  ad  Cantabrigiam:  or,  a  Dictionary  of 
Terms,  academical  and  colloquial,  or  Cant,  which  are  used 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  a  Variety  of  cu- 
rious and  entertaining  Illustrations.  Svo.  3s.  Richard- 
son.    180:). 

'  In  a  fluctuating  body  like  the  university,  the  age  of  words  is  of  a 
much  shorter  duration  than  in  other  places ;  and,  useful  as  this  Gradus 
may  be,  it  cannot,  at  the  utmost,  serve  nine  years — that  is  to  say, 
three  generations  of  gownsmen..  This  will  not  displease  the  editor, 
who,  in  collecting  materials  for  his  future  work,  might  insert  a  little 
more  of  the  current  wit  of  the  university  ;  unless,  with  the  promotion 
of  its  celebrated  epigrammatist  to  high  magisterial  dignity,  that  arti- 
cle ceases  to  be  current,  and  is  not  admitted  within  the  regions  of 
Golgotha. 
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Art.  5S. — A  Collection  of  Papers  intended  to  promote  an  In- 
stitution for  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Infections  Fevers, 
in  Newcastle  and  other  populous  Towns,  together  with  the 
Communications  of  the  most  eminent  Physicians,  relative  to 
the  Safety  and  Importance  of  annexing  Fever-JVards  to  the 
Newcastle  and  other  Infirmaries.  Parts  I.  and  II.  1 2 mo. 
Cs.  Boards.     Murray  and  Highley. 

This  subject  has  often  occurred  to  us,  and  the  attempt  has  claimed 
our  highest  approbation.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  the  unremitted 
attention  paid  to  it,  and  wish  this  benevolent  plan  every  success.  The 
minute  details  prevent  our  enlarging  further  on  it. 

Art.  59. — A  Meteorological  Journal  for  the  Year  1S02.    By 
William  Bent.     Svo.  2s.     Bent. 

Mr.  Bent  continueshis  useful  observations,  and  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  compare  his  observations  with  those  of  other  meteorologists.  In  the 
year  1802,  the  greatest  height  of  the  barometer  wa3,  in  January,  i//z. 
30.66,  and  the  least,  28.79  in  November  :  the  mean,  30.0:5.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer  was  from  79°  to  26°  :  the  mean  5 \  .2.  The 
mean  heat  of  April  50.9-  The  hygrometer  was  from  69  to  35  :  the 
mean  54°.  The  rain  only  15.12  inches,  of  which  3.0-1  fell  in  July, 
and  only  .23  in  January. 

Art.  60. — A  general  introductory  Discourse  delivered  l^ucs~ 
day,  Nov.  16,  1802,  on  the  Objects,  Advantages,  and  in- 
tended Plan  of  the  new  Institution  for  public  Lectures  on 
natural  Philosophy,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  By  William 
Turner,  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Newcastle,  and  Lecturer  in  the  new  Insti- 
tution.    Svo.     Is.     Johnson.      1802. 

The  introduction  is,  on  the  whole,  judicious,  and  '  the  advantages' 
well  detailed  3  yet  we  think  the  plan  too  extensive  for  amateurs;  and 
such  only  can  be  expected  in  a  provincial  town.  A  list  of  donations 
and  subscriptions  is  annexed,  which  we  wished  to  have  seen  more  ex- 
tensive. 


*#*  In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  we  beg  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  continuation  of  the  Criticism  on  the  Grenville 
Homer  will  be  given  in  our  next  Number. 
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Art.  I. — Hifloire  des  Mathematique$>  &V. 

Hijlory  of  the  Mathematics.     By  J.  E.  Montucla.    (Continued 
from  Vol.  XXXPU  P-  494- J 

THE  invention  and  conilruction  of  logarithms  having  been 
treated  in  the  firft  two  volumes  of  this  hiftory,  fo  far  as  they 
were  brought  towards  perfection  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
M.  Montucla,  in  the  volume  before  us,  deicribes  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  or 
eighteenth  century,  by  Sherwin,  Gardiner,  Lalande,  Schulze, 
Vega,  Hutton,  Taylor,  Callet,  &c.  Among  many  others,  we 
here  find  the  following  curious  article  :  *  A  particular  anecdote, 
which  we  learn  from  the  preface  of  Vega,  is,  that  while  in  Eu- 
rope the  two  works  of  Vlacq,  the  moft  complete  in  their  kind, 
demanded,  in  confequence  of  their  fcarcity,  a  new  edition,  which 
no  perfon  dared  to  undertake,  thefe  two  works  were  reprinted 
in  China,  and  even  in  the  imperial  palace,  in  Chinefe  characters, 
and  under  a  title,  which  in  Latin  is  to  this  import :  Magnus 
Canon  Logarithmorum,  turn  pro  Sinibus  ac  Tangentibus  ad  ftngulu 
Dcna  fecund*^  turn  pro  Numeris  abfolutis  ab  Umtatc  ad  i 00,000.. 
lypis  Sinenfibus  in  Aula  Pe/cinenfi,  Jujju  Imperatorh  (Kang-hi) 
excufuS)  1 72 1,  in  three  folio  volumes,  Chineie  paper.'  Of 
this  curious  impreffion,  M.  Vega  has  fee.n  a  copv  at  Vienna; 
and,  Montucla  adds,  we  have  elfewhere  remarked  that  this  em- 
peror was  a  great  admirer,  both  of  the  preeifion  of  Euclid's  de- 
mon ftrat  ions,  and  of  the  invention  of  logarithms ;  and,  what 
perhaps  could,  at  the  fame  time,  be  faid  of  no  European 
prince,  he  calculated  triangles  with  great  facility. —  Taylor's 
Logarithms  of  Sines  and  Tangents,  for  every  hngle  fecond, 
are  noticed  with  due  refpedt.  After  which,  a  particular  deicrip- 
tionofthe  contents  of  Lallet's  beautiful  and  uleful  edition  is 
App.  Vol,  37,  2L 
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given ;  and  next  the  author  (peaks,  with  extraordinary  applaufe, 
of  the  complete  and  accurate  collection  of  tahles  made  in  this 
country  by  Dr.  Hutton,  which  the  hiftorian  calls  un  chef-d'oeuvre 
en  ce  genre:  adding,  that  the  hiftory  of  trigonometry  and  of 
the  invention  of  logarithms,  as  well  as  of  the  labours  and  ideas 
of  its  principal  authors,  is  extremely  curious  and  interefting  ; 
and,  befides,  brings  us  acquainted  with  a  great  many  refpeclable 
men  but  little  known  on  the  continent,  and  who  have  written 
very  excellent  pieces  on  the  mathematics,  &c. — We  have  now, 
however,  continues  M.  Montucla,  to  fpeak  of  a  work  (till  more 
confiderable  than  any  of  thofe  yet  noticed  ;  namely  that  under- 
taken, and  in  great  part  executed,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Pronv,  of  the  National  Inftitute.  This  publication  coufifts  of 
the  following  particulars  :  i ft,  A  table  of  natural  fines,  calcu- 
lated to  twenty-one  decimals,  for  every  ten  thoufandth  part  j  or 
each  minute  in  the  new  divifion)  of  the  quadrant,  with  five  or- 
ders of  differences.  2d,  A  like  table  for  the  natural  tangents. 
3d,  A  table  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  from  one  to  twenty 
thoufand,  each  to  twelve  decimals,  with  three  orders  of  dif- 
ferences. 4th,  A  table  of  the  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents 
for  each  hundred-thoufandth  (or  each  fecond  of  the  new  divi- 
fion) of  the  quadrant,  to  twelve  places  of  decimals,  with  three  or- 
ders of  differences.  5th,  The  logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  arcs  to 
their  fines  or  tangents,  for  the  firft  five  centiemes  (or  new  de- 
grees) of  the  quadrant,  to  twelve  decimals,  with  three  orders  of 
differences.  6th,  A  collection  of  aftronomic  tables  adapted  to 
the  new  graduation  of  the  circle. 

In  the  enfuing  article  the  fubjedt  of  logarithms  is  continued ; 
exhibiting  many  new  and  curious  confiderations  of  the  modern 
mathematicians,  .on  the  theory  and  calculation  of  logarithms  ; 
explaining  the  particular  methods  of  conftrucling  the  logarithms 
by  the  principal  authors,  as,  Newton,  Gregory,  Halley,  Sharp, 
Speidell,  Euler,  &c.  In  this  account  we  obferve  the  omiflion 
of  the  method  of  Jones,  which  is  the  fame  in  effe£f.  as  Euler's  ; 
and  another  omiflion  of  Halley's  antilogarithmic  feries,  or  the 
feries  which  gives  the  natural  number  in  terms  of  the  loga- 
rithm. 

Article  XXXVII.  contains  fome  farther  confiderations  on 
logarithms  ;  particularly  relating  to  the  logarithms  of  negative 
quantities,  with  difputes,  on  that  fubjecl:,  among  Leibnitz,  Ber- 
nouilli,  Euler,  d'Alembert,  and  others. 

Art.  XXXVIII.  enters  on  the  calculation  of  probabilities  and 
chances.  There  are  few  things  in  the  mathematics  in  which  the 
analytic  invention  fhines  more  than  in  the  calculation  of  pro- 
babilities. Indeed,  if  there  were  any  fubject  that  might  evade 
mathematic  inveftigation,  it  would  feem  to  be  that  of  chances. 
But  what  is  too  arduous  for  the  human  mind,  affifted  by 
ihe  mathematic  genius  and  the  analytic  art?     This  kind  of 
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ProteiiSj  fo  difficult  to  fix,  the  mathematician  has  at  length  fuc- 
eeeded  in  chaining,  and  fubmitting  to  calculation.  He  has  been 
able  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  the  probability  of  certain  events  ; 
which  has  given  rife  to  a  new  theory,  perhaps  the  moft  ufeful 
and  the  molt  curious  which  his  mind  has  produced.  For  it  is 
of  importance  in  the  concerns  of  life,  to  know  how  to  difcover 
the  ipecious  allurements  which  the  avarice  of  fome  men  offers  to 
others  ;  either  to  avoid  them  ourfelves,  or  to  preferve  others, 
who  may  not  perceive  them,  from  being  thence  impofed  on» 
Even  in  the  faireft  and  molt  equal  games,  it  is  of  confequence 
for  thofe  who  would  thus  amufe  themfelves,  to  underftand,  un- 
der different  circumftances,  how  to  diftinguifh  the  favourable 
cafes,  or  the  contrary,  unlefs  they  would  expofe  themfelves  to 
inevitable  loffes-,  and  human  prudence  in  this  cafe  is  merely 
the  art  of  eftimacing  the  probability  of  events,  in  order  to  choofe 
and  determine.  The  explanation  of  the  theory  here  given  by 
M.  Montucla  is  a  fplendid  example  of  the  truth  of  thefe  obfer- 
vations.  The  fame  fubjeet,  in  its  various  branches,  is  con- 
tinued through  the  three  remaining  articles  of  this  analytic  di- 
Vifion  of  the  hiitory,  in  a  very  ample,  clear,  and  fatisfactory 
manner,  with  an  application  to  ceconomic  and  political  pur- 
pofes  j  fuch  as  the  valuation  of  annuities,  reverfions,  and  ex- 
pectancies ;  to  the  probability  of  the  juftice  of  judgements;  to 
elections,  affurances,  &c.  :  in  the  progrefs  of  which,  the  author 
has  occafion  to  notice  the  theories  and  methods  of  a  variety  of 
celebrated  authors,  as  Pafcal,  Fermat,  Wallis,  Huygens,  the 
Bernouillis,  Monmort,  Demoivre,  Euler,  Sauveur,  Motte, 
Condorcet,  Cramer,  Fontaine,  Beguelin,  d'Alembert,  Petty, 
Halley,  Simpfon,  Lacroix,  &c.  &c. 

Our  mathematical  hiftorian  next  enters  on  the  fecond  book 
of  this  fifth  part,  which  contains  the  progrefs  of  optics  during 
the  1 8th  century.  This  book  is  divided  into  fixteen  articles  or 
fections.  In  the  firft,  the  author  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
progrefs  of  that  fcience  in  the  century  adverted  to,  and  of  the 
principal  difcoveries  with  which  it  has  enriched  us,  relating  to 
telefcopes,  microfcopes,  the  helioffo.l,  heliometer,  pano<cope, 
panorama,  Sic.  Before  entering  on  the  details  of  thefe  and 
many  other  interesting  objects,  he  takes  a  view  of  the  principal 
works  on  the  fcience  that  have  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  epoch.  Of  thefe,  the  firft  noticed  is  Smith's  Complete 
Treatife  on  Optics,  which,  notwithstanding  its  various  trai.fla- 
tions  into  French,  Dutch/German,  &c.  is  defcribed  as  very  far 
from  being  2  model  of  perfection  or  elegance.  The  other  re- 
maining works  enumerated  are  thofe  of  Euler,  of  Courtivron, 
of  Bofcovich,  and  of  Prieftley,  with  the  French  and  German 
tranflations  of  the  fame. 

Article  II.  contains  the  algebraic  determination  of  the  foci 
•f    optic    glafles,    particularly    by    Halley,    Ditton,    Craige, 
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Guifnee,  Carr£,  and  Wolf. — And  article  III.  defcribes  the  hy^ 
pothefes  relating  to  the  apparent  place  of  objects  feen  by  re- 
flexion or  refraction  ;  a  queftion  which  yet  remains  undecided. 
We  find  here,  conjointly  introduced,  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns  on  this  point— of  Alhazen,  Vitellio, 
Tacquet,  Aguilon,  Barrow,  Berkley,  Smith,  and  Snell. — The 
fourth  article  difcufTes  certain  curious  phenomena  of  direct  op- 
tics or  vifion  ;  fuch  as  the  apparent  approach  or  convergence  of 
parallel  rows  or  alleys ;  the  apparent  elevation  of  the  horizon; 
the  large  apparent  magnitude  of  the  fun  and  moon  near  the  ho- 
rizon ;  an  optic  illufion  which  M.  M.,  rejecting  the  well-known 
explication  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  inclines  to  afcribe  to  a  great 
conjectured  diftance,  occafloned  by  the  interpofing  objects. 

In  the  fifth  article  is  given  the  hiftory  of  the  invention  of  the 
achromatic  telefcope  ;  a  very  important  article,  and  treated  at 
great  length,  the  hiftonan  entering  pretty  fully  into  the  difputes 
that  have  been  agitated  concerning  this  invention,  upon  the 
ideas  of  Newton,  Euler,  Dollond,  Klingenftiern,  Clairaut, 
d'Alembert,  and  many  other  authors,  who  have  contributed  to 
the  perfection  either  of  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  thefe  tele- 
fcopes. 

In  the  fixth  article  we  are  prefented  with  a  difcourfe  on  the 
different  perfections  of  telefcopes,  on  glaffes  cemented  together, 
and  on  the  manner  of  polifhing  glaffes.  This,  and  the  five  fol- 
lowing articles,  are  entirely  by  the  editor  Lalande,  who  here 
commences  the  method  of  placing,  at  the  head  of  the  article,  its 
particular  title  or  contents;  which  is  certainly  a  convenience. 
In  this  article  are  delcribed  the  effects  of  glaffes  cemented  to- 
gether, the  modes  of  cementing  them,  and  inclofing  between 
them  tranfparent  liquids,  or  a  coating  of  maflic,  melted  by  the 
action  of  fire,  whether  by  the  method  of  abbe  Rochon,  or  of 
others;  which  laft  are  found  ufen.il  in  obviating  the  effects  of 
the  irregularities  in  the  furfaces,  and  of  the  colours;  but  which 
are,  at  the  fame  time,  liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  foon  fpoil, 
ing,  and  requiring  to  be  repaired  or  renewed.  A  new  method 
of  polifhing  glafles  is  here  alfo  defcribed,  from  the  French  artift 
Antheaulme. — In  the  feventh  article,  which  is  very  important, 
X-alande  gives  a  fhort  hjftory  of  the  telefcope,  properly  fo  called, 
or  reflectors,  from  the  time  of  Newton  and  Hadley,  through 
the  hands  of  the  principal  makers  or  improvers,  as  Bradley, 
Molineux,  Hawkefbee,  Palfement,  Short,  and  Herfchel  efpe- 
cially,  of  whofe  labours  and  difcoveries  in  the  heavens  he  pre- 
fents  a  clear  and  particular  account,  and  who,  it  is  frated,  has 
made  two  hundred  telefcopes  of  (even  feet  long,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  ten  feet,  and  eighty  of  twenty  feet,  befides  his  verjr 
large  one  of  forty  feet,  and  four  feet  opening:  his  greater!  fuc- 
eefs  in  obferving,  however,  has  been  by  means  of  a  fev  en-feet 
i»be,  which  magnifies  2000  times.     It  is  hers  frated,  with  r-e- 
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gard  to  France,  that  the  firft  conful  Bonaparte  has  promifed  the 
aftronomers  of  that  country  two  thoufand  weight  of  platina,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  a  telefcope  of  thirty-fix  French  feet  long, 
which  will  probably  iurpafs  every  thing  that  has  been  hitherto 
conftrudted. 

The  next  article  is  devoted  to  microfcopes,  and  particularly 
the  folar  microfcope ;  in  which  the  author  does  juftice  to  the 
principal  perfons  who  have  interefted  themfelves  in  their  im- 
provement, as  Euler,  Trufs,  Delatorre,  Baker,  Dellebarre, 
Smith,  Barker,  Martin,  Liberkun,  Adams,  &c. —  The  ninth 
article  treats  of  micrometers,  the  heliometer,  and  the  prifmatic 
micrometer  of  the  abbe'  Rochon,  made  of  Iceland  cryftal, which 
is  well  known  to  be  endued  with  the  fingular  property  of  a 
double  refraction. — The  next  article  comprifes  various  reflect- 
ing inftruments,  ufeful  in  aftronomy  and  navigation  for  dis- 
covering the  longitude,  &c. ;  fuch  as  octants,  iextants,  whole 
circles,  and  the  aftrometer  of  Rochon.  The  firft  idea  of  thefe 
reflecting  inftruments,  it  appears,  was  derived  from  Dr.  Hooke 
in  1664  or  1665.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  alfo  propofed  fuch  an  in- 
ftrument ;  and  a  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia  in  America,  made 
one  before  Hadley's,  though  this  latter  was  executed  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  former ;  while  other  perfons,  it  ihould 
feem,  have  entertained  umilar  intentions  and  projects.  The 
celebrated  aftronomer  Mayer,  of  Goettingen,  propofed  the  like 
combination  of  reflecting  glafTes  for  a  whole  circle,  which  has 
been  completed  and  perfected  by  M.  Borda  of  Paris,  and  is  much 
ufed  by  the  French,  and  apparently  to  much  advantage;  fince, 
by  multiplying  the  obfervations  of  the  fame  object  on  feveral 
parts  of  the  circle,  and  taking  a  medium  among  them  all,  the 
errors,  both  of  the  divifions  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  obferva- 
tion,  will  be  reduced  to  little  or  nothing. 

Article  XI.  treats  on  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the  refraction,  and 
diffraction,  or  inflexion,  of  the  rays  of  light  j  in  difcuflyig 
which,  the  principal  authors  introduced  are  Newton,  Mairan, 
Claiiaut,  Grimaldi,  Miraldi,  &c. — And  the  next  article  contains 
an  account  of  the  writings  on  photometry,  or  meafuring  of  light, 
with  the  difference  of  heat  in  the  rays.  This  is  a  very  curious 
and  interefting  paper,  and  is  treated  by  Montucla  with  much 
perfpicuity.  Philofophers  had  hitnerto  confidered  light  only  in 
regard  to  the  direction  of  its  rays,  and  its  faculty  of  exciting  in 
our  organs  of  virion  the  perception  or  view  of  objects.  They 
have  not  till  lately  made  any  attempts  to  calculate  its  inteniity, 
although  the  different  degrees  of  it  are  the  fource  and  the  caufe 
of  many  of  the  phenomena  in  phylics.  The  refearches  w-iich 
have  been  made  on  this  fubject,  unce  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  have  given  birth  to  a  new  part  of  optics,  to 
which  Lambert  gave  this  additional  name  of  photometry^  and 
which  is  indeed  not  one  of  their  leaft  interesting  branches* 
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Several  philofophers  have  fmee  made  attempts  to  meafure  the? 
different  degrees  of  light ;  yet  their  fuccefs  was  but  fmall,  and 
their  conclusions  inaccurate,  till  Bouguer  undertook  the  fub- 
je£t.     From    his    experiments   fome   curious   refults   were  de-* 
rived:  he  determined  that  the  light  of  the  moon  is  but  about 
the  300,000th  part  of  that  of  the  fun  ;  that  the  light  of  the 
moon  would  be  three  times  as  great,  if  all  the  parts  of  her  face 
"were  as   luminous  as  the  brighteft  parts  of  it  :  that  the  light 
of  a  bougie,  at  the  diftance  of  Seventeen  inches,  is  only  the 
11,664th  part  of  the  fun's  light :  that  the  fun's  heat,  when  he 
is  1  go  1 6'  above  the  horizon,  is  but  two-thirds  of  his  heat  at 
66°  11'  elevation  j  owing  to  the  greater  quantity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  his  rays  muff  traverfe  in  the  former  cafe :  that  it  is  the 
logarithmic  curve,  and  not  the  right  line,  as  fome  have  fup- 
pofed,  the  ordinates  of  which  ferve  to  meafure  the  decreafmg 
intenfity  of  light,  in  proportion  as  it  traverfes  a  greater  thicknefs 
of  transparent  medium.     Upon  this  fubjet~t.  the  celebrated  Euler 
has  a  confiderable   paper  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  anno  1750, 
from  fome  of  the  calculations  in  which,  it  refults,  that  to  us  the 
light  of  the  full  moon  is  about  the   374,000th  part  of  that  of 
the  fun :  that  of  Saturn,  in   his  oppofition,  a  million  of  times 
lefs  than  that  of  the  moon :  that  of  Jupiter,   in   oppofition, 
46,000  lels  than  that  of  the  moon,  or  about  twenty-two  times 
gt eater  than  that  of  Saturn  :  that  of  Mars,  fuppofing  the  nature 
of  contexture  the  fame,  ought  to  be  20, coo  times  lefs  than 
that  of  the  moon,  or  nearly  double  to  that  of  Jupiter:  and  that 
of  Venus,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  the  4,200th  part  of  that  of 
the  moon.     Lambert  has  alio  written  largely  and  accurately  on 
the  fame  fubje&,  and  deduced  tables  of  refults  ;  fuch  as,  that  the 
light,  in  palling  through  a  common  glafs  lens,  is  weakened  about 
one  fixth  or  one  feventh  ;  and  that,  by  reflexion  from  a  glais 
mirror,  at  an  angle  of  fixty  degrees,  it  lofes  about  one  third. 
Lambert  was  alio  author  of  a  work  on  pyometry^  or  the  meafure 
of  fire  and  heat.     Dr.  Smith  moreover  wrote  on  photometry, 
in  his  Optics  ;  as  well  as  feveral  other  authors,   in  different 
works,     Lahire,   by  experiment,   found   that  the  rays  of  the 
moon,  collected  into  a  focus  by  a  burning  glafs,  produced  no 
fenfible  heat :  from  which  Michell  concluded,  that  the  moon 
reflects  only  the  feventh  part  of  the  light  which  fhe  receives 
from  the  fun.     The  heat  of  the  folar  rays  has  been  the  fubject 
of  various  inquiries  by  different  authors.     M.  Rochon  made 
experiments  on    the  feveral  degrees  of  heat  of  the  different 
coloured  rays;  and  found  that  the  heat  of  the  violet  rays  is  but 
the  eighth  part  of  that  of  the  red. — Hartley  attempted  experi- 
ments on  the  force  cf  rays  of  different  colours  ;  and  Herfchel 
very  lately  (Philof.  Tranf.  1800),  on   their  force,  both  as  to 
heat  and  light;  who   {fates   that,    by  expofing   the  prifmatic 
flours  to  3  very  fenfible  thermometer,  he  found  the  red  rays 
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raifed   the   thermometer  6|-  degrees,  the   green    3^,  and   the 
violet  two  degrees,  the  red  having  the  greateft  effect  in  heat- 
ing.    On  the  other  hand,  hy  examining  the  force  of  the  various 
prifmatic  colours  for  enlightening  objects,  Mr.  H.  found  that  the 
red  have  but  little  effect,  the  yellow  and  green  the  molt,  the  blue 
equal  to  the  red,  the  indigo  much  lefs  than  the  blue,  and  the 
violet  a  ftill  fmaller  power.     He  found   in   general,  that  thofe 
rays  which  have  molt  light,  have  very  little  heat ;  that  hence, 
in  a  burning  glafs,  the  focus  of  light  is  different  from  that  of 
heat,  the  latter  being  placed   farther  from  the   lens  than   the 
former:  that  there  are  rays  from  the  fun  which  are  lefs  refran- 
gible than  thofe  which  affect  the  fight,  and  which  have  a  great 
power  in  heating,  but  not  in  illuminating  :  he  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  heating  and  colouring  rays  are  quite  different  ; 
and,  in  fact,  obtained  heat,  where  he  was  not  able  to  perceive 
any  light,  even  after  having  employed  a  burning  lens  or  a  con- 
cave reflector.     He  alio  obferved  that  the  lofs  of  heat  and  of 
light,  which  the  folar  rays  fuffer  in  pa/ling  through  different 
diaphanous  bodies,  is  very  variable;  for  inffance,  that  a  glafs  of 
a  deep  red  colour  intercepts  nearly  all  the  light,  but  fuffers  four 
tenths  of  the  heat  to  pafs  through;  and  lb  reciprocally  with  re- 
fpect  to  other  coloured  glaffes,  which  give  little  heat  and  much 
light. 

In  article  XII.  M.  Mayer  fpecifies  a  variety  of  glaffes 
that  produce  curious  effects  and  deceptions  :  fuch  as,  the  phantaf- 
magory,  and  various  other  fingular  mirrors  and  burning  glaffes, 
both  ancient  and  modern ;  photophores ;  chimney  lamps  ;  the 
panorama  ;  phlofcope  ;  thermolampe  ;  polemofcope ;  pano- 
icope ;  ocular  harpfichord  ;  phofphorus  ;  and  light  of  the  fea : 
all  of  them  being  defcribed  and  treated  in  a  manner  equally  in- 
structive and  amufing,  and  rendering  this  article  altogether  one 
of  the  moft  entertaining  in  the  volume.  Wc.are  forry  that  the 
length  to  which  our  account  has  already  extended,  will  not  ad- 
mit of  a  particular  ftatement  of  its  contents. — Article  XIV. 
treats  of  what  the  hiftorian  calls  vices  or  irregularities  in 
vifion,  arifmg  from  various  caufes ;  alfo  on  fquinting,  on  acci- 
dental colours,  and  on  the  apparent  place  of  an  object :  con- 
taining a  number  of  very  curious  obfervations  and  reflections.— 
The  next  article  is  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  againft  Newton's  theory  and  experiments  on 
colours,  and  the  defences  that  have  been  alternately  advanced. 
The  hiftorian  explains  clearly  the  obje&s  or  points  difputed  ; 
then  ftates  the  fubftance  of  the  objections;  and  laftly,  the  more 
philofophic  experiments  and  arguments  of  his  triumphant  advo- 
cates, independently  of  many  ingenious  remarks  of  M.  Mon- 
tucla  himfelf.  We  here  find  feveral  curious  diflertations  on 
ihe  nature  and  number  of  the  colours  j  on  a  new  feries  ol  colours 
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produced  by  tranfmiffion,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  had  been  formed 
by  reflected  light.  Among  the  replies  to  other  oppofers  of 
Newton's  theory,  we  here  find  due  juftice  done  to  that  mife- 
rable  philofopher,  and  ferocious  brute,  Marat. — In  the  fixteenth, 
or  laft,  article  of  this  optical  part  of  the  work,  M.  Montucla  enu- 
merates the  chief  opinions  on  the  manner  in  which  light  is  pro- 
pagated. He  treats  principally  of  thofe  of  Newton,  and  Euler. 
The  hypothefis  of  the  former  is,  that  light  confifts  of  emana- 
tions, or  particles  of  matter,  emitted  from  the  fun  in  all  direc- 
tions, with  the  inconceivable  velocity  of  about  twelve  millions 
of  miles  in  a  minute,  or  two  hundred  thoufand  miles  if]  a  fecond 
of  time,  calculated  from  its  reaching,  the  earth  from  the  iolar  difk 
in  left  than  eight  minutes :  that  of  the  latter,  that  light  is  only 
an  effect  produced  by  the  vibrations  in  an  interpofed  fluid.  Againfl 
both  opinions  feveral  ftrong  objections  are  ftated,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  d'Alembert  j  but  our  author  prefumes  not  to  give  any 
decifion  of  his  own.  The  account  of  optics  then  concludes 
with  a  few  words  on  pe  rfpedtive,  and  a  notice  on  the  contents  of 
Dr.  Prieftley's  H  ftory  of  Optics. 

The  remainder  of  this  third  volume  is  appropriated  to  the 
fnbieft  of  mechanics,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  in  two  books.. 
Mechanics  comprehends  two  branches  quite  difthicvt  from  each 
other,  theory  an"!  prattice.  The  hiftory  begins  with  the  firft 
of  thefe,  which  includes  the  principles  and  the  calculations  of 
the  equilibrium,  and  the  motion  of  folids  and  of  fluids.  The 
enuring  book  treats  of  machinery,  and  conftitutes  that  important 
branch  of  mechanics  which  chiefly  relates  to  the  affairs  of  focial 
life.  M.  Lagrange,  in  his  Alecanique  Analytiqae,  publifhed  in 
1788,  reduces  all  problems  to  general  formu'ae,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  gives  all  the  equations  neceiiary  for  :he  folution 
or  each  problem :  he  unites  under  one  point  of  view  the  dif- 
feie-  it  principles  found  for  facilitating  the  folution  of  queftions 
fn  mechanics,  for  (bowing  their  connexion  and  dependence,  and 
for  judging  of  their  juftnefs  and  extent.  Cur  hiftorian  offers, 
from  the  iame  author,  the  explanation  of  this  branch  of  the 
fcience  ;  than  whom  he  could  not  follow  a  more  fure  guide,  or 
more  profound  in vefti gator. 

The  ftrft  article  diipiays  the  elements  of  ftatics,  or  of  equili- 
brium. 1  he  laws  of  ftatics  are  founded  on  general  principles, 
which  refolve  themfelves  into  three,  viz.  that  of  the  equili- 
brium in  the  lever,  that  of  the  compoiition  of  motion,  and  that 
of  the  virtual  velocity,  which  John  Bernoulli?  rendered  general 
in  17 17.  Archimedes,  the  only  writer  among  the  ancients  who 
has  left  any  theory  of  mechanics,  has  proved  himfelf,  in  his  two 
books  De  Mquiponderantibus^  tne  author  of  the  principle  of 
the  lever.  The  demonftration  of  Archimedes  has  been  ren- 
dered more  fimple  and  general  among  the  moderns,  efpecially 
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fcy  Galileo,  Stevin,  and  Huygens;  while  fome,  as  Labire, 
Stevin,  he.  have  exiended  the  principle  of  the  kver  to  the 
©the'    viechanicai  powers  in  general. 

The  fecond  principle  of  equilibrium,  or  that  of  the  compofi- 
tion  of  motion,  is  founded  on  this  fuppofition,  viz.  that,  if  two 
forces  a£t  at  once  on  a  body  in  different  directions,  thefe  two 
•wili  be  equal  to  one  fmgie  force  capable  of  itnpreffing  on  the 
body  the  fame  motion  a-  the  two  forces  would  produce  whea 
acting  feparately.  But  a  body,  made  to  move  uniformly  ac- 
cording to  two  different  directions  at  once,  neceffarily  runs 
through  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram,  the  fides  of  which  it 
would  have  run  through  feparacely  by  virtue  of  each  of  thofe 
two  motions ;  whence  it  follows,  that  any  two  forces  which, 
act  together  on  the  fame  body,  will  be  equivalent  to  one  only, 
which  is  reprefented,  in  its  quantity  and  its  c'iredtion,  by  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  the  fides  of  which  reprefent  re- 
fpectively  the  quantities  and  the  directions  of  the  two  given 
forces ;  thus  forming  the  principle  of  the  compofition  of  forces. 
The  invention  of  this  principle  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from 
the  mechanical  dialogues  of  Galileo,  though  he  might  not  be 
aware  of  its  extent  at  the  time;  but  was  afterwards  confjdered 
and  applied  generally  in  the  writings  of  Defcartes,  Robervalle, 
Merfenne,  Wallis,  Varignon,  &c. 

The  third  principle  of  ftatics,  or  that  of  the  virtual  velocities, 
confifts  in  this  fait,  that  two  powers  are  in  aequilibrio  when  they 
are  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their  virtual  velocities,  or  the  velo- 
cities with  which  they  would  begin  to  move  on  being  put  in 
motion,  eftimating  thofe  incipient  velocities  in  the  directions 
of  thofe  powers :  a  principle  which  is  alfo  afcribed  to  Ga- 
lileo as  its  author,  but  which  was  foon  afterwards  adopted  by 
Wallis,  and  employed  in  demonftrations  introduced  into  his 
treatife  on  mechanics ;  after  which  period,  the  lame  poftulate 
has  been  rendered  general,  for  any  number  of  forces  whatever, 
by  John  Bernoulli.  This  principle,  however,  has  fince  given 
place  to  that  of  Maupertuis,  which  he  calls  the  law  of  reft  t 
while  other  demonftrations  and  variations  of  it  have  been  alfo 
advanced  by  Euler,  Courtivron,  and  others. 

M.  Lagrange  contends  that  the  third  principle,  of  the  virtual 
velocities,  comprifes  all  the  others,  which  are  merely  variations 
of  it  in  different  forms.  He  gives  it  in  a  general  formula, 
which  includes  all  the  problems  that  can  be  propqfed  on  the 
equilibrium  of  bodies  j  and  offers  new  applications  of  it  for  any 
fyftem  of  forces  whatever,  in  his  Mecanique  Analytique. 

Article  II.  is  appropriated  to  the  principles  of  dynamics, 
which  is  the  fcience  of  accelerative  or  retardative  force  ,  and  of 
the  various  motions  arifing  from  them.  This  fcience  is  wholly 
due  to  the  moderns  j  and  it  was  Galileo  who  firft  laid  its  foun- 
dation, in  his  determination  of  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies  ani 
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the  laws  of  projectiles.  Huygens  extended  the  fcience,  by  add- 
ing, to  the  theory  of  the  acceleration  of  heavy  bodies,  thofe  of 
the  motion  of  pendulums  and  of  centrifugal  forces ;  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  the  grand  difcovery  of  univerfal  gra- 
vitation by  Newton,  in  whofe  hands  mechanics  became  a 
fcience  wholly  new  ;  while  the  invention  of  the  infinitefimal 
calculus  furnifhed  mathematicians  with  the  means  of  treating 
queftions  relative  to  moving  forces  in  the  moft  general  and 
perfect  manner.  The  feveral  general  principles  of  dynamics, 
here  announced  and  difcriminated,  have  been  gradually  and  fuc- 
ceffively  developed  by  thofe  great  mafters,  Galileo,  Defcartes, 
Huvgens,  Newton,  Wallis,  d'Alembert,  Bernouilli,  Euler, 
Lugrar.ge,  Prony,  &c. 

In  the  third  article,  M.  Montucla  treats  of  the  conservation 
of  what  is  called  the  living  forces;  which  principle  is  this,  viz. 
that,  in  the  actions  of  all  bodies  on  each  other,  whether  by  their 
fhock  when  they  are  elaftic,  or  are  connected  together  by  in- 
flexible rods,  or  threads,  or  whether  operating  by  univerfal  gra- 
vitation,  or  by  whatever  other  means  they  communicate  mo- 
tion, the  fum  of  all  the  produces  (called  vires  viva  or  living 
forces)  of  each  mafs  or  body  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  its  ve- 
locity, however  changing,  is  {till  preferved,  or  amounts  to  the 
fame  conftant  quantity.  The  derivation  of  this  general  theorem 
is  given,  and  an  account  of  the  works  in  which  its  has  been 
chiefly  ufed,  as  thofe  of  the  Bernouillis,  d'Alembert,  Lagrange, 
&c— The  enfuing  article  defcribes  an  additional  principle,  and 
upon  which  d'Alembert  founded  the  folutions  in  his  work  on 
dynamics;  a  principle  which  had  been  alfo  mentioned  by 
Fontaine  and  Dan.  Bernouilli,  and  has  fince  been  employed  by 
other  philofophers. 

The  fifth  article  defcribes  the  violent  difputes  which  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  concerning  the  de- 
iignation  of  the  expreffion,  *  moving  force  or  momentum.'  It 
had  been  dated  by  Defcartes,  and  has  been  ever  fince  ac- 
quiefced  in  by  all  philofophers,  that  the  motive  or  moving  force 
of  a  body  is  duly  exprefled  by  the  product  of  the  mafs  or  body 
multiplied  by  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves ;  and  that 
hence  the  force  of  the  fame  body,  in  different  cafes  of  its  mo- 
tion, is  directly  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  But, 
in  the  year  1686,  Leibnitz  publifhed  a  paper  in  the  Leipfic  Adts, 
ftating  that  the  foregoing  opinion  was  erroneous,  and  that  the 
meafure  of  the  motive  force  was  the  product:  of  the  mafs  mul- 
tiplied by  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  or  that  the  force  is  propor- 
tional to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  This  new  opinion  was 
foon  attacked  by  feme  philofophers,  and  defended  by  others ; 
and  the  difpute  became  warmer  and  more  general,  till  at  length 
all  the  chief  mathematicians  ill  Europe  were  involved  in  she 
quarrel  5   mQft  of  the   continental   mathematicians  defending 
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Leibnitz  and  his  new  opinion,  while  the  Englifh,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  refpeCtable  among  thofe  of  the  continent,  flood  up  for 
the  old  doctrine,  which  in  the  end  re-obtained  the  victory,  and 
has  continued  to  prevail  to  the  prefent  day,  being  now  the 
general  opinion  of  all  nations.  The  hiftorian,  in  a  neat  man- 
ner, fl:ates  the  arguments  of  the  principal  diiputants  on  both 
fides,  and  concludes  with  his  approbation  of  the  decihon  in 
favour  of  the  old  doctrine. 

The  fixth  article  defcribes  another  principle  in  dynamics, 
which  was  alfo  the  fubject  of  an  additional  quarrel  among  &e 
philofophers  of  Europe,  rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  tho.  cir- 
cumftance,   that  the  brighter!:  geniufes  and  one  of  the  g-eatdl 
princes  of  his  day  enterecTthe  lifts.     This  principle  was  propofed 
by  Maupertuis,  in  1744,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  under  the 
name  of,  The  principle  of  the  lea  ft  aclion ;  and  it  is  thus  defined, 
viz.  When  feveral   bodies,  aCting   on  each    ocher,  undergo  a 
change  in  their  motion,  the  change  is  always  fuch,  that  the 
quantity  of  adtion,  employed  by  nature  to  produce  it,  is  the  lealfc 
that  is  pofiible  ;  and  this  action  has  for  its  meafure,  according  to 
Maupertuis,  the  continued  product  of  the  mafs  by  the  fpace 
and  velocity  ;  which  produCt  is  to  be  a  minimum,  or  the  leaft 
poflible.     Koenig,  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  the  Hague,  ob- 
jected  to    this    difcovery,    reprefenting    it  as   of  little    value, 
and. quoted  moreover,  in  fupport  of  his  aflertion,  an  extract  from 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  laid  had  been  written  by  Leibnitz, 
hut  whofe  original  could  never  be  produced.     Several  other 
mathematicians  were  difcredited  by  objections  to  the  law,  and 
among  others,  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  though  he  could  not  have 
any  pretentions  to  fuch  kind  of  learning,  and  only  entered  into 
the  quarrel  through  dislike  to  Maupertuis,  who  was  defended  by 
many  able  mathematicians,  and  even  by  the  king  of  Pruflia  him- 
felf,  in. a  paper  written   with  his  own   hand.       The  pri,  n'ple 
nevertheless  was  fcarcely  deferving  of  fuch  lively  and  genera! 
intereft  among  the  philolbphers  of  Europe,  as  moft  problems  can 
be  better  performed  without  the  ufe  of  it. 

Article  VII.  treats  of  the  curves  called  tautochroncs^  being 
thofe  in  every  arc  of  which  a  heavy  body  will  perform  its  vi- 
brations always  in  equal  times.  It  is  well  known  that  the  com- 
mon cycloid  is  a  curve  having  that  property  in  a  nonrefifting 
medium;  but  when  the  vibrating  body  is  refifted  by  the  me- 
dium, or  by  friction,  or  otherwife,  then  other  curves  are  pro- 
duced, which  have  the  property  in  queftion  ;  and  it  is  this  latter 
cafe  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  article,  in  which  are  particu- 
larly noticed  the  foiutions  of  Newton,  Jo.  Cernouilii,  Eu!er, 
Fontaine,  d'Alsmbert,  Lagrange,  Necker,  &c— in  the  article 
enfuina:*  are  conudered  the  various  foiutions  that  have  been 
given  of  the  curious  and  difficult  problem  concerning  the  vi- 
brations of  a  tenfe  chord.     The  ancients  knew  very  well  that 
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the  found  of  a  tenfe  chord  is  excited  by  the  vibrations  of  that 
chord;  but  it  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  philofophers  began  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
velocity  of  that  motion,  and  the  properties  of  the  curve  affumed 
by  a  vibrating  chord.  The  firft  folution  was  given  by  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor ;  and  he  was  afterwards  followed  by  the  other 
great  mathematicians,  Bernoulli,  d'Alenibert,  Euler,  La- 
grange, &c. 

The  ninth  article  treats  of  the  balliflic  curve  and  military  pro- 
jectiles, efpecially  thole  made  in  a  refilling  medium,  fuch  as  the 
atmofphere,  and  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  difficult  pro- 
blems in  dynamics.  It  was  Galileo  who  firft  treated  of  this 
curve;  and,  neglecting  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  he  found  that 
a  military  projectile  muft  defciibe  a  path  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mon parabola.  Hence,  fuch  a  projectile  fetting  out  with  a 
given  velocity  and  direction,  it  was  ealy  to  calculate  its  range 
and  the  time  of  its  flight,  as  well  as  every  other  circumftance 
relating  to  it.  In  this  determination,  and  in  thefe  principles, 
every  philofopher  and  practitioner  in  artillery  acquiefced,  fup- 
pofing  the  refiftance  of  the  air  of  little  or  no  confequence,  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  experi- 
ments and  reafoning  of  Mr.  Robins  proved  their  extreme  ab- 
furdity,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  true  theory  and  practice 
of  balliftics.  To  fuch  a  degree  did  the  errors  extend  by  the 
old  or  parabolic  theory,  that  he  fliewed  that,  according  to  it, 
fome  projectiles  would  appear  to  range  ten  times,  or  twenty 
times,  or  even  thirty  times,  beyond  what  it  is  found  by 
experience  they  really  and  actually  do.  This  difcovery  of 
Robins's  gave  rife  to  a  new  theory  of  balliftics,  which  was 
afterwards  treated  of  by  fome  of  the  greateft  mathematicians  ; 
as,  Euler,  Bernouilli,  Herman,  Taylor,  Lambert,  Broda,  ice. 
yet  without  bringing  the  fcience  to  any  degree  of  practical 
Utility. 

In  article  X.  the  hiftory  treats  of  hydrodynamics,  or  the  equi- 
librium and  motion  of  fluids,  a  fcience  which  has  chiefly  arifen 
in  the  18th  century,  becaufe  the  old  analyfis  was  infumcient  for 
the  folution  of  fuch  problems.  Thefe  problems  chiefly  refpe& 
the  motion  of  water  through  fmall  holes  in  the  bottom  of  vef- 
fels,  but  extend  to  water  in  pipes  and  canals,  &c.  &c.  It  was 
Torricelli  who  firft  gave  the  true  law  for  the  iffuing  of  water 
through  fmall  holes,  viz.  that  its  velocity  is  proportional  to  the 
fquare  root  of  the  height  of  the  upper  furface  above  the  orifice, 
or  that  the  velocity  is  equal  to  that  due  to  a  heavy  body  in  fall- 
ing from  the  fame  height.  This  fcience  was  alfo  treated  of, 
and  improved,  by  moft  of  the  principal  mathematicians  of  the 
day,  as  Pafcal,  Mariotte,  Newton,  Varignon,  Polseni,  Fron- 
ting Bernouilli,  Maclaurin,  d'Alembert,  Clairaut,  Lagrange, 
Bofiu,  Prony,  &c.     In  this  enumeration  of  authors,  it  is  re- 
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Workable  that  the  hiftory  has  not  noticed  the  labours  of  Buat, 
who,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  offers  more  experiments  on  this 
fubject  than  perhaps  any  of  the  other  authors. 

The  eleventh  article  is  devoted  to  the  courfe  and  motion  of 
rivers,  floods,  canals,  aqueducts,  &c.  one  of  the  moft  important 
branches  of  this  fcience,  efpecially  in  fome  countries.  For, 
if  tbofe  currents  of  water  which  ought  to  carry  fertility  into  the 
countries  they  irrigate,  be  a  general  benefit  of  nature,  how  often 
do  they  overfpread  the  earth  with  ravage  and  defolation  !  Hence 
the  art  of  enchaining  them,  as  it  were,  is  become  neceflary  in 
countries  cxpofed  to  fuch  devaluations.  This  part  of  hydraulics 
has  taken  its  rife,  and  has  been  chiefly  cultivated,  in  Italy,  where 
the  ravages  of  the  Po  and  other  rivers  have  created  the  fcience : 
and  the  chief  artifts,  who  in  this  country  have  been  numerous 
and  highly  refpectable,  together  with  their  works,  and  fome 
foreign  writers,  are  here  particularly  defcribed  and  appreciated  ; 
fuch  as  Ximenes,  Caftelli,  Guglielmini,  Grandi,  Lecchi,  Frifi, 
Regi,  Polaeni,  Lorgna,  Fontana,  Fantoni,  BofTu,  Belidor,  &c. 
and  Buat,  whom  we  expected  to  have  found  in  the  former 
article.— The  next,  and  laft,  article  of  this  theoretic  part  of 
hydraulics  is  employed  on  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and  the 
ofcillations  of  fluids.  This  fubject  was  firil  treated  by  Newton, 
in  his  Principia ;  befides  whom,  there  are  only  two  other 
authors  mentioned  in  the  prefent  work,  viz.  Flaguerges  and 
Lagrange.  As  to  the  refiftance  of  fluids,  it  is  referred  to  the 
chapter  on  Navigation,  in  rhe  4th  volume ;  but  there  is  fub- 
joined  in  this  volume  the  hiftory  of  the  practical  part  of  me- 
chanics. 

The  fourth,  and  laft,  book  of  the  volume  before  us  is  en- 
tirely employed  on  the  practice  of  mechanics,  or  machinery,  and 
is  wholly  the  compofltion  of  the  editor  Lalande.  It  is  divided 
into  fifteen  articles,  of  which  we  can  give  little  more  than  th« 
titles,  on  account  of  the  length  to  which  our  analyfis  has  been 
already  extended,  although  each  of  them  is  well  deferving  of  3, 
particular  and  minute  account.  The  method  employed  by  this 
hiftorian  is  that  of  Montucla  ;  he  defer ibes  the  particulars  of 
•very  part  of  each  fubject,  diftinguifhing  every  author,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  his  manner. 

The  firft  article  is  on  the  phyfical  powers  of  man  and  beaft, 
exemplified  in  their  different  pofitions  and  modes  of  action, 
laden  or  unladen,  carrying,  drawing,  pufhing,  lifting,  bear- 
ing, See. — The  fecond  article  is  on  friction  in  machines.  Here, 
according  to  his  practice  in  moft  cafes,  Lalande  cites  chiefly  the 
works  of  the  French  authors.  He  might,  in  this  article,  very 
well  have  referred  to  feveral  Englifh  writers,  of  whom  he  only 
mentions  Defaguliers. — Article  III.  treats  on  the  rigidity  of 
cords  and  ropes,  with  the  refiftance  it  produces  in  machines.— 
The  fourth  article  treats  of  the  famous  water-machine  of  Maily. 
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the  Iargeft  in  the  world,  and  of  other  machines  moved  by  the 
force  of  water  adting  on  wheels  ;  with  the  remarks  of  a  number 
of  celebrated  French  engineers.  The  machine  of  Marly  wag 
built  between  the  years  1676  and  i68>,  to  convey  the  waters 
of  the  Seine  to  the  palace  of  Marly  ;  it  is  faid  to  have  coft  then 
leven  millions  of  livres,  equivalent  to  fourteen  millions  of  the 
prefent  time,  or  near  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  But 
no  expenfe  was  fufficienl  to  fatisfy  the  tafte  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Louis  XLV.  He  would  not  even  fuffer  any  remon- 
ftrances  to  be  made  to  him  on  fuch  occafions.  Colbert  repre* 
fented  to  him  the  enormity  of  the  expenfes  of  the  paiace  of  V  er- 
failles;  the  king  replied,  4  You  know  my  intentions}  I  know 
the  (late  of  my  affairs  ;  I  give  you  orders,  and  you  execute ; 
which  is  all  that  I  require  of  you.  You  muft  ferve  me  in  the 
manner  I  defire,  and  believe  that  I  do  every  thing  for  the  beft.'— 
Article  V.  treats  of  the  fteam-engine  ;  with  a  neat  hiftory  of  its 
invention  and  improvements,  by  Worcefter,  Savery,  New- 
comen,  Watt,  Betancour,  &c.  Article  VI.  defcribes  fome 
other  new  machines,  chiefly  of  French  invention,  for  raifing 
water ;  particularly  a  kind  of  fucking  machine  by  M.  Trouville, 
acfing  by  a  rarefaction  of  the  air;  the  hydraulic  ram  of  Mont- 
golfier,  acting  by  repeated  and  perpetual  ftrokes  or  impulfes ; 
and  the  water-rope  or  rope-pump  of  M.  Vera,  invented  in 
1781. — The  feventh  article  treats  of  water-mills,  wind-mills, 
hand-mills, and  thraihing-machines  Article  VIII.  contains  an 
account  of  a  variety  of  other  machines,  lately  invented,  for 
augmenting  forces  of  divers  kinds ;  for  moving  boats  ;  the 
aeroftatic  machines  of  Montgolfier  and  others,  with  a  ihort 
hiftory  ;  in  the  concluiion  of  which  it  is  ftated  that  the  conqueffc 
of  Belgium  by  the  French,  in  1793,  was  owing,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  ufe  of  fuch  machinery:  l  In  the  campaign  of  that 
year,'  fays  Lalande, 4  twenty-eight  afcenfions  were  made  in  that 
country,  with  the  aero  flat ;  and  the  7th  IV.eflidor,  at  the  battle 
of  Fkurus,  general  Moreau  was  during  two  hours  up  in  a  bal- 
loon, obferving  the  motions  of  the  enemy's  army:  during  this 
time  he  fent  two  letters  down  to  general  Jourdan  the  com- 
mander, from  the  height  of  two  hundred  toifes  ;  and  thefe  letters 
produced  the  battle,  which  led,  in  its  confequences,  to  the  con- 
quell  of  all  Belgium.'  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  diving 
boats  of  Fulton.  In  article  IX.  are  contained  accounts  of  vari- 
ous machines  ufed  in  manufactures,  fuch  as  for  knitting,  fpin- 
ning,  weaving,  printing,  S:c. 

Article  X.  contains  a  fhort  hiftory  of  clocks  and  clock-work, 
with.an  account  of  the  principal  works  and  artifts  in  that  line; 
alfo  of  curious  and  fecret  locks.  We  here  find  clocks  with 
wheels  mentioned  in  1 120,  though  they  were  made  probably 
much  earlier.  But  the  firft  clock  which  occurs  in  hiftorv,  and 
which  appears  to' have  been  conilrucfed  on  the  principle  of  «he 
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prefent  day,  is  that  of  our  countryman  Richard  Wallingfort, 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  who  lived  in  1326.  After  that  time  the 
hiftory  notices  feveral  others  in  fucceffion,  and  particularly  cer- 
tain curious  large  church  or  town  clocks,  of  a  very  compound 
ftrufture :  but  we  do  not  find  when,  or  on  what  occafion,  the  ufe 
of  the  pendulum  was  annexed  to  them.  We  have  here  alfo  ac- 
counts of  various  complex  machines,  exhibiting  the  planetary  or 
celeftial  motions. — Article  XI.  gives  an  account  of  turnery,  and 
of  turning  machines. — Article  XII.  of  the  curious  automatons 
of  Vaucaufon  and  other  artifts ;  fuch  as  the  flute-player ;  the 
duck,  which  ate,  drank,  and  digefted  ;  the  chefs-player,  Sec.  &c. 
—Article  XIII.  contains  the  hiftory  of  that  chimaera,  the  per- 
petual motion,  and  the  attempts  made  to  effect  it,  with  the  rca- 
fonings  of  philofophers  on  its  impoffibility. — Article  XIV.  ex- 
hibits an  account  of  fome  of  the  moft:  celebrated  mechanifts,  who 
have  diftinguiihed  themfelves  by  the  invention  and  conftruction 
of  a  variety  of  curious  machines;  as  Rennequire,  the  maker  of 
the  water-machine  at  Marly ;  Vaucaufon,  the  automaton- 
framer;  Zabaglia,  at  Rome;  Ferracini,  at  Padua;  and  many 
others,  the  account  of  whofe  performances  would  be  very  cu- 
rious, if  we  had  fpace  for  inferting  it. — The  XVth  or  laft  ar- 
ticle contains  a  catalogue  of  feveral  repofitories  and  collections 
of  machines,  and  a  great  number  of  authors  and  books  that  treat 
of  machines,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  French,  Italian,  German 
or  Dutch  languages;  two  articles  only  being  in  the  Englifh, 
viz.  Baily's  collection  of  the  inftruments  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  Labelye's  account  of  the  foundations  of  Weftminjfter 
bridge. 

Thus  concludes  the  third  volume  of  this  curious  and  elaborate 
hiftory.  The  particulars  of  the  remaining  volume  muft  be  de- 
ferred till  our  next  Appendix. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II.     De  Origine  et  XJfu  Obelifcorum,  &c. 

On  the  Origin  and  Ufe  ofObelifks.     By  George  Zoega.     {Conti- 
nued from  Vol.' XXXV  I.  p.  508.) 

WE  return  with  pleafure  to  this  iriterefting  work;  and,  in 
refuming  the  funereal  rites  of  the  Egyptians,  pafs  from  their  fe- 
pulcres  to  their  coffins.  Thefe  for  the  moft  part  were  of  fyca.- 
more,  and  on  their  lids  prefented  the  figure  of  the  deceafed  de- 
poiited  within,  after  having  been  embalmed  and  fwathed.  In 
.general,  the  face  only  was  expreffed ;  but  fometimes  the  arms 
and  hands,  with  their  appendages.  Thofe  containing  the  re- 
mains of  men,  exhibited  a  fmall  oblong  beard.  All  were  s:ene- 
rally  whitened ;  often  decorated  with  paintings,  and  fometimes 
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with  gold.  Other  integuments  for  the  dead  were  formed  of 
linen  bandages  glued  together ;  and  frequently  the  bodies  of 
dillinguimed  perlbnages  were  deposited  in  ftone  excavated  in  a 
proper  form  to  receive  them.  Of  this  kind  are  thofe  lately 
brought  from  r  gypt,  and  now  in  the  front  court  of  the  Rritifh 
Mufeum—  where  that  in  which  the  remains  of  Alexander  were 
depofited  is  on  many  accounts  inthled  to  attention  P. 

The  (horter  notices  on  this  fedtion  refer  to  particular  monu- 
ments in  various  collections,  and  incidental  difcuiL'ons  fuggefted 
by  the  fubject. 

Monuments  reared  as  memorials  of  the  dead  form  the  next  to- 
pic of  inquiry.  The  author  takes  a  retrofpect  toward  thofe  of 
different  nations  in  the  earlieft  ages,  and  notices  fuch  as  h^ve 
been  particularly  diitinguifhed,  down  to  the  fepulcre  of  Adrian. 

The  large  tumuli  and  ftones  in  Scotland  and  Scania,  with  the 
Maufoleum  erected  by  Artemifia,  and  the  fepulcre  of  Porfenna, 
are  each  diftinctly  confidered. 

Thefe  lead  to  obfervations  on  other  kinds  of  funereal  monu- 
ments, fuch  as  ftones  fixed  in  the  earth,  or  the  more  4  frail  me- 
morial '  of  wood  '  erected  nigh  ;'  trees  planted  on,  or  arms  and 
other  implements  fufpended  over,  places  of  interment.  The 
oblong  ftones  in  the  north  of  Europe,  whether  rough,  or  po- 
lifhed  and  (haped  like  trilateral  obelifks,  arreft  the  author's  at- 
tention, thofe  efpecially  with  fculptured  figures  and  Runic  in- 
fer iptions;  fome  in  Scotland,  of  which  one  is  not  lef  than  twenty- 
three  feet  high,  with  many  remarkable  fculptures  ;  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  the  goals  for  their 
games;  the  forms  of  pillars  on  their  painted  vafes;  fepulcres  witlr 
pillars  and  inferiptions  erected  by  their  country  for  public  be- 
nefactors ;  inferiptions  of  other  kinds,  and  the  lofty  columns 
that  gradually  proceeded  from  them;  the  columns  of  Trajan 
and  the  Antonines ;  the  fepulcral  obelifk  at  Nicaea ;  the  in- 
fcribed  cippi  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  urns  and  farcophagi 
with  inferiptions,  and  farqophagi  placed  in  the  open  air,  are 
each  fubjects  of  remark;  as  are  the  fculptured  refemblances  of 
the  dead,  which  Mr.  Zoega  thinks  more  ancient  than  epitaphs. 
Hence,  after  pointing  out  the  figures  on  the  fepulcre  of  Cho- 
rcetas,  as  the  moft  ancient  ken  by  Paufanias,  he  adverts  to 
thofe  of  Thyeftes,  Midas,  and  Sardanapalus,  with  the  ufual  fub- 
jects of  fculpture  ;— the  monuments  of  Archimedes,  Leonidas, 
Epaminondas,  Diogenes,  liberates ; — the  face  of  the  dead  repre- 
fented  on  a  pillar,  and  the  whole  figure  fubftituted  for  it. 

Under  this  head,  notes  are  added  on  incidental  and  correlative 
fubjects,  which  at  once  difplay  refearch  and  erudition. 


*  Of  this,  and  the  other  antiquities  taken  from  the  French,  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  moft  faithful  reprefentations  will  fhortly  be  published,  from  the  fac-fimdtti 
*1  Mr.  AltKtnier. 
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The  third  clafs  of  thefe  monuments  comprehends  ftructures 
and  inclofures  in  memory  of  the  dead.  Commencing  with  the 
moil  fimple  memorials,  our  author  traces  them  down  to  tutelary 
ihrines,  which,  from  the  fymbols  of  the  gods  upon  them,  fug- 
gefted  the  idea  of  burying  in  temples.  From  the  fepuicre  of 
Cyrus,  Mr.  Zoega  takes  occafiOn  to  mention,  that,  though  fe- 
pulcral  edifices  feldom  occur  among  the  Greeks,  they  were 
nevcrthelefs  of  ancient  uk  ;  whence  he  proceeds  to  infrance 
thofe  of  Alemaeon,  Meleager,  Inus,  iEacus,  and  others  ;  and 
adds  examples  of  illuftrious  perfons  of  both  fexes  who  were 
buried  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Edifices  in  fepulcres  conle- 
crat'ed  to  the  infernal  deities  were  often  reared,  and  efpecially 
to  that  divinity  of  whom  the  deceafed  was  a  votary.  The  po- 
pular belief  is  dated,  that  representations  of  the  dead  in  the 
form  of  the  god  had  a  piacular  effect.  The  fepulcral  ftruclures 
of  the  Romans,  with  all  their  appendages  and  magnificence, 
are  the  laft  points  confidered  under  this  divifion. 

The  principal  notes  refpect  the  fepuicre  of  Nitocris  over  the 
gate  of  Babylon ;  the  heroon  of  Epideta  the  Spartan,  and  pri- 
vate apotheofis  j  the  fepuicre  of  Trimalchio  j  and  thofe  in  the 
Ceramicus. 

Returning  to  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Zoega  obferves  of  them  that 
they  neither  ufed  tumuli  of  ear.h,  nor  fepulcral  pillars  ;  and  alio, 
that  Diodorus  is  not  entitled  to  credit  when  he  fpeaks  of  pillars 
on  the  fepulcres  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt. 
In  Egypt,  farcophagi,  reprefenting  the  features  of  the  dead, 
itood  in  each  family  for  domeftic  monuments  ;  and  our  author 
maintains  that  hieroglyphic  figures  and  characters  on  farco- 
phagi have  no  reference  to  the  hiftory  of  the  deceafed,  but  refpedr 
the  national  religion.  An  altar  of  granite,  with  figures  of  this 
kind,  in  the  Borgian  mufeum,  is  here  particularly  noticed. 

The  public  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  of  a  fepulcral  kind, 
hitherto  remarked,  are  either  the  furfaces  of  rocks  which  have 
been  chifeled,  fmall  fhrirtes,  temples,  or  elfe  pyramids.  Their 
fepultures  were  often  in  the  fides  of  mountains,  or  in  vaults  con- 
cealed in  the  fands,  that  foil  adapted  to  plantation,  or  the 
germination  of  feeds,  might  not  be  defiled  by  any  perfon  de- 
ceafed. The  furfaces  of  rocks  hewn,  together  with  epiifyles, 
i'culpturcd  figures,  and  hieroglyphic  inferiptions,  are  often  found 
in  various  parts  of  Egypt.  A  remarkable  fculpture  prefents  it- 
felf  on  a  rock  of  mount  Effelfele,  another  in  mount  Tuna,  and 
a  picture  on  the  fur-face  of  a  rock  in  the  confines  of  Savadi. 

A  note  here  follows  on  the  fculptured  rocks  at  Perfepolis, 
Naxiruftan,  and  in  other  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe. 

After  a  digreflion,  which,  we  muff  confefs,  however  curious 

the  information  it  contains,  is  rather  wide  of  the  fubject  of  obe- 

lifks,  Mr.  Zoega  revels  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.      Thefe, 

he  fays,  chiefly  occur  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  fubter- 

App.  Vol.  37.  2~M 
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raneous  vaults  in  the  (Andy  pkiiv.  were  fubftftuted  foj  fepufcreJj 
which,  to  render  them  inacceffible$  had  mafly  edifices  erefted 
over  their  entrances.  Many  remains  of  fuch  are  (till  vifibler 
near  Bufiris  and  Saccara,  generally  of  a  kjuare  form,  and  each 
including  a  well.  Thefe  pyramids-  (for  fuch  is  their  fhape 
when  carried  to  a  confiderable  height)  are  now  fo  well  known 
to  our  readers  from  late  publications,  that  it  would  be  needlefs 
'  to  defcribc  them  more  particularly  in  this  place.  Mr.  Zoeo-a 
fuppofes  them  in  the  fir  ft  inftance  to  have  gradually  obtained 
their  vaft  height  from  fmall  exemplars  ;  and  that  coloflal  figures- 
were  placed  on  their  tops.  He  conceives  them  alfo  to  have 
been  i'nfcribed  with  hieroglyphics,  though  none  be  now  vifi- 
ble.  Some,  he  afierts,  had  porticoes  built  againft  them,  inftead 
of  vefti-bules.  Invariable  tradition  amongft  the  Egyptians  af- 
ferts  them  to  have  beer,  fepulcres ;  and  the  name  of  pyramids  is 
0  :gbt  bv  our  author  to  confirm  the' re-port. 
The  particulars  in  the  ftotes  of  this  lection,  though  curious, 
we  pafs  over,  for  the  reafon  juft  above  given  ;  as  we  do  the  fac- 
tion that  follows,  which  confifts  of  accounts  collected  from  tra- 
velers, with  the  author's  remarks  upon  them. 

Quitting  this  topic,  Mr.  Zoega  ohlerves  that  it  was  an- 
ciently the  cuftom  amongft  perfons  of  high  rank  to  build  cha- 
pels near  their  houfes,  to  ferve  them  as  fepulcres ;  and  under 
this  head  he  advents  to  a  pafiage  in  Herodotus,  concerning  » 
ghter  of  kifig  Lwryceriniis,  buried  within  tile  precinct  of  the 
|  lace  in  an  ox  of  wood,  which  was  elevated  annually  to  falufce 
the  fun — fuppofing  the  tradition  erroneous,  and  that,  iriftead  of 
namelefs  young  woman,  liis  was  intended.  Other  inftariceS 
are  adduced  of  royal  funerals  in  temples  ;  and,  among  ft  the  cita- 
tions from  Strabo  and  Herodotus,  we  meet  with  a  pafiage  from- 
the  latter  relative  to  ancient  kin  ens  buried  with  the  (acred  cro- 
liles  in  the  Labyrinth,  which  was  the  temple  of  the  nation  at 
large.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  femetimes  one  and  the  fame 
HuiMing  was  either  a  fepulere  or  temple;  as  in  the  indanep  of 
the  Ofymandeurn,  vjrhich  others  ftyle  Memnonium,  the  moft 
magnificent  of  all  monuments. 

The  notes  under  t  ion  relate  to  the  i  Tying  of  A  lex- 

er and  the  Ptolermesrin    hi    ...;    ■■.  a<    :  ;  me  iepukures  ofthe 
Alexandrians  in  gardens ;  the  <:■  to    ,  ,    nries  and  jambre-, 

1  the  proof  that  there  v  .  sbut:i        Lab)  Faith  in  Egypt. 

■  II.  our  aul  iters  on  the  very  intereiling  in- 

quiry into  the  u'.e  aad  origin  of  letters   in  Egypt;  and,  nib  " 
having   briefly  touched   on  the   incongruous  opinions  of  the 
rned,   cites  Cfen     ;■    Vie)  iildiinus^  i   ho  affigns  to  the  an- 
at  Egyptians  three  forts  of  ;  of  which  two,  t 

■     erdotal,  wei  the  third  hieroglyphic: 

odotus  and  Diodorus   mention  two  alone.     To  eki- 
frrdat;    he<Maeftion,authoritis    ;  .       ftcto  -various,  wi 
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whence  it  is  deduced,  that  on  ftones  hieroglyphics  only  were 
employed  ;  but  in  books,  alphabetic  characters.  From  Plato  it 
is  inferred  that  thefe  alphabetic  characters  were  peculiar  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  invented  by  one  of  themfelves.  Their  vulgar 
writing  was  chiefly  ufed  in  epiftles*  the  facerdotal  in  books  ;  but 
it  appears  from  Apuleius  that  books  were  alfo  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics, Apu',eius  fpeaks  of  a  double  fpecies  of  letters  ufed  in 
their  books  of  ritual,  the  hieroglyphic  and  facerdotal  alphabet. 
Each  alphabet  had  its  itated  number  and  order  of  elements  ; 
but  the  facerdotal  was  the  more  elegant,  and  varied  by  combi- 
nations and  accents.  From  Plutarch,  the  number  is  twenty- 
five  ;  of  which  the  fir  ft  was  called,  from  its  figure,  the  ibis: 
thefe  however  were  all  confonants.  Mr.  Zoega  obferves,  that 
the  passage  of  Demetrius  Phalereu's  on  the  feven  vowels  is  to 
be  understood  as  referring  to  the  modulation  of  long,  and  not  to 
letters.  From  Ariftides  of  Canopus,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
Coptic  characters  were  not  introduced  till  the  third  century  of 
the  vulgar  a;ra. 

The  notes  of  this  fection  are  peculiarly  interesting,. 
The  enfuing  commences  with  an  obfervation  that  only  one 
mode  of  hieroglyphic  writing  hath  been  found,  which  is  that 
whofe   hieroglyphic   fymbcls,  like  literary  characters,  are  ar- 
ranged in  feries  or  verfes,  and  thus  exprefs  the  order  of  their 
archetypal  ideas.     They  differ  from  Chinefe  characters,  which, 
instead    of   being   reprefentative,   are    mere   arbitrary    forms, 
and  from  the  Mexican  pictures,  which  have  no  fuch  order  or 
arrangement.     It  is  Well  obferved,  that  the  Egyptian  figures, 
whether  engraved  or  painted,  which  from  their  action  or  difpo- 
fition  exprefs  either    fable   or  allegory,  are  improperly  con- 
founded with  hieroglyphic  inferiptions.     Hieroglyphic  fymbols 
are  here  distributed  into  five  classes,  and  examples  adduced  under 
each;  and  it  is  laid  down  as  a  universal  principle,  that  hiero- 
glyphics may  be  equally  ftyled  language  and  writing;  for,  that 
the  figures  to  be  exprefied  are  neither  restricted  to  numbers  nor 
to  words,  but  are  common  to  all  characters  and  every  idiom. 
As  to  what  hath  been  termed  abbreviated  or  curfive  hierogly- 
phics, they  are  to  be  regarded  but  as  the  rude  forms  of  more 
perfect  characters.     Under  this  head  a  paffage  from  Plutarch  is 
cited  relative  to  the  infeription  found  on  the  fepulcre  of  Alc- 
menes.     Mr.  Zoega  very  properly  proceeds  to  remark  that  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  elegance  in  hieroglyphics  is  no  cha- 
racteristic of  their  date;  and  that,  though  they  were  chiefly  ufed 
on  stone,  they  occur  alfo  upon  whatever  other  lubftance  could 
be  cut  or  written   upon.     After  the  invention  of  alphabetic 
writing,  hieroglyphics,  though  originally  of  universal  uie,  were 
chiefly  restricted  to  facred  monuments.     Various  fubjects,  to 
which  hieroglyphics  have  been  applied,  are  collected  from  an- 
cient authors;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  was 
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chiefly  confined  to  the  priefts,  is  underftood  not  to  have  Infers 
from  any  policy  in  locking  up  their  import,  but  as  proceeding 
folely  from  the  difficulty  of  underftar.ding  them.  The  philofo- 
phy  of  fymbols  amongfr  the  Egyptians,  which  fome  have  con- 
founded with  hieroglyphic  writing,  is  confidered  and  illuftrated 
from  Plotinus,  Clemens,  and  Philo.  The  notes  contain  expla- 
nations of  various  hieroglyphics  collected  and  applied  from  an- 
cient writers. 

Our  author  begins  his  next  fection  with  afTerting  that  paint- 
ing, whether  taken  in  a  larger  or  more  confined  knl'e^  is  of  the 
higheft  antiquity  among  the  Egyptians.  The  fables  of  the 
gods,  the  exploits  of  illuftrious  men,  rites,  cuftoms,  public 
inftitutions,  as  is  fhown  from  examples,  were  frequently  ex- 
prelTed  by  them  both  in  fculpture  and  in  colours.  From  monu- 
ments of  this  kind,  with  the  fymbols  and  tropes  they  exhibit, 
Mr.  Zoega  deduces  hieroglyphic  writing,  which  led,  in  his  opi- 
nion, to  the  arrangement  of  figures  in  the  manner  of  letters, 
and  to  the  delineation  of  a  feries  of  figures  in  the  fucceffionary 
order  of  ideas.  At  what  precife  period,  however,  this  took 
place,  there  is  no  document  exifting  to  determine.  The  abfo- 
lute  invention  of  letters  was  afcribed  by  them  to  Thoth,  or 
Hermes,  whom  our  author  takes  for  the  genius  of  the  human 
mind;  but  whom  we,  for  reafons  too  copious  to  be  here  in- 
ferted,  afcribe  ultimately  to  Moies.  The  commencement  of 
hieroglyphics  is  referred  by  him  to  the  time  when  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Ethiopians  were  one  people.  Their  introduction  he 
confiders  to  have  been  gradual,  and  the  phonetic  notes  to  have 
been  of  a  later  date.  Their  golden  age  he  fuppofes  to  have  been 
that  of  Sefoftris,  when  men  of  wifdom  were  in  the  higheft  re- 
pute. After  the  form  of  government  was  changed  under  Pfam- 
metichus,  they  began  to  run  into  fanciful  exceffes,  and  were  em-> 
barrafled  by  myfterious  and  senigmattc  alluftons.  Proofs  of 
this  afTertion  are  brought  from  a  temple  in  Cous,  and  a  fhrine 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  The  Bembine  table  is  here  introduced. 
Having  remarked  that  the  facerdotal  order  greatly  declined  under 
the  Lagidre,  and  was  almoft  extindl  under  the  Romans— an 
opinion,  however,  which  is  oppoied  by  the  zodiac  of  Dendera — * 
Mr.  Zoega  notices  their  revival  in  the  fecond  century -after 
the  fubjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  inffanccs 
monuments  inferibed  with  hieroglyphics,  not  in  Italy  only,  but 
in  Rome  itfelf.  The  interpreters  of  Egyptian  antiquities  *  hich 
flourifhed  under  the  Romans  are  then  confidered  ;  the  opposi- 
tion of  Severus  is  believed  by  our  author  to  have  but  little 
effect  upon  them  ;  the  new  fchool  of  Platonifts  are  reprefented 
as  diligent  inquirers  into  their  origin  and  defign  ;  am',  even  in 
the  time  of  Theodoftus,  Mr.  Zoega  traces  leveral  who  were 
profel-Iedly  illuftraters  of  hieroglyphics.  As  the  gnoftics,  che- 
ilitis, aftrologer s,  and  magi,  affected  their  uie,  the  Arabians  be- 
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came  acquainted  with  them ;  and  we  cannot  but  exprefs  our 
earneft  wifh,  that  the  Arabic  key  to  them,  lately  brought  from 
Egypt  by  Mr.  Hammer,  may  be  foon  prefented  to  the  world, 
v/ith  his  remarks,  by  the  learned  gentleman  to  whom  it  was 
committed.  Mr.  Zoega  has  traced  out  fix  epochs  of  hierogly- 
phic writing:— r-of  thefe,  the  firit  embraces  the  period  before  the 
invention  of  alphabetic  characters — thence  to  the  time  of  Pfam- 
metichus ; — from  his  time  to  the  foundation  of  Alexandria — 
thence  to  the  taking  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans  ;— from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  third  century  of  the  vulgar  sera-wand  thence  to  the 
emperor  Theodofms. 

On  the  prefent  fection  the  notes  are  particularly  inierefting; 
and  the  tranfition  from  it  to  the  alphabetic  writing  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  introduces  the  next,  is  obvious. 

To  the  Egyptians  our  author  refers  the  origin  of  alphabetic 
writing;  and  deduces  from  them   its  communication  to  other 
nations,  from  the  improbability  that  fuch  an  invention  mould 
have  occurred  to  more  than  one  people ;  and  the  consideration* 
that  all  the  nations  who  fir  it  ufed  alphabetic  writing  occupied 
an  undivided  continent.     No  individual  is  confidered  as  the  in- 
ventor; but  that,  flowly  and  gradually,  fentences  were  fepa- 
rated  into  words,  words  into  fyllables,  and  fyllables  into  their 
component  founds;  fo  that  words  ftood  for  fentences,  thence 
fyllables  for  words,  and  letters  for  fimnle  founds.     To  this  hy- 
pothecs there  are,  in  our  judgement,  many  and  insurmountable 
objections,  the  difcuffion  of  which  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
pf  a  Review,  notwithftanding  what  Mr.  Zoega  proceeds  to  ad- 
vance, that  there  is  no  arriving  at  fyllabic  writing  by  the  ufe  of 
phonetic  ngns,  but  through  the  medium  of  hieroglyphics,  which 
were  known  foiely  to  the  Egyptians.     This  he  explains  from 
the  fuppofition   that  things  to  be  expreiled  by  fimilar  foundsi 
were  originally  denoted  by  one  and  the  lame ;  but  that  after- 
ward it  occurred  to  the  facred  fcnbe  to  feparate  thofe  phonetic 
hgns,  and  fo  to  apply  thefe  divifions,  that  words  and  fyllables 
might  hence  be  enunciated.  The  next  ftep,  he  takes  for  granted,, 
was  to  feparate  the  phonetic  figns  from  the  forms  of  objects,' 
whence  of  their  own  accord  the  iyftem  of  fyllabic  writing  would 
follow;  which  whilft  cultivated  hy  thefe  fcribes,  who  would 
itudy  to  diftinguifh  with  accuracy  the  component  fyllables  of 
the  language,  the  elements,  of  which  these  fyllables  co.nfifted, 
would  prefent  themfelves,  and  exhibit  the  firit  rudiments  of 
elementary  writing.     At  length  the  fimplc.  elements  being  fe- 
parated,  their  number  would  be  defined,   and  their  refpe^tive 
powers  fixed.     The  pafTages  in  Plato  which  reier.  to   Fheuth 
as    the  inventor  of  letters  are   next  adduced,  and  arguments 

altered  to  {how  that  writing  was  more  ancient  than  A4ofes. » 

To  thefe  we  could  add  others  of  the  fame  import;  but,  notwith- 
ftanding we  admit  the  fact,  there  ft  ill  appear  fansfactory  reajfons 
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to  fuppofe,  that,  under  the  name  of  Hermes  or  Thoth,  the  inven- 
tion of  alphabetic  writing  was  referred  by  the  Egyptians  to  him. 
Writing  thus  invented,  the  hieratic  method,  for  the  fake  of  ele- 
gance and  myftery,  was  fuperadded.  Authorities  follow  from 
the  ancients  to  mow  that  the  alphabet  originated  in  Egypt  j 
fuch  paffages  alio  are  brought  as  attribute  this  origin  to  the 
Phoenicians ;  and  the  letters  introduced  from  Phoenicia  into 
Greece  by  Cadmus  are  affirmed  to  have  been  the  onlv  ground 
for  the  tradition  that  Cadmus  had  firft  carried  letters  into 
Greece. 

The  chief  notes  on  this  fection  are  occupied  by  the  principal 
topics  of  investigation,  which  are  obvioufl.y  connected  with  it, 
and  evince  to  much  advantage  the  author's  refearches. 

Under  this  head,  the  laft  fection  adverts  to  the  opinions  of 
modern  writers  on  the  foregoing  topic ;  particularly  thofe  of 
Warburton,  De  Guignes,  Gebelin,  J3'Origny,  and  Tychfen  ; 
and  concludes  with  examining  the  feceffion  of  Egyptian  foidiers 
into  Ethiopia  in  the  feign  of  Pfammetichus. 

The  netes  relate  to  the  traces  of  elementary  characters 
which  are  inftanced  by  ancient  writers,  and  contain  paffages  from 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  on  the  Automoli  and  Axuma. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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Memoirs  of  the  National  Injlitute  of  Sciences  and  Arts.   [Continued 
from  Vol.  XXXVI.  p.  527.) 

OUR  laft  notice  of  the  labours  of  the  clafs  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  extended  to  vol.  III.  Memoir  XII.  We  fhall 
proceed  in  the  order  in  which  the  different  communications 
occur. 

'  XIII.  Memoir  on  the  Conftitution  c.f  the  Spartan  Republic. 
By  M.  P.  C.  Leveique.' — The  Lacedaemonians  never  wrote  j 
and  we  are  obliged,  therefore,  in  examining  their  political  re- 
gulations, to  have  recourfe  to  the  accounts  of  foreigners.  Plato 
has  entered,  with  fome  degree  of  detail,  into  their  conftitution  ; 
but  M,  Leveique  does  not  give  implicit  credit  to  the  ftatements 
'  of  the  Athenian  philofopher.  Plato  had  beheld  in  his  own 
country  the  evil  effects  which  refult  from  ochlocracy,  or 
democracy  carried  to  its  extreme;  and  hence,  obferves  our 
effay;ft,  fell  in  love  with  ariftocracy  (which  was  the  form  of 
the  Spartan  government)  from  the  propenuty  by  which  mankind 
are  naturally  impelled  to  pafs  from  one  extreme  to  another  :  dif- 
gufted  with  the  firft  democratic  republic  of  Greece,  he  was  in- 
ienfibly  feduced  into  a  commendation  of  the  firft  ai  iftocratic 
republic.     Xenophon  was  baniffaed   from  Athens;  and  in  his 
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exile  he  took  refuge  at  Sparta.  Xenophpn  alio  has  written  in 
favour  of  the  fame  government;  but  our  author  thinks  bis  mo- 
tives are  even  more  obvious  and  partial  than  thofe  of  Plato. 
Xenophon  was  followed  by  Plutarch,  hut  at  a  diftance  of  up- 
wards of  three  centuries  after  the  deftruction  of  the  republic  by 
the  tyrant  Nabis : — he  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed,  like  the  two 
prior  writers,  fo  have  been  perfonally  jnterefted  }n  his  defcrip- 
tion.  But  Plutarch  is  conceiyed  by  our  author  to  have  pof- 
feffed  more  of  the  character  of  a  modern  courtier  than  has  hi- 
therto been  attributed  to  ham;  to  have  been  favourable  to  mo- 
narchic governments  when  he  fpoke  or  kings-,  to  pure  denn  - 
cracv  when  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  a  people  whofe  government 
was  democratic  -,  and  to  the  Lacedaemonian  ariftocracy  when 
he  wrote  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  political  constitution  of 
Sparta,  proper!  v  io  called,  was  in  a  high'  degree  grofs  and  bar- 
barous. Lvcurgus,  perhaps,  did  all  he  could  ;  but  he  had  to 
work  upon  itubborn  and  untoward  materials.  Yet  M.  Levefque 
ieems  to  carry  his  refentment  againft  this  republic  beyond  all 
due  bounds;  and,  in  the  violence  of  hi§  abhorrence,  not  to  al- 
low it  the  virtues  of  which  it  was  actually  poiiell. 
country  of  Laconia  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
dalles.  When  the  Dorians  full  introduced  the  Heraclidae  into 
Peloponnefus,  they  inftantly  became  divided  into  two  factions — 
of  which  the  faction  that  prevailed  inilituted  a  fyftem.  of  equality 
among  their  own  clafs,  and  aflumed  the  diftinctive  name  of  Spar- 
tans to  themfeives ;  while  it  obliged  the  faction  which  wasfub- 
jugated  toeftablifh  itfelf  in  the  environs  of  the  metropolis,  and  to 
become  in  every  refpect  flaves  to  the  conquerors.  This  fubrnif- 
iive  party  was  difcriminated  by  the  denomination  of  Lacp- 
nians ;  and,  while  a  fmall  portion  only  of  the  eparfer  and  iefs 
productive  lands  was  allotted  to thefe  latter,  their fuperiors  ru- 
in the  enjoyment  of  a  very  large  tract  of  the  richeft  and  moft 
feleft  territory  which  appertained  to  the  general  life  of  the 
republic.  Yet  the  flavery  fuftained  by  the  Laconians  bore  no 
companion  in  point  of  feverity  with  that  afterwards  endured  b,r 
the  inhabitants  of  Helos,  upon  their  captivity  and  the  d?ih\.>  - 
tion  of  their  city.  The  |>aced{em.omans  therefore,  are  divided 
by  our  memoirift,  into  three  clafies  : — the  Spartans  proper, 
•who  were  a  fort  of  noblede;  the  Laconians,  or  great  body  of 
the  people,  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  legiflation,  (  r 
even  of  civil  di  functions,  and  who  were  confecjuently  a  kind 
of  fervants  to  the  iormei*';  and  the  Helots,  with  whom  ail 
future,  captives  were  united,  who  were  in  every  feni'e  of  th.i 
word  flaves. 

Our  author  believes,  in  oppofition  to  general  teftimony,  that 
the  Spartan  men  were  rich  and  covetous^  and  the  Spartan  Wo- 
men exceffivc  covvar  isi  He  traces^  or  rather  attempts  to  trace, 
an  anachroniim  in  the  hiltories  which  attribute  to  Lycurcrus  the 
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fuppreffion  of  all  coin  but  that  of  copper — contending,  from  the 
Chronieon  of  Paros,  that  even  filver  coin,  which  preceded  that  of 
gold,  was  not  in  ufe  till  upwards  of  a  century  after  the  aera  of 
that  legislator,  having  been  firft.  introduced  by  the  order  of 
Phido,  in  the  ifland  of  iEgina,  in  the  year  895  before  Chrift. — > 
The  Spartans,  he  admits,  had  no  public  treafury;  and,  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  might  be  considered  as  poor,  when  put  incomparifon  with 
the  Athenians,  who  had  a  prodigious  exchequer :-r-but  he  main- 
tains that  individually  they  were  enormoufly  rich  ;  their  diet, 
clothing,  and  habitation,  being  extremely  fimple  and  inexpeh- 
five;  and  the  landed  eftates  belonging  to  every  citizen  very 
ample  and  highly  productive.  They  ar  length  declined  from  their 
own  paucity  of  population — feduloufly  prohibiting  ftrangecs  from 
fettling  in  their  territories — diminiih ing  their  numbers  by  incefiant 
wars,  and  preventing  a  proportionate  augmentation  byapromif- 
cuous  intercourfe  of  the  fexes.  They  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  Levefque,  a  proud,  cruel,  and  covetous  people — totally  de- 
void of  political  happinefs,  and  whofe  courage  confifted  rather 
in  haughtinefs  and  temerity  than  in  real  bravery  and  magnani- 
mous valour. 

*  XIV.  On  the  ancient  Legislation  of  France,  comprifing  the 
Salique  Law,  the  Law  of  the  Vifigoths,  and  the  Law  of  the  Bur- 
gundians.     By  M.  Legrand  d'Aufl'y.' 

Gaul,  after  having  long  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  was 
invaded,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chriftian  rera, 
and  nearly  at  the  fame  period  of  time,  by  three  d';ftin<£t  and  bar- 
barous nations,  the  Vifigoths,  the  Burgundians, and  the  Francs. 
Each  entered  at  different  points  of  the  country;  impofed,  on  the 
refpecYive  territory  it  conquered,  a  new  and  more  degrading 
flavery  than  any  to  which  it  had  antecedently  fubmitted;  com- 
pelled it  to  adopt  a  new  fyftem  of  manners  ;  and  introduced  a 
new  conftitution,  which  was  in  eveiy  inftance  drawn  up  in  the 
Roman  language.  Of  what  thefe  constitutions  confifted,  we 
know  however  but  very  little,  and  efpecialiy  with  refpeel  to  the 
legal  codes  of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Vifigoths.  That  of  the 
Burgundians  is  reported  to  have  been  fo  fevere,  that  Gundebad 
was  obliged  to  revife  it,  to  prevent  a  general  infunedtion.  Of 
the  '  '  Gundobade  feveral  copies  are  ftill  in  exiftence;  but 
the  original  Burgundian  law  has  totally  perifhed.  In  like  man- 
jic,  all  that  remains  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Vifigoths  is 
a  bulky  feries  of  revisions'   and  corrections  by  fuccefiive  rr 

chs,  while  the  original  code  has  entirely-difappeared ;  and  al- 
rncft  every  thing  that  relate:,  to  it  is  conjecture.  The  primary 
law  of  the  Salique  Francs  is  little  better  undei  flood.  It  was  at 
firft  publi'flied  under  the  title  of  P  aft  us  ligis  Salica?,  at  a  period 
pn,  ,  to  :'  "  read  of  Chriftianity  among  this  people;  but  it  was 
a'Vei  w  irds  fo-mtich  revifed,  corrected,  and  augmented  by  Clovis, 
Childi  t  ft,  Chlotaris',  and  DagobeVt,  and  eventually  by  Charley 
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frsagne,  that  but  very  little  of  the  original  fpirit  and  fubflance 
mav  be  fuppofed  to  have  furvived  fuch  repeated  repairs  and  em- 
beliiihments.  The  few  fragments,  however,  that  remain  from 
any  of  tbefe  feparate  inftitutions,  or  may  be  worth  noticing, 
M.  Legrand  has  fere  collected,  and  animadverted  upon.  That 
of  the  Vifigoths  feems  to  have  poffeffed  the  longeft  exiftence: 
their  union  with  the  Francs  did  not  take  place  till  the  sera 
of  Pepin.  '  At  length,'  concludes  our  memoir  iff,  'anew  order  of 
things  changed  every  circumstance  that  related  to  ihethrse  nations. 
The  imbecijlity  or  incapacity  of  the  monarch  encouraged  the 
ufurpations  of  the  chiefs.  The  feodal  fyftem  was  produced,  and 
its  new  jurifprudence  totally  annulled  that  of  the  three  codes. 
Infenfi^ly  all  of  them  fell  into  dil'ufe.  Finally,  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  third  dynafty,  they  funk  into  oblivion; 
and  nothing  was  known  in  France  beyond  Roman  rights  and 
cuftoms.5    -' 


'  XV.  On  the  Pofition  of  certain  Places  and  Rivers  within  the 
limits  of  Argolis,  in  the  South  of  Peloponnefus.  By  M.  Men- 
telle.' — In  their  refpective  charts  of  the  Peloponnefus,  d'Anville 
and  Delifle  are  well  known  to  have  differed  in  a  variety  of 
points,  and  particularly  in  their  pofition  of  Mycenae,  the  for- 
mer having  placed  it  io  the  north-eail  of  Argos,  and  the  latter  to 
the  fouth-weft.  M.  Mentelle  endeavours,  and  with  much  lau- 
dable diffidence,  to  correct  the  errors  of  both  thefe  eflablifhed 
chartifts;  for,  in  their  maps  of  ancient  Greece,  he  detects  errors 
in  each  of  them,  though  in  the  pofition  of  Mycenae  he  entirely, 
and  we  believe  juftly,  coincides  with  d'Anville.  Delifle,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  miiunderftood  Strabo,  while  he  obvioufly  de-. 
figned  from  his  text.  Temenium,  the  Lernaean  lake,  Heraeum, 
and  Mycenae,  are,  in  reality,  only  known  in  a  geographic  view  by 
their  relative  proximity  to  each  other;  and  hence  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  Should  meet  with  occafional  differences 
of  fite  in  the  mod  accurate  and  induftrious  geographers.  Bar- 
thelemy,  in  his  'Travels  of  the  younger  Anacharfis,' for  the 
mod  part  coincides  with  d'Anville  and  M.  Mentelle.  A  neat 
chart  is  fubfixed,  illuftrative  of  the  fubjecl  in  difpute. 

4  XVT.  On  the  Kind  of  Qu eft  ions  whofe  Solution  is  accu- 
rately obtained  by  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.  By  M. 
Veron-Fonbonnais,  Affociate-Member.' — -The  clafs  of  Political 
Economy  of  the  National  Inftitute  publicly  propofed  the  fol low- 
in  g  queftion  about  three  years  fince :  'Is  it  advantageous  to  a 
republic  to  borrow,  and  at  what  rate  of  intereft  ?  M.  Micoud- 
Domons,  adminiftrator  of  Mont-de-Piete,  replied  to  this  in- 
quiry by  two  letters;  in  the  former  of  which  he  difcufles  the 
general  fyftem  of  paper  credit,  and  the  adminiftration  ol  fi- 
nances; and  in  the  latter,  after  fome  obfervations  on  the  moral 
powers  of  governrnentSj  enters  more  minutely  upon  the  queltiou 
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immediately  propofed.  The  letters  of  M.  Micoud-Domons  be- 
came highly  popular,  and  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  with 
uncommon  ability ;  but,  in  his  confideration  of  this  important 
queftion  itfelf,  he  hefitated  not  to  decjare,  that,  if  examined  with 
much  logical  precifion,  it  was  akogethey  infoluble.  '  The 
queftion,'  faid  he,  c  muft  be  idle,  if  taken  in  an  abfolute 
fcjife  ;  and,  if  confidered  in  relation  to  exifting  circumftances,  to 
treat  it  in  a  fatisfaclory  manner,  would  be  to  form  as  many 
hvpothefes  as  the  variations  of  thofe  circumftances  themfelves 
upon  which  the  folution  depends:  and  thefe  may  be  infinite.'— 
Our  prefent  memoirift  conceives,  however,  that  an  inquiry 
which  has  completely  baffled  the  powers  of  M.  Micoud  may 
receive  at  leaft  fome  portion  of  irradiation  from  his  ow%  efforts. 
All  his  obfervations  appear  to  us,  neverthelefs,  hypothetic  and 
gratuitous;  and  the  adminifcration  of  the  keen-fighted  Colbert 
is  not  likely  to  be  renewed  by  any  of  the  remarks  of  the  prefent 
financier. 

*  XVII.  piffertation  on  fome  Queftions  of  Ideology  ;  contain- 
ing additional  Proofs  that  it  is  from  the  Senfation  of  Reiiftance  we 
derive  a  Knowledge  of  Bodies  ;  and  that,  anterior  to  fuch  Know- 
ledge, no  Acf.  of  the  Judgement  can  take  place,  from  an  Inabi- 
lity to  difcriminate  our  iimultaneous  Perceptions  from  each 
other.     By  M.  Deftutt  Tracy.' 

'  XVIII.  Differtation  on  Exiftence,  and  on  the  Hypothefes 
of  Mallebranche  and  Berkeley  relative  to  that  Subjedt.  By  the 
fame.'— In  our  Appendix  to  vol.  xxxii.  p.  527,  New  Arrang. 
we  entered  at  fome  length  into  M.  Deftutt's  '  Hypothefis  on 
Ideology,  or  the  Faculty  of  Thinking ;'— -an  hypothefis  whole 
foundation  was  laid  by  Locke,  and  much  of  whole  fuperftruc- 
ture  was  erecled  by  Condillac.  In  the  firft  of  the  two  memoirs 
now  before  us,  M.  Deftutt  traces  the  different  progreffive  fteps 
of  the  French  metaphyfician  toward  the  ultimate  completion  of 
his  fyftem,  from  his  EjJ'ay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Uncle  rjl  and- 
ing  in  1746,  to  the  publication  of  his  Treat  i/c  on  Senfations  in 
1756;  and  thence  to  his  more  matured  ideas  upon  the  fame 
fubje£t,  as  communicated  a  fhort.time  anterior  to  his  death. 
which  occurred  in  1780.  In  the  courfe  of  this  furvey,  M.  De- 
ftutt notices  the  gradual  approximation  of  Condillac  toward  his 
own  hypothefis,  by  a  more  precife  adherence,  as  he  pretends,  to 
the  principles  he  firfr.  eftablifhed;  and  conceives,  that,  in  the  few 
points  in  which  they  even  at  laft  differed,  the  difference  was 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  an  unneceftary  and  illogical  de- 
parture from  thefe  radical  poftulates.  For  ourfelves,  we  think 
there  is  an  effential  difference  in  many  inftances,  not  only  be- 
tween their  conciuilons,  but  their  primary  and  elementary  por- 
tions; and  that  no  length  of  time,  or  latitude  of  interpretation, 
could  entirely  have  converted  the  author  of  The  Treatije  on  Sen- 
fations to  the  theory  of  ideology  as  maintained  in  all  its  branches. 
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by  the  prefent  writer.  But  it  is  unnecefTary  for  us  to  refume 
the  fubject:  we  have  already  examined  the  queftion,  and  adven- 
tured to  deliver  our  opinion  upon  it. 

The  fecond  of  the  two  differtations  before  us  is  fo  nearly 
connected  with  the  firft,  that  we  have  purpofely  united  them. 
The  precife  "difference  between  the  theories,  or,  if  cur  readers 
pleafe,  the  metaphyfic  dreams,  of  Mallebranche  and  Berkeley, 
is  not  very  generally  known— though  every  reader  is  apprifcd 
that  they  were  fpiritualifb.  The  former,  by  a  long  courfe  of 
mental  abftraction,  and  deep  refearch  into  the  reveries  of  Plato- 
nifm  concerning  the  intellectual  world,  which  was  pretended  to 
be  the  only  reality  and  archetype  of  the  fenfible  world,  brought 
himfelfat  length  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  capable  of  proof 
but  pure  fpirit ; — that  we  have  no  poiitive  knowledge  of  bo/fyy 
and  fhould  have  no  certainty  of  its  exiftence,  had  it  not  been 
communicated  to  us  by  Mofes  in  his  hiftory  of  the  creation : 
that  we  only  perceive  and  fee  by  a  fpecies  of  inftin£fr— which  is 
neverthelefs  a  doubtful  fource  of  information  ; — that,  whenever 
at  length  we  attain  pofitive  truth,  it  is  always  God,  or  the 
thought  of  God,  that  we  perceive; — and  that  hence,  in  literal 
conformity  with  the  Scriptures,  it  is  *  in  God  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.'  Thefe  are  the  chief  doctrines  which  are 
contained  in  his  volume,  entitled  a  '  Search  after  Truth/  and  are 
principally  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  book  of  this  work. 

Berkeley  not  only  advanced  thus  far  in  the  theory  of  fpiritu- 
aliftn,  but  prefied  the  theory  itfelf  much  further;  and  main- 
tained, that,  notwithstanding  every  degree  of  deference  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  Mofai'c  narrative,  this  narrative  itfelf,  when  fairly 
interpreted,  did  not  prove,  or  even  fuppoie,  the  exiftence  of 
body:  confequently  he  refigned  himfelf  with  a  greater  degree  of 
cordiality  to  the  creed,  that  bodies  no  not  exift;  and  attempted 
to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  impofnble  they  fhould  exift  otherwife 
than  in  the  thought  of  a  fpirit,  and  more  efpecially  of  the  in- 
finite fpirit. 

The  fyitem  of  M.  Deftutt  is,  on  the  contrary,  altogether  a 
fyftem  of  materialifm;  and  the  arguments  and  observations  of 
thefe  fpiritual  philoibphers  having  been  urged  againft  him,  he 
now  finds  that  he  has  not  begun  at  the  beginning;  and  that, 
inftead  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  fenfible  world  and  that 
fenfible  objects  actually  exift  around  him,  he  is  called  upon  to 
demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  external  relations,  and  to  decide 
whether  even  his  own  body  be  any  thing  or  nothing  ?  The 
whole  oppofitiori  to  his  fyitem,  our  author  thinks,  turns  upon  a 
perpetual  equivoque,  an  uninterrupted  confufion  between  the 
impreflion  which  a  fenfitive  being  receives,  and  which  in  filch 
being  we  denominate  fenfatio.n, — and  the  quality  which  refldes, 
or  is  able  to  refide,  in  another  being  who  is  the  caufe  of  fuch 
(enfation.     This  fubjedt  it  is  the  object  of  M.  Deftutt  to  il!u- 
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minate ;  and  we  will  at  leaft  allow  him  the  merit  of  patient  and 
elaborate  investigation,  although  we  can  by  no  means  in  every 
in  fiance  approve  of  his  reafoning. 

*  XIX.  Reflexions  on  Projects  of  Pafigraphy.  By  the  Same.' 
«—This  memoir  is  defigned  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  a  prize  eifay 
of  M.  Degerando,  written  in  anfwer  to  a  queftion  propofed  by 
the  National  Inftitute— -c  to  determine  what  is  the  influence 
of  figns  on  ideas  ?'  and  afterwards  very  confiderably  enlarged, 
and  extended  to  four  volumes  in  oclavo,  and  noticed,  at  fome 
length,  by  ourfelves  in  our  Appendix  to  vol.  xxx.  New  Arrange- 
ment, p.  4.81.  Our  author  endeavours  in  the  prefent  paper  to 
define,  vvitn  additional  accuracy,  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
tongues,  languages,  writings,  hieroglyphics  :  and  the  refult  of 
his  obfervations  is,  that  every  fyftem  of  figns  immediately  ex- 
preiling  our  ideas  is  a  real  language,  whether  thofe  figns  be  ad- 
drefied  to  the  ear,  the  eye,  or  the  touch  :  that  writing  is  not  a 
fyftem  of  iigns  repreientative  of  our  ideas,  but  an  affemblage  of 
characters,  by  means  of  which  the  figns  of  a  language  addrefled 
to  the  ear  are  rendered  vifible  ;  whence  it  follows  that  no  languages 
but  thofe  of  foeech  can  be  either  written  or  read — languages  of 
ftght  traced  on  a  furface,  fuch,  for  example,  as  hieroglyphics, 
being  painted  and  not  written :  thafc-hence  again  the  only  real 
writing  is  fyll.bic  or  alphabetic:  that  the  alphabet  in  common 
ufe  is  u  writing  itri<5tly  univerfal,  fince  it  is  capable  of  repre- 
fenting  every  found  of  every  language  :  that  univerfal  writing 
is  not  therefore  a  difcovery  now  to  be  made,  the  only  thing 
wanting  being  a  univerfal  tongue;  and  that  every  refearch  after 
paiigrapny  mould  be  regarded  in  this  light,  as  an  oral  and  not  a 
vifuul  language ;  that  an  oral  language  of  this  defcription 
would  be  highly  ufeful,  more  eafily  learnt  and  retained  than  any 
viiu.'il  language,  and  not  more  difficult  to  accomplifii :  but, 
finally,  that  the  difficulties  attending  either  are  fo  numerous  and 
extreme  as  to  be  altogether  infu;  mountable;  and  that  a  univer- 
fal language  is  in  the  lame  predicament  as  the  perpetual  motion. 
1  Let  us  limit  ourfeives,  therefore,'  obferves  our  author,  and  we. 
heartily  concur  with  him  in  the  recommendation,  c  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  our  own  ;  nor  let  us  be  afraid,  while  making  the  at- 
tempt. The  language  whofe  employers  will  be  moft  open  to 
the  dictates  of  reafon,  and  will  moft  readily  throwoff  the  trammels 
of  cuffcom,  will  foon  be  the  bell  conftituted  language  of  any  :— 
and  the  language  which  fha.ll  obtain  fuch  fuccefs  will  be,  at  ail 
times,  that  which  will  make  the  neareft  approach  to  aniver- 
ia'.ity.' 

With  this  memoir  the  volume  clofes,  j  and  we  now  proceed 
to  vol.  III.  of  the  Clafs  of  Literature   and   Polite  Letters,  of 
h  we  have  already  examined  the  firfl:  seven  memoirs. 
w   \  III.  Sepulture,  by  M.  Gcuv. .      This  is  a  truly  excelr 
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lent  poem  upon  a  fubjetft  which  has  been  dreadfully  abu fed  in  the 
courfe  of  the  revolution.  To  re-eltablifh  a  decency  and  ib- 
lemnity  in  what  relates  to  it,  we  have  already  noticed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  fpecial  commiffion  on  the  part  of  the  clafs  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  and  two  reports  which  it  has  fuc- 
ceffively  drawn  up  and  communicated  through  M.  Baudin*. 
The  barbarities  daily  perpetrated  during  the  nefarious  sera  of 
Robefpierre  feem  to  have  deadened  the  heart  to  all  the  feelings 
of  nature  :  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed  were  often  not  interred  at 
all :  and  when  burial  actually  took  place,  it  was  too  generally 
conducled  in  the  moft  indecorous  and  brutal  manner  ■■> — while 
the  tombs  of  the  moft  renowned  characters  were,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  defpoiled  and  ravaged  either  from  the  bafe  hope  of 
plunder,  or  the  phrenfy  of  political  enthufiatm.  M.  Gouve,  in 
the  poem  before  us,  laments  the  barbarous  tafte  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  ruin  which  has  thus  overwhelmed  the  peaceful 
abodes  of  the  great  and  the  good.  The  whole  is  written  with 
confiderable  pathos  and  animation.  With  the  following  verfes 
we  have  been  particularly  pleafed,  and  ihall  endeavour  to  trans- 
late them,  that  we  may  extend  fome  part  of  our  pleaiure  t« 
thofe  who  may  not  underftand  the  original. 

*  On  fe  fent  agrandir  au  tombeau  d'un  grand  homme ! 

Les  arts  m'en  font  garans ;  des  morts  que  Ton  renomme, 

Dans  le  bronze  vivant,  dans  le  marbre  anime, 

lis  rendront  tous  les  traits  a  l'univers  charme. 

JV5ais  ce  n'eft  point  afTez  pour  lecceur  qui  les  aime: 

Leurs  images,  helas  1   ne  feront  point  eux-memes. 

C'efr.  eux,  c'eft  leurs  debris,  que  nous  voulons  trouver. 

Aux  pieds  de  leurs  tombeaux  nous  aimions  a  rcver. 

La,  du  recueillement  reflentant  tous  les  charrnes, 

Nous  trouvions  a  la  fois  des  lecons  et  des  iarmes : 

Jl  femblait  que  du  fond  de  ces  cercueils  fameux 

Une  voix  nous  criat — "  Illuftrez-vous  comme  eux.'* 

Voila  l'illufion  que  nous  avons  perdue. 

V^ous  tous,  que  pleure  encore  la  patrie  epcrdue, 

Confolez-vous  pourtant,  n  vos  corps  mutiles, 

Loin  de  leurs  monumens,  languiflent  exiies  ; 

Bannis  de  vos  cercueils,  et  non  de  votre  gloire, 

Vous  reftez  dans  nos  coeurs,  et  dans  notre  memoirs* 

La,  fe  font  rctranches  vos  debris  immortels  ; 

La,  fe  font  releves  vos  tombeaux,  vos  autels  ; 

Et,  contre  les  pervers  foulevant  tous  les  ages, 

Vous  immortaliftZ  jufqu'a  leurs  vils  outrages.' 

'  Ourfelves  grow  great  befide  the  great  mall's  tomb  ; 
Art  leagues  with  art  to  guard  the  hallow'd  gloom  ; 

*  See  Appendix  to  Critic*!  Review,  Vol.  xxxiv.  jp.  -16. 
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The  breathing  brafs,  the  marble  boldly  warm, 
Still  give  the  world  each  venerated  form. 
But,  ah  !  can  this  fuffice  to  thofe  who  love  ? 
No — 'tis  their  fratues,  not  their  felveSj  we  prove  : 
Their  felves,  their  ruins,  flill  the  heart  would  find, 
And  paufe  and  ponder  o'er  the  grave  affign'd ; 
With  fond  remembrance  to  the  pair  return, 
Shed  precious  tears,  and  precious  leiTons  learn: 
For,  from  their  tombs,  a  voice  with  hollow  found 
Thus  feems  to  fpeak — "  L;ke  us'be  virtuous  found.*' 
Such  is  the  fond  illufion  now  that  fails  ! 
But  ye  whofe  worth  your  country  yet  bewails, 
Be  this  your  folace:  Though  your  limbs  may  lie 
Far  from  their  deftin'd  tombs,  and  native' iky, 
Torn  from  ycur  graves,  but  not  from  glory  torn. 
Here,  in  our  hearts,  our  memories,  are  ye  borne : 
Here  your  immortal  ruins  we  re-blend  ; 
Here  rife  your  tombs,  ycur  altars  re-afcend9 
Againft  ycur  foes  confederate  every  age, 
And  e'en  eterniie  their  barbarian  rage.' 

The  fifth  line  from  the  clofe  cannot  but  fircngly  remind  lis 
of  Pope's  epitaph  upon  Gay,  and  conftitutes  a  fort  of  paralle- 
lifm  which  is  often  by  too  faftidious  critics  mifraken  for  a  copy. 

c  IX.  On  the  Opinions  of  different  Philofophers  and  cele- 
brated Writers  of  Antiquity  concerning  the  Ancient  Republics, 
By  M.  Bitaube.'  Memoir  the  third  and  lad.  This  paper  is  a 
continuation  of  M.  Bitaube's  i  Obfervafions  on  the  firft  two 
Books  of  the  Politics  of  Ariftotle,'  printed  in  the  fecond  Volume 
of  the  prefent  clafs,  and  noticed  by  ourfelves  in  the  Appendix 
to  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  521.  The  republics  more  particularly  examined 
in  the  article  before  us  are  Lacedjemon,  Crete,  Carthage,  Athens, 
and  the  Achaean  Hate  ;  and  the  writers  principally  confulted, 
befides  Ariftotle,  are  Piato,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  and 
Thucydides.  Concerning  the  Spartan  republic,  he  feems  fuf- 
ficiently  to  have  vindicated  it,  though  without  intending  to  do 
io,  againft  the  fevere  and  exaggerated  aecufations  of  his  collegue 
M.  Levefque,  which  have  juft  fallen  within  the  range  of  our 
consideration*  The  reafon,  however,  is  obvious.  M.  Levefque 
has  defcribed  it  almoft  exclusively  horn  Ariftotle,  who  facrifked 
its  conftitutlon  at  the  fhrine  of  that  of  Athens,  from  a  wifh  to 
obtain  popularity  in  this  latter  City  3  while  M.  Bitaube,  dif- 
crediting  on  this  very  account  the  ftatement  of  the  Stasirite, 
adheres  with  equal  partiality  to  the  more  favourable  narration 
of  Polybius.  Upon  his  account  of  the  other  republics  here 
enumerated,  we  have  nothing  particular  to  cbferve,  All  of 
them,  he  concludes,  though  founded  bv  celebrated  characters, 
pi  efent  nothing   more  than  the  infant  fchool  of  republican  in- 
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ftitutions  :  yet  the  cradle  of  liberty  muft  ever  have  attrac- 
tions in  the  eye  of  a  philolbpher.  If  he  find,  among  thefe  diffe- 
rent ftates,  many  laws  imperfect,  he  will  perceive  others  highly 
ufeful,  and  will  witnefs  civil  inftitutions  in  every  refpect  worthy 
of  remark. 

'  X.  Second  Memoir  on  the  Colours  and  Dyes  of  the  Ancients. 
By  M.  Ameilhon.'     The  former  memoir  of  this  ingenious  phi- 
lofopher  was  printed  in  the  firft  volume  publifhed  by  the  pre- 
fent  ciafs,  and  noticed  in  our  Appendix  to  vol.  xxxii.  p.  537. 
Our  author  there  obferved  that   the  art  of  dyeing  confifted  of 
three   principal   operations  ;  firft,  in   thoroughly  cleanfing  the 
fubftance  to  be  dyed,  and  in  freeing  it  from  every  foreign  mat- 
ter which  might  preclude  it   from  imbibing  the  dye;    fecondly^ 
in  difpofing  it,  by  particular  compofitions,   to  receive  into  its 
pores  the  colouring  principle,  and  to  retain  it  when  introduced  ; 
thirdly,  in  preparing  the  colouring  bath  into  which  it  was  to  be 
plunged,  and  in  working  it  according  to  the  rules  of  art.     The 
firft  of  thefe  three   divifions  of  his  fubjecf,  M.  Ameilhon   has 
diffidently  treated  in  the  memoir  juft  referred  to:  in  the  pre- 
fent  he  enters  into  a  confideration  of  the  two  remaining;  and  we 
fhall  briefly  attend  him  in  his  inquiries.     He  believes  that  the 
ancients    were  acquainted   with   the  ufe  of  mordants  from  a 
very  early  period  ;  and  in  this  we  fully  coincide,  though  we  can- 
not indubitably  trace  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  cuftom  in  the  paf- 
fage  which  M.  Ameilhon  has  quoted  from  Plato  as  demonftra- 
tion  ofthefact*.  Pliny  f,  indeed,  fpeaks  more  to  the  purpofe;  and 
the  Greek   manufcripts  treated  of  by  Fabricius  feem  to  decide 
the  queftion.     The  mordants   employed  were  alum,  which  is 
perpetually  fpoken  of  as  an  article  in  dyeing  by  both  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  cerufTe,  and  verdegrife  ;  the  two  latter  of  which, 
however,  are  rather  dyes  themfelves  than  erofives.     Pliny  alio 
makes  mention  of  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  gall-nut,  the  root  of 
the  wild  vine,  the  rhus  fylveftris,  and  feveral  other  auftere  and 
aftringent  as  well  as  alterant  fubftances. 

The  mineral  acidsj  which  conftitute  fo  large  and  important  an 
article  in  modern  dyeing,  are  unqueftionably  of  modern  applica- 
tion alone  :  they  were  not  even  known  to  the  ancients,  who,  in 
a  variety  of  inftances,  inftead  of  thefe  fubftances,  had  recourfe 
to  highly  concentrated  vinegar,  and  the  juice  of  citrons.  M. 
Ameilhon  candidly  confefles,  however,  that,  while  he  finds  re- 
peated mention  of  thefe  vegetable  acids  among  both  Greeks  and 
Romans,  he  cannot  trace  them  to  have  been  employed  ui  their 
dyeing  manufactories.  It  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  they  em- 
ployed alkalies ;  for  we  find  exprefs  mention,  iu  a  variety  of  in- 


*  Oi/nevv  otc-da — stj  ci  Getstt;,  Sec.    De  Republ.  lib.  iv. 

-j-  Candida  vela  poflquain  attrivere,  illinwncur  non  coloribus,  fed  colorem  fur- 
bentibus  medicamentis. 
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ftances,  of  the  ufe  of  urine,  lime,  and  nitre,  or  natrum  ;  the  laft 
of  which  was  unqueftionably  a  vegetable  of  this  clafs,  and  is 
averted  by  Theophraftus,  who  merely  follows  the  definition  of 
Ariftotle,  to  have  been  a  fait  educed  from  the  afhes  of  burnt 
wood.  They  were  alfo  acquainted  with  fal  ammoniac,  and  with 
the  means  of  extracting  tartar  from  the  leys  of  aunrere  wines.  Of 
the  application  of  thefe  fubftances,  as  at  prefent  tifcd,  we 
have,  however,  no  decided  proofs  ;  but  the  ingenuity  that  would 
point  out  the  mode  of  obtaining  them,  in  all  probability  deter- 
mined their  utility  and  appropriation. 

4  XL  Memoir  on  two  Latin  lnfcriptions,  and  on  Opobal- 
famum,  which  is  the  modem  Balfam  of  Mecca.  By  M.  Mon- 
gez.'— The  infcriptions  referred  to  were  found  by  M.  Ribou, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourg,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain, 
who  fent  copies  of  them  to  the  National  Infiitute.  The  firft  i$ 
as  follows: 

MARITVM  COL  AEG  P 

TIAC        OPOBALS        AD  CLAR 

The  fecond  thus, 

MARITVM  LEWDDES        D 
POBALSAMATVM  AD  ASPR 

M.  Mons;ez,  diflatisfied  with  the  explanation  of  M.  Ribou, 
who  conceives  that  they  are  defigncd  to  exprefs  the  attachment 
of  a  wife  for  her  hufband,  who  was  one  of  the  Leudes  highly 
celebrated  in  the  French  and  German  provinces,  purfues  a  clue 
antecedently  offered  by  count  Caylus,  and  contends  that  they 
were  merely  infcriptions  or  labels  of  oculifts  of  the  fourth  or 
firth  century,  who,  to  warrant  the  genuinenefs  of  their  medicines, 
applied  to  every  preparation  its  appropriate  imprefiion,  and  had 
it  engraved  on  fuch  pieces  of  (tone.  In  this  interpretation  he  is 
countenanced  by  a  fimilar  kind  of  engraving  dug  up  at  Glou- 
cefter,  and  thus  explained  by  Chiftiu.il  in  his  diflertation  on  a 
medal  difcovered  at  Ephefus.  He  therefore  deciphers  them 
thus;  believing  that  both  refer  to  the  fame  oculift: 

MARITVM  COLLYR1VM  AEGyP 

TIACvm  OPOBALSamatvm  AD  CLARitatem, 

MARITVM  LEWDDES  D 
OPOBALSAMATVM  AD  ASPRitvdinem. 

In  plain  Englifh  '  Maritum's  Balfamic  Collyrium  of  Egypt, 
for  clearing  the  fight.'  '  The  Balfam  of  Maritum  Lewddes 
for  drynefs  of  the  interior  part  of  the  eye-lids.'  This  '  drynefs 
of  the  interior  part  of  the  eye-lids' — -fcchercjfe  de  Vint'erieur 
dss  paupihes — ihould  rather  perhaps  be  rendered  *  for  correct* 
ing  acrid  humors  of  the  eye.'  After  all,  our  author  con- 
fiderably  fails  in  interpreting  the  word  Maritum,  which,  he  ad- 
mits, ought  to  be  in  the  genitive  cafe,,  and  refers  both  this  ano- 
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Kiaiy  and  his  incapability  of  refolving  the  additional  D  at  tile 
end  of  the  firft  line  of  the  fecond  infcription,  to  the  grofs  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  language  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  imagined  epoch  of  thefe  infcriptions,  interwoven  as  it  was 
with  German,  Flemifh,  and  French.  This,  however,  is  com- 
pletely to  cut  the  knot  inftead  of  to  untie  it,  and  is  to  allow  a 
latitude  of  interpretation  that  would  enable  us  to  explain  any  in- 
fcription in  any  way  we  might  chufe.  Maritum,  moreover,  is  not 
tonly,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  nominative  cafe,  but  opobalfamatum, 
which,  in  both  inftances,  is  obvioufly  an  adjective,  requires  in  the 
latter  a  fubftantive  to  be  connected  with  it.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  as  cOL  means  ccllyrium,  d  may  intend  decoStum,  or 
Fome  other  preparation  of  opobalfamum  having  the  fame 
Jettet  for  its  initial;  which  will  then  juft  give  us  the  fubftantive 
we  are  in  want  of.  LewdDes  is  obvioufly  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  feems  to  intimate  that  the  medicine  was  the  property 
bf  more  than  one  branch  of  the  family,  and  was  perhaps  a  co- 
partnership concern :  but  if  Lewddes  be  plural,  fo  alfo  muft 
Maritum,  and  we  then  obtain,  allowing  it  to  be  of  the  third 
declenfion,  the  very  genitive  cafe  which  the  conftruclion  re- 
quires, M.  Mongez  may  probably  be  obliged  to  us  for  thefe 
hints.  The  memoir  clofes  with  a  hiftory  of  opobalfamum,  ex- 
tracted principally  from  the  writings  of  Theophraftus,  Diofco- 
rides,  and  Pliny,  and,  in  more  modern  times,  of  Du  Lobe!. 

4  XII.  On  the  Con  ft  ruction  of  the  Dome  of  the  Madonna  della 
Salute,  at  Venice,  compared  with  the  Dome  of  the  Invalides,  at 
Paris.  By  M.  Raymond.'  The  fuperb  church  of  the  Madonna 
della  Salute  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
agreeably  to  the  plan  and  under  the  fuperintendance  of  Baldaflar 
Longhena;  the  church  of  the  Invalides,  or  rather  the  dome  of 
that  church*  about  half  a  century  afterwards,  under  the  direction 
bf  Jules  Hardouin  Manfart.  We  cannot,  however,  follow  M. 
Mongez  in  the  prefent  comparifon,  for  want  of  his  plates,  which 
amount  to  not  lefs  than  feven,  and  are  eflfentially  neceflary  to  the 
illuftration  of  his  fubject. 

*  XIII.  Report  on  the  Means  of  enabling  the  whole  Body  of 
Spectators,  of  whatever  Number  they  may  confift,  to  hear  the 
Orations  and  Muflc  of  National  Feafts.  By  M.  Mongez.' 
The  national  feafts  of  France  have,  in  general,  been  fo  nume- 
roufly  attended,  that  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  fpectators,  nor 
indeed  any  excepting  thofe  fituated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  national  altar,  could  hear  any  thing  that  occurred.  M. 
Mongez  was  particularly  (truck  with  this  inconvenience  at  the 
pompous  celebration  of  the  funeral  of  general  Hoche,  whofe 
eloge  confticuted  the  molt  interefting  part  of  the  ceremony.  He 
inftantly  thought  of  fome  means  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  fhortly 
afterwards  communicated  his  plan  to  the  prefent  clafs  of  the 
National  Inftitute,  recnaefting  the  appointment  of  a  commiffioa 

App.  Vol.  37.  2  N 
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to  inveftigate  its  advantages.  The  commiffion  was  appointee! 
accordingly;  and  the  report  before  us  contains  the  refult  of  its 
refearches.  M.  Mongez  firft  endeavoured  to  prove  to  his  col- 
legues  of  the  commiffion,  that  no  fcheme,  of  which  the  ancients 
were  peffefied,  was  able  to  carry  the  voice  of  an  orator  beyond 
the  common  limits  of  difcriminate  fpeech  :  that  fomething  might 
have  been  gained  by  the  art  of  modulation,  as  taught  by  the 
phonafci  or  profeffors  of  modulated  founds ;  but  that  the  fpeaking- 
trumpets,  f'aid  to  have  been  introduced  within  the  malks  of  pub- 
lic dramadfts,  never  exifted,  and  never  could  have  been  employed. 
He  then  advanced  the  two  following  proportions  ;  ift.  That  the 
orations  which  fhould  be  fpoken  at  the  national  altar  fhould  be 
pronounced  at  the  fame  time  by  other  orators  difpefed,  at  equal 
diftances,  among  the  fpeclators,  and  that  all  fhould  begin  at  the 
fame  moment  by  means  of  appropriate  figns.  2d.  That  diffe- 
rent orcheftras  fhould  execute,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  vocal  and 
inflrumental  mufic  which  fhould  be  performed  at  the  national 
altar.  The  commiffion  reduced  both  thefe  proportions  to  ex- 
periment, and  found  that  in  every  refpedl  they  anfwered  the 
purpofe  propofed:  that  the  different  voices  and  bands  of  mufic 
did  not  interfere  with  each  other  ;  and  that,  when  fituated  in  the 
direcT:  centre  of  the  fpace  between  two  or  more  puipits  or  or- 
cheftras, in  which  each  might  be  equally  caught,  they  heard 
that  alone,  or  at  leaft  diftinctly  alone,  to  which  their  right  or 
left  ear  was  principally  inclined,  while  the  oppofite  catenation 
of  founds  produced  no  difcord  whatfoever.  We  are  furprifed 
that  in  this  report  no  notice  fhould  have  been  taken  of  the  mag- 
nificent commemorations  of  Handel  at  Weftminfter  Abbey,  of 
the  immenfe  volume  of  modulated  founds  which  was  produced, 
and  the  immenfe  concourfe  of  fpectators  who  attended. 

4  XIV.  On  the  Hiftory  and  Procefs  of  Polytypes,  and  Ste- 
reotypes. By  M.  Camus/  The  terms  monotypes,  homo- 
types,  polytypes,  and  ftereotypes,  have  been  ufed  perhaps  of 
late  yeats  without  any  great  degree  of  accuracy;  and  M.  Camus 
begins  his  memoir  with  a  more  precife  definition  of  their  re- 
fpec"tive  meanings  ;  reducing  the  whole,  however,  at  length  to 
two  clafles  alone,  polytypes  and  Jiereotypes ;  monotypes  and 
homotypes  being  merged  in  the  generic  term  of  polytypes.  His 
hiftory  extends  to  all  the  different  varieties  of  printing  and  engra- 
ving with  which  we  are  acquainted,  whether  by  the  ufe  of  wood  or 
metals,  whether  by  fixed  or  movable  types,  block-printing, 
fingle  types,  or  types  with  matrices.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
hiftory  we  find  ample  juftice  done  to  our  own  countryman 
William  Ged,  whofe  curious  edition  of  Salluft  in  fmall  twelves, 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1739,  excited  univerfal  attention  and 

applaufe.     In  the  title  of  the  book  he  tells  us  it  was  printed 
non  typis  rnobilibus^  ut  vulgo  fieri  filet,  fed  tabellis  feu  laminis 

Jwjis,    Our  author  glances,  in  the  courfe  of  his  hiftory,  at  th« 
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Dames  and  labours  of  the  rnoit  eminent  typographers  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Ged,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  upon  his  principles 
he  pays  particular  attention  to  the  affirluous  ingenuity  of  Hoff- 
man and  Herhan,  and  clofes  with  the  beautiful  ftereotype  pub- 
lications of  Didot  the  father  and  fon.  He  has  introduced  into 
the'  body  of  his  memoir  exemplars  of  feveral  different  typo« 
graphics,  as  well  as  vignettes.  We  are  furprifed,  however,  to 
find  that,  in  alluding  to  the  ufe  of  wood,  he  has  taken  no  notice 
of  the  perfection  to  which  wooden  cuts  have  of  late  been  car- 
ried among  ourfelves  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  artifts,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  the  Bewickes. 

c  XV.  ddition  to  the  Memoir  on  a  German  Book,  The 
Teiiurdanck,  printed  p.  170 — 211  of  the  prefent  Volume.  By 
the  fame/  Of  the  exploits  of  fir  Teiiurdanck,  and  the  Memoir 
here  referred  to,  we  gave  an  account  in  our  appendix  to  vol, 
xxxvi.  p.  525.  M.  Camus  in  the  prefent  paper  ftates  his  con- 
firmed conviction  that  the  edition  of  this  poem  pf  1517  was 
printed  with  movable  characters;  and  adds  that  he  has  fince 
met  with  two  additional  exemplars  of  the  edition  of  1517,  the 
one  on  vellum,  with  plates  illuminated  in  colours  and  gold  ;  the 
other  on  paper,  with  unilluminated  plates.  He  has  alfo  met 
with  one  more  exemplar  of  the  edition  of  15x9,  which  is  printed 
upon  paper. 

*  XVI.  Additions  to  the  Memoir  on  Polytypes  and  Stereo- 
types, inferted  in  the  prefent  Volume,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
Hoffman  and  his  Polytypes.  By  M.  Carnus.'  Thefe  addi- 
tions have  been  collected  by  M.  Camus  fince  his  Memoir  was 
printed,  and  render  the  hiftory  of  this  renowned  typographift 
more  full  and  perfect.  They  contain,  however,  no  incident 
of  fufficient  importance  to  induce  us  to  extract  any  thing  from 
the  memoir. 

With  this  paper  the  volume  clofes.  Ar.d  having  now  con- 
ducted our  readers  through  three  volumes  of  each  department, 
comprehending  not  lefs  than  nine  of  the  entire  productions  of 
the  National  Inftitute,  we  have  enabled  them  to  appreciate 
for  themfelves,  with  fome  degree  of  corredlnefs,  the  portion  of 
merit  they  poffefs.  We  have,  moreover,  offered  a  fummary 
view  of  our  own  efrimation  of  their  value  at  the  conclufion  of 
our  analyfis  of  the  fecond  volumes,  from  which  we  fee  very  little 
reafon  to  differ  at  prefent.  The  volumes  we  have  juft  clofed 
exhibit  the  fame  paucity  of  contributors,  and  the  fame  paucity 
offubjects:  their  articles  are  almoft  equally  prolix,  and  their 
language  not  much  more  precife.  The  fourth  fet  of  volumes 
have  reached  us ;  and  we  (hall  commence  them  in  our  next  Ap- 
pendix. 
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Art.  IV.— 'Annates  de  Chymie.      (Continued  froth    tot. 

XXXVI.  p.  534.) 

Annals  of  Chemistry.     No.  121 — 126  inclusive. 

THE  121  ft  number  commences  the  forty-firft.  volume,  pub- 
liflied  in  1802,  and  the  firft  article  is  an  important  one  :  it  is 
the  report  of  the  Commiflioners  of  the  National  Inftitute  on  the 
Experiments  of  M.  Volta.  The  commiflioners  were,  Laplace, 
Coulomb,  Halle,  Mongez,  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  Pelleton,  (pro- 
bably Pelletier),  Charles,  Briffon,  Sebatier,  Guy  on,  and  Biot, 
The  report  is  a  maiterly  one,  and  explains,  very  fatisfactorily, 
the  phenomena  of  the  Galvanic  pile  from  the  accumulation  of 
ele&ricity.  We  mall  give  a  very  fliort  abftra£t  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  authors'  reafoning. 

*  The  principal  fact,  on  which  all  the  others  depend,  is  the 
following.  If  two  different  infulated  metals,  with  their  own 
quantity  of  electricity  only,  be  placed  in  contact,  on  repara- 
tion their  ftate  of  electricity  is  different ;  one  is  pofitive,  and 
the  other  is  negative.  This  difference,  which  is  inconfiderable 
on  each  contact,  when  fucceflively  accumulated  in  an  electrical 
condenfer,  is  ftrong  enough  to  affect  very  fenfibly  an  electro- 
meter. The  action  is  not  exercifed  at  a  diftance,  but  only  oil 
contact,  and  continues  as  long  as  the  contact  continues  :  its  in- 
tenfity,  however,  is  not  the  fame  in  all.' 

On  thefe  principles,  the  commiflioners  explain,  with  great 
precilion,  the  phenomena  of  the  Galvanic  pile,  and  engage  in 
fome  very  minute  and  curious  calculations  on  the  fubject,  which 
it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  follow.  Why  have  we  not  a  judicious 
abftract  of  what  is  known  on  Galvanifm  in  our  own  language? 

M.  Thenard's  '  Obiervations  on  the  Combinations  of  tar- 
tarous  Acid  with'  falifiable  Bafes,  and  on  the  Properties  of 
the  Salts  which  refult,'  are  alfo  very  valuable.  He  {hows  that 
tartrites  of  pot-afh  unite  with  different  earths,  with  metals,  and 
with  ammonia,  forming  triple  faits.  Thefe  falts  are  more  or  lefs 
foluble;  which  is  the  reafon  why  no  precipitate  enfues  on  adding 
tartrites  of  pot-afh  to  calcareous  baritic  or  flrontian  folutions,  or 
their  falts.  Lime  appears  to  have  the  greateft  affinity  to  the  tar- 
tarous  acid,  and  magnelia  lefs  than  the  alkalis.  Our  author  alfo 
found  that  the  tartrite  of  pot-am  would  unite  with  all  the  me- 
tallic tartrites,  and  form  with  them  bodies  wholly  peculiar  ;  the 
freater  number  of  which  are  not  decompofed  by  alkalis  or  al- 
r.line  carbonates.  The  tartar  emetic,  which  is  one  of  the  tri- 
ple falts,  is  rendered  uncertain  in  its  effects  on  the  human  body 
by  the  tartrite  of  lime,  tartrite  of  pot-afh,  acidulous  tartrite  of 
pot-afh,  and  its  proportion  of  water.  To-avoid  thefe  caufes  of 
uncertainty,  the  oxyd  of  antimony  muft  be  in  excefs,  and  the 
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♦ryftaltifation  mull  be  carefully  concluded,  felecting  the  tretra-  ■ 
edral  and  octaedral  cryftals.  It  appears,  from  thefe  experi- 
ments, that  the  tartrites  of  pot-afh  diffolve  many  of  the  metallic 
oxyds,  as  well  as  alumine  and  the  carbonate  of  alumine  :  con- 
fequently,  in  fuch  combinations,  no  precipitate  enfues  on  adding 
an  alkali,  as  the  oxyd  is  diffolved  by  the  tartrite  of  pot-aih.  The 
tartrites  of  foda  and  ammonia  may  alfo  form  triple  falts  ;  and 
ibme  earthy  and  metallic  tartrites  are  in  like  manner  capable  of 
a  mutual  union.  The  fame  property  feems  to  be  extended  to 
oxalates  and  nitrates.  In  fome  cafes,  there  is  reafon  to  fuipect 
the  exiftence  of  quadruple  falts  of  this  kind. 

Some  Englifh  difcoveries,  from  the  Philofophical  Magazine 
and  Mr.  Nicholfon's  Journal,  as  communicated  in  the  Journal 
Britannique,  follow  ;  and  we  next  find  a  judicious  memoir  from 
a  young  chemift,  M.  Darocq,  '  on  the  new  Combination 
difcovered  in  Zaffire,'  which  M.  Brugnatelli  confidered  to  be  the 
cobaltic  acid.  No  fuch  acid,  however,  feems  to  exift;  and  what 
deceived  the  Italian  chemift  appears  to  have  been  the  acid  of  ar- 
fenic  combined  with  oxyd  of  cobalt. 

M.  Van  Marum  next  defcribes  the  method  by  which  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  decomposing  water  by  means  of  the  electric  fpark  ; 
and  this  account  is  followed  by  a  defcription  of  a  Hove  on  the 
principles  of  the  Swedifh  chimney.  Thefe  are  incapable  of 
abridgement;  but  a  hifloiic  account  of  the  various  contri- 
vances to  warm  rooms  at  a  flight  expenfe  is  curious  and  inte- 
refting. 

The  number  concludes  with  an  abftract  of  a  German  work, 
entitled  *■  A  Defcription  of  a  new  Galvanic  chemical  Apparatus, 
and  the  Experiments  in  which  it  has  been  employed.  By  M. 
Simon,  ProfeiTor  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture  at  Berlin.* 
The  defcription  depends  on  the  plates. 

The  122d  number  commences  with  *  Obfervations  on  the 
Method  of  afcertaining  the  Strength  and  Purity  of  Pot-aih,'  a 
fubject  of  considerable  importance  to  the  manufacturer.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  abridge  the  directions,  which  are  fufficiently  clear 
and  explicit ;  and  we  only  need  to  add,  that  the  beft  mode  of 
afcertaining  the  quantity  of  pure  alkali  in  the  common  pot-aih. 
is  by  the  means  of  the  nitrate  of  ftrontian. 

The  memoir  which  follows  is  '  on  the  Ufe  of  Madder,  fol- 
lowed by  a  hmple  and  certain  Proceis,  to  obtain  the  Adrianople 
Red  of  the  greateft  Beauty  and  Solidity  of  Colour.'  It  is  well 
known  that  earths  and  metallic  oxyds  have  more  or  lefs  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  and  retaining  the  colouring  particles  of  ve- 
getable and  animal  fubftances.  Alumine,  however,  and  the 
metallic  oxyds,  do  not  retain  the  colouring  particles  juft  men- 
tioned, with  equal  force.  Thofe  of  madder  adhere  moft  ftrongly, 
and  the  others  follow  in  order,  commencing  with  thofe  whoib 
attraction  is  Itrongeft-r-grains  of  kermesj  cochineal,  logwood, 
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yellow  Indian  wood,  gaude,  quercitron,  fernamboue,  red  Indlart 
wood,  grains  of  Avignon,  &c.  Galls,  fumach,  and  the  other 
aftringent  fubftances,  acl:  chiefly  by  means  of  the  gallic  acid, 
and,  with  refpeft  to  their  foiidity,  may  be  pliced  after  madder. 
The  particular  procefs  for  giving  the  greatefr.  vivacity  and  foii- 
dity of  the  madder  colours  can  be  read  with  advantage  only  in 
the  memoir  itfelf. 

*  Abftract  of  a  Report  made  at  a  Conference  of  the  Council 
of  Mines  on  Oxyds  of  Manganefe,  capable  of  being  ufed  in  the 
Arts.'  The  greater  part  of  this  report  is  local,  and  on  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  manganefe  of  France,  compared  with  that  of 
Germany  and  Piedmont.  In  fome  refpecTs  the  Piedmont  man- 
ganefe is  preferable,  particularly  in  preparing  the  oxvgenated 
muriatic  acid  ;  in  the  glafs-works,  that  of  France  and  Germany 
is  equally  good.  The  proceffes,  however,  by  which  the  fuperior 
advantages  of  the  different  oxyds  of  manganefe  are  afcertained, 
merit  the  attention  of  the  Engliih  chemifts.  There  appears  to 
be  no  method  of  adding  to  its  proportion  of  oxygen. 

*  An  Abftract  of  the  Explanation  of  a  new  Method  of  fepa- 
rating  the  Silver  alloyed  with  Copper  in  counterfeit  Money,  by 
M.  Napione.'  It  is  well  known  that  copper  which  contains 
lefs  than  one  half  of  filver  cannot  be  fubmitted  with  advantage 
to  cupellation  ;  and  the  other  method  of  liquation  is  trouble- 
fome  as  well  as  inconvenient.  Our  author,  reflecting  on  the 
flrong  attraction  of  copper  for  filver,  thought  of  ieparating  in 
this  way  a  part  of  the  copper,  till  the  remainder  would  be  rich 
enough' to  allow  of  cupellation.  He  lucceeded  in  this  attempt, 
and  feparated  fmall  portions  of  filver  from  copper  at  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  expenfe  which  would  have  been  incurred  by  liqua- 
tion. 

A  Report  made  to  the  Inftitute  '  on  the  Eftablifhment  formed 
by  MM.  A  i  rye  and  Lecour  to  extract  Copper  and  Tin  from 
the  Scoria;  of  Bell-Metal.'  The  authors  of  this  report  are 
Guyon,  Deyeux,  Vauquelin,  and  le  Sage ;  nor  ihould  we  omit 
obferving,  that  no  foreign  communications  are  more  interefting 
than  thel'e  academic  reports.  They  are  generally  fatisfac~rory 
on  the  fubjects  entrufted  to  their  care ;  and  the  authors  feldom 
fail  to  render  their  papers  valuable  by  collateral  information  of 
importance.  This  remark  is  fuggefted  by  the  article  before  us, 
which,  though  feemingly  of  little  value,  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  reader's  inftruc\ion.  The  fcorise  in  queftion  have  been 
ufually  confidered  as  of  trivial  eftimation,  and  have  been  fold  to 
repair  high-ways.  The  mode  employed  to  render  them  valuable 
is  to  oxydate  the  tin  which  thus  combines  with  the  copper  ;  after 
which  the  latter  is  feparated  by  warning.  The  tin  is  reduced  by 
Vt  part  of  charcoal;  and  precifion  in  this  proportion  is  found 
.-to  be  important ;. and  die  tin  is  laid  to  be  equal  to  Englifh  tin. 
The  grain  is  clofe,  and  of  a  greyiih  colour,  like  puce  tin;  with 
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a  ftxth  part  of  antimony,  the  colour  is  lefs  vivid,  the  crackling 
lefs  considerable,  and  the  metal  is  brittle ;  while  the  Malacca 
tin  bends  without  breaking,  and  is  not  granulated.  The  tin 
from  the  bell-metal  was  indeed  found  to  contain  a  little  copper, 
and  the  EaSt  Indian  tin  was  brought  to  refemble  it,  by  adding  ~s 
of  zinc  ;  but  the  change  appeared  to  be  really  owing  to  lead. 
A  lingular  fact  is  communicated,  on  the  authority  of  MM. 
Volta  and  Brugnatelli,  viz.  that  a  combination  of  zinc  with  tin 
may  be  immediately  discovered  by  its  becoming  uleful  in  the 
Galvanic  pile.  A  union  of  zinc  with  tin  is  particularly  advan- 
tageous in  forming  the  plates,  as  the  metal  is  of  a  filver  colour, 
and  does  not  oxvdate  lo  loon  as  pure  zinc.  The  filver  paper  of 
Germany  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  this  kind,  and  becomes 
fit,  in  this  way,  for  Galvanic  purpofes.  The  Malacca  tin,  in 
our  authors'  opinion,  is  much  purer  than  the  EngliSh.  We  know 
not  how  their  tin  was  procured  ;  but  we  have  leen  many  Speci- 
mens of  Engliih  tin  even  more  pure  than  the  Indian.  The  lat- 
ter certainly  poSfeSfes  no  lead.  The  tin  fold  in  France  contains 
G.03  of  copper,  0.01  of  lead ;  the  refined  tin  of  MM.  Anfrye 
and  Lecour  contains  0.01  of  lead  and  =,-—  of  copper.  The  oxyd 
of  tin  procured  by  theie  artifans  is  aifo  found  to  be  uieful  in 
polifhing  Steel.  The  commissioners  boaft  that  this  manufactory 
re/iores  to  commerce  more  than  1500  milliers  of  tin,  and  two 
millions  of  copper :  but  plunder  muft  have  its  bounds  ;  and, 
when  churches  have  no  longer  bells,  MM.  Anfrye  and  Lecour 
muSt  Shut  up  their  elaboratory. 

A  note  '  on  the  HydroSulphure  of  Soda '  is  valuable.  Ber- 
thollet  long  Since  informed  us  that  Sulphurated  hydrogen  had 
many  properties  of  acids.  The  mother  waters,  after  extracting 
the  carbonat  of  Soda,  from  a  ley  furniShed  by  the  manufactory 
of  MM.  Payen  and  Bourlier,  the  object  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned, yielded,  after  fome  reft,  a  white  tranlparent  Salt,  cry- 
ftallifed  in  rectangular  tetraedal  priSms,  terminated  by  pyramids 
of  four  fides.  Some  cryltals  were  octoedral.  This  is  not  the 
Shape  of  the  cryftals  of  carbonat  of  foda  ;  and,  on  examina- 
tion, the  Salt  appeared  to  be  a  hydrolulphure  of  ioda,  from  the 
manufacturers  not  employing  a  Sufficient  quantity  of  lime  to  Sa- 
turate all  the  Sulphur,  which  ariles  from  the  decomposition  of 
fulphat  of  foda  by  charcoal. 

'  Abstract  of  a  Memoir  containing  fome  Galvanic  Experi- 
ments, by  A.  C.  Gerboin.5  The  object  of  theie  experiments 
is  to  eftabliSh  a  clofer  analogy  between  Galvanifm  and  electri- 
city, by  Showing,  in  the  effects  of  die  former,  fome  traces  of 
attraction  and  repulSion. 

The  idea  of  earths  and  alkalis  being  compounds  feems  to  be 
revived  by  a  chemift  of  Kreyberg :  but  no  c<  nfiuerabie  progrefs 
has  been  made  in  the  analyfis.  M.  Lampedius,  of  the  fame 
£lace,-was  able  to  produce  ammonia-  by  adding  water  to  crude  or 
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Cream  of  tartar,  after  it  had  been  calcined  till  it  exhibited  n<* 
traces  of  fmoke  or  flame.  The  experiment  may  be  repeated  by 
again  moiflening  the  fame  calx,  and  will  fucceed  with  the  aci- 
dulous oxalate  of  pot-afh,  but  not  with  charcoal  mixed  me- 
chanically with  pot-afh. 

The  obfervations  of  M.  Ritter  '  on  fome  Effects  of  the  Elec- 
trical Fluid  fet  in  motion  by  Volta's  Pile,'  are,  we  fear,  too 
fanciful.  One  wire  is  faid  to  give  heat,  the  other  cold  ;  one 
to  give  pain,  the  other  to  take  it  ^way  ;  one  to  excite  the 
fenfation  of  blue,  the  other  of  red.  M.  Gerboin,  in  a  former 
article,  claims  the  priority  of  having  obferved  the  phenomena 
of  attraction  and  repulfion  in  this  fluid. 

An  advertifement  of  the  disinfecting  and  prefervative  Bottles 
mentioned  by  M.  Guyton  de  Morveau  follows.  They  contain 
an  extemporaneous  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  On  opening  the 
phial,  the  vital  air  exhales,  and  the  perfon  is  furrounded  by  a 
pure  atmofphere.  The  virtue  will  continue  many  years,  and 
may  be  preferved  in  all  climates.  The  ingredients  are  given 
quantities  of  common  fait,  black  oxyd  of  manganefe,  and  nitric 
acid.     The  theory  is  fufficiently  obvious. 

The  123d  number  commences  with  the  abftradfc  of  a  Memoir, 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  inferred  in  Mr.  Nicholfon's  Journal,  an- 
nouncing the  difcovery  of  foda  and  muriatic  acid  in  fome  ftones. 
It  appears  probable  that  this  memoir  has  been  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  may  again  become  the 
fubject  of  our  notice  ;  but,  as  we  cannot  at  prefent  turn  to  the 
part  we  have  received  of  that  refpedtable  Society's  Tranfactions, 
and  as  we  mall  foon  be  called  to  confider  the  fundamental  quef- 
tion  on  which  the  whole  refts,  we  mull:  at  prefent  remark  that 
Mr.  Kennedy's  object  is  to  connect  the  whinflones  with  lavas, 
and  to  point  out  the  exiftence  of  foda  and  muriatic  acid  in  the 
former,  in  proportions  nearly  the  fame  as  occur  in  the  latter.  We 
allow  the  facts :  but  he  has  omitted  one  material  part  of  the 
queffion,  viz.  the  comparative  aerial  contents.  This  is  the 
great  fundamental  point  of  difference  between  lavas  and  traps 
which  have  not  experienced  the  action  of  fire. 

Memoir  *  on  a  native  Fhofphat  of  Iron  mixed  with  Manga- 
nefe,' by  M.  Vauquelin.  It  has  been  laid  that  nature  hits 
churlifnly  denied  to  France  her  fliare  of  valuable  mineials.  In 
this  memoir  it  is  one  object  of  the  author  to  fhow  that  the  im- 
putation is  unjuft ;  yet  he  defcribes  a  mineral,  of  which  it  is  no: 
eafy,  at  the  firfl  view,  to  make  any  ufe.  It  contains,  in  100 
parts,  31  of  oxyd  of  iron.,  2,7  of phofphoric  acid,  and  42  of, 
oxyd  of  manganefe.  From  its  brilliant  colours,  it  may  be  of 
(ervice  for  glazing  porcelain,  or  perhaps  for  enamels, 

*  Obfervations  on  the  acetous  and  acetic  Acids,'  by  M  Da- 
rocq.  This  young  chemift,  whole  talents  we  have  already  ex- 
tolled, endeavours  to  ihovv  that  the  only  difference  between 
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Ihefb  acids  confifts  in  the  proportion  of  water  and  a  mucou* 
fubftance,  which  exifts  in  a  greater  proportion  in  the  former. 
If  this  be  true,  there  will  be  acetats,  and  not  acetites. 

*  A  Treatife  on  the  dangerous  or  ataxic  (irregular)  Fevers,* 
by  J.  L,  Alibert.     Of  this  treatife  there  is  an  abftrait  by  M. 
Cadet.    We  have  already  noticed  the  work,  in  which  we  found 
little  to  praife.     We  return  to  it  on  account  of  the  botanic  de- 
fcription  of  different  fpecies  of  cinchona  which  we  omitted  in 
our  former  article.     The  C.   officialis,  he   remarks,    is  very 
fcarce,   as  well  at  Santa  Fe  as  in  Peru.     It  is  of  an  orange  co- 
lour, highly  aromatic,  without  any  fenfible  aftringency,  '  infak 
lible  in  ataxic  fevers.'  The  red  bark,  defcribed  as  very  common, 
is  more  aftringent  and  lefs  aromatic  :  the  yellow  bark  feems  to 
fhow  little  aftringency  in  the  mouth,  and  is  faid  to  be  more 
weak  in  its  powers  than  the  other  fpecies  ;  but  is  commended 
bv  Rutis,  an  obierver  on  the  fpot,  as  more  efficacious  in  check- 
ing any  tendency  to  decompofition  in  the  fluids,  and  lefs  dan- 
gerous, than  the  red  or  the  orange  bark,  as  of  a  more  laxative 
quality.     The  third  is  now  in  this  country — the  C.  alba  ovali 
folio  :  it  appears  to  be  a  bitter  only,  with  little  aftringency,  and  its 
virtues  are  more  eafdy  extracted  by  water  than  thoie  of  the  other 
fpecies.   The  botanift's  of  Peru,  we  are  informed,  prefer  the  bark 
pf  the  trunk  and  the  larger  branches,  that  of  old  rather  than. 
of  young  trees.     If  kept  free  from  moifture,  its  activity,  it  is 
faid,  increafes  with  time.     After  all,  he  tells  us  that  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  true  kina,  which  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and 
called,  in  Peru,  corteza  of  the  cafcara  of  Loxa. 

M.  Delaville's  '  Obfervations  on  the  Sap  of  the  Afparagus  and 
Cabbage'  offer  nothing  inter efting,  or  that  will  admit  of  any  ap- 
•plication. 

M.  Dezcroizilles  defcribes  an  accident  which  happened  in 
confequence  of  breaking  a  bottle  in  which  phofphorus  was  im- 
jneffed  in  water,  by  freezing.  A  fudden  thaw  freed  the  phof- 
phorus from  its  icy  coat ;  and  it  took  fire.  The  terra  Japonica, 
we  are  told,  in  a  letter  from  London,  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  tan  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  it  may  be  imported  with  ad- 
vantage for  the  ufe  of  the  tanner.  We  are  informed  alio  that 
the  Galvanic  fluid  haftens  the  procefs  of  both  acid  and  putre- 
factive fermentations.  Other  Galvanic  experiments  are  men- 
tioned in  the  fame  article,  but  are  neither  new  nor  important. 

Memoir  '  on  the  Gluten,'  by  C,  L.  Cadet.  The  author's 
object  is  the  vegetable  gluten,  which,  we  know,  is  of  an  animal 
nature.  When  frefh,  it  is  jnfoluble  in  alcohol,  and  only  be- 
comes fo  after  it  has  undergone  an  acid  fermentation.  Wheat 
diifolved  by  alcohol,  it  may  be  precipitated  again  by  water  ; 
and  the  folution,  infpifTated,  becomes  a  ufeful  varnifh.  The 
fermented  gluten,  diluted  with  alcohol,  unites  with  colouring 
jnatters,  fo  that  they  may  l«  fpnad  on  th,e  imootheft  bodies. 
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This  colour  dries  fall,  gives  no  bad  fmell,  and  may  be  wa^el 
without  injury.  Vegetable  colours  unite  with  it  more  perfectly 
than  mineral ;  and  the  gluten,  with  lime,  forms  a  very  lblid  ad- 
hesive lute. 

*  Experiments  on  the  tanning  Principle,  and  Reflexions  on 
the  Art  of  Tanning,'  by  M.  Marat  Guillot.  This  paper  fcarcely 
admits  of  an  abftracT:,  and  is  not  very  interesting.  We  perceive, 
in  the  minutes  of  the  SeiTion  of  the  College  of  Pnarmacv,  which 
follow,  that  M.  Prouft  considers  the  method  that  he  formerly 
recommended  for  feparating  the  tan'n,  by  means  of  muriat  of 
fin,  as  inefficient ;  and  the  other  proceifes  which  he  has  tried 
are  attended  with  other  inconveniences. 

The  1 24th  number,  the  firft  of  the  fortv-fecond  volume,  be- 
gins with  an  account  of  '  Experiments  on  Galvanifm,  made 
with  an  Apparatus  in  the  Manner  of  Volta,  compofed  of  forty 
Strata  of  metallic  Plates  of  fix  Inches  Diameter,'  by  M.  Simon. 
The  fubjecl  is  not  at  prefent  concluded ;  and  the  experiments 
are  fo  miscellaneous  and  numerous,  that  they  do  not  admit  of 
abridgement. 

Report,  by  M.  Guyton,  '  on  an  Instrument  defigned  to  point 
out  the  Purity  of  Gold.'  This  is  a  hygrometer,  refembling, 
in  its  principle,  Mr.  Nicholfon's  instrument.  It  is  adapted  for 
gold  only,  and  is,  in  M.  Guy  ton's  opinion,  corredt  and  conve- 
nient. 

*  On  the  Hydrofulphure  of  Pot-afh,'  by  M.  Vauquelin.  As 
our  limits  would  not  permit  us  to  copy  the  properties  of  the  hv- 
drofulphure  of  foda,  we  muft  pafs  over  thole  of  the  prefent  fait. 
The  eryftals  are  nearly  fimilar;  but  the  folids  of  the  latter  have 
iometimes  fix  fides.  Thefe  two  falts  are  diftinguifhed  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  their  folutions  to  equal  quantities  of  the  Solution 
of  alumine  in  fulphuric  acid.  The  pot-afh  produces  a  crvftal- 
lifation  of  the  alum  immediately  ;  the  foda  has  no  fuch  effect. 

*  Obfervations  on  the  Ufe  of  Oxygen  in  the  Cure  of  leta- 
nus,'  by  M.  Sarazin,  Surgeon,  of  Paris.  Two  cafes  are  related 
very  clearly,  and  the  effecls  of  the  remedy  were  Striking :  each 
patient,  however,  was  much  exhaufted  ;  one  bv  previous  Suppu- 
rations, the  other  by  a  long-continued  difeafe.  In  the  former,  ni- 
tric acid  was  given  by  the  mouth,  and  in  a  clyfter  ;  in  the  latteK, 
the  oxygenated  ointment  was  rubbed  in,  and,  when  the  patient 
could  Swallow,  oxygenated  water  given  for  drink. 

*  Efflorefcences  of  Sulphat  of  Magnefia  ohferved  in  the  Quar- 
ries of  Montmarte'  by  M.  Socquet,  ProfelTor  of  Chemiftry  at 
Chambery.  The  quarries  of  Montmartre  are,  as  is  well  known, 
felenitic.  The  feparation  of  the  acid,  in  M.  Socquet's  opinion, 
is  favoured  by  the  prefence  of  iron,  which  is  chiefly  found 
where  thofe  efflorefcences  appear.  Our  author  imitates  the  pro- 
cefs  in  his  experiments  ;  and  this  view  of  the  fubjecl,  he  thinks, 
will  explain  why  fchlflofc  pyrites,  containing  much  magnefia. 
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and  lime,  afford,  in  the  a£r.  of  decompofition,  Epfom  fait  exclu- 
sively, without  a  particle  of  ielenite  or  alum,  if  the  magneiia  be 
in  fufficient  quantity.  In  this  way,  lulphat  of  magneiia  may, 
he  thinks,  b ■:  prepared  artificially  with  advantage. 

'  Objections  to  a  Proportion  of  Lavoilier  on  the  Evaporation 
of  Fluids,'  by  Dr.  Carradon  of  Prato.  Lavoifier  confidcred  that 
the  form  of  bodies,  whether  folid,  fluid,  or  gazeous,  depended 
on  the  proportion  of  caloric,  augmented  to  fueh  a  degree,  in  the 
laft  inftance,  as  to  counteract  tne  preffure  of  the  atmoiphcre. 
Our  author  objedts  that  he  has  not  taken  into  the  account  the 
affinity  of  bodies  for  caloric.  Some,  as  the  fat  oils,  have  no 
affinity,  and  for  this  principle  will  burn  or  be  decompofed,  but 
will  never  afcend  in  vapour. 

*  On  the  Oifanite  or  Anatafe,'  by  Vauquelin.  This  is  a  fbne 
found  near  Oifan,  in  Dauphiny,  which  Haiiv,  who  admits  no 
appellation  from  the  place  where  the  foflil  rifes,  has  changed  to 
anatafe,  which  fignities  that  its  form  is  elevated.  It  is  white, 
blue,  of  a  reddiih  brown,  or  greenifh  ;  its  cryftal  a  very  (harp 
octaedron.  M.  Vauquelin  thought  it  metallic,  and  fuppoied 
that  he  had  found  a  new  metal :  it  appears,  however,  to  be  an 
ore  of  titanite. 

'  A  literal  Tranflation  of  Obfervations  on  the .  Kermes  Mine- 
ral, or  the  Red  Hydrofulphurated  Oxid  of  Antimony.  By  M„ 
Cavezzali,  chief  Apothecary  to  the  civil  Hofpital  at  Lodi.' — 
We  cannot  follow  this  reafoning  at  length.  It  is  well  known 
tliat,  in  this  preparation,  the  oxyd  of  antimony  is  united  to  the 
Sulphurated  hydrogen  with  a  little  fulphur.  Our  author  found, 
that  the  metal  ihould  not  be  oxydated  in^excefs,  and  that  the  al- 
kali (hould  be  in  greater  proportion.  He  coniequently  aug- 
mented the  proportions  of  the  nitrat  and  acidulous  tartrite  of 
pot-aih ;  recommending  a  pound  of  the  iulphur  of  antimony, 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  nitrat  of  pot-am,  as  much  tartar,  with 
fix  ounces  oi  iulphur.  The  acceis  of  air  and  of  a  ftrong  light 
is  highly  injurious. 

The  next  article  is  *  on  a  fuperoxvgenat?d  Ore  of  Lead,* 
bought  at  the  fale  of  M.  Aubert,  analyied  by  M.  Vauquelin,  and 
extracted  from  the  63d  number  of  the  Journal  of  Mines.  "  This 
mineral  contains  about  0.:>9  of  oxydated  arimc  and  iron,  with 
about  0.22  of  oxydated  lead. 

M.  Prouft's  memoir,  formerly  alluded  to,  follows,  in  which 
the  difficulty  of  feparating  the  tanin,  in  a  pure  fiate,  is  ex- 
plained. He  adds  the  different  forms  in  which  this  principle 
appears  in  different  bodies,  which  he  flyles  ipecies,  though  evi- 
dently owing  to  other  combinations. 

■The  12.3tli  number  commences  with  'The  Analyfis  of  the 
Diafpore,'  fo -called  by  Haiiy,  be'eauie,  when  heated  by  the 
•flame  of  a  candle,  it  throws  ©ut  fparks,  which  float  in  the  air, 
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with  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  iris.  M.  Vauquelin  could  find 
no  other  ingredient  than  alumine  ;  but  the  quantity  analyfed, 
was  fmall.  In  analyiis,  it  refembles  the  telefia  ;  but  the  phy-r 
iical  properties  fo  greatly  differ,  that  the  dialpore  mud  contain 
fome  other  principle,  perhaps  water. 

*  Experiments  on  Charcoal,  by  MM.  Clement  and  Deformes.* 
We  have  noticed  the  difcordant  opinions  on  this  fubjedf.  in  the 
preient  article.  Our  authors  agree  in  general  with  Mr.  Cruick- 
fbank  ;  and  contend,  with  great  force  of  reafen,  that  charcoal 
contains  no  hydrogen.  They  conclude,  that  fluids  incloled  in 
all  the  different  gaffes,  evaporate  with  equal  celerity  in  lome 
circumflanccs  ;  that  charcoal  gives  out  no  water  in  evaporating, 
and  confequently  contains  no  oxygen  :  its  oxygen,  they  think, 
jnuflbe  equal  in  different  pieces,  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  lame. 
At  a  high  temperature,  fulphur  and  charcoal  unite.  In  the  re- 
iult,  which,  in  different  circumflances,  is  a  fluid,  a  folid,  or  a 
vapour,  there  are  no  traces  of  hydrogen.  The  oxydated  gas  of 
charcoal  contains  no  hydrogen ;  and  the  authors  admit  mat 
the  carbonated  fulphur  is  not  a  new  difcovery. 

4  New  Experiments  on  the  Counterpoifon  of  Arfenic,  by  C. 
Regnault ,'  an  abftra6f.  by  M.  Deyeux.  This  is  a  thefis,  and  a. 
valuable  one.  M.  Navier's  counterpoifons  were  found  to  be 
ufelefs :  the  foluble  fulphures  of  iron  they  were  unable  to  pre-* 
pare  in  the  manner  directed.  The  fulphurated  hydrogen,  re-, 
commended  by  Berthollet  and  Fourcroy,  deftroyed  the  erfe6ls  of 
the  arfenic,  when  it  was  in  a  liquid  Hate,  and  had  been  previoufly 
digefted  with  the  fulphurated  hydrogen.  When  emitted  fe- 
parately,  it  was  lefs  valuable,  and,  when  the  dry  oxyd  was 
given,  ufelefs.  In  a  metallic  ffate,  arfenic  was  not  poiionous  : 
but  it  foon  oxydates  in  the  air.  The  native  yellow  fulphur  of 
arfenic  is  harmlefs  ;  but  the  artificial  orpiment  is  poiionous  ; 
for,  in  the  former,  the  metal  is  not  oxydated  ;  but  ufually  it  is  {o 
in  the  latter.  After  the  poifon  is  fwallowed,  oil  feems,  from 
our  author's  experiments,  to  be  injurious  ;  and  he  recommends 
mucilaginous  drinks,  or  warm  water  only.  The  figns  of  death 
from  arfenic,  are,  he  thinks,  equivocal.  The  only  remedy  is  free 
vomiting  ;  and,  as  fome  cannot  difcharge  by  the  flomach,  mu- 
cilaginous drinks  may,  he  fufpe&s,  be  conveyed  by  a  hollow 
bougie,  pafTed  through  the  cefophagus,  and  pumped  up  by  a 
iyringe. 

*  Abflract  of  a  '.Notice'  on  different  ProcefTes  proper  to  cor- 
rect the  Salts  ot  fome  Kinds  of  Iron  and  Steel,  by  M.  Levaf- 
feur.'  We  find  nothing  particularly  new  or  interefting  in  this 
article. 

The  propolrs,  by  fome  called  virgin  wax,  was  found  by  M. 
Vauquelin  to  confift  chiefly  of  a  refin,  with  a  little  wax,  and  fome 
vegetable  and  animal  debris ;  but  different  fpecimens  fhou.1,4  V* 
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txamined.     It  is  fometimcs  ufed  as  a  lacquer,  but  is  little  known 
or  employed. 

*  Some  Hints  on  the  different  Combinations  of  Cobalt  with 
Oxygen,  followed  by  Obfervations  on  many  Ammoniaco-rne- 
tallic  Salts,  by  M.  Thenard,'  follow.  The  various  colours  ob- 
ferved,  on  adding  an  alkali  to  a  folution  of  cobalt,  are  well 
known.  Our  author  could  never  difcover  the  rofe  colour :  bur- 
he  diftinctly  faw  the  blue,  olive,  puce  colour,  and  black ;  and 
he  fhows  that  they  depend  on  different  proportions  of  oxygen. 
The  triple  metallic  falts,  viz.  the  ammoniaco-fulphats,  nitrats* 
and  muriate,  occur,  in  his  opinion,  with  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc* 
lead,  tin,  copper,  and  illver.  The  fixed  alkalis  will  not,  in  the 
lame  wav,  form  a  triple  combination.  Thole  juft  mentioned 
are  imperfectly  crvltallifable. 

M.  Prouft,  profeffor  of  chemiftry,  has  publifhed,  in  a  Spanifh 
journal,  a  criticifm  on  M.  Foucroy's  late  fyftem.  This  article 
Foucroy  has  trandated  with  notes,  in  the  26th  number.  The 
remarks  he  receives  with  great  good  humour,  and  promifes  to 
attend  to  them  in  another  edition.  Some  lhort  notes  are  added. 
M.  Berthollet  replies  to  M  M.  Clement  and  Deformes :  but  we 
find  nothing  that  we  can  extract  with  advantage. 

M.  Parmentier's  '  Obfervations  on  the  Sugar  of  the  Beet- 
Root'  are  very  judicious.  He  fhows  that  fugar  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted, with  any  moderate  advantage,  from  European  plants, 
compared  with  what  the  fugar-cane  yields.  Some  obfervations 
on  the  other  faccharine  vegetables  and  fruits  are  fubjoined. 

*  Obfervations  on  an  aquatic  Infect,  by  M.  Prevofl.'  This  in- 
fect forms  a  new  genus,  and  is  ftyled  Cherocephalus,  from  the 
four  fins  attached  to  the  head  when  young ;  which  afterwards 
difappear.  The  chief  obfervation  of  importance  is,  that  a  filver 
difh  is  fatal  to  it,  if  the  water  in  which  he  lives  be  put  in  a 
vefTel  of  this  kind.  The  confequence  derived  from  this  fact  is, 
that  filver  mav  be  anthelmintic.  He  advifes  fome  Ieaf-filver  to 
he  beaten  up  with  water,  but  not  wholly  immerfed  in  it,  as  he 
found  that  filver  partly  wetted  renders  the  water  more  deleterious 
than  wholly  covered.  He  has  not  tried  this  medicine:  but  he 
thinks  all  metals  poffefs  in  fome  degree  an  anthelmintic  pro- 
perty. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  V. — Recueil  de  Noms  par  Ordre  atphah$tiquef  Kc* 

A  Collection  of  Terms,  in  an  alphabetical  Orde\  applied  in 
Mineralogy  to  Earths,  Stones,  Metals  and  l)emi-metals, 
and  Bitumens;  with  an  Abjiract  of  their  Natural  Hijioru, 
and  Synonyms  in  German,  Latin,  and Englijh ;  followed  by 
a  Lithologicai  Table,  ccn/iructedfrom  the  Chemical  Analyses. 
A  new  Edition,  corrected,  and  augmented  by  the  Nomen- 
clature of  M.  Ilaily,  by  Prince  Dimitri  de  Gallitziii, 
E.jR.S.  &c.  Brunjwick.    Folio.    Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

WHILE  the  fcience  of  mineralogy  has  extended  its  bounds 
bevond  whatever  the  moil  eager  imagination  had  fuppofed  to 
be  its  limits ;  and  while  the  nomenclature  has  proceeded,  not  on 
one  given  principle,  but  from  fancied  analogies,  and  the  aid  of 
the  Greek  or  Latin  languages,  according  to  the  predilection  of 
the  mineralogift ;  a  collection  of  terms  was  at  leaft  requifite— a 
vocabulary,  if  not  a  dictionary.  We  have  ftronglv  urged  fuch 
an  attempt  in  Englifh;  but  while  our  mineralogifts  heiitate,  we 
muft  avail  ourfelves  of  the  labours  of  thofe  of  the  continent. 
This  before  us  might  furnim  a  very  convenient  foundation  ;  but 
we  mould  with  the  fuperftruclure  to  be  more  extenfive.  No 
period  can  be  more  favourable  than  the  prefent,  fince  the  works 
of  M.  Hauy  and  M.  Brochant  form  a  fort  of  aera  which  gives  a 
liable  foundation,  and  fince  their  nomenclature  will  obtain  a 
more  permanent  ftation  than  the  fancies  of  inferior  naturalifts. 

*  The  excellent  treatife  of  mineralogy,'  fays  the  prince  de 
Gallitzin,  *  by  M.  Hauy,  the  publication  of  which  I  expected 
in  vain  for  two  vears,  has  rendered  a  new  edition  of  my  "  Col- 
lection" absolutely  necelTary.  It  has  fhown  the  errors  of  the 
former  work,  and  proved  it  to  be  wholly  inadequate,  fince  the 
mineralogic  nomenclature  is  completely  changed.  I  deter- 
mined, without  helitation,  on  the  meafure;  and  refolved  alfo  to 
take  this  excellent  work  as  my  guide,  refpedting  the  definition 
of  minerals  and  their  mutual  relations. 

*  I  will  not  allow  mylelf  to  add  my  own  opinion  of  the  new 
nomenclature.  It  has  been  appreciated  by  the  learned,  many 
of  whom  are  the  abbe's  countrymen.  When  matters  have  de- 
cided, Scholars  ihould  be  iilent.  I  mall  ttanferibe  only  that  of 
the  cryftalline  forms,  fince  cryflallography  is  one  of  the  moft 
effential  parts  of  the  work  in  queftion,  which  is  not  yet  Jo  e.v- 
ten/ively  circulated  in  Germany  as  to  be  confulted  by  thofe  who 
will  read  mine.' 

The  primitive  form  of  any  fubftance  is  pointed  out  by  the 
primitive  word  added  to  the  name  of  the  fpecies.  The  fecondary 
.forms  relate  to  various  circumftances,  which  we  were  unable  to 
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detail,  from  their  extent,  in  our  review  of  the  abbess  work,  and, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  canrtot  enlarge  on  in  this  place. 

"A  Collection  of  Terms"  admits  not  of  abridgement.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  find  a ip'ecimen  which  might  give  au  adequate 
idea  of  the  author's-  information,  of  the  extent  of  his  compila- 
tion, and  of  fome  original  communications,  which  are  occafio- 
nally  interfperied.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  difcover  an  article 
of  this  nature,  whofe  limits  are,  in  other  refpeflis,  fuited  to  our 
purpolc.     We  fhall  take  one  almoft  at  hazard.—* 

*  Mefoti/pe  de  Haihj. 

*  Zeolite  of  Cronftedt  (zeolythe,  properly  fo  called. 
*  Zeolithe  in  prifmatic  or  pyramidal  needles  of  Lifle. 

*  Strahliger  zeolit  of  Werner,  Lenz,  and  Emerling, 

'  Branieilein.     Kammfpath  of  the  Germans. 

'  Zeolite  of  Kirwan. 
*  Zeolithes  figura  determinata  of  Wallerius. 

*  The  meYotype,  of  which  M.  Haiiy  makes  a  feparate  fpecies, 
is  the  fame  fubfeance  which  Cronfledt,  wlio  introduced  it  to  our 
knowledge,  called  zeolite,  from  a  kind  of  ebullition  which  it 
fliows  when  expofed  to  the  adtion  of  fire.  Confxdered,  for  a 
time,  as  a  fchorl  or  a  tourmalin,  it  was  at  lait  diftinguihhed  and 
feparated  from  them.  But,  fays  M.  Haiiy,  as  if  its  Separation, 
with  the  fchorls  were  ftill  felt,  it  became,  in  turn,  after  its  fepa- 
ration, the  rallying  point  for  many  fubflances  which  had  only  a 
doubtful  relation  to  it ;  fuch  as  the  property  of  melting  in  a 
fpongy  mafs,  of  coagulating  with  acids,  &c.  The  fubjecT:  was 
fo  little  attended  to,  that  the  formation  of  the  coagulum,  on  dif- 
folving,  (which,  after  being  found  in  the  zeolite  of  Cronftedt, 
was  extended  to  all  others)  is  perhaps  the  exclufive  property  of 
the  mefotype :  at  leaft  I  have  in  vain  attempted  to  diicover  it  ia 
my  trials  with  different  varieties  of  thefe  minerals. 

'  The  fame  motives  which  determined  that  celebrated  philofo- 
fopher  to  fupprefs  the  term  fchorl  (fee  the  article  Amphibolse], 
induced  him  no  longer  to  retain  that  of  zeolithe  :  he  has  conse- 
quently called  it  mefotype,  which  Signifies  the  mean,  primitive, 
form;  becaufe  its  primitive  form  prefents  a  mean  term,  between 
the  nuclei  of  the  analcime  and  the  ftilbite — two  fpecies  moft  fre- 
quently confounded  with  it.  He  diftinguifhes  three  varieties  of 
determinable  forms :  I  ft,  Pyramidal  mefotype  (radiated  zeolithe, 
Strahliger  zeolit  of  Emmerling  and  Lenz)  \  2d  and  3d,  Pointed 
and  oclaedrai  mefotypes. 

"  '  The  cryftals  of  the  firft  variety  belong  very  decidedly  to  the 
zeolite  of  Cronftedt.  The  two  others  M.  Haiiy  has  annexed, 
till  further  obfervations  warrant  a  different  condudt,  on  account 
of  their  mutual  relations  from  the  laws  of  fti  udture.  It  was  the 
-belt  judgement  he  could  form  from  meafures  taken  of  objects  fo 
fmall  as  to  elude  the  piccifion  winch  certainty  1  quires. 
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*  The  varieties  of  the  indeterminable  forms  are — lft,  Aciculai1 
meTotype  (fibrous  zeolite,  fafriger  zeolit  of  Emmerling;  to  which 
many  mineralogifts  join  the  capillary  zeolite) ;  2d,  The  globulaf 
(in  globules  ftriated  internally  from  the  centre  to  the  circum= 
ference) ;  3d,  The  amorphous. 

'  Mefotype  is  whitiih,  tranfparent  Or  tranflucid  :  it  fcratches 
the  calcareous  fpar;  and  lofes  electricity  by  heat :  its  refraction 
is  double :  its  fpecific  gravity  20.833  :  its  fracture  a  littlfe 
glafly. 

'  The  analyfis  of  the  pyramidal  mefotype  is  among  the  varied- 
ties  of  the  genus  ABC."  * 

Before  we  explain  the  table  jufr.  referred  to,  we  mail  tranferiba 
the  paflage  which  relates  to  fchorls.  As  we  cannot  return  to 
the  abbe  Haiiy's  work,  this  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  hii 
accuracy  and  precifion. 

The  amphibole  of  Haily  is  the  fchorl  of  Dauh'enton;  the 
^emeine  horneblende  of  Werner,  Emmerling,  and  the  other 
German  mineralogifts;  the  bafaltic  hornblend  of  Kirwan. 
The  paflage  we  fhall  tranferibe  is  quoted  from  Haiiy. — ■ 

*  Natural  hiflory  perhaps  fcarcely  offers  more  numerous 
ferrors  within  a  narrower  compafs.  The  character  of  fuiibility 
by  the  blow-pipe,  employed  with  little  addrefs,  ferved  at  firfr.  #$ 
a.  connecting  link  of  thefe  pretended  fchorls. 

*  After  confounding  very  different  fubftances,  by  tfufring  a 
property  by  no  means  decifive  when  employed  feparately,  w« 
began  to  call  every  new  body  a  fchorl,  whofe  cryftals,  wheft 
regular,  approached  a  fhomboidal  form;  and,  when'  confuted, 
were  lengthened  inflated  prifms,  and  re-united  by  bundles.  This 
gave  an  unfaithful  reiemblance  to  the  fchorls  already  known, 
which  was  taken  for  a  family-likcnefs.  Sometimes,  when  any 
foffil  occurred  unlike  what  had  been  formerly  feen,  it  was  called 
a  fchorl,  becaufe  it  mull  be  forftething.  M.  Lagrange,  on  this 
Cccafion,  called  the  fchorl  the  nectarium  of  mineralogifts." 

The  tables  are  peculiarly  inftructive.  It  appears,  from  cal- 
culation, that  the  combinations  of  the  nine  known  earths  with 
each  other  (excluding  the  yttria,  as  well  as  metallic,  faline,  and 
watery  impregnations)  amount  to  40320,  of  which  fcarcely  50 
are  afcertained.  "  1  leave  the  reaibn  of  this  fcarcity  to  be  deter- 
mined by  learned  naturalifts.  Does  Nature  keep  them  from  our 
view  ?  or  does  (he  refufe  to  produce  them  ?" 

A  table  of  the  various  analyfes  follows,  in  which  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  pointed  out  by  letters — the  predominant  ingre- 
dient being  discriminated  by  the  rirft  letter.  The  nine  earths  are 
marked  by  the  nine  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

•  It  contains  50.14  of  flint;  29.30  of  alum 5  9.46  of  Uotcj  10  of  water-* 
(Vauquelin). 
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We  /hall  tranfcribe  the  conelufion. 

'  We  have  feen,  in  the  foregoing  tables,  that  flint  furniilies  the 
greater  number  of  combinations,  and  that  it  is  mixed  with  all 
the  other  earths  :  in  many  it  is  the  predominant  principle.  Lime, 
on  the  contrary,  confidered  by  M.  Fourcroy  as  an  alkaline  earth, 
has  furnifhed  very  few.  Is  not  this  an  additional  proof  that 
the  larter  originates  from  marine  bodies,  and  is  produced  from 
jfhells  ?  Its  affinity  with  acids  adds  weight  to  the  idea.  We 
have  fcarcely  any  calcareous  earths  without  fome  acid,  particu- 
larly the  carbonic :  fome  contain  three  acids — fuch  as  the  com- 
mon opatite  (phofpholite  of  Kirwan,  the  chaux  phofphatee 
unibinaire  of  Haiiy) — if  the  analyfes  of  M.  Pelletier  be  exa£t. 
Thefe  acids  are  not  accidental,  but  feem  to  form  a  conftituent 
principle. 

*  Barytes  and  ftrontian  are  in  a  fimilar  predicament :  all  the 
fpecimens  contain  carbonic  or  fulphuric  acid;  and,  though  phof- 
phorus  can  be  extracted  from  fome  barytic  fubftances,  particu- 
larly the  Bolognian  ftone,  it  is  not  a  conftituent  part.  Indeed, 
their  nature  is  not  clearly  afcertained  ;  and  ftence  Fourcroy  has 
arranged  them  with  the  alkalis. 

'  Let  me  offer  one  queftion  in  this  place.  Flint,  as  we  have 
feen,  admits  of  every  poftible  combination  with  alumine,  lime, 
and  magnefia  :  it  only  refuies  its  alliance,  if  the  term  be  ad- 
mitted, to  the  other  five  earths :  are  not  thefe,  then,  the  truly 
elementary  earths  ?  I  know  that  chemifts  have  called  every 
earth  an  elementary  one,  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  greater  fim  - 
plicity  ;  jb  that  the  other  five  earths  may  claim  this  title :  yet 
thefe  naturalifts  formerly  acknowledged  as  earths  thofe  only 
which  conftituted  the  mixed  primitive  rocks ;  and  the  others 
muff,  on  this  fuppofition,  be  excluded,  for  they  are  only  found 
in  fome  cryftals.  M.  Hoepfner,  indeed,  allures  us  that  he  has 
difcovered  a  granite  mountain,  one  of  whofe  ingredients  was 
barytes.  This,  however,  was  not  a  primitive  granite;  and  no 
other  naturalift  has  feen  it ;  though,  on  the  credit  of  M.  Hoepf- 
ner, M.  SaufTure  has  formed  a  particular  genus  of  granite  of  this 
nature.  Are  not,  then,  all  thefe  earths  modifications  of  the  ele- 
mentary earths,  particularly  of  die  ftliceous  ?  Are  we  certain 
that  the  elementary  earths,  in  their  fpontaneous  decompofition, 
by  rheir  union  with  acids,  with. each  other,  &c.  may  not  produce 
new  combinations  which  may  difplay  new  properties  ?  This 
queftion  I  leave  to  our  philofophers  and  naturalifts :  it  merits 
their  attention.'  ' 

If  our  earneft  wifh,  fo  often  repeated,  to  obtain  a  judicious 
mineralogic  dictionary  in  the  Engliih.  language,  be  not  attended 
to,  let  us  at  leaft  recommend  a  tranllation  of  the  prefent  work. 
The  translator  muft,  however,  be  mailer  of  the  fubje£l,  and  of 
his  own  languag*  \  for  the  ftyle  of  prince  Galitzin  is  confufed 
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and  inelegant.  Notes  alfo  will  be  requifite,  to  correct  fomc  in- 
accuracies and  fome  miftakes.  In  its  fubftance,  the  prefent 
collection  merits  confiderable  attention ;  and  even  at  this  time, 
which  is  nearly  twelve  months  from  the  publication,  little  re- 
mains to  be  added. 


Art.  VI. — Collection  dc  Memoires,  S£e. 

Collection  of  Memoirs  on.  the  Colonies.     By  V.  P.  Malouct, 
formerly  Minifler  of  the  G&kmles  and  of  Marine.     5  Vols. 
8vo.     (Continued  from  Vd.  XXX VI.  p.  555). 

WE  have  already  noticed  the  fir  ft  three  volumes  of  thefe 
Memoirs*,  which  were  limited  to  the  hiftory  and  traniactions 
of  French  and  Dutch  Guiana  :  of  the  two  remaining  volumes, 
the  former  is  devoted  excluiively  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the  latter 
to  general  obfervations  relating  to  the  colonics  at  large. 

Reipe&ing  the  fir  ft,  '  it  is  fix-and-twenty  years  ago,'  favs 
our  author,  in  an  extenfive  introduction,  4  fince  the  work  which 
compofes  this  volume,  and  relates  to  St.  Domingo,  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  fubmitted,  in  1775,  to  a  committee  of  legislation 
affembled  at  Verfailles,  compofed  of  the  ancient  adminiftrators 
civil  and  military.  The  eternal  oppoiition  of  thofe  two  clafles, 
and  the  preponderance  of  the  latter,  allowed  of  no  ufeful  refult 
from  this  diicufiion. — The  revolution  of  1789,'  continues  he, 
*  found  the  adminiftrators,  the  colonifrs,  theagents,  the  tribunals, 
and  the  free  people  of  colour,  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  a  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  colonial  government  was  inevitable.  It  may  not  be 
ufeleis,  in  the  prefent  day,  to  examine  what  was  at  that  time 
propofed,  to  confolidate  and  reform  it.  My  own  views  and  ob- 
servations may  have  appeared  hazardous  fix-and^twenty  years 
ago  :  but  if  in  this  lapfe  of  time  they  have  been  justified  bv  ex- 
perience ;  if  I  forefaw  from  that  period  the  tremendous  iucceifion? 
of  diforders,  of  negligences,  in  an  incoherent  fyftern,  which  £ 
then  denounced;  my  reflexions  will  have  acquired  the  authority 
of  time,  and  their  adoption  will  perhaps  experience  lefs  diffi- 
culty-.' 

J 

Many  of  M.  Malouet's  obfervations  are  entitled  to  the  utmoft 
degree  of  attention  and  applaufe.  The  following  may  be  uleful 
to  ourfelves,  as  applying  to  other  colonies  than  that  of  St. 
Domingo. 

*  Colonies  cannot  be  governed  as  are  their  mother  countries  ; 
for  they  have  neither  the  fame  end  nor  the  fame  means.  If  de- 
mocracy, which  has  filed  lo  much  blood,  had  even  been  ptac- 
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fteaible  In  France,  it  was  an  abfurditv,  worthy  of  thefe  latter 

mm 

days,  to  wifh  to  tra-nlport!  it  into  the  colonies. — Independently 
of  all  the  abufes  which  I  have  denounced  in  my  Memoirs,  there 
exifled,  and  there  exifb  {till,  a  fundamental  vice,  a  germ  of  de- 
traction, which  I  have  not  there  fufficiently  pointed  out,  but 
which  has  been  amply  developed  by  pofterior  events.     The  co- 
lonial government  is  not  fupported,  either  Within  or  without,  by 
any  moral  power,  bv  any  appropriate  political  combination  ; 
and  there  is,  appertaining  to  it,  a  re-union  of  withes  and  of  in- 
terests far  more   ready  to  overthrow  than  to   maintain   it.— • 
Oriental  defpotifm  has  for  its  fupport  the  religion  which   it 
fanclions,  the  foldiery  which  exifts  upon  it.     The  Levantines  at 
Algiers,  the  Mamlukes  in  Egypt,  the  men  of  law  and  the  janil- 
faries  in  Turkey— thefe,  in  conjunction  with  the  Alcoran,  are  the 
moral  and  political  powers  which  fucceed  in  upholding. even  the 
worfr.  of  all  poffible  governments. — What  fuuilar  aids  has  the 
colonial  government  to  rely  upon  ?  None  whatever.     Difcord 
between  the  very  intercfts  which  over-rule  it ;  no  fupei flition 
which  may  afTifr.  it ;  a  progreflive  augmentation  of  the  modes; 
and  means  of  its  annihilation  ;  deficiency  iri  the  forces  which 
protect  it :  fuch  was  the  Situation  of  our  colonies  in  their  incft 
nourishing  ftate,   ivhich  we  may  fix  at  about  the  laft  twenty 
years  which  preceded  the  revolution.' 

It  was  in  1775  that  our  author  published  his  firft  memoir  on 
flavery  and  the  employment  of '  the  negroes  in  America.  We 
object  now,  as  we  objected  then,  to  his  principle ;  for  we  can 
never  content  that  man  Ihould  brutalife  and  coerce,  or  even  buy 
up  the  liberty  of,  his  fellow  man  ;  but  we  approve  of  his  regu- 
lations, io  long  as  the  nefarious  mtereSts  ot  trade  and  luxury 
Shall  fupport  this  iniquitous  fyifem.  His  voyage  to  Surinam  in 
1777,  of  which  we  have  already  given  lome  account,  made  him. 
more  fenfible  of  the  vices  and  dangers  of  the  conduct  actually 
purfued.  He  condemns  the  mode  in  which  the  queStion  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Have-trade  was  conducted;  and  we  believe  that 
imprudence  was  too  often  intermixed  with  benevolent  intention  ; 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  many  of  the  rnoie  clamorous  partifans 
were  mitigated  rather  by  politics  than  humanity,  and  politics 
by  no  means  of  the  pureft  character. 

*  The  friends  of  the  blacks,'  fays  M.  Malouet,  '  conftitured, 
even  at  this  time  (1777),  a  corresponding  ibcicty  in  France  and 
England.  They  profited  of  our  errors  to  attack  our  principles ; 
they  feiied  poffeffion  of  the  public  opinion,  and  demanded  with 
much  vociferation  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  Philan- 
thropic publications  were  multiplied  for  ten  years :  the  colonifts 
were  enraged,  but  without  taking  or  provoking  any  meaiure  of 
fafety  ;  and  the  government  continued  a  mere  Spectator  of  this 
quarrel.     The  convocation  of  the  fta$e»-generai  prepared  the 
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laft  explofion,  which  it  was  even  yet  eafy  to  have  prevented; 

but  it  was  determined  that  no  fault  mould  be  omitted,  to  reach, 
by  the  morteft  path,  the  utmoft  extent  of  mifery.  The  fituation 
of  the  people  of  colour  in  the  colonies  had  been  regulated,  as 
every  thing  e!fe  was,  without  reflecting  what  they  might  be- 
come by  their  multiplication  and  the  poffeffion  of  eftates— . 
without  any  combination  in  favour  of  interefts  which  might  be 
either  attacked  or  defended.  In  every  country  in  which  flavery 
is  eflabliflied,  thole  of  free  origin  form  neceffitrily  the  fair  clafs'; 
but  the  enfranchifed,  while  remaining  in  the  fecond,  ought  to 
find  a  community  of  interefts  with  the  firft,  which  regards  them 
as  its  auxiliaries :  the  full  meafure  of  abfurdity  is  in  placing 
them  atfuch  a  diftance  from  the  whites,  that  they  may  expect  to 
become  gainers  by  becoming  their  enemies.  This  is  what  has 
been  done.  Inflead  of  maintaining,  by  a  hierarchy  of  proprie- 
tors, a  fubordination  of  the  people  of  colour,  an  extravagant 
vanity  has  propoied  their  degradation  ;  and,  when  the  power  of 
withdrawing  is  at  hand,  no  clafs  of  men  will  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  degraded. 

_  ^  The  mifchiefs  which  the  mulattoes  have  done  us,  the  atro- 
cities they  have  committed,  fhall  not,  neverthelefs,  prevent  me 
from  recollecting,  that  their  introduction,  at  the  opening  of  the 
ftates-general,  had  nothing  reprehenlible  belonging  to  it.  They 
had  deputies  at  Paris,  and  an  honeft  advocate  for  their  counfel, 
M.  Joly,  with  whom  I  had  a  conference.  He  communicated 
to  rac  their  memoir,  which  was  moderate:  they  requefied  to  be' 
admitted,  in  common  with  other  proprietors,  to  the  exercife  of 
political  rights— a  requeft,  which  was  as  imprudent  on  their 
part  as  on  ours,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  was  underflood ;  but  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  to  approximate  them  to  ourfelves,  was 
a.  meafure  equally  neceffary  for  both  parties.  The  colonifis  of 
St.  Domingo  affociated  themfelves,  at  this  time,  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  in  a  deliberative  affembly,  at  the  Hotel 
de  Maffiau  :  here  they  made  motions,  entered  into  refolutions, 
harangued,  talked  nonfenfe — according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
tunes.  I  engaged  the  mulattoes  and  their  counfel  to  p  relent 
themfelves  ririt  of  all  to  this  affembly  ;  judging  it  moil  important 
that  the  proprietors  themfelves  mould  evince,  on  fuch  an  occa- 
iion,  a  fort  of  patronage  towards  the  people  of  colour,  by  evin- 
cing that  they  were  favourable  to  their  pretenfions,  'which 
we  might  have  circumfcribed  within  proper  limits,  had  we 
afliimed  the  initiative.  I  attended  this  affembly  myfelf  with  this 
exprefs  view;  but  hardly  was  I  fufkred  to  be  heard.  In  vain 
did  I  represent  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  weal  we  ihouid 
fhow  ourl'elve«  the  protectors,  and  not  the  adversaries,  of  the 
people  of.  colour;  that  the  revolution,  which  was  announcing 
jtielf  with  molt  fearful. events,  would,  in  i'pite  of  all  our  efforts, 
do  more  in  their  behalf  than  they  themfelves  intreated;  that  k 
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was  a  matter  of  prudence,  therefore,  to  attach  them  to  our  in- 
terefb  ;  that  it  was  indifpenfable  they  mould  be  courteoufly  re- 
ceived, and  prevented  from  prefenting  their  petition  to  the  ftates- 
general  without  our  concurrence.  My  obiervations  were  as  ill 
received  as  the  petitioners  themfelves :  thefe  were  treated  with 
contempt ;  they  in  confequence  retired  diicontented,  and  fhortly 
afterwards  coilegued  with  the  ringleaders  of  the  projected  fiib- 
verfion  in  the  colonies.  The  national  aflembiy  having  once 
acceded  to  this  queflion  of  equality  of  rights  with  refpect  to  the 
people  of  colour,  it  was  eafy  to  forelee  its  iflue  after  the  demo- 
cratic delirium  which  agitated  us  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occafion  I 
endeavoured  to  prove,  by  the  principles  and  fpirit  of  reprefentative 
government,  that  the  colonies,  in  whatfoever  compromifed  their 
fafetv  and  exiftence,  were  not  reducible  to  the  legiflative  princi-? 
pies  and  maxims  of  the  mother  country. — We  have  now  tried 
every  thing.  Unlimited  flavery  has  produced  a  revolution —  the 
proclamation  of  liberty  has  produced  every  crime,  every  wretch- 
ed nefs.    We  at  length  arrive  at  a  rSgime  of  precautions.' 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  offer  his  precautionary  fyftern. 
The  regulations  he  propofes  discover  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
fubject,  and  are  equally  founded  on  found  policy  and  bene- 
volence of  heart.  He  would  have  the  fubordination  of  the  mu- 
lattoes  mod  rigidly  maintained  ;  but,  in  the  midft  of  this  fubor- 
dination, he  would  give  them  a  fyftem  of  laws  for  their  own 
protection  and  fecurity,  while  in  the  difcharge  of  their  duty — 
laws  which  fhould  be  (o  explicit  as  that  the  fiave  may  thoroughly 
comprehend  them  himfelf,  and  fo  active  in  their  operation,  that 
the  mofl  powerful  colonift  mould  never  tranfgrefs  them  without 
punifhment.  He  would  alfo  put  their  own  redemption  into 
their  own  power,  by  allowing  them  fome  fmall  quota  of  the 
profits  of  their  own  induftry ;  and  when  they  had  thus  rifen 
from  the  clafs  of  flaves  into  that  of  freemen,  he  would  have 
them  fairly  participate  in  the  honours,  offices,  and  emoluments, 
of  commerce,  or  even  legiflation.  •  1 

*  The  Portuguefe  and  the  Spaniards  have  black  flaves,  like 
ourfelves;  yet  peace  exifts  in  their  warehoufes,  fubordination  is 
maintained  without  trouble  in  their  colonies.  Whence  thefe 
effects? — becauie  their  domeflic  arrangements  are  good,  and 
ours  bad :  becaufe  flavery,  among  them,  confHtutes  a  re- 
gulation of  family — religion  and  the  law  protect  it  -T  its  condi- 
tion is  mild ;  there  is  a  profpqct  of  amelioration  ;  it  admits  a 
change  of  mailers,  the  proprietor  of  him  who  is  diffatisfied  being 
indemnified  by  the  allowed  value  of  his  labour  or  hisikiil  :  if 
the  matter  abufe  him,  the  cur(j.  the  magiftrate,  the  feflions,  attend 
to  his  grievances.  In  fa6t3  his  induftry  is  able  to  procure  him  the 
means  of  enfranchifemen,t ;  find  the  enfranchifed,  become  a  pro-. 
prietary}  enters  hereby  into  the  political  hierarchy.     j(ie;§nd» 
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fituarions  above  him ;  but  his  own  is  not  degraded :  no  civil, 
ecclefiaftical,  or  military  function,  is  interdicted  to  him.  —  v\  jlv- 
have  not  the  Englifh,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  adopted  thefe  mo- 
difications ?  The  time  is  now  come  in  which  they  are  indif-r 
penfable :  the  law  mull  be  declared ;  and  it  may  yet  be  a  con~ 
fervative  law' 

In  the  courfe  of  our  author's  examinations,  Adam  Smith,  as 
may  well  be  expected,  is  exhibited  in  a  favourable  light. 
1  When  Smith's  work,'  fays  he,  *  appeared,  his  theory  was 
judged  of  fyftematicaily ;  but  experience  has  proved  it  to  be 
converted,  in  many  points,  into  axioms.' 

'  While  I  am  writing,'  he  continues,  c  general  peace  is  pro- 
claimed ;  yet  French  blood  ftill  flows  in  the  torrid  zone  :  a 
black,  a  mulatto,  who  had  become  old  in  flavery,  difputes  the. 
jfovereignty  of  St.  Domingo  with  the  hero-pacificator  of  Europe  ! 
his  bloody  banner  difplays  itfelf  againff.  the  victorious  colours  of 
the  republic  !  he  permits  the  whites  to  live  under  his  authority 
without  abaiement — he  deftroys  them  the  moment  a  wifh  is  ex- 
prefled  to  fupercede  him  in  the  colony  !  Behold,  then,  this 
iecret  of  horror  exemplified,  the  liberty  of  the  blacks  ! — . — it  is 
their  maftery ;  it  is  the  mafTacre  or  the  fub]  ugation  of  the  whites ; 
k  is  the  conflagration  of  our  fields,  of  our  cities  At  the  mo- 
ment  of  this  explolion,  moreover,  figns  of  a  univerfal  confe- 
deracy are  exhibited  throughout  all  the  Britiih  iflands.  Is  any- 
thing further  requifite,  to  prove  the  propriety  of  extreme  precau- 
tion, of  a  plan  of  defence  and  regulation  ?— -But  let  not  our  in- 
dignation .prevent  us  from  being  juffc :  the  chieily  culpable  arc 
always  the  leaders  :  the  exemplary  pnuifhment  of  thefe,  and  the 
flridt  rein  of  discipline,  are  fufficient  for  the  multitude.  Thefe 
blacks  have  obvioufly  forfeited  their  liberty :  let  them  be  re- 
burdentjd  with  the  yoke  :  their  officious  defenders  can  demand 
nothing  more  than  what  reaibn,  humanity,  experience,  point  out 
to  proprietors — to  modify  flavery  in  every  refpect  in  which 
their  own  fecurity  is  not  compromijed.'' 

Thefe  observations  relate  to  the  French  Antilles  at  ferge, 
With  refpect  to  Gaudaloupe,  where  the  infurrectionary  tumult 
has  never  been  very  violent,  our  author  would  not  prefs  any 
frefh  changes  at  the  p relent  moment ,  repreffive  lf.eps  are,  he 
thinks,  fufficierjt  alone.  He  gives  the  fame  advice  refpecting 
Cayenne,  in  which  the  cultivation  of  fpices  feems  to  be  m  no 
fmall  degree  profperous,  the  plants  having  wonderfullv  thriven 
and  multiplied,  and  left  little  elfe  to  be  done  but  to  gather  their 
produce. 

'  Of  all  our  colonies,'  fays  he,  '  the  mot  important,  that 
which  is  of  more  value  to  us  than  the  m'nes  of  Brazil  and  Peru — 
£.:.  Domingo— is  in  a  mofl  deplorable  ftate.    It  is  there  (hat  'die 
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revolution,  its  principles,  and  its  various  forms,  will  ftill  leave 
profound  traces,  even  after  the  national  authority  Jlutll  be  re- 
ejlablijiied.  It  is  there  that  it  is  neceffary  to  difplav  an  equal 
portion  of  ftrength  and  of  wifdom,  and  to  overthrow  large  ca- 
pitals, if  we  would  obtain  any  new  harvefts.  It  is  calculated, 
that,  out  of  five  hundred  thoufand  negroes  of  every  age  and  fex, 
there  have  periihed  by  the  fword,  within  the  laft  ten  years, 
nearly  two  hundred  thoufand  males,  being  half  the  blacks  in  a 
ftate  to  carry  arms,  and  not  lefs  than  half  the  population  of  the 
whites,  amounting  to  from  thirtv-five  to  forty  millions  of  fouls. 
Every  report,  neverthelefs,  announces  a  great  increafe  of  chil- 
dren, and  lefs  mortality  among  the  young  negroes  than  before  the 
revolution,  which  is  imputed  to  the  abiolure  reft  their  pregnant 
women  enjoy,  and  to  lefs  fatigue  on  the  part  of  the  negroes 
themfelves.  We  may  therefore  ftill  find  at  St.  Domingo  three 
hundred  thoufand  negroes  of  every  age,  from  ten  to  twelve 
thoufand  people  of  colour,  and  twenty  thoufand  whites  :  but 
in  what  a  htuation,  in  what  habits  and  moral  difpoiltions,  fhali 
we  perceive  thefe  different  claries  of  inhabitants?  The  great 
proprietors  are  ajmoft  all  ruined — without  credit,  without  re- 
sources :  difcouraged  by  their  naileries,  they  ftand  in  need  of  the 
aids  of  government,  which  ought  not  to  defpile  their  experience. 
The  men  known  under  the  denomination  of  petits  blancs  (fub- 
ordinate  whites)  confiitute  that  part  of  the  population  which 
requires  the  greateff.  degree  of  watchfulnefs.  They  have  always 
been  turbulent,  and,  during  the  revolution,  dangerous.  The 
mulattoes  have  been  atrocious,  although  there  are  exceptions  to 
be  made.  Thofe  who  ou^ht  to  be  drftino-uifhed  are  eahlv  known. 
But,  in  general,  this  clafs  ought  to  be  maintained  in  fuboruina- 
tion,  wir.rout  ever  permitting,  and  in  pun, thing,  indeed,  every 
iranfgrefiion  very  feverely,  the  perfonal  vengeance  which  the 
whites  would  exercife  over  them.  The  old  free  negroes  merit 
more  confidence;  they  generally  exhibit  a  better  conduct. 
This  intermediate  order  ought  to  be  watched  over,  but  well 
treated.  Beiides  that  juftice  demands  this,  we  have  occafion  for 
fheir  fervices.'; 

Our  author  here  enters  into  a  ftill  more  detailed  ftatement  of 
his  views  refpedting  the  reftoration  ot  this  important  lfland.  He 
arranges  them  under  two  principal  divihons — means  of  police-^ 
means  of  credit.  We  fhail  not  follow  him  tnrough  the  chain 
of  his  argument,  but  fhail  briefly  obferve,  that,  for  the  nioft 
part,  his  ideas  appear  to  us  juft  and  liberal.  Whether,  however, 
his  countrymen  will  ever  be  able  to  accomplish  them  in  the  main 
point — to  obtain  a  complete  fubj  ligation  of  the  blacks,  and  re- 
duce them  once  more  to  a  itate  of  fimple  flavery,  but  flavery 
protected,  as  we  have  already  obierved,  by  laws  appropriate  to 
thai  diftinft  clafs  of  focjety,   and  inflexibly  executed  againft 
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thofe  who  tranfgrefs  them — time  only  can  determine,  and  it  has 
nearly  determined  it  already.  We  believe  him  to  be  in  every 
Srefpect  confiderably  too  fanguine. 

We  thus  clofe  our  author's  voluminous  introduction,  upon 
which  we  have  dwelt  the  longer,  as  it  forms  a  luminary  deduced, 
from  the  effays  of  which  the  body  of  the  prefent  volume  confifts, 
written  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  concentrates  its  obferva-r 
tions  refpedting  the  Antilles  at  large,  and  St.  Domingo  in  parti- 
cular, in  their  prefent  flare  and  relative  fituation.  The  effays 
which  follow  are  divided  into  different  parts — of  which  the  firft 
adverts  to  a  general  idea  or  interior  view  of  the  colony  of  St. 
Domingo  ;  to  its  climate  ;  its  manners  ;  its  foil  and  production, 
both  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  parts  of  the  ifland  (for  our 
readers  muft  keep  in  memory  that  thefe  effays  were  compofed 
long  anterior  to  the*  union  of  this  ifland,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
two  third  parts,  which  appertained  to  Spain,  to.  the  French 
republic) ;  to  its  flaves ;  its  habitations ;  its  towns,  and  their 
commerce.  After  which  account  of  the  domeftic  ftate  of  the 
colony,  our  author  advances  to  part  the  fecond,  which  com- 
prifes  its  political  ftate,  in  relation  to  the  mother  country,  to 
foreigners,  during  peace  and  during  war.  In  the  obfervations 
which  here  occur  to  us,  we  find  M.  Malouet  ftrongly  con  - 
demning  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  which  has  fo  rea- 
dily relinquifhed  colonial  poffeffions,  and  even  regarded  them  a? 
a  ufelefs  auxiliary.  '  Louijiana,''  fays  he,  '  an  immenfe  trait, 
more  rich  and  more  healthy  than  New  England,  exifts  nj 
longer  for  us,  and  has  not  been  better  known.  If  merely  a 
fourth  part  of  the  affiflance  which  has  been  lavifhed  fo  ufe- 
leisly  upon  Guiana  had  been  extended  to  this  quarter,  it  is  pro- 
bable it  would  have  fucceeded  far  better.'  The  French  legiflature 
has  fince  caught  the  idea  ;  it  has  been  actually  wrefted  from 
Spain.  But  the  ambition  of  the  firft  conful  has  completely  over- 
run his  prudence — our  author  may  ftill  fay  Louijiana  exifts  no 
longer  for  us. 

Part  the  third  is  devoted  to  the  civil  ftate  of  the  colony  ; 
comprifing  its  adminiftration ;  its  laws  and  jurifprudence  ;  its 
policy,  and  the  component  parts  of  its  regulars  and  militia;  its 
marine  police  ;  its  finances  and  fpiritual  regulations.  Reflect  - 
ing  this  laft  fubjedt,  our  author  inftances  a  variety  of  the  greatelt 
abufes ;  and  we  have  little  reafon  to  conceive  that  thev  are  fewer 
or  lefs  atrocious  now,  provided  any  fpiritual  regime  whatever 
fubfifts,  than  they  were  in  the  period  to  which  he  refers.  The 
fuperior  of  the  ecclefiaftic  miffion  had  at  that  time,  neverthe- 
less, a  plenitude  of  power  allotted  him  by  the  papal  fee  itfelf, 
and  appears  to  have  pofTefTed  the  moft  abl'olute  controul  over 
his  brethren ;  but  never  was  power  more  abufed,  or  religion 
more  perverted. 
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4  A  fucceflion  of  bad  priefts,  ignorant  and  irregular,  has  de- 
flroyed,  in  almoft  every  parifh  of  the  colony,  refpeft  for  the 
ftate  and  the  enlightened  practice  of  religion.  An  atrocious  cu- 
pidity has  become  the  habitual  vice  of  almoft  all  the  ecclehaflics. 
Occupied  alone  with  the  carnal  produce  of  their  functions,  they 
have  made  their  miniflry  a  bufmefs  of  finance ;  they  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  moft  abiurd  prices  the  ceremonies  of  marriage  and 
burial,  regulated  byexprefs  tarifs.  A  cure  fends  his  memorial 
of  fervice,  and  impofes  from  two  to  three  thouiand  livres  on  the 
fucceffion  of  the  defunct.  Such  an  irrational  cuftom,  founded 
upon  vanity,  makes  every  one  murmur  at  thefe  exactions  while 
chey  fubferibe  to  them.  As  to  the  reft,  no  paftoral  inftru&ion, 
nor  any  thing  relating  to  the  ftmplicity,  to  the  fuperftition  of 
negroes,  occupies  thefe  ecclefiaftics :  not  one  of  them  acquires 
over  his  parifhioners  the  authority  of  good  morals,  of  a  pious 
and  charitable  life.  Some  few  common-place  fentiments  againfr. 
flelhly  indulgences,  ftale  invectives  againft  men  of  the  world, 
drive  thefe  very  perfons  away  from  frequenting  their  churches  : 
eternal  quarrels  between  the  priefts  and  artificers,  and  always 
relative  to  difcuflions  of  intereft,  banifh  all  honeft  men  from 
parochial  meetings.  The  duties  of  thefe  aflemblies  are  fhock- 
ingly  adminiftered:  thofe  who  are  indebted  are  almoft  always 
behind  hand — the  churches  are  falling  into  ruin — the  govern- 
ment remains  neuter.  Such  is,  in  fubftance,  the  actual  fituatioa 
of  the  church  of  St.  Domingo.' 

The  volume  before  us  clofes  with  a  fummary  of  regulations 
neceiTary  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo, 
propofed  to  the  committee  of  legiflation  in  1T75,  and  a  review 
of  the  conduct  of  its  adminiftrators  during  the  troubles  it  expe- 
rienced from  the  re-eftablilhment  of  a  military  force.  The 
whole  is  now,  however,  become  ufelefs :  for  St.  Domingo, 
like  Loufiana,  exifts  no  longer  for  France. 

Vol.  V,  and  laft,  confifts,  for  the  moft  part,  of  Memoirs, 
which  M.  Malouet  had  formerly  publifhed  feparately,  and  parti- 
cularly at  the  time  when  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  flowed 
higheft  in  France  in  favour  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  flave-trade. 
and  when  the  philofophers  and  ceconomifts  united  with  equal 
ardor  m  the  general  with.  The  rirft  is  accompanied  by  a  few 
hitherto  unpublished  notes  from  the  pen  of  the  count  de  Mini- 
beau,  who,  having  efpoufed  the  popular  fentirnent,  gives  the 
author  credit  for  having,  upon  the  whole,  ably  iupported  a  bad 
•a  uie. 
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Commercial  State  of  France  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century ;  or..  On  French  Commerce,  &n  its- former 
/>e/ects,  and  the  Ameliorations  of  which  it  is  ju'ceptible. 
By  J.  Blanc  de  Voir.  3  Vols,  tope,  Paris.  1803.  Im- 
ported by  De  Bofie. 

THIS  work  is  dedicated  to  Jofeph  Bonaparte,  in  the  hope  that 
the  chief  conful  having  in  a  ihort  period  of  time  advanced  die 
power  of  the  French  republic  to  its  utmoft  extent,  nothing  re- 
snains  but  to  reap  the  benefit  of  that  pecuniary  ftrength,  which, 
in  modern  Europe,  can  only  refuk  from  commerce.  And  '  to 
whom,'  fays  our  author,  '  could  I  offer  with  fo  much  pro- 
priety the  homage  of  my  labours  as  to  the  minifter-plenipo- 
tentiary,.  who,  in  figning  the  mofl  glorious  treaties  which  have 
ever  dignified  France,  is  now  procuring  for  us  the  'mode  of  ap- 
plying ihem  moft  happily  to  our  new  commercial  Ijj/iem  ?* 
Our  author's  want  of  forefight  may  readily  be  excufed :  the 
heterogeneous  and  anomalous  events  of  the  prefent  day  baffle  all 
the  powers  of  prediction  and  {peculation ;  and  where  the  man  of 
experience  errs,  the  novice  is  often  found  to  have  gueffed  aright. 
M.  de  Volx,  in  the  fame  tone,  and  animated  by  fhe  fame  hopes, 
thus  opens  his  preface. 

*  A  new  order  is  about  to  arife ;  peace  is  fucceeding  war, 
tranquillity  tempeft,  laws  anarchy,  and  ft/ability  the  uncertain- 
ties, and  perhaps  the  troubles,  which  are  infeparable  from  tem- 
porary elections  in  a  government  not  fanctioned  by  a  long 
exiftence.  Honour  to  the  augufr.  body,  wdiich,  by  the  mofk 
wife  and  neceffary  of  organic  laws,  has  impofed  a  check  on 
every  kind  of  a^mbition,  has  regained  the  hearts  of  thofe  who 
were  hoflile,  and  has  fnppreffed  all  the  germs  of  future  dif- 
cord  !  Honour  to  the  reftorative  government  which  has  reiul- 
citated  the  empire  of  protecting  laws  and  holy  inftitutions,  ro 
conciled  man  to  their  principles,  and  triumphed  over  the  dan- 
gerous errors  with  which  revolutionary  pafhons  had  inoculated* 
[inoculees — why  not  vaccinated,  while  our  author  was  about 
ir  r]  '  every  clafs  of  fociety.  France  at  length  breathes,  and  the 
days  of  happinefs  begin.' 

We  rejoice  however  to  find,  in  the  prefent  military  views  and 
military  government  of  the  French  republic,  that  any  man  can 
flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  fufHcient  encouragement  to  a 
work  of  tv::,  description  ;  and  if,  in  its  profecution,  we  do  not 
always  me.Qt  with  the  enlarged  ideas  and  accurate  deductions 
of  feveral  veteran  writers  in  our  own  country,  and  especially  of 
the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  whole  path  A'l.  4e  V°U 
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feems  anxious  to  follow,    we  miifc  recollect,  that  the  whole 
Science  is  at  prefent  but  in  its  infancy  in  Fiance,  and  that  the 
preient  writer  has  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with,  which  time  and 
experience  can  alone  difperfe.     '  If  population  and  agriculture,' 
obierves  he     in  his  introduction,   '  have  in  all  ages  proved  the 
firrr.  elements  of  the  ftrengdi  of  an  emphe,  commerce,  in  its 
two-fold  object,  and  efpecially  in  our  own  days,  is  become  their 
rival,  and  has  at  times  Supplanted  them.  •  The  hiiTory  of  com- 
merce, which  we  vet  (land  in  need  of,  if  traced  with  a  dex- 
trous pen,  would  offer  the  mofr  captivating  picture  which  the 
human  eye  can  contemplate.     It  is  aiibeiated  with  every  thing 
that  the  mind  of  man  accounts  great,  with  every  thing  the  paf- 
ilons  pofleSs  which  is   unruly,  with  every  thing   the  fciences 
offer  which  is  charming,  or  the  arts  which  is  wonderful.    The 
progrefs  of  civdifation  among  all  nations  follows  more  or  Ids 
papidly  the  march  of  commerce,  which  either  accompanies  or 
putftrips  its  career.'    Divided  into  four  grand  epochs,  which  dis- 
criminate the  chronicles  of  die  univerfe  by  commerce,  the  ob- 
server may  become  acquainted  with  the  genius,  the  manners, 
£he  paffions,  the  virtues,  of  the  nations  who  have  fucceflively 
deluged  the  world  with  blood,  or  dazzled  the  earth  with  their 
glory.     By  it,  far  more  decidedly  than  by  military  records,  he 
jnay  feise   every   fhade,   and   mark   every  transition,    through 
which  a  people  pais  progrefhvely  from  a  flate  of  nature  and  bar- 
•barifm  to  their  decline  and  fail :  he  may  perceive  how  they  are 
conducted  through  the  paths  of  civilifation,  of  laws,  of  inffitu- 
iions,  of  arts,  of  riches,  and  luxury,  to  corruption,  the  laft  link 
pf  this  long  chain,  theconftant  and  certain  harbinger  of  approach- 
ing ruin.     Finally,  fuch  a  hiffory  might  become  the  only  ele- 
mentary book  whence  men  of  property  would  afterwards  de» 
duce  great  examples  and  important  leflbns 

*  The  firft  epoch  might  prefent  to  us,  in  fucceffion,  the  at- 
tempts, feeble  and  infantine  in  their  beginning,  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians ;  the  more  courageous  enterprifes  which  fol- 
lowed ;  the  vail  excitements  they  offer  to  commerce  ;  when 
fortified  by  their  earlier  experience  and  fuccefs,  they  eafily  ac- 
quired immenfe  riches  and  luxuries :  and,  finally,  the  hiflory  of 
the  Greeks,  the  imitators  and  diiciples  of  thefe  two  nations  in 
legiflation  and  arts,  as  well  as  in  commerce.  A  profound 
knowledge  of  this  foflering  art  among  thefe  people  might  aid  u? 
in  explaining  the  greater  part  of  the  fables  of  their  ingenious 
mythology  ;  and  might  ultimately  ihowus  in  what  manner  their 
ideas,  asgrandifed  by  commerce,  terminated  in  the  production 
of  thofe  inimitable  models  which  have  merited  the  honour  of 
being  imitated  by  modern  nations,  and  which  conltitute  the  ut- 
molt  glory  of  their  civilifation  and  their  refearches.  The  fecond 
epoch  might  make  us  better  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  of 
JiLome  and  Carthage,  their  long  rivality,  their  cruel  wars  in 
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Sicily  and  Spain,  in  Africa  and  Afia,  all  of  which  had  commerce 
for  their  object  and  end,  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians, 
"while  the  Romans  were  only  influenced  by  a  lpirit  of  domina- 
tion. We  fhould  perceive,  that,  although  a  warrior  nation 
might  fubdue  a  commercial  nation  enervated  by  its  own  wealth, 
the  former  is,  in  its  turn,  ruined  by  the  very  riches  which  it 
ravifhes  from  the  people  whom  it  conquers;  as  was  the  cafe 
with  Rome  after  the  deftruclion  of  Carthage,  and  the  reduction 
of  Greece  into  a  Roman  province,  at  the  moment  when  its  own 
power  was  annihilated  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north. 

*  The  third,  (till  more  interefting  to  us,  would  offer  a  picture 
of  the  manners,  of  the  objects,  and  of  the  principal  advances,  of 
modern  nations  in  the  middle  ages  ;  the  influence  of  commerce 
and  civilifation  upon  the  laws,  the  arts,  and  the  free  opinions 
which  were  univerially  propagated  ;  the  independence  which  the 
greater  number  of  towns  hereby  acquired  ;  the  confederation  to 
which  it  gave  birth  on  the  borders  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Wefer  ; 
the  new  ideas  with  which  the  arts  of  Greece,  at  this  time  ener- 
vated and  degenerate,  infpired  thofe  warriors  whom  an  inordi- 
nate zeal  urged  onwards  to  the  fhores  of  the  eaft  ;  and  which, 
putting  a  boundary  to  our  age  of  iron  and  feudal  fervitude,  pre- 
pared for  Europe  thofe  brilliant  days  which  followed  the  new 
birth  of  letters  and  commerce.  Finally,  the  fourth  epoch,  unit- 
ing the  difcovery  of  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
would  evince  the  influence  which  commerce  has  acquired  over 
ail  modern  nations ;  its  interefts,  which  regulate  every  treaty, 
every  alliance  which  the  different  governments  project  or  re- 
alife,  every  plan  of  politics  or  war  which  has  been  executed  us 
the  eld  world,  or,  fince  its  difcovery,  in  the  new ;  the  fponta- 
neous  or  progreiTive  advantages  which  every  people  has  henc^ 
obtained,  and  which  it  has  loll,  the  moment  it  has  ceafed  to 
protect  commerce,  or  has  been  unable  to  afford  it  protection. 

4  Upon  this  fubject  it  cannot  but  be  obferved,  and  truth  com- 
pels the  avowal,  that  it  is  not  to  the  French  nation  that  the  moft 
brilliant  part  appertains  in  the  hiftory  of  the  commerce  of  mo- 
dern times.  Of  all  the  different  Hates  engaged  in  this  immenfe 
career,  the  Portuguefe  were  the  fuft  who  affociated  the  glory 
of  execution  with  the  hazard  of  enterprife.  In  recompenie  for 
then  courage,  India  opened  to  them  her  productive  mines,  and 
refigned  to  them  her  treafures.  But  foon  did  the  fucceffors  of 
the  great  Albuquerque — not  lefs  barbarous  in  Afia  than  the  Spa- 
niards had  been  in  America — behold  the  chief  part  of  the  new 
empire  which  they  had  founded,  difputed  and  wrefled  from  them 
by  thofe  fame  Spaniards.  Not  lefs  covetous  of  riches,  the 
I)utch  delayed  not  to  enter  into  a  participation  with  them* 
Revenge  having  now  united  itfelf,  in  their  perfons,  with  a  thirft 
after  gold,  they  fought  to  obtain  fatisfaction  in  India  for  the  war 
which   Pbilhp  II  h^d   made  upon  them  in    Europe.     Mor$ 
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phlegmatic,  more  patient,  more  cunning,  perhaps  more  dex- 
trous, they  finithed>  by  wrefting  from  their  firft  depopulators, 
the  richeft  portion  of  their  concmefts,  which  they  have  even 
preferved  to  thefe  latter  times. 

'The  Engliih  appeared  in  their  turn.  Tangiers  and  Bombay, 
which  Catharine  of  Portugal  carried  as  her  dowry  to  the  reign- 
ing prince,  and  fhortly  afterwards  Jamaica,  which  they  feised 
from  the  Spaniards,  were  their  firft  pofTefTions  beyond  their  own 
ifland:  all  the  three  colonies,  thrown  by  nature  upon  the  raoft 
oppofite  points  of  the  globe,  and  each  not  lefs  remote  from 
their  newly -adopted  mother  country,  it  has  been  faid,  that,  by 
this  very  difference  of  fituation,  they  foretold  to  the  afr.onifh.ed 
world  that  their  fortunate  poffefTors  were  deftined,  on  a  future 
day,  to  rule  the  immer.fe  oceans  which  furround  them ;  to  bind 
the  univerfe  in  chains  of  a  new  flavery,  and,  by  the  humiliat- 
ing yoke  impojed  on  elements  and  on  men,  to  weary  out 
bath  the  one  and  the  other  by  a  power  hitherto  unknown. — 
In  vain  did  the  French,  who,  among  commercial  nations,  if  I 
except  the  Danes  and  the  Swifs,  appeared  iaft  on  the  coafts  of 
Alia,  attempt  to  flrive  with  energy  and  perfeverance  -againfr. 
the  Englifh  :  wars  long  and  dreadful,  maintained  in  Europe  for 
the  intereff  of  Indian  commeree,  made  torrents  of  blood  flow  in  ' 
vain — the  commercial  balance  always  preponderated  in  favour 
of  England.  One  moment,  it  is  true,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  the  power  of  England  was  menaced  with  the  lofs 
of  its  fupremacy,  and  a  total  drain  of  the  refources  of  its 
wealth,  by  the  genius,  the  perfeverance,  and  the  dexterity,  of 
Dupleix  and  Labouruonnaye.  To  the  misfortune  of  France, 
however,  difagreement  lprang  up  between  thefe  two  great  men  : 
their  controverfy  paralysed  every  plan  they  had  propofed,  and 
which  ftood  in  need  of  the  ftricl:eff.  unity  for  their  execution  :  it 
turned  back  the  ftorm  which  menaced  the  Englifh  Indies,  and 
neutralised  the  firft  fucceffes  which  Labourdoniiaye  had  already 
obtained.  More  unfortunately  ftill,  Dupleix  died ;  and  a  nar- 
row and  financial  government — entruded  to  faithlefs  agents, 
whole  interefts  were  different  from  thofe  of  the  (tare — upon 
the  return  of  Labourdonnaye  to  France,  refufed  to  follow 
the  plans  which  he  propofed  for  adoption,  and  recom- 
penfed  his  Cervices  by  a  lettre  de  cachet,  which  threw  him  into 
the  dungeons  of  the  Bafiille.  It  was  thus  England  beheld 'ker- 
felf  delivered  from  the  two  moft  terrible  adveriaries  with  whom 
ilie  had  to  contend  in  India.  Alarmed  in  regard  to  thole  poi- 
ieflions,  which  create  her  ftrength  and  riches,  ever  fince  this 
epoch,  pains,  perfeverance,  facrifices,  nothing  has  been  fpared 
to  augment  and  confolidate  her  power:  hex  negotiations,  her 
wars,  her  treaties,  have,  only  been  decided  by  the  mtcreits  of  her 
commerce. 

*  Inftru&ed  in  their  turn  by  the  examaje  of  England,  no  other 
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nation  has  long  delayed  to  appreciate  the  great  advantages  of 
commerce.  Already  have  their  interests  united  ;  and  frequently 
have  they  alone  domineered  in  the  political- plans  of  the  greater 
pait  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  Within  let's  than  a  century* 
therefore,  the  hiilory  of  a!!  nations,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few,  is  nothing  more  than  the  hiilory  of  commerce  5  whofe  in'3 
fluence  is  not  Jels  on  their  manners,  their  legiflation,  their 
luxuries,  their  arts,  than  on  their  political  and  military  plans. 

4  Such  mould  be  the  hiftory  of  commerce,  which  would  de- 
termine, with  unqueAicnable  pre.ciiion,  the  caufes  of  power  or 
of  weaknefs,  the  brilliance  or  obfcurity,  the  progrefs  or  decline, 
of  every  nation,  according  as  it  may  have  cultivated,  protected  ^ 
and  extended,  this  productive  art,  which  is  become  the  firft  of 
arts  in  our  own  asra,  and  the  moft  imperious  of  our  wants.  I 
leave  to  a  more  able  pen  the  talk  of  completing  this  ample 
iketch.  The  hiftorian  who  mall  dare  to  execute  it,  will  prove 
the  benefactor  Gf  his  age  and  country.  But  if  I  pond's  not  the 
talent  which  is  neceflary  to  encounter  fuch  an  undertaking  my- 
lelf,  I  am  at  lead  able  to  hazard  fome  few  ideas  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  commerce.  If,  among  the  denervations  I  am  about  to 
fubmit  to  the  government  of  my  country,  there  mould  be  fome 
which  may  merit  its  attention  or  awaken  its  folicitude,  1  ffiall 
not  have  laboured  altogether  in  vain.' 

We  have  preferred  prefenting  a  full  portrait  of  our  author  i 
abilities,  by  one  ample  extract,  to  an  exhibition  of  them  by  a. 
variety  of  detached  fentences  and  fentiments.  Like  himielf,  w  z 
fhould  rejoice  at  beholding  an  able  and  comprehennvc  work  en 
the  iubject  he  propofes  ;  and,  though  we  fhould  perhaps  be  dif- 
pofed  to  vary  the  plan  in  fome  few  particulars,  we  mould  for 
the  moft  part  approve  the  lcheme  he  has  delineated.  We 
have  anticipated  much  of  what  the  volumes  before  us  con- 
tain ;  and  have  only  occahon,  therefore,  to  flare  the  order 
of  their  divifion.  The  fiift  volume  treats  coniecutively  of  com- 
merce and  its  importance ;  the  encouragements  which  have 
been  given  to  it ;  of  money,  credit,  loans  ;  is  it  belt  that  a  go- 
vernment mould  be  borrower  or  lender  ?  of  banks  ;  of  the  two 
kinds  of  imports,  direct  and  indirect  ;  and  of  luxury  conquered 
in  its  relation  to  commerce  ;  of  agriculture,  and  the  commerce 
of  grain;  of  manufactures. — In  vol.  II,  the  chapters  are  dedi- 
cated to  external  commerce  ;  navigation  ?nd  marine  ;  the  com- 
merce of  the  North  ;  the  commerce  of  the  Levant;  the  com- 
merce of  the  Levant  properly  fo  called,  and  of  Marfeilles  ;  the 
commerce  of  Barbary  ;  of  the  African  company,  and  of  Cor- 
sica ;  the  commerce  of  Senegal,  and  the  iiles  of  France  and 
Madagafcar ;  of  the  commerce  of  India;  of  the  commerce  of 
America. — Vol.  Ill  relates  to  cuiloms,  rights  of  ingreis  and 
regrefs,  tarifs,  tranfits,  and  prohibitions ;  on  free  and  contra- 
band articles ;  on  free  ports  and  lianle  commodities;  on  cor- 
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poraiions,  franchifes,  and  privileges  ;  on  failures,  bankruptcies* 
and  arrefts ;  on  commercial  legillation ;  on  chambers  and 
councils  of  commerce,  and  of  an  individual  chamber  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  commerce  of  France. 

Our  author  proves  obvioufly  that  he  has  ftudied  his  subje6l— » 
though  the  cloil-t  is  uniformly  more  confpicuous  than  the 
compting-houfe.  He  is  intitled  to  no  final  1  degree  of  approba- 
tion from  the  commercial  world  at  large,  and  to  an  ample  praife 
from  his  countrymen. 

'  The  talk  I  propofed  to  myfeltV  he  ohferves  in  his  conclu- 
Con,  'is  finimed.  I  am  unqueftionably  far  from  having  fot- 
filled  the  end  I  wiihed  to  have  attained,  but  I,  at  leaft,  dare  to 
believe  that  I  have  opened  a  wide  career  to  the  reflexions  of 
flatefmen  and  writers  who  are  animated  by  the  generous  hope' 
of  rhe  profperity  of  the  flate.  If  I  have  erred,  it  is  with  all  the 
iincerity  of  a  citizen  who  has  meant  to  do  well.  I  have  ob- 
tained a  glimpfe  of  the  objedt  in  view,  if  I  have  not  actually 
reached  iff:  I  leave  to  others  the  pains  of  completing  this  ho- 
nourable talk,  which  I  have  merely  indicated  ;  and,  without  falls 
modefly,  as  without  envy,  mail  applaud  their  fuccefs,  and 
thank  them  for  having  done  better  than  myfelf.* 


Art.  VIII. — Hifoire  d'Herodote  traduitc  du  Grec,  &c. 

Paris.  1802. 

The  Hiftory  of  Herodotus,  tranflated  from  the  Greek,  with 
Remarks  hijicrical  and  critical;  an  EJ/iy  on  the  Chrono- 
logy of  Herodotus,  and  a  geographical  Table.  New  Edition, 
revifed,  corrected,  and  conjiderably  enlarged.  To  which 
are'  fubjoincd  the  Life  of  Homer,  ajcribc.d  to  Herodotus! 
Extracts  from  the  Hi/lory  of  Perjia  and  India,  by  Ctefias, 
and  the  Treatife  on  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus :  the 
whole  accompanied  with  Notes.  In  9  large  Vols.  %vo; 
Imported  by  Payne  and  Mackinlay. 

THOUGH  no  fpecies  of  literature  has  lefs  credit  attached  to 
it  than  tranflation,  there  is  fearcely  any  in  which  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  excel.  M.  Larcher,  however,  the  tranflator  be- 
fore us,  has  not  now  his  reputation  to  acquire.  His  verfion  of 
Xenophon's  Expedition,  fome  years  fince,  intitled  him  to  praife  ; 
ar.d  his  former  edition  of  Herodotus  confiderably  augmented  his 
fame. 

In  the  preface  to  this  valuable  work,  M.  Larcher  repeats,  to 
the  24th  page,  with  little  variation,  what  he  hr.d  before  written; 
but  after  having  adverted,  in  an  additional  paragraph,  to  the  im- 
putation of  plagiarifm  charged  on  his  author  by  Porphyry,  in 
pa?e  25,  he  takes  up  a  fecond  cenfure  of  the  fame  writer,  which, 
has  fince  been  adopted  by  others,  and  vindicates  Herodotus  f;om 
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the  blame  caft  upon  him  for  too  frequently  indulging  in  \\U 
timed  digreflions.  In  this  view,  M.  Larcher  traces,  with  judge- 
ment and  precifion,  the  plan  on  which  he  conceives  Herodotus! 
to  have  written,  concluding  with  a  retrofpect  on  his  hiftory  at 
large,  which  evinces  that  an  intimate  connexion  fubfifls  through 
all  its  parts,  not  one  of  Which  could  be  retrenched  without  in- 
juring the  reft  ;  that,  though  rapidity  of  narration  be  the  cha- 
racteriffic  of  the  hiftorian,  yet,  to  conciliate  the  attention  of  h;3 
readers,  he  fometimes  flops  in  his  progrefs,  for  the  fake  of  in- 
troducing more  agreeably  fuch  incidental  information  as  it  be- 
hoves them  to  gain.  From  the  reiterated  accounts  of  his  un- 
dertaking, M.  Larcher,  in  p.  38,  proceeds  to  point  out  the  par- 
ticulars which  diflinguifh  the  prefent  edition.  Thefe,  after  a 
careful  revifion  of  the  whole  translation,  are  a  correction  of  thofe 
paflages  in  which  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  having  exprefTed  the 
exact  fenfe ;  a  greater  degree  of  precifion  and  more  compreffion 
of  flyle  ;  a  reformation  of  fuch  notes  as  wanted  exactnefs;  with 
the  addition  of  ieveral  that  were  judged  necefTary  to  illuflrate 
various  points  of  annuity,  and  render  the  hiftorian  better  un- 
derflood.  To  this  he  adds,  as  an  apology  for  further  alterations, 
4  at  length,  being  intimately  convinced  of  all  the  truths  taught 
by  the  Chriftian  reiigion,  I  have  retrenched  or  reformed  ail  the 
notes  that  cculd  offend  it.  From  feme  of  them  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  which  I  difapprove,  and  which  were  far  from 
my  thoughts  j  others  of  them  contain  things,  which  I  mull,  to 
difcharge  my  confeience,  confefs  freely,  that  more  mature  ex- 
amination and  deeper  rcfearches  have  demonllrated  to  have  been 
built  on  flight  or  abfolutely  falfe  foundations.  The  truth  can- 
not  but  be  a  gainer  by  this  avowal :  to  it  alone  have  1  confe- 
cratedall  my  ftudies:  I  have  been  anxious  to  return  to  it  from  the 
moment  I  was  perfuaded  I  could  feife  it  with  advantage.  May 
this  homage,  which  I  render  it  in  all  the  fincerity  of  my  heart, 
be  the  means  of  procuring  me  abfolutior,  for  all  the  errors  I 
have  hazarded  or  fought  to  propagate  !' — It  is  with  lingular  Ta- 
lis faction  we  cite  thispaffage;  and  from  the  firrrilar  declarations  of 
Marmontel  and  La  Harpe,  congratulate  the  Chriftian  world  on 
the  returning  influence  of  truth  and  reafon. 

M.  Larcher  proceeds  to  ftate  his  obligations  to  the  men  of 
letters  by  whofe  aid  he  hath  profited,  particularly  Meflrs.  Wyt- 
fenbach,  Coray  of  Smyrna,  and  M.  Chardon  dc  la  Rochette 
(from  the  laft  of  whom  an  excellent  edition  may  be  expected  of 
the  Greek  Anthology).  The  name  of  Bruce,  however,  being 
here  introduced,  he  iavifhes  upon  him  tinctures  without  mercy. 
JVlr.  Bruce  is  neverthefs  compenfated,  in  forne  meafure,  by  the 
general  popularity  he  has  of  late  acquired  in  France.  That  Mr. 
B\  uce  is  ob  :  xious  to  fome  portion  of  the  cenfure  caft  upon  him, 
wt  admit;  but,  with  fet-qff,  his  book  contains  much  informa- 
tion, and,  we  may  add3  much  well  authenticated  fact.    The  new 
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'itiori  of  it  fhortly  to  appear  will  contain,  we  are  informed, 
Considerable  improvements.  Having  pronounced  major  RennelVs 
work  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus  an  indemnification  for 
ike  difguft  created'by'Bruce,  M.  Lurcher  judicioufly  dates  his 
,  conception  of  the  requifites  to  render  perfect  the  edition  of  an 
hdtorian. 

Thefe  he  fpecifies  to  be  three,  and  to  depend  upon  the  criti- 
cal and  granlrnatic  part,  which  fixes  the  text  of  the  author  and 
explains  its  difficulties  ;  the  chronology,  which  connects  the 
facts  with  each  other;  and  the  geography,  which  points  out  the 
fcenes  of  memorable  achievements,  and,  by  fpreading  light  on  the 
tranfactions  recorded,  gives  them-additional  intereft. 

Weiieling  and  Valcknaer,  though  defective  in  the  two  laffc 

'  points,   have  merited  much  from  Herodotus  in  the  firft ;  and   if 

any  imperfections  have  efcaped  in  this  d-partment,   M.  Larcher 

gives  reafon  to  hope  for  their  being  repa.red  in  the  edition  now 

pubiiQiing  by  Scb&fir. 

As  to  chronology,  it  is  obferved  that  what  precedes  the 
Trojan  war  is  in  great  part  fyfterriatic.  In  refpect  therefore  to 
Herodotus,  it  is  only  requifite  to  difcover  the  fyftem,  inveftigate 
the  grounds,  and  furniih  the  proofs  on  which  he  proceeded. 
Poflerior  time.s  to  this  epoch  having  been  i  11  u  ft  rated  by  men 
of  eminent  learning,  fome  few  difficulties^  it  is  added,  remain, 
which,  without  doubt,  futurity  will  adjuft. 

In  refpect  to  ancient  geography,  D'Anville  and  his  fucceflbr 
Gofielin;  our  Vincent;  Hartmann,  Hennicke,  Schlichthorft,  and 
Gatterer,  are  reprefented  as  having  left  but  little  to  be  fupplied 
by  thofe  who  (hall  follow  in  the  departments  they  have  pre- 
occupied. The  mod  difficult  part,  and  the  moil  appropriate  to 
this  work  ftill  remained  :  this  major  Rennell  is  moil  handfomely 
faid  to  have  fupplied.  *  He,'  fays  M.  Larcher,  c  is  the  D'An- 
ville of  England,  and  greater  praife  a  Frenchman  cannot  be- 
ftow.' 

Reverting  from  thefe  compliments  to  his  fubje£t,  M.  Larcher 
obferves  thar,  in  his  former  edition,  being  obliged  to  compile  the 
table  of  geography  whilft  the  t: animation  itfelf  was  printing,  he 
.could  not  give  it  the  requifite  attention.  With  a  view  to  iupply 

i     /-    »-\  \  i.         in  .1.1.    /rt*  i 


formed  or    re-  written  :  nor   has  M.  Larcher  confined  his   re- 
trbfpection  to  Egypt  alone  ;  the  other  countries  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  have  not  been  neglected.    Of  this,  Chalcedonia,  Cos, 
Euboea,  &c.  aft rd  proof.  The  article  Oeroe  is  difcufted  at  con- 
siderable length.     On  the  head  of  geography  M.  Larcher  ex- 
prefies  his  pbUgations  to  M.  de  Sainye-Croix,  whofe  Examen 
Critique  :!rs  anciens  Hijforiens  d'' •  Alexandre  ■>  which  obtained  tne 
e  of  the  Academy  of  Belies-X-et.tres.  in  1772 — a  work  of 
A  pp.  Vol.  37.  2  P 
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fingular  merit — together  with  his  other  writings,  have   been 
greatly  advantageous  to  him. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  the  reader  is  requeued  to 
obferve,  it  is  left  to  ftand  on  its  own  grounds.  Had  it  been  re- 
trenched, the  hiftory  of  the  Egyptians  and  Aflyrians  would 
have  been  rendered  unintelligible.  Without  adopting  the  pre- 
tended antiquity  of  the  forme;,  M.  Larcher  deems  it  abfurd. 
What  relates  to  the  foundation  of  Tyre  has  been  altogether  re- 
written. New  intereft  is  given  to  chapter  v.  on  the  Kings  of 
Babylon,  by  an  attempt  to  fettle  the  difpute  concerning  Darius 
the  Mede.  Two  chapters  are  alfo  added  on  the  ancient  Pelafgi 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  the  author  has  inveftigated 
Subjects  of  difficulty  wuh  much  acutenefs  and  judgement. 

In  the  chronological  canon  many  changes  have  been  made, 
and  numerous  additions.  Supplementary  to  this  fubject  two 
articles  are  annexed,  which  M.  Larcher  efleems  of  confiderable 
importance  :  the  one  regards  Sefoftris,  and  the  other  the  zo- 
diacs of  Tentyra.  In  what  relates  to  the  former,  however,  we 
can  by  no  means  concur,  nor  does  the  latter  carry  with  it  that 
fulnefs  of  conviction  we  hoped  for  from  a  perfon  of  M.  Vis- 
conti's  reputation,  at  leaft  when  compared  with  a  paper  on 
the  fubject  written  by  a  countryman  of  our  own.  [See  Philo- 
sophical Magazine  for  November  1802.] 

After  afiigning  his  reafons  for  inferting  the  Life  of  Homer 
afcribed  to  his  author  ;  the  Extracts  from  the  Hiftory  of  Per- 
iia,  by  Ctefias  j  and  Plutarch's  Treatife  on  the  Malignity  of 
Herodotus  }  M.  Larcher,  full  of  refpect  for  the  public,  having 
devoted  himfelf  with  ardour,  in  defiance  of  age  and  ill  health,  to 
the  improvement  of  his  work,  obferves  that,  though  he  dare 
not  flatter  himfelf  with  having  aco/mplifbed  his  wifhes,  he  can 
confidently  fay,  neither  care  nor  trouble  has  been  fpared 
for  the  attainment  of  his  end.  Pojieris  an  aliqua  cura  noJh:\ 
nefcio :  nos  certe  meremur,  ut  fit  aliqua^  nan  dico  ingemo  (id 
enim  fupcrbvm),  fed  Jludio^fed  iaborey  et  reverentid  pofterorunu 
Pliny,  lib.  ix.  epift.  xiv. 

To  give  extracts,  as  fpecimens  of  the  contents  of  thefe  vo- 
lumes, would  be  incompatible  with  the  limits  which  other  ar- 
ticles require;  it  is,  however,  but  the  bare  tribute  of  juftice  to 
fay,  that  M.  Larcher  has  heieby  increafed  his  reputation,  and 
prefented  to  the  world  an  abundant  harveff.  of  ancient  learning. 

It  was  reported  from  France,  and  on  good  ground,  that  the 
publication  of  this  book  was  for  fome  time  fufpended,  in  confe- 
ouence  of  a  parallel,  introduced  in  a  note,  between  Agis,  king  of 
Lacecsemon,  and  Louis  XVI.  When  called  upon  by  authority  to 
cancel  it,  Larcher,  in  his  76th  year,  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that  he 
was  too  old  to  make  alterations.  Finding,  however,  alteration 
was  necefiary  to  publication,  he  at  length  complied.  How  the 
paffage  ftcod  at  firfr.  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn :  at  prefent, 
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though  the  name  of  Louis  be  fupprefled,  the  obfer rations,  upon 
that  account,  lofe  nothing  of  their  force,  whilit  the  laft  Word 
tuts  to  the  quick. 

c  His  fubje£ts  were  unworthy  of  fuch  a  prince  ;  his  virtuous 
conduct  perpetually  reproached  them  for  their  crimes.  This 
filent  cenfure  irritated  them ;  and  they  thought  they  fliould 
free  themfelves  from  its  operation  by  putting  him  to  death. 
This  rightful  crime,  at  which  humanity  revolts,  precipitated  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  Virtue  was  profcribed  by  cruel  tyrants'. 
Under  their  government  nothing  Was  any  longer  beheld  but 
confufion,  plunder,  accufations,  murders,  and  profcriptions,  till 
at  length  this  ftate,  which  had  been  virtuous,  pafled,  as  we  have 
obferved,  under  a  foreign  domination  *.' 


Art.  IX. — Monumens  Antiques,  inedits,  ou  noiwellement  ex~ 
ph'quis,  Se*  Par  M.  Mittin.  Tome  I.  4?  Livraifcn.  Mo* 
Paris. 

Ancient  Monuments,   unpubUflted,  or  newly  explained.     By 
31.  Millin.    Vol.  I.  No.  IV.     Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

THE  contents  of  this  number  are,  a  defcription  of  a  cameo 
of  the  National  Library,  whichM.  Millin  fuppofes  to  reprefent 
the  head  of  UlyiTes,  with  an  elegant  engraving;  a  bas-relief  of 
the  central  Mufeum  of  Arts,  faid  to  reprefent  the  throne  of  Sa- 
turn, with  a  plate  in  outline;  a  patera  of  gold  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Antiques  in  the  National  Library,  exhibiting  a  challenge  be- 
tween Hercules  and  Bacchus,  with  four  illustrative  engravings; 
and  an  explication  of  a  votive  infeription  found  at  Halinghen, 
near  Bouiogne-fur-mer,  with  a  copy  cut  in  wood. 

The  firft  article  begins  with  preliminary  remarks,  in 
which  M.  Millin  difcriminates  with  preeifion  the  character 
of  Ulyfies,  as  given  by  Homer,  in  oppofition  to  that  by  the 
Greek  tragedians,  for  the  purpofe  of  fhowing  that  the  artiit 
had  derived  his  ideas  of  it  from  the  former,  to  the  exclufion 
of  thole  degrading  qualities  by  which  the  latter  have  difg raced 
it.  Hence  the  perfonage  reprefented  by  the  artiff.  is  not  the 
{hrewd  and  crafty  Ulyfies,  but  he  whom  Homer  hath  defcribed, 
and  Horace  copied  from  Homer.  The  moment  accordingly 
feifed  is  that  when,  having  weighed  the  nature  of  the  enterprile, 

*  *  Ses  fujets  n' etoient  pas  dignes  d'un  tel  prince;  fa  CQllduite  vcitucufe  leur 
reprochoit  fans  ceffe  leurs  crimes.  Cue  cenfure  muette  lies  Irritoit.  lis  cru rent 
S'en  detxiraffer  en  le  faifam  mourir.  Ce  crime  affreux,  qui  revoke  l'fcumanitS, 
precipita  la  vengeance  du  ciel.  De  cruels  tyrans  profcrivireat  la  vcrtu.  On  ne,yi£ 
plus  lous  ]eurs  regnes,  que  concuifions,  que  brigandages,  que  delations,  que 
meurtres,  que  profcriptions,  jufqu'a  cc  qu'enfin  cet  etat,  qui  avoit  cte  vertusiiX3 
jpafTa,  comme  nou*  l'avons  obferve>  fous  une  ckrmaaeh  sraANCjKBE.' 

2P2 
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and  errgaged  in  it,  the  hero  bravely  refifh  the  enemy  that  had 
dared  to  ailail  him.  The  deliberation,  however,  and  attention 
on  his  countenance,  {how  evidently  that,  even  in  this  imminc  r 
peril,  his  prudence  does  not  defert  him  ;  he  preferves  his  cool- 
nefs,  and  the  firmnels  of  his  ibul  is  equal  to  the  greatnefs  of 
his  ct  urage  and  the  force  of  his  arm. 

On  his  head,  the  pilidion,  called  in  common  the  cap  ofUlyJJ'esj 
is  determined  by  M.  Millin  to  be  the  fame  which  was  worn  by 
tailors  to  guard  againffc  the  humidity  of  the  lea,  in  oppofition  to 
the  petafus,  or  hat,  worn  by  travellers  on  land  ;  though  he  ad- 
mits that  the  nfe  of  this  cap  was  of  later  date,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Euftathius,  who  mentions  it  as  fir  ft  employed  bv  Apol- 
lodorus,  the  matter  of  Zeuxis-;  and  adds  that  this  ornament  was 
aflumed  from  a  paffan;e  in  Homer  hitherto  mifunderftood,  by 
taking  the  helmet  of  UlylTes,  which  was  common  to  all  the 
kings  of  Ithaca,  as  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

Having  collected  from  Pliny,  Paufanias,  and  others,  whatever 
might  apply  to  this  pllidion  in  its  fimple  ftate,  M.  Millin  con- 
fiders  its  ornaments,  and  is  of  opinion  thefe  were  added,  after 
having  been  introduced  by  ftatuaries  in  their  decorations  of  the 
gods,  citing  thofe  on  the  helmet  of -Minerva  as  affording  an 
example.  The  conflict:  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithce, 
which  it  exhibits,  is  minutely  illuftrated ;  the  veil  which  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  the  kphos,  or  horfe-tail,  is  noticed  ;  the 
Homeric  tzgis,  as  implying  tiie  protection  of  Minerva  and  Ju- 
piter, is  defcanted  on  ;  and  the  moment  reprefented  is  acutely 
iuppofed  to  be  that  when,  returned  to  Ithaca,  the  hero  had 
taken  pofleflion  of  the  entrance  of  his  paia*ce,  in  oppofition  to  the 
perfecutors  of  the  chafie  Penelope. 

The  gem  itfelf  is  well  conjectured  to  have  been  copied  from 
fome  celebrated  original,  which  reprefented  Ulyffes  at  length, 
as  well  as  the  whole  group  to  which  the  ftory  referred.  The 
ftone  is  a  cornelian  of  an  uncommon  frze,  and  the  engraving 
malterly,  though  not  perfect. 

The  next  fubject  hath  been  pronounced  by  Viscqnti  curious 
and  important.  The  architecture  is  of  the  compofite  order,  with 
two  pediments  on  each  fide,  federally  fupported  by  two  fluted 
pilafters,  having  their  capitals  ornamented  with  two  rows  of 
•foliage,  but  without  volutes.  In  the  front  centre  of  this  archi- 
tecture is  the  throne  of  the  god  ;  over  the  back  a  defign  com- 
pofed  of  acanthus- leaves,  flowers,  and  fiourifhes;  the  legs,  orna- 
mented with  foliage,  and  the  fame  flowers  as  on  the  top,  ftand 
on  fquare  pedeftais,  with  what  M.  Millin  calls  pine-cones  on 
their,  i'ummits,  which  are  alio  fquare  like  the  bottoms,  having 
the  calyx  of  a  flower  in  each.  On  the  feat  itfelf  a  veil  is  fuf- 
pended,  and  beneath  it  a  (tarry  globe,  with  the  zodiac  denoted 
by  the  four  figns  of  the  twins,  the  archer,  the  balance^  and  fijhes.^ 
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icftirig  on  a  footftool,  marked  in  two  equal  divifions,  each  or- 
namented with  flowers. 

On  either  fide  of  the  throne  are  two  groups,  each  confiding 
©f  two  genii,  thofe  on  the  right  bearing  what  M.  iVlilHn  ftyles- 
a  vaft  harp},  or  hook,  whence  the  fcythe  of  Time  was  deviled. 
From  the  attitudes  of  the  others,  and  the  part  remaining  in  one 
hand  (for  the  remaining  three  are  mutilated),  M.  Vifeonti  has. 
conjectured  that  the  other  genii  were  contending  for  the  feeptre 
of  Saturn.  Much  refearch  is  evidenced  in  the  liluftrations  an- 
nexed. 

Of  the  patera,  which  occupies  the  third  difquifition,  a  preli-, 
minary  account  is  given  ;  and,  amongft  much  curious  informa- 
tion on  fimilar  utenfils,  we  meet  with  a  hiilory  of  its  difcovery. 
A  defcription  of  it  follows,  and  a  detailed  explanation,  in  which 
M.  Millin  difplays  his  erudition;  but,  as  this  ingenious  anti- 
quary has  inferted  an  abridged  notice  of  this  cunofity  in  his 
Dicfcionnaire  de  Mythologie,  under  the  word  Bacchus,  and  that 
ycrk  is  in  (o  many  hands,  we  forbear,  for  want  of  room,  to 
copy  what  otherwife  we  would  gladly  prefent  to  our  readers. 
The  explanation  of  the  medals  at  the  end  of  this  article,  which 
we  cannot  avoid  adding,  will  be  found  mterefting,  though  not 
ealily  intelligible  without  the  engravings. 

The  infeription  in  the  laft  lection  of  this  number,  read  oa 
one  fide  of  a  i'quare  hollow  ftone,  is  as  follows : 

EI  DEO  IOVI 

V  I  C  V  S 
DOLVCENS 

CV- VITALS 
PRISC 

This  monument,  M.  Millin  thinks,  was  confecrated  to  feverai 
divinities,  whofe  names  are  loft,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ffcone 
having  been  feoarated.  What  remains  he  reads  thus  :  ET 
DEO  IOVI  VICVii  DQLVCENSis  CVratgr  ViTALIS 
PRISCvs;  figuifying  that  Vitalis  Prij'cus,  fuperintendent  of 
Dolucens,  had  erected  this  aitar  to  the  divinities  whofe  names 
a-re  loft,  and  elp;-ciaiiy  to  the  nod  Jupiter. 


Before  we  had  clofed  the  above  account,  the  fifth  number  of 
this  volume  arrived.  Unwilling  to  delay  our  notice  of  it  till 
the  next  Appendix,  we  at  prefent  only  briefly  ftate  its  contents. 
The  fubjects,  to  thofe  who  are  curious  in  the  reprefentations  on 
ancient  vafes,  will  be  found  particularly  interefting. 

The  firfr.  M.  Millin  pronounces  to  be  a  reprefentation  of 
Orejies  purfued  by  the  Furies,  and- bis  expiation;  and,  to  confirm 
his  interpretation,  he  brings  together  all  the  learning  to  be 
found  concerning  the  fabie  ;  whether,  however,  this  afford  a 
fatisfactory  explication,  and  efpeciallyof  the  figures  on  the  re- 
st P3 
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verfe,  we  will  leave  thofe  moft  converfant  with  fuch  fubjecls  to 
dete  mine. 

A  marble  vafe  in  the  collection  of  M.  Van-Hoorn,  orna- 
mented with  a  bas-relief  reprefenting  two  monfters  with  ara- 
bcfqies,  conceived  in  a  grand  ftyle,  affords  room  for  curious 
remarks,  in  the  fecond  feclion  of  the  number.  The  third  gives 
a  picture  from  a  Greek  vafe,  exhibiting  a  conqueror  from  the 
chariot  race,  with  Victorv  rewarding  him.  M.  Millin,.  on 
this  as  on  ail  other  occasions,  leaves  no  point  of  his  fubje£fc 
curtailed.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  ftate  his  merits  more 
fully ;  but  to  appreciate  thefe,  we  mull  refer  to  his  work. 


Art.  X.— P.  S.  Pallas  Bomerkungen  auf  einer  Reife,  &c, 

Leipfic. 

Observations  made  during  Travels  in  the  Southern  Departments 
of  RuJ/ia,  in  the  Tears  1793  and  1794.  By  P.  S.  Pallas. 
Vol.  II.  4-to.  With  coloured  Plates^  in  a  Separate  Alias* 
Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

IN  our  XXVUIth  volume  we  noticed  the  firft  volume  of 
thefe  travels,  and  gave  a  general  account  of  the  author's  objecl 
and  progrefs.  This,  we  obierved,  is  a  fupplementary  work,  a 
kind  of  4  finifh'  to  M.  Pallas'  former  labours,  and,  from  his 
advanced  age,  probably  the  iaft.  Incurious  or  ignorant  muft  be 
the  naturalilr.  who  is  not  acquainted  with  this  author's  former 
travels,  with  his  Spicilegia  Zoologica,  with  the  various  additions 
which  he  has  made  to  every  branch  of  natural  hiftory.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  name  any  other  veteran  to  whom  this  fcience  is 
fo  much  indebted  j  and  even  Thunberg,  an  unwearied  natu- 
ralift,  whofe  late  works  v/e  'have  noticed  in  the  prefent  num- 
ber, muft  yield  in  competition  with  Pallas.  Gmelin,  his  col- 
legue  and  coadjutor,  cannot  be  his  rival. 

The  firft  volume  has  appeared  in  our  own  language,  which 
we  have  not  noticed,  as  we  wa'.1:  for  the  conclufion,  toappreciate 
generally  the  tranflator's  merits.  The  curiofity  of  the  reader 
may  in  a  great  meafure  be  gratified  by  this  and  the  former  arti-i 
cle.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  excufes  the  delay  of  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  from  particular  circumftances  impoflible  to  fore- 
fee  or  guard  againft.  We  next  find  a  lift  of  the  plates  which 
accompany  this  volume — twenty.  Three  of  thefe  are  coloured. 
To  which  we  may  add  three  copies  of  inferiptions,  three  charts 
of  routes,  one  of  the  Ifle  of  Tamau,  and  fourteen  vignettes. 
All  thefe  decorations  may  in  fome  meafuie  excufe  the  extrava- 
gant price  of  the  work ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  fpeak 
highly  of  their  execution  :  they  are  fplendid — but,  as  coloured 
drawings,  which  the)'  are  defigned  to  reprefent,  very  defective. 
The  typography  we  fee  highly  praifed  in  many  foreign  journals  -y 
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$>ut  its  merit  is  comparative  only.     To  the  Englifh  reader  it  is 
neat,  but  not  elegant. 

The  traveller  firfc.  vifits  only  that  part  of  Tartary  which 
•once  belonged  to  the  khan  of  the  Crimea  :  it  is  the  peninfula  of 
the  Crimea,  and  the  mfcft  remarkable  place  is  Perekop.  This 
country  we  have  formerly  vifited  with  lady  Craven,  and  (hall 
again  examine  with  the  fecretary  of  a  Ruffian  embaiTy.  Since 
the  ceflion  of  the  Crimea,  the  Tartars  have  remained  exclufive'y 
poife/Tors  of  the  city  of  Bachtfchifarai  ;  and  for  this  realbn  we 
find  the  inhabitants  confiding  of  Tartars  and  Jews,  without  a 
fingle  Ruffian.  Each  party  has  its  own  magiftrates  ;  and  they  are 
in  general  very  diitinct.  The  author  defcribes  the  palace  of  the 
khan  and  the  other  curiofities  of  the  city  ;  among  which  we 
may  remark  the  tombs  of  the  former  princes,  and  the  aque- 
ducts conftru&ed  of  tubes  of  baked  clay. 

The  port  of  Sewaffopol,  or  Achtiar,  was  conftrucied  by  the 
Ruffians  foon  after  the  acquifition  of  the  Crimea,  and  it  rapidly 
became  a  confiderable  city.  In  its  environs  are  a  great  number 
of  Grecian  monuments  j  and  indeed  the  whole  country,  after 
the  aera  of  Strabo,  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  Neraclotic 
Cherfonnefus.  The  new  city  of  Cherfon  is  lituated  on  the 
weftern  bank  of  the  bay  nearefr.  to  the  port  of  Sewaftopol. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  country  we  find  numerous  ruins, 
old  walls,  and  foundations  of  houfes,  in  which  we  ilill  difcover 
the  moft  ancient  method  of  building  pracfrfed  by  the  Greeks, 
by  means  of  enormous  blocks  of  ftone  joined  by  pieces  of  wood, 
and  cemented  with  clay. 

M.  Pallas  leaves  the  antiquities  to  give  an  account  of  the 
plants  which  he  found  at  different  places  in  the  Cherfonnefus, 
and  to  defcribe  the  mountains  and  their  productions.  All  thefe 
objects  are  particularly  noticed,  and  offer  obfei  vations  equally 
new  and  interefling  to  the  natural  hiftorian,  the  geographer,  and 
the  antiquary.  If  our  limits  will  permit,  we  mail  from  this 
portion  felecf.  fome  lpecimens  of  the  author's  labours  :  at  this 
time  we  fiiall  confine  ourfelves  to  a  few  fhort  obfervations  on 
the  peninfula  of  the  Crimea. 

The  population  was  formerly  eftimated  at  about  500,000  ; 
but  in  1778  more  than  30,000  Chriftians,  who  inhabited  the 
country  between  the  Don  and  the  Berda,  were  removed  behind 
the  fea  of  A^bf.  In  the  firft  years  alfo  of  the  Ruffian  government 
many  tiioufand  Tartars  fold  their  poffeffions,  and  retired  to  Na- 
tolia  and  Romelia;  ^o  that  in  1793  the  population  did  not  ex- 
ceed 157,133  individuals  of  every  age  and  (ex.  In  i3oo  the 
number  was  120,000  males  of  every  age  and  condition. 

At  the  head  of  the  Tartarian  clergy  is  a  mufti,  who  has  the 
rank  of  a  Ruffian  general,  and  whoie  annual  ftipend  amounts  to 
2000  roubles  :  a  kadi  efker  efFendi  and  live  ulemas  form,  with 
him,  a  kind  of  fynod.     The  urbane rn  clergy  are  lormed  by  the 
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cadis  of  villages,  the  chadyps,  and  the  imans.  Under  the  rams 
of  mullah,  or  mollah,  are  comprehended  all  thofe  devoted  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Koran,  even  though  they  fhould  not  be  imans. 

The  food  of  the  Tartars  confifts  of  rice  and  meat,  mixed  and 
prepared  in  different  ways.  They  eat  mutton,  goats'  and, 
horfes'  flem,  either  boiled  or  roafted.  Beef,  on  the  contrary, 
is  very  uncommon.  The  common  drink  is  cheefe  mixed  with 
water  ;  and  they  prepare,  with  water  and  the  flour  of  the  millet 
feed,  a  very  inebriating  kind  of  beer.  Brandv  is  very  common; 
and  they  obtain  it  from  different  fruits,  particularly  prunes. 

In  a  particular  fection  the  author  defcribes  the  pr'efent  ftate  of 
the  Crimea,  and  the  means  of  oeconomically  meliorating  that 
country.  The  whole  of  this  is  unintereiting  to  the  Englifh 
reader,  but  truly  merits  the  attention  of  the  Ruffian  govern- 
ment- In  the  following  feccions,  he  treats  of  the  methods  of 
bruifing  the  Corn  b)'  means  of  horfes,  which  is  represented  in 
the  thirteenth  vignette  ;  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the 
Crimea,  with  the  means  of  deftroying  the  noxious  infedts  ;  of 
the  fruit-gardens  refembling  thofe  of  Europe ;  of  the  culture  of 
trees  and  fhrubs,  the  plants  fubfervient  to  domeftic  ceconomy 
and  to  the  arts.  Among  the  dyeing  plants,  we  find  -in  the 
Crimea  the  madder,  the  woad,  the  greening  weed,  and  the 
archil.  The  carthamus,  or  the  baftard  fafr'ron,  fucceeds  very 
well  in  the  gardens  ;  and  the  true  oriental  fafFron  might  prol 
bably  be  cultivated  with  advantage. 

The  race  of  horfes  might  be  meliorated  ;  but  they  want  good 
ftallions.  The  breed  of  fheep  is  excellent,  and  furnifhes  a  con- 
fiderable  object  of  attention.  They  export  annually  more  than 
30,000  grey  fleeces,  and  from  50  to  6o,oco  black  ones.  Thefe 
are  exported  from  Perekop,  and  the  greater  number  are  fent  to 
Poland.  The  fait  lakes  afford  a  confiderable  quantity  of  common 
fait,  which  requires  a  further  purification.  The  whole  export 
trade  from  the  Crimea  does  not  exceed  4  or  500.000  roubles  an- 
nually, and  the  imports  amount  to  from"  3  to  400,000. 

The  volume  is  concluded  by  the  author's  return  from  the 
Crimea  to  Peterfburg.  He  defcribes  many  medals  which  he 
procured  on  the  road.  At  Pultawa  he  vifited  the  monument 
erected  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  which  confifts 
of  a  large  plate  of  brafs  fixed  to  the  tower  of  the  church,  on 
which  the  battle  is  reprefented. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  very  extenfive  fpecimen;  but 
we  fhall  felecl  fome  account  of  the  country  and  the  climate  of 
the  Crimea. 

1  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  agreeable  than  the  profpedr, 
of  the  mountains,  and  of  a  country  interfperfed  with  hills  and 
woods,  occafionally  divided  by  a  meandering  river;  in  ihort,  of 
objects  recommended  by  ifceir  noveliy,  after  a  long  and  te- 
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dfous  journey  over  fandy  plains,  without  variety  and  without 
jntereft.  Independently  of  thefe  attractions,  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  Crimea  offers,  in  the  advanced  feafon  of  autumn, 
fucceffive  allurements  of  different  kinds.  The  reader,  after  this, 
may  eafily  fancy  the  agreeable  furprife  we  experienced,  on  reach- 
ing the  charming  valley  of  the  river  of  Salgir,  in  feeing  at  a 
diftance  a  (till  more  mountainous  country, 

4  The  agreeable  and  often  warm  weather,  which  we  expe- 
rienced during  (he  month  of  November,  and  which  continued 
through  that  of  December,  enabled  me  to  collect,  at  even  this 
advanced  feafon,  feeds  of  peculiar  rarity,  and  gave  me  hopes, 
from  the  remains  of  the  plants,  of  the  fuccefsful  continuation  of 
my  botanic  labours.  My  infirm  health  could  alone  confine  my 
zeal;  and  it  had  fuffered  fo  much  in  my  autumnal  journey,  that 
I  could  not  often  venture  abroad,  and  I  was  obliged  to  confine 
myfelf,  during  the  months  of  December  and  January,  to  re- 
eftablifh  it. 

'  The  winter,  and,  in  general,  the  temperature  of  the  peniti- 
fula  of  the  Crimea,  is  unequal  and  variable,  either  from  the  to- 
pography of  the  country,  or  the  various  interchange  of  hill  and 
valley  in  its  mountainous  parts.  I  mall  give  a  general  account 
of  it  in  my  view  of  the  phyfical  relations  of  the  Crimea,  and 
fhall  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  to  fpealc  of  the  winter  of  1793-4, 
During  the  firft  fortnight  of  November,  the  weather  was  fine, 
dry,  and  agreeable,  accompanied  by  a  conftant  eaif.  wind,  which 
brings  with  it  a  fui table  temperature.  Some  days  were  lb  hot 
that  we  could  not  mount  the  hills  without  great  perforation, 
though  a  little  froft  had  occurred  the  September  preceding,  and 
fome  mow  had  fallen  on  the  mountains,  which  difappeared  almofl 
as  foon  as  the  hoar  froft  which,  before  covered  them.  After  the 
middle  of  November  we  felt  fome  cold,  accompanied  by  (how, 
which  continued  with  cloudy  days  uninterruptedly  till  the  27th. 
On  this  i^y-i  at  eight  i;1  the  evening,  a  (light  earthquake  was 
felt  at  Bachtfchifarai,  Karaffubafar,  and  Perekop,  not  comparable 
to  that  which  occurred  in  the  year  1790  over  the  whole  fouthern 
coaft  of  the  peninfula.  On  the  fame  day  the  wind  changed  to 
the  fouth-weft,  and  we  faw  flocks  of  from  ten  to  twenty  cou- 
ple of  buftards  file  down  from  the  mountains,  driven  probably 
by  the  fnow  which  fell  on  the  Jfep  and  the  peninfula  of  Kertfeh. 
On  the  28th  it  began  to  thaw,  with  a  continual  temped:  from 
the  Archipelago,  alternating  with  rain  ;  and  the  rills  from  the 
mountains,  increajed  to  torrents,  fell  with  confiderable  noife.  In 
December  there  were  many  clear  days ;  buc  in  the  north,  in  the 
direction  of  t\\cjiep  (the  fandy  plain)  of  Perekop,  where  the  view 
is  not  bounded,  black  clouds  of  fnow,  fuch  as  we  fee  here  (in 
St.  Peterfburg)  in  the  clearejl  days  of  autumn  and  winter. 

c  The  cold  returned  on  the  fjift  days  of  January,  1794,  to 
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which,  on  the  5th,  fnow  fucceeded,  which  covered  the  plain  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month;  an 
appearance  fo  uncommon,  that  the  inhabitants  celebrated  it  with 
races  of.  fledges — an  entertainment  with  which  they  were  Suffi- 
ciently fatiated  in  the  fevere  winters  of  1798 — 1800.  At  the 
beginning  of  February  the  thaw  was  complete,  and  the  Swallows 
appeared  on  the  6th.  On  the  8th  a  cold  wind  from  the  eaft,  an- 
nounced by  a  froft,  fuperceded  that  from  the  South-weft,  to 
which  the  thaw  was  owing;  but,  about  the  12th,  in  the  la  ft 
quarter  of  the  moon,  a  little  rain  brought  on  fair  weather — fo 
that  on  the  13th  and  14th,  when  the  fun  fhone  out  warm, 
•we  faw  in  the  gardens  and  the  moll  clement  Situations  on  the 
mountains  different  varieties  of  the  crocus  and  the  fweet  violet 
beginning  to  bloom,  the  buds  of  the  Adonis  vera,  hyacinthus 
ramofus,  and  ornithogalum  pilofum,  appearing  above  ground, 
and  the  labours  of  the  plough  commencing.  On  the  16th, 
however,  at  noon,  a  north-eaft  wind  fuddenly  occurred,  and 
brought  back  the  froft;  and  on  the  1 8th,  with  the  new  moon, 
a  violent  tempeft  from  fome  point  of  the  eaft  continued  with 
uninterrupted  fury  till  the  renewal  of  the  following  moon,  which 
fo  much  retarded  the  progrels  of  vegetation,  by  its  cold  and  dry* 
nefs,  that  the  cornel  tree  began  only  to  bloom  in  March  j 
while  in  other  years  its  buds  had  begun  to  expand  in  February. 

4  In  fpite  of  the  rigour  of  winter,  the  cold  was  not  beyond 
the  tenth  degree  of  congelation  of  Reaumur's  thermometer.  Though 
ice  was  occasionally  obferved  on  the  Bofporus,  there  were  times 
when  it  was  perfectly  free.  On  the  contrary,  the  loofe  ice 
from  the  fea  of  Afof  continued  during  the  whole  winter  and 
through  a  great  part  of  the  fpring,  which  occafioned  a  coldneis 
during  the  feafon  ;  the  fame  effect  that  the  ice  produces  at  Pe- 
terfburg  from  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  though  the  rivers' 
on  the  fouth  of  Ruflja  are  early  i'iet  from  ice.' 

Any  adequate  Specimen  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  Crimea 
would  detain  us,  we  perceive,  too  long  ;  fo  that  we  Shall  wait 
the  appearance  of  the  translation,  when,  in  a  more  extenfive 
fpace,  we  may  follow  the  author  more  clofely.  We  muff,  not, 
however,  leave  the  prefent  work  without  further  notice  of  the 
ernbeliifhments,  which  have  fo  greatly  enhanced  the  price. 

We  have  faid  that  the  plates  are  dehgned  to  refemble  co^ 
loured  drawings  ;  but,  though  Splendid  and  brilliant,  they  want' 
foftnefs,  and  that  accurate  representation  of  natural  objects  which 
can  alone  render  them  truly  valuable.  The  contours  of  the 
mountains  are  often  Stiff  Straight  lines;  and  the  gullies  formed 
by  the  running  waters  repi  eSent  any  thing  but  what  is  intended, 
Some  of  the  mountains  mull,  however,  be  excepted,  particu- 
larly thofe  near  the  fea.     Panieil's  beautiful  views  of  Calcutta 
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and  its  neighbourhood  feem  to  have  bce;i  M.  Geifsler  (the 
artist  )'s  prototype;  but  he  falls  infinitely  below  the  object  of 
his  imitation. 

Among  the  plates,  one  of  the  best  is  the  first,  reprefenting 
the  gate  of  Perekop;  and  the  fourth,  a  view  of  the  port  of  Ach- 
tiar,  or  Sewaftopol.  The  plates  of  natural  hiitory  reprefent 
the  camel  of  the  Crimea  with  two  bunches  ;  the  grey  fheep 
of  the  Crimea;  and  the  ewe  with  grey  filvery  wool.  Tne  other 
plates  reprefent  different  drefies  of  the  country ;  and  thefe, 
with  the  features  of  the  men  and  women,  appear  to  be  peculiar 
and  truly  characteristic.  Among  the  vignettes,  we  may  particu- 
larly distinguifh  thofe  which  reprefent  the  fledge  employed  to 
bring  wood  from  the  steep  mountains,  the  plough,  and  other 
instruments  of  hufbandry  in  ufe  among  the  Tar  cars. 
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Memoirs,  on  Egypt ,  &c.     (Continued from  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  5l$)« 

WE  did  not  purfue  this  work  in  our  last  Appendix,  as  we 
had  reafon  to  think  a  tranilation  of  the  lecoad  would  fol- 
low that  of  the  first  volume,  noticed  in  the  XXX  th  of  our 
Journal,  page  31  ;  and  the  claims  of  foreign  authors  are  {o 
numerous  as  to  allow  of  every  reduction  of  labour.  In  our 
XXXV  th  volume  we  fcarcely  proceeded  be)  ond  the  *  History,* 
for  the  reafons  there  assigned.  We  must  now,  therefore,  hasten 
more  rapidly ;  for,  fince  that  period,  we  have  received  a  third 
and  fourth  volume  of  this  collection. 

4  A  Report  on  the  Morsitan,  or  the  Hofpital  of  Cairo,  ad- 
drefTed  to  the  General  in  Chief  Bonaparte.  By  M.  Defge- 
nettes.'  It  was  among  the  benevolent  actions  of  Bonaparte,  in 
Egypt,  to  reform  the  hofpitais,  and  give  assistance  to  the  af- 
flicted. The  account  of  this  worthy  phyfician  is  a  very  gloomy 
one.  An  hofpital  in  Egypt  offered  no  means  of  cure  ;  it  was  an 
afylum  only  tor  the  difeafed ;  a  houfe  to  cover  them,  and  a 
fcanty  diet,  weie  all  the.  aids  that  it  afforded. 

4  A  Continuation  of  the  Extracts  of  the  Geography  of  Abd- 
er-Rachyd-el-Bako.uy  on  the  Description  of  Egypt.  By  M. 
J.  J.  Marcel.'  We  cannot  abridge  thefe  extracts;  but  to  us 
they  appear  very  interesting,  though  on  fubjects  of  no  general 
concern.  It  is  angular  that  M.  Marcel  interprets  the  fir- 
name  of  Alexander  Dou-1-garneyn,  '  with  two  horns,'  from  the 
extent  of  his  empire  from  east  to  weft,  forgetting  his  favourite 
legend  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  In  this  abstract,  and  in  the  notes, 
there  are  numerous  illustrations  of  the  Pentateuch,  particularly 
thofe  parts  which  relate  to  Mol?s  and  Jofeph. 
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*  A  Report  made  to  Bonaparte  in  the  'Name  of  the  Commif- 
Iton  refpeiting  a  Plan  of  Organisation  for  a  Civil  Hofpital  at 
Cairo.'  The  whole  plan  is  at  an  end,  and  an  abstract  would  be 
ufelefs. 

*  A  historical  and  geographical  Relation  of  a  Vovage  from 
Conftantinople  to  Trebifond,  by  Sea,  in  the  fifth  Year  of  the 
Republic.    By  M    Beauchamp.' 

\Ve  found  this  memoir  very  interesting,  particularly  in  a 
geographic  view.  In  announcing  the  firft  reading  of  M. 
Beauchamp's  Inquiries,  in  our  XXXth  volume,  we  mentioned 
the  correction  of  JM.  Bonne's  error,  who  extended  Trebifond 
five  degrees  and  a  half  into  A  Ha  ;  the  remains  probably  of  Pto- 
lomy's  miitake,  who  carried  it  much  further.  Our  author  met 
with  a  lingular  difficulty  very  early.  On  applying  for  a  fir- 
man, the  Porte  could  not  find  a  precedent:  M.  Beauchamp 
pointed  out  that  of  Tournefort,  which  was  literally  copied*.  At 
Trebifond,  therefore,  the  inconvenience  was  firft  felt.  He  was 
compelled  to  hotanife,  though  without  any  knowledge  of  plants  ; 
and  he  could  not  make  aftronomic  observations,  becauic  this 
was  not  confiftent  with  his  firman.  Thefe  difficulties  werey 
Ziowever,  in  time,  conquered  ;  and  the  longitude  of  Frebifondy 
from  Paris,  was  found  to  be  37°  18'  15";  from  Conftantinoplej 
I0y  4/  1  5".  From  Trebifond  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Olafis 
is  120  miles..  Trebifond  retains  little  evidence  of  its  former 
magnificence;  and,  from  the  remains,  we  Should  not  expect  it 
to  have  beon  the  refidence  of  the  Grecian  emperors.  It  is  built 
on  the  (bore  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  in  a  delight- 
ful Situation.  Its  fhape  is  an  irregular  fquare  ;  and  it  is  Surrounded 
with  walls,  now  in  a  ruinous  State;  but  the  houfes  only  occupy 
the  portion  next  the  Shore  :  the  fpace  above,  within  the  walls, 
is  allotted  to  gardens.  The  commerce  is  languid,  and  confifts 
in  copper,  nuts,  linens,  and  Georgian  ftaves.  Our  author 
proceeds  to  Platana,  the  road  of  Trebifond,  in.  which  the 
largeii  mips  anchor.  The  whole  coaft  is  reprefented  as  de- 
lightful, with  an  interchange  of  hill  and  valley,  diverfificd  with 
country  feats  and  woods.  The  climate  was  not  hot  :  in  the 
height  of  Summer,  there  was  fnow  on 'the  mountains;  and  the 
thermometer  (we  fuppofe  Reaumur's)  was  not  higher  than  20° 
(770  of  Farenheit),  The  whole  of  this  coaft  is  however  moift 
and  foggy.    - 

Our  author  coafts  the  fouthern  and  weftern  part  of  the  fca 
•jnly  in  his  way  to  Constantinople,  and  firft  anchors  in  the  road 
pf  Vona,  which  he  finds  to  be  in  latitude  41  °  6' 35";  the  longi- 
tude 8°  55'  jo"  from  Constantinople.  .Unich  is  on  the  fame 
coaft,  Still  further  to  the  weft,  in  a  charming  pofition. 

*  It  is  Situated,  like  Trebifond,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill ;  and  the 
houfes  are  interfperied  with  gardens.  "  The  town  faces  the  eafta 
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and  extends  to  the  cape,  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  -little 
river,  whofe  banks  terminate  in  hills,  adorned  with  trees.  I 
would  avoid  the  fufpicion  of  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  diftanc 
countries;  but  I  own  that  large  ferefts,  on  tie  banks  of  the 
fea,  have  fomething  peculiarly  Striking.  This  perhaps  is  ow- 
ing to  my  nght  having  been  almofr.  always  fixed  on  deferts* 
Perfia,  the  famous  empire  of  Perfia,  has  neither  woods  nor 
rivers,  at  leaft  in  the  northern  parts,  through  which  I  have  tra- 
velled 300  leagues.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  a  tree,  of 
any  considerable  girth,  in  any  of  the  Grecian  ifiands  on  which 
I  have  landed.' 

We  pafs  over  many  agronomic  and  geographic  remarks  of 
lefs  moment,  till  we  arrive  at  Sinope,  a  town  built  on  the 
ifthmus  of  a  peninfula,  whole  longitude  is  6°  5'  30"  from  Con- 
ftahtinople;  320  41'  45"  from  Paris,  eaft.  The  latitude  is 
420  2' 7",  1  he  land  trends,  from  thefe  computations,  nearly  a 
degree  of  latitude  more  than  geographers  have  allowed.  The 
width  of  the  fea  is,  therefore,  considerably  contracted  from  Cape 
Vona  to  the  fea  of  Afof,  a  circurhftance  hitherto  unfufpe£ted. 
.  This  city  is  furrounded  by  walls,  with  a  caftle  of  a  more 
modern  date,  built  by  the  "Genoefe.  A  port  is  e  nftru&ed 
from  the  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces.  On  every  fide  we  fee 
marble  and  granite  columns,  architraves,  &c.  I  obferved  011 
the  length  of  an  ancient  cornice,  mixed  with  the  other  ruins  of 
which  the  caftle  is  formed,  a  Greek  inscription,  which  I  Shall 
not  copy  in  this  report. 

We  remarked  on  a  wall,  near  the  fea,  a  relievo  well  pre- 
ferved,  reprefenting  a  man  reclined  on  a  couch,  with  a  vafe  in 
his  hand.  A  woman,  naked,  is  fitting  at  his  feet,  holding  alfo  a 
vafe.  At  a  diftance  is  a  child,  drawing  water  from  an  open 
veiiel,  of  an  elegant  form.  By  the  fide  of  the  woman  is  a  half- 
circular  table,  with  three  feet.  This  relic  is  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches  high,  and  two  feet  wide. 

At  Arnaffero(Ameitro)  other  remains  of  antiquity  are  found, 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  defcribe.  :  longi- 

tude of  Amaflero  is  290  4' eaft,  and  latitude  41°  46*  8".  We 
Shall  conclude  this  memoir  with  noticing  one  fmgular  circum- 
ftance. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Buache  that  the  traverfes  of  the 
Black  Sea,  from  fouth  to  north,  or  north-eaft,  make  the -di- 
stances of  land  too  great.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  from  the 
fouth  and  fouth- weft  render  them  too  Short.  From  tin's  it  is 
probable  that  a  current  runs  from  the  fea  of  A  lot;  and  indeed 
this  mi^ht  be  iuppofed  from  the  body  of  water  poured  down 
from  the  Don,  and  the  other  rivers  {applied  by  the  mountains  of 
Caucafus.  A  fad:  adduced  by  our  author  will  illustrate  this 
fubjedt. 
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'  The  boats  of  Trebifond  have  a  commercial  connexion  ;  but 
they  do  not  go  up  on  the  eaftern  fide.  They  proceed  to  Si- 
nope,  and  thence  to  Balaklava.  Do  they  endeavour  to 
avoid  the  currents  from  the  fea  of  Afof  ?  or  do  they  find  others 
at  Sinope  ?  They  fay  it  is  the  route ;  but,  as  they  return  by  the 
fame  road,  I  can  find  a  reaibn  fufficiently  probable  for  their  con- 
duct. As  they  fail  without  a  chart,  they  feldom  go  far  from 
the  coaft.  They  have  a  bad  compafs,  the  needle  of  which  is 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  fteel,  forming  a  lozenge.  They  know 
from  habit  the  direction  of  their  courfe  ;  but,  as  they  do  not 
eftimate  it  by  the  log,  they  might  make  unfortunate  miftakes 
were  they  to  goat  large.  On  arriving  at  Sinope,  they  cut  the 
Black  Sea  in  its  fhortefr  direction  ;  and,  however  little  the  wind, 
foon  fee  Cape  Karadje,  in  the  Crimea.  It  may  be  afked  why 
they  do  not  coaft  from  Trebifond  to  Anapa,  and  thence  to  the 
Crimea?     I  have  no  anfwer  to  give.' 

'  Memoir  on  the  geographic  Pofition  of  Cairo,  and  many 
Points  of  Lower  Egypt.  By  M.  Nouet.'  This  very  laboured 
and  fatisfactory  memoir  we  need  not  abridge.  The  remits  are 
generally  known  from  the  very  accurate  maps  of  Lower  Egypt, 
corrected  from  M.  Nouet's  obfervations. 

'  Meteorological  Obfervations,  communicated  by  M*  Nouet 
to  M.  Defgenettes,  for  the  Purpofe  of  a  Phyfical  and  Medical 
Hiftory  of  the  Army  of  the  Eaft.'  Thefe  obfervations  are  made 
in  fucceffion.  at  different  places,  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  j 
thence  to  Damietta,  Belbeys,  &c. ;  afterwards  again  at  Cairo. 
At  Alexandria,  we  find,  on  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27),  the 
thermometer  at  24?  (86Q  F.)  j  at  Belbeys,  in  the  morning,  we 
fee  it,  6  Nivofe  (Dec.  26),  fo  low  as  2°  (36^  F.) ;  but,  at  noon, 
about  150  or  160  (68°  F.).  At  Cairo  it  is  uniformly  warmer; 
and  on  9  and  10  of  Thermidor,  an.  7  (July  27  and  28,  1799),  it 
was,  in  the  afternoon,  at  31°,  near  103  of  Farenheit. 

1  Obfervations  on  the  Weight  of  the  Air,  the  Direction  of 
the  Winds,  and  the  State  of  the  Heavens.  By  M.  Coutelle.* 
1  hefe  obfervations  were  continued  from  22  Frimaire,  an.  8,  to 
24Nivofe  following  (from  about  Dec.  12  to  Jan.  12  following). 
The  barometer  was  from  27?  11^  lines  to  280  6  lines  j  the 
winds  variable  ;  a  little  rain  fell  twice. 

4  R.eport  on  the  Correfpondence  of  Styles!  adopted  by  differ- 
ent Nations.  By  M.  Nouet.'  We  fcarcely  fee  the  connexion 
of  this  memoir  with  the  Egyptian  campaign  or  conqueff,  ex- 
cept fo  far  as  regards  the  Coptic  ftyle.  Their  year  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  the  Julian,  but  their  aera  dates  from  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  the  firft  day  of  their  year  is  Sep- 
tember 9.  We  could  have  wiihed  that  thefe  volumes  had  been 
more  exclufively  confined  to  Egypt. 

4  The    geographic  Pofition  of    different  points  of  Egypt 
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determined  by  M.  Nouet,  and  communicated  to  M.  Jacoiin, 
Director  of  the  Geographic  Engineers.'  Thefe  tables  alio 
will  not  require  any  notice,  fince  we  have  the  relult  in  the  late 
maps. 

*  Aitronomic  Obfervations  made  in  Higher  Egypt  to  fix  the 
Pofition  of  feveral  Spots,  and  to  determine  the  Direction  of  the 
Nile  from  Syene  to  Cairo.  By'M.  Nouet.'  This  article  aifo 
requires  no  particular  notice. 

4  Memoir  on  the  Sands  of  the  Defert.  By  M.  L.  Coftaz.' 
What  may  be  called  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  moving 
funds,  which  in  mobility  almoft  emulate  water,  and  '  which  are 
fo  dry  you  would  almoft  call  them  wet,'  is  angularly  curious. 
They  are  wholly  quartzofe,  and  of  a  dead  white.  The  particles 
are  fo  fmall  as  to  accommodate  them  to  every  variation  of  ele- 
vation, and,  by  moon-light,  their  refemblance  to  fhow  is  pecu- 
liarly linking:  the  difference  is  fcarcely  perceptible.  The 
grains  are  tranlparent,  and  very  round,  of  the  diameter  of  nearly 
a  millimeter.  M.  Coftaz  defcribes  the  fand-hills,  with  their  for- 
mation. Sand,  driven  forward  by  the  wind,  falls  on  the  lee- 
ward fide  of  any  obftacle,  and  gradually  accumulates.  At  the 
foot  of  the  fandy  mountains,  pure  water  may  be  expected,  as 
the  faline  particles  are  feparated  by  filtering  through  the  fand 
above. 

4  Notice  annexed  to  a  Plan  of  Alexandria.  By  M.  Le  Pere.* 
This  information  is  chiefly  defigned  to  elucidate  the  plan,  which 
comprehends  alfo  the  harbour.  It  appears  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  great  diligence  and  judgement. 

4  Abftracf  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Meqyas  of  Reoudah.  By  M. 
Le  Pere.  The  Meqyas  is  the  famous  Kilometer,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  Nile  has  not  varied  for  more  than  two 
thoufand  years.  The  fterility  of  Egypt  is  owing  to  the  vex- 
atious impoiitions  of  fucceffive  defpots  :  and,  in  better  hands, 
the  country  may  refume  its  former  fertility. 

4  Memoir  on  the  Canal  of  Alexandria.  By  MM.  Lancret 
and  Cabrol,  engineers  of  Bridges  and  High  Roads.' 

This  famous  canal  has  been  traced  by  the  attention  and  ad- 
drefs  of  thefe  authors,  and  their  defenption  of  thecourle  and  ex- 
tent of  this  vaft  work  is  highly  interefting.  We  cannot  follow  it 
minutely,  or  notice  the  improvements  which  the  author  propofes 
in  the  repairs.  There  feem  to  have  been  two  canals;  this  which 
our  author  has  traced,  and  another  which  conducted  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  on  the  fide  of  the  lake  Adareotis,  before  the  time  of 
Alexander.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  part  of  the  country  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  canal  was  in  high  cultivation,  as  well  as  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  water  of  different  qualities  brought  into 
the  city,  which  were  feemingly  discharged  m  different  quarters. 
T  he  whole  of  this  fubjecf  is  well  explained,  from  a  companion 
of  the  deicriptions  of  ancient  hiftorians  and  geographers,  par- 
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ticularly  Strabo  and  Arian.  The  canal  of  Alexandria  is  of  pecu- 
liar importance,  as.  connected  with  that  of  Suez,  and  as  forming; 
a  communication  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Our 
author  {hows,  and  it  is  of  confequence  in  the  coniideration  of 
the  fubjedl,  that,  when  conducted  with  proper  views,  every  {rep 
in  the  repair  would  be  of  value,  and  fully  anfwer  the  expenfe, 
Under  the  Turkifh  dominion,  however,  every  kind  of  attempt 
is  highly  improbable. 

c  The  Fables  of  Logman,  firnamed  the  Sage,  an  Arabian 
Edition,  with  a  French  Tranfiati  on,  and  preceded  by  an  Account 
of  that  celebrated  Fabulifu  By  M.  j.  J.  Marcel.5  The  Fables 
©f  Logman  flill  retain  in  Arabia  the  higbeft  credit.  The  apo- 
logues of  Logman  and  Pilpayare  the  only  original  ones ;  for-ZEion, 
Phsedrus,  and  La  Fontaine,  if  JEiop  ever  exifted,  were  copyilts 
only.  The  apologue  was  the  fole  mode  in  which  wifddm  could 
be  conveyed  to  defpotic  monarch?,  whole  will  was  their  only 
law  s  and  this  mode  of  writing  was  early  cultivated  in  the  feat 
of  defpotifm,  the  Eaft.  It  is,  however,  the  object  of  M.  Marcel 
to  fliow  that  JKfop  and  Logman  were  the  fame  perfons,  fines 
whatever  is  related  of  the  former  is  true  of  the  latter.  Logman 
was  an  AbyiTIuian  flave  i  and  Aaromog  is  only  {lightly  changed 
from  AOtco kgc  :  he  lived  nearly  about  the  zera  of  David,  or  of 
Cofroes,  of  the  Perhans,  while  the  fuppofed  date  of  iEfop's 
age  is  five  hundred  years  later  j  yet  the  only  remaining  anec- 
dotes of  the  latter  are  preferved  by  oriental  authors  as  occurring 
to  the  former.  The  celebrated  poet  Gelal~ed-dyn,  (irnamed  el* 
Balkhy,  relates  the  ctrcumftance  of  Logman  having  been  falfely 
accufed  of  eating  figs,  and  having  cleared  himfelf,  as  well  as  con- 
victed his  accufers  by  warm  water.  In  his  didactic  poem,  en- 
titled Methnawy,  he  adds  the  following  apoftrophe,  or  moral:— - 
4  O  you  !  you  who  cover  yourfelves  in  this  world  with  the 
garments  of  an  honeft  man,  and  conceal  the  worft  vices  in 
your  heart,  when  at  the  day  of  judgement  you  drink  the  hot 
burning  water,  what  you  have  concealed  with  fo  much  care 
{hail  appear  to  the  world,  and  the  efteem  you  have  acquired  by 
your  hypocrii'y  fhall  be  changed  to  fharne  and  coniuiion.'  This 
is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  in  the  rtyle  of  modern  fanatics  or 
fpiritualifers. 
•  Sadi,  in  his  Bofran  and  his  Gulifian,  reports  many  traits  of 
Logman,  and  another  occurs  in  a  Periian  poem,  flyled  N  igariftan, 
both  of  which  we  fhall  tranfcrilx.-. 

{  A  caravan,  with  which  Legman  travelled,  was  plundered 
by  robbers,  who  were  moved  neither  by  the  tears  nor  the  la- 
mentations of  the  merchants  they  had  robbed.  One  of  them 
faid  to  Logman,  You  fhould  give  thefe  robbers  leffons  of  wif- 
dom  and  good  conduct,  that,  moved  by  your  advice  and  remon- 
ftranceSj  they  might  reftdre  us  a  portion  of  our  goods,  and 
repair,  at  leaif,  a  part  of  the  miichief  they  have  occasioned  us.' 
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tc  It  M'ould  be  much  worse,"  rejoined  Logman,  v  to  prostitute 
lessons  of  wisdom  to  villains  equally  incapable  of  compre- 
hending and  believing  them.  No  file  can  clean  iron  of  its 
rust,  when  that  rust  has  wholly  Consumed  it*" 

Again —  '  Logman's  master  having  one  day  given  him  a  bit- 
ter apple  to  eat,  he  devoured  it  without  repugnance.  Asto- 
nished at  this  act  of  obedience,  his  master  asked  him  how  he 
could  eat  a  fruit  so  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  "  You  have 
given  me  many  sweets,"  replied  the  sage;  "  and  it  would  be 
surprising  if  I  could  not  eat  the  only  bitter  fruit  that  I 
ever  received  from  you."  An  admirable  lesson  !  It  is  a  prac- 
tical maxim,  similar  to  the  truly  pious  reflexion  of  Job, 
which  every  heart  in  pain  should  remember—4'  Have  I  re- 
ceived good  from  the  hands  of  God,  and  shall  I  not  receive 
evil  V — We  shall  only  add  one  other  maxim  preserved  in 
the  Koran. 

'  And  Logman  said  to  his  son,  whom  he  was  instruct- 
ing— "  O  my  son  !  associate  no  one  with  God  ;  for  to  give 
God  an  equal  is  the  blackest  crime." 

*  Observations  on  the  Diseases,  and  particularly  the  Dysen- 
tery, which  reigned  in  Fructidor,  An  VI  (August  and  De- 
cember 1798),  in  the  Army  of  the  East.  By  M.  Bruant.' 
Our  author's  account  of  the  dysentery  is  very  satisfactory; 
and  we  may  add,  for  a  future  purpose,  that  the  ophthalmia 
sometimes  alternated  with  this  disease,  and  very  often  re- 
lieved it.  The  description  is  clear  and  accurate  ;  the  mode 
of  treatment  judicious.  M.  Bruant  generally  began  with  an 
emetic,  whatever  were  the  period  of  the  disorder,  unless  the 
weakness  was  very  considerable.  It  was  occasionally  re- 
peated, and  followed  by  an  active  purgative,  which  gene- 
rally relieved.  Afterwards  a  slighter  laxative,  such  as 
rhubarb,  with  cream  of  tartar,  terminated  the  complaint. 
Opium  was  injurious,  except  given  with,  or  soon  followed 
by,  a  laxative.  When  joined  with  putrid  fever,  the  bark 
was  administered  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated.  When 
the  dysentery  was  more  obstinate,  tonics,  with  gentle  eva- 
cuants,  and  occasional  opiates  to  allay  irritation,  were  useful. 
Blisters  to  the  legs  seemed  sometimes  to  calm  the  irregular 
motions  of  the  bowels. 

*  Essay  on  the  physical  and  medical  Topography  of  Da- 
mietta.     By  M.  Savaresi.' 

'  Observations  on  the  Diseases  which  reigned  at  Damietta, 
in  the  first  semestre  of  the  Year  VII.    By  the  same.' 

'  Description  and  Treatment  of  the  Ophthalmia  of  Egypt. 
By  the  same.' 

These  articles  are  so  closely  connected,  that  they  must 
be  considered  together.  Damietta,  situate  on  the  Lake 
Menzaleh,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes  produced 
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bv  the  inundations,  is  very  unhealthy.  The  waters  are 
brackish,  the  plants  suit  ;  and,  from  habit,  the  natives  eat 
]ai!>c  quantities  of  salt  with  their  viands.  The  country  is 
alluvial;  but  the  author  finds,  or  fancies,  some  volcanic 
productions;  in  which  he  is  certainly  deceived.  The  inhabi- 
tants, Jiving  in  dirt  and  smoke,  experience  a  premature  old 
age,  and  have  every  disease  which  filth  and  inactivity  can 
engender.  Their  chief  complaints  are  intermittent  and  dys- 
entery. The  diseases  of  the  army  at  this  period  were 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  ophthalmia,  and  tertians.  But  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  second  memoir  is  a  description  of  a 
very  severe  typhus,  attended  with  petechia',  antiiraces,  and 
buboes.  Our  author's  mode  of  treatment  was  by  cam- 
phorated sudorific  potions,  nitrated  sudorific  ptisans,  and 
clysters.     We  see  no  hint  of  either  bark  or  wine.     The  ac- 

it 

countof  the  ophthalmia  is  in  no  respect,  important.  INI.  Sava- 
resi  attributes  it  to  the  calcareous  and  aluminous  dust  ;  and 
has  blinded  dogs,  by  throwing  it  into  their  eves,  to  prove  his 
hypothesis  ;  yet,  among  the  preservative  means,  he  directs 
the  cold  of  the  evening  to  be  avoided.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  ophthalmia  being  a  feverish  epidemic,  as  we 
shall  have  frequent  opportunities  of  showing. 

'  Physical  or  Medical  Topography  of  Old  Cairo.  By  M. 
Tvenati.'  This  memoir  is  written  with  singular  elegance  and 
spirit;  but  it  contains  little  that  is  new,  or  that  can  be  con- 
veniently selected.  Cairo  is  situated  in  a  salubrious  spot, 
and  would  be  highly  populous,  were  not  the  numbers  greatly 
lessened  by  the  plague,  the  small-pox,  and  the  rickets. 
This  last  disease  is  a  singular  one,  when  every  circumstance 
is  considered  ;  for  few  traces  exist  of  its  effects  on  adults. 
It  comes  on  at  about  two  years  of  age — and  so  long  the  mo- 
ther usually  suckles — and  appears  to  be  soon  fatal.  The 
"Egyptians  in  general  are  temperate :  smoking  is  their  only 
excess.  M.  Renati  attributes  the  ophthalmia  also  to  the 
dust ;  but  recommends,  as  a  preservative,  lying  with  the 
head  warm. 

'  Notes  on  the  Diseases  prevalent  in  Frimaire,  An  VII,  col- 
lected in  the  Military  Hospital  of  Old  Cairo.  By  M. 
Barbes.'  The  diseases  seemed  to  arise  from  the  fogs,  and 
the  great  difference  of  temperature  between  the  days  and 
nights.  They  were  chiefly  colds,  dysenteries,  and  fevers. 
In  the  d}-senteries,  a  blister  to  the  abdomen  was  found  of 
great  service. 

*  Fragments  of  a  Collection  of  Medical  Observations  made 
in  the  Army  of  the  East.  By  M.  Desgennettes.'  These  frag- 
ments chiefly  relate  to  the  appearance  and  progress  of  the 
plague.  Here,  at  least,  Bonaparte  acted  with  propriety ; 
and  M.  Desgennettes  records  a  history  of  his  conduct;  but 
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this  circumstance  was  prior  to  the  campaign  of  Syria*  When 
it  was  objected,  that  burning  the  clothes  would  be  expensive, 
he  replied,  '  I  am  come  here  to  fix  the  attention,  and  carry 
back  the  interests^  of  Europe  to  the  centre  of  the  old  world, 
and  not  to  collect  riches.'  Some  remarks  on  the  appearance 
and  progress  of  the  dysentery,  and  other  complaints,  are  sub- 
joined. 

*  The  Answer  of  the  supreme  Divan  of  Cairo  to  M.  Dos- 
gennettea,'  who  communicated  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  the  small-pox,  is  curious.  It  is  in  a  strain 
of  grateful  acknowledgement  and  eastern  hyperbole.  '  The 
people  oner  numerous  prayers,  in  gratitude  for  your  kind- 
ness: they  praise  and  value,  with  justice,  the  extent  of  the 
service  you  have  done  them  :  thev  acknowledge  that  pro- 
found learning,  the  most  enlightened  science,  and  excel- 
lent views  in  the  art  of  healing,  belong  to  the  French  alone. 
A  proof  of  this  is  your  work.' — The  'people'  had  unfortu- 
nately not  heard  a  word  on  the  subject;  and,  if  they-  hiUfy 
would  have  received  it  with  the  must  listless  apathy, 
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Nouveau  Dictionnaire  <T  Histoire  Naturelle,  Kc.  A  new 
Dictionary  of  Natural  History,  applied  to  the  Arts,  chiefly  to 
Agriculture  and  to  rural  and  domestic  (Economy.  In  about 
twenty  Volumes,  large  8vo.  Adorned  with  Plates.  Paris. 
Deterville. — We  mean  at  present  only  to  announce  this 
dictionary,  of  which,  in  fact,  we  have  seen  only  the  first 
Ikraison,  consisting  of  three  volumes,  which  comes  down 
to  Cheval.  It  is  a  work  of  the  first  importance,  and 
designed  as  a  complete  Encyclopaedia  of  natural  history. 
The  work  of  Valmont  de  Bomere,  even  in  his  latest  edi- 
tions, is  imperfect,  and  does  not  contain  the  application  of 
natural  history  either  to  the  arts  or  to  agriculture.  In  this 
new  dictionary,  it  is  observed  that  readers  of  every  age  and 
class  will  find  suitable  information  ;  and  at  the  end  wili  be 
given  generic  characters  of  every  branch  of  natural  history, 
illustrated  by  a  suitable  number  of  plates.  The  number  of 
volumes  cannot  yet  be  exactly  ascertained.  It  will  consist 
of  not  less  than  twenty  volumes,  as  it  is  determined  not  to 
mutilate  any  subject  by  contracting  it ;  and  it  will  be  pub- 
lished in  livraisons  of  three  volumes  every  three  months. 
Considerable  advantages  are  offered  to  subscribers.  We 
have  only  to  add  the  names  of  the  chief  authors  ;  which  we 
shall  do,  by  observing,  that  it  had  the  assistance  of  Sonnini 
and  Virey,  in  what  relates  to  man,  quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
cetacea  ;  of  Parmentier,  Huzard,  and  Sonnini,  on  the  veteri- 
nary art  and  domestic  oeconomy  ;  of  Boseh  for  fish,  rep- 
tiles, molusca,  and  worms;  of  Olivier  and  Latreille  for  in- 
sects; of  Chaptal,  Cels  and  Parmentier,  Thom'os,  Dutour 
and  Bosch,  for  botany,  with  its  application  to  the  arts,  to 
agriculture,  gardening,  rural  and  domestie  oeconomy ;  to 
Chaptal  and  Patrin  for  mineralogy,  areoloiiv,  inetcoroloecv, 
and  natural  philosophy.    » 
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Des  Vegetaux  Beisineux,  Mc.  On  resinous  Vegetables, 
both  indigenous  and  exotic;  or  a  complete  Description  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  which  produce  Besins,  with  the  Processes  for  ex~ 
trading  them,  a  particular  Indication  of  their  Properties  and 
Uses  in  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  the  Veterinary  Art,  Painting, 
&"c.  By  F.  S.  Duplessy.  Four  Volumes.  8w.  Paris. — 
This  ample  title-page  explains  sufficiently  the  object  of  the 
author,  who  seems  to  have  collected  all  that  is  at  present 
known  on  the  subject,  and  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  a 
very  diffuse  wordy  illustration.  The  first  part  compromises 
a  description  of  the  plants  which  produce  camphor,  and 
the  history  of  all  the  vegetables  which  contain  this  peculiar 
substance;  among  which  are  hyssop  and  rosemary.  The 
mode  of  preparing  and  preserving  it  is  next  added,  with  its 
medicinal  and  ceconomic  uses.  Camphor,  however,  is 
scarcely  a  resin. 

The  second  part  embraces  the  turpentine  trees,  including 
the  balm  of  Guiana ;  and  the  third,  the  aromatic  and  the 
poisonous  plants,  including  the  sty  rax,  the  liquid  amber, 
the  benzoin ;  but  more  particularly  the  medicinal  resins. 
The  last  part  contains  the  plants  from  which  indigo,  var- 
nish, elastic  gum,  and  those  plants  which  afford  the  resinous 
juice,  useful  in  painting,  dying,  and  the  other  arts.  To  this 
is  joined  a  list  of  synonyms,  the  common  terms  in  seven  lan- 
guages, cultivation,  &c.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  a  me- 
moir, by  Juauche,  on  the  modus  operandi  of  resins  on  the 
animal  oeconomv. 

Becueil  de  Lett  res  de  la  Famille  de  Salomon  Gesner.     Col- 
lection of  Letters  of  the  Family  of  Solomon  Gesner.     2  Vols. 
Svo. — An  English  version  of  the  works  of  Gesner  has  been 
some  time   in    our   hands;  but  Ave   cannot  delay  noticing 
the  present  publication.     These  letters  were  first  published 
in  German,  but   were  not  originally  written  for  the  press. 
They  consist  of  familiar  conversations  between  a  father  and 
a  soil,  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  studies  neces- 
sary for  those  who  cultivate  them,  particularly  painters.    In 
these  letters,  Gesner  appears  the  artist,  the  man,  the  father, 
and  the  friend  ;  and  this  circumstance  lias  induced  the  edi- 
tor to  introduce   letters   from    other  parts  of  the  family. 
Gesner  has  left  a  great  number  of  designs,   of  studies  from 
nature,   of  compositions    of  different  kinds,  more  or  less 
finished,  which  form,  with  the  choice  of  his  best  pictures, 
a  collection  which   his  family  value  as   the  most  precious 
portion  of  their  inheritance.     It  is,  however,  determined  to 
engrave  the  whole  compilation;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the 
two  last  volumes  of  the  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Gesner, in  4to.  will  be  published,  on  which  he  was  employed 
for  the  two  last  years  of  his  life.     His  family  possess  also 
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many  designs,  destined  by  himself  to  form  the  plates  and 
vignettes?  wh;h  which  he  meaued  to  adorn  them.  These  de- 
signs will  be  engraved,  without  any  alteration,  by  able  ar- 
tists; and  those  still  wanting  to  complete  the  work  will  be  ex- 
ecuted bv  his  son,  now  in  tins  country,  in  concert  with  the 
best  engravers.  The  conditions  for  the  subscription  will 
soon  be  published.  The  letters  arc  followed  by  a  list  of 
Gesncr's  pictures,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  engravings  in  aqua 
Jar  I  is. 

Cours  pratique  de  Commerce,  Kc.  A  practical  Course  of 
Commerce,  for  the  Use  of  Farmer:;,  Artificers,  and  Mer- 
chants; or  the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  the  elementary 
Operations  of  Commerce  or  Circulation,  as  an  Introduction  to 
a  Course  of  banking  Operations:  by  J.  Ncveu.  2  Vols.  &vo. 
— If  France  be  not  a  commercial  nation,  neither  the  present, 
authors,  nor  the  chief  consul,  are  in  fault.  They  talk  learn- 
edly on  it:  but  a  single  quotation,  from  M.  Taleyrand, 
shows  the  baseless  fabric  of  their  vision.  Jlfaut  de  V argent 
— beauconp  d 'argent :  viais,  helas  !  il  n\y  en  a  point.  Our 
author  has  already  published  a  work  on  Banking,  which  we 
have  not  seen.  The  present  volumes  are  not  very  interesting 
or  useful.  After  a  definition  of  commerce  in  general,  and  its 
various  branches — remarks  on  papers  of  credit  and  the  ba- 
lance of  commerce,  followed  by  historical  considerations  on 
the  commerce  of  nations,  particularly  that  of  France,  and  on 
public  or  national  finances — he  gives  a  general  and  historic 
introduction  to  the  mathematics,  and  explains  the  chrono- 
logic terms  of  cycles,  epacts,  SCc.  not  forgetting  Sunday  letters. 
Some  useful  tables,  with  an  approximating  '  Price  Current,' 
are  subjoined.  In  the  second  volume,  he  adds  an  account  of 
the  difterept  natural  productions,  either  in  their  unformed 
or  manufactured  state,  with  an  historic  essay  on  agricul- 
ture and  gardening,  as  an  equipoise  perhaps  to  the  epacts. 
The  volume  concludes  with  a  tarif  of  prices  current  at 
Paris. 

Journal  d'un  Voyage  en  Allcmagne,  Kc.  Journal  of  a 
Toio-  in  Germany,  in  the  Year  1/775,  byG.  A.  H.Guibcrt, 
Au'hor  of  a  general  Essay  on  Tactics:  a  postmnous  Work 
■published  by  his  Widow,  and  preceded  by  an  historical  Account 
of  the  Lite  of  the  Author,  by  F.  F.  Toulongeon.  2  Vols.  Svo. 
Paris. — We  had  intended  to  have  followed  our  author  at 
some  length,  and  to  have  made  some  extensive  extracts  from 
his  accounts  of  Frederic  and  Joseph  II ;  but  the  want  of  room, 
and  the  remark  that  we  necessarily  offered  of  the  portraits 
being  tinged  with  a  little  prejudice  and  disappointment,  pre- 
vented cur  extending  the  article,  as  we  designed:  yet  of 
Joseph  little  is  truly  known,  but  that  lie  meaued  well,  was 
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enterprising,  and  unfortunate.     Let  us,  however,  speak  of 
the  author,  from  the  *  Notice  Historique? 

*  There  are  few  who  knew  M.  Guibert,  but  must  recollect 
his  wit,  his  vivacity,  and  his  talents.  The  Essay  on  military 
Tactics  is  a  master-piece  of  judgement,  of  information,  and 
experience.  He  promised  every-thing:  but  a  premature 
death  put  an  end  to  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends. 
Those  acquainted  with  him  will  be  grateful  to  the  biogra- 
pher, for  having  preserved  the  portrait,  in  which  we  per- 
ceive no  artful  glare,  no  meretricious  colouring:  those  who 
have  only  seen  him  in  his  works,  will  be  pleased  with  a 
nearer  view  of  the  man  himself. 

'  His  Travels  are  frao-ments  only,  thrown  together  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  while  the  author  was  waiting  for  a  moment  of  more 
leisure,  to  put  the  last  hand  to  theseanimated  sketches,  a*nd  give 
the  finishing,  which  haste  would  not  at  first  permit.     Thirty 
years  have  now  elapsed:  but,  during  his  life,  this  leisure  was 
still  wanting:  yet,  the  justness  of  the  remarks,  the  profound 
knowledge  displayed  in  military  affairs,  the  spirited  pictures 
drawn  of  monarchs  then  alive,  whom,  from  his  rank  and  his 
reputation,  he  had  the  honour  of  observing  at  no  great  di- 
stance, render  these  fragments  truly  interesting.    They  ap- 
pear, as  they  were  written,  in  the  stvle  of  a  journal,  with 
those  little  neoli^ences  which  characterise  the  soldier  and  the 
philosopher,   traveling  for  instruction.     He  stops  only  when 
si riking  objects  present  themselves,  when  useful   facts,  or 
important  matters,  offer.     He  speaks,  for  example,  particu- 
larly of  the  military  establishments  of  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire ;  runs  over,  with  enthusiasm,  the  scene   of  the  seven 
years1  Avar.     He  particularly  rests,  to    notice   the  Prussian 
army  ;  and  talks,  with  freedom,  of  what  concerns  its  gene- 
ral and  monarch— the  great  Frederic.     He  then  traces  the 
chief  traits  of  the  military  organisation  of  former  times,  and 
of  the  Croatians,    those  descendents  of  the  ancient  Daci, 
once  so  formidable  to  Home.' — We  mean  not,  by  this  short 
account,  to  preclude  ourselves  from  the  privilege  of  again 
noticing  this  volume,  and  extracting  some  lively  passages. 
We  must  however  add,  that  a  little  personal  pique  seems  to 
have  guided  the  pen,  in  tracing  the   character  of  Frederic, 
who,  if  not  a  Solomon,  was  at  least  an  extraordinary  man. 
M.  Guibert,  however,   paints  him,  as  a  man  without  prin- 
ciple, without  character,  without  sensibility ;  and  even  de- 
nies that  he  was  a  great  general.     This  description  is,  never- 
theless, professedly  drawn  from  the  accounts  of  Quintus  Ju- 
lius (M.  Guiscard)  and  the  abbe  Battiani:  but  they  betray  some 
little  partiality,  perhaps  from  disappointment.    The  author 
of  the.  Essay  on  Tactics,  a  work  of  no  vulgar  credit,  was  re-? 
reived  as  a  common  stranger ;  and,  at  the  review  in  Sijesidj 
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the  king  affected  to  talk  to  him  only  of  his  tragedy  of  the 
<  Constable.' 

Lettres  de  Paciaudi,  S£c.  The  Letters  of  Paciaudi  to  Cowtt 
Caylus :  with  an  Appendix,  Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Life 
of  the  Italian  Antiquary,  published  by  A.  Seryes.  Svo.  Pans. 
— We  notice  the  letters  of  Paciaudi,  as  suitable  companions 
for  those  of  the  abbe  Barthejemy,  which  we  lately  review,  1, 
though  we  think  these  before  us  much  more  interesting.  The 
Studies  of  both  antiquaries  are  the  same,  the  manner  of  writing 
similar,  and  the  objects  not  vervdifierent.  Paciaudi  may  even 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Collection  of  An- 
tiquities, published  by  the  count;  for  these  letters  show 
that  he  furnished  a  great  part  of  the  materials  of  count 
Caylus's  work.  Independently  of  this  merit,  the  general 
reader  will  find  his  curiosity  gratified  by  confidential  infor- 
mation, and  by  the  historic  and  literary  details  which  these 
letters  contain. 

(Euvres  completfes  de  Freret,  Kc.  Complete  Works  of  Fre- 
ret, Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  LcU 
tres.  With  a  Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Thymbr&a.  20  Vols. 
12mo. — This  complete  edition  of  many  valuable  disserta- 
tions, already  published  in  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
Academy,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  philological  reader. 
The  author's  character,  as  well  as  the  value  of  his  works, 
are  sufficiently  known  ;  and  we  need  only  add  the  copy  of 
the  titles  of  the  essays.  These  are,  1.  The  Eloges,  written 
by  the  secretary ;  2.  General  Observations  on  ancient  His- 
torv  ;  3.  Historical  Inquiries  on  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
4.  Historic  Inquiries  on  the  ancient  Nations  of  Asia ;  5.  On 
the  Language  of  the  Chinese;  6.  Examination  of  the  Disco- 
veries of  the  Ancients  in  Arts  and  Sciences;  7.  Religion  of 
the  ancient  Nations;  Mythology,  or  the  Religion  of  the 
Greeks;  Religion  of  the  ancient  European  Nations;  8.  A 
critical  Examination  of  the  Apologists  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion ;  9.  Letters  of  Thrasj-bulus  to  Leucippe. 

E 'Esprit,  Kc.  Genius:  a  postunwus  Work,  by  M.  de  la 
Beaumelle.  \2mo.  Paris.— The  title  of  the  volume  is  not 
unsuitable  to  the  name  of  the  author.  It  indeed  resembles 
his  other  works,  and  is  lively,  but  superficial.  The  attacks 
of  Voltaire  raised  Beaumelle  to  the  honour  of  bein^  ex-? 
tensively  known:  but,  to  be  attacked  by  that  sultan  who 
*  bore  no  brother  near  his  throne,'  will  now  convey  no  dis- 
grace. 

Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  du  General  d'Arcon,  S(c. 
An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  General  aVArcon:  by 
Girod  Chat  runs,     Vlmo.     Paris. — The  life  of  general  d'Ar- 
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con  must  be  interesting,  not  from  his  more  active  exertions, 
his  conquests,  or  his  manoeuvres.  He  planned  in  silence; 
and  much  of  the  success  of  the  French,  in  the  first  cam- 
paigns, was  said  to  be  owing  to  his  arrangements.  He  was 
the  contriver  of  the  floating  batteries  which  attacked  Gibral- 
tar, and  loudly  complained  of  the  precipitation  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  hurried  them  into  action  before  they  were  complete. 
We  remember  to  have  seen  the  plans ;  and,  had  all  his  contri- 
vances been  effectually  executed,  they  would,  we  think, 
have  escaped  destruction.  The  various  communications 
which  the  author  has  received  from  d'Arcon's  most  intimate 
friends,  fully  authenticate  the  account  here  given. 

GERMANY. 

Synopsis  Methodka  Fungorum,  Kc.  Methodic  Synopsis  of 
Fungi,  containing  an  Enumeration  of  all  the  Species  hitherto 
discovered;  with  short  Descriptions,  the  Synonyms,  and  select 
Observations.  ByD.C.Persoon.  Parts  I  and  II.  8vo.  Goettin- 
gen.— -The  class  cryptogamia  was  little  attended  to,  till  within 
these  few  years;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  see  a  work  so 
extensive  and  accurate,  on  this  neglected  subject,  as  the 
present.  We  formerly  noticed  the  author's  '  Tentamen 
Dispositionis  Methodicae,'  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
volume.  The  knowledge  of  the  cryptogamic  plants,  it  has 
been  said,  is  alone  sufficient  to  employ  the  whole  life  of  a 
botanist;  and  the  present  work  shows  that  one  division  of 
that  class  only,  the  fungi,  contains,  in  reality,  more  species, 
than  all  the  cryptogamia  hitherto  discovered. 

The  species,  noticed  iu  the  present  work,  amount  to 
1526,  observed  only  in  Germany,  England,  and  Fiance. 
The  mushrooms  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  of  America,  the 
Cape,  and  Australasia,  are  scarcely  known.  The  author 
has  admitted  only  the  species  which  he  has  himself  observed, 
or  of  which  he  was  able  to  procure  exact  and  authentic 
figures  and  descriptions.  He  has  even  omitted  some,  re- 
specting which  he  expects  to  receive  more  accurate  accounts. 
The  introduction  is  on  the  principles  of  the  mythologic  phi- 
losophy, and  is  followed  by  a  nomenclature  of  the  classes, 
orders,  and  species. — We  regret  that  the  work  is  not  con- 
cluded by  a  general  table  of  the  names  of  the  species  and 
synonyms,  with  a  list  of  the  doubtful  species  omitted. 

Wildenows  und  J.  J.  Bernhardt  zwei  Botanische  Abhandlun- 
gen,  Kc.  Two  botanical  Memoirs  on  some  rare  Species  of 
Fern,  on  the  Asplenium,  and  some  analogous  Species:  by 
MM.  Wildenow  and  Bemhard.  Hvo.  Erfurt. — M.  Wilde- 
row,  who  is  now  publishing  a  new  and  very  complete  edi- 
tion of  Linna-us's  Vegetable  System,  communicated  to  the 
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Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Mentz,  a  memoir,  containing  some 
general  observations  on  the  eryptogamise,  and  on  the  defini- 
tion of  this  elass.  He  offers  a  new  arrangement;  which,  for 
reasons  just  alleged,  Ave  cannot  enlarge  on,  or  on  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  differ  from  Linnaeus. 

In  the  second  memoir,  M.  Bernhard  examines  some  ferns, 
which  he  obtained  from  the  herbarium  of  Forster,  by  means 
of  M.Sprenge].  He  defines  the  species  of  asplenium,  from 
the  envelopes  opening  on  one  side  only;  and  this  character 
leads  him  to  consider  the  blechnum,  the  woodwardia,  pteris, 
jonchitis,  and  darea,  as  varieties  alone.  He  admits  a  new 
species,  which  he  calls  gymnopteris,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  asplenium,  by  a  total  want  of  envelopes.  M. 
Swartz,  however,  considers  this  species,  as  a  true  hemio- 
nitis. 

Dissert  afiones  Academics,  habit  &  Upsalite,  &V.  S  Vols. 
$so.  Gcettingen-.  —  The  third  volume,  which  we  have 
just  received,  reminds  us  of  our  omission  of  the  former. 
They  Were  originally  published  at  Upsal:  but  the  edition 
was  sold,  as  soon  almost  as  it  appeared:  the  present  is  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Persoon.  The  dissertations  in  the  two 
first  volumes  are  almost  exclusively  botanic  ;  the  third  is 
on  subjects  of  zoology,  ichthyology,  ornithology,  and  ento- 
mologv.  The  List  subject  is  the  principal;  and  fills  fifteen 
essays,  nine  of  which  relate  to  the  insects  of  Sweden,  the 
others  to  some  new  species. 

The  first  dissertation  is  ichthyologic,  on  the  muraena 
and  ophicto,  accompanied  by  two  plates,  engraved  by 
Aid.  The  nine  following:  essays  are  on  Swedish  insects, 
divided  into  nine  sections.  The  number  is  sixtv-six :  but, 
in  this  place,  we  cannot  even  copy  the  names.  The  six  en- 
suing dissertations  are  entitled  —  '  Novae  Insectorum  Spe- 
cies,' divided  into  six  sections:  yet,  to  mention  each  of  these, 
would  be  also  to  exceed  our  limits.  The  plates  are  not 
coloured  ;  but  are  so  carefully  engraved,  as  to  render  co- 
louring less  necessary.  We  mav  just  remark,  in  this  place, 
that  the  author's  l  Prodromus  Plantarum  Capensium,'  in  oc- 
tavo, is  lately  concluded,  published  at  Copenhagen ;  and  that 
the  second  decad  of  the  ' Icones  Plantarum  Japonicarum ' 
has  appeared  at  Upsal. 

Aufausgrunde  der  Naturlehre,  Kc.  Principles  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy :  by  J.  T.  Maicr.  Svo.  Goettingen. — While 
we  so  greatly  want  an  elementary  system  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, connected  equally  with  physical  and  mechanic  prin- 
ciples, we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  present  work,  which, 
with  some  imperfections,  combines  considerable  merit.     It 
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is,  in  reality,  rather  chemical  than  strictly  philosophic — 
for  we  find  little  notice  of  the  mechanic  powers,  or  of  op- 
tics. Physical  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  the  theory  of 
the  earth,  are  designedly  omitted,  as  they  are  to  form  a  part 
of  a  future  work.  In  the  introduction,  the  author  speaks  of 
the  atomic  and  dynamic  systems;  in  other  words,  of  the  sy- 
stems of  Newton  and  of  Kant.  He  leans  to  the  former, 
though  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  its  difficulties  ;  and, 
in  general,  the  work  merits  our  commendation,  for  its  clear- 
ness and  precision.  We  would  particularly  recommend  what 
relates  to  the  theory  of  sound,  to  electricity,  chemistry,  and 
Galvanism. 

Vom  Galvantsmus,  &V.  On  Galvanism,  and  its  Use  in. 
Medicine;  with  four  Plates:  by  F:  L*Augusiin.  Svo.  Ber- 
lin.— -The  idea  of  collecting  whatever  relates  to  the  medical 
use  of  Galvanism  merits  our  applause.  The  author  begins 
with  an  explanation  of  the  different  opinions  respecting  the 
effects  of  the  Galvanic  fluid,  and  points  out  the  diseases  in 
which  it  has  been  considered  as  useful.  These  are  asphyxia, 
palsy,  nervous  diseases  from  a  direct  astheny,  weakness  of 
sight  and  cataracts,  deafness,  loss  of  voice,  chronic  rheu- 
matisms, tumours  without  inflammation,  asthenic  inflamma- 
tions, pains  in  the  teeth,  dropsy,  &c.  The  author  requests 
physicians  to  communicate  to  him  the  result  of  their  expe- 
rience. 

Handbuch  zur  Kanntniz  unci  He  Hung  innerer  Krankheiten, 
Kc.  A  Manual  respecting  the  Knowledge  and  Treatment  of 
the  interned  J)iseases  of  the  human  Body:  by  J.C.  Starke. 
2  Vols.  8vo.  Iena.  —  The  first  volume,  respecting  the 
acute  diseases,  was  published  some  time  since.  The  author, 
vhose  long  experience  and  extensive  knowledge  have  ren- 
dered his  former  works  truly  valuable,  collected  in  that  vo- 
lume an  excellent  stock  of  instruction  for  students  and  prac- 
titioners. It  was  received  with  groat  respect ;  and  the  pre- 
sent, on  chronic  diseases,  is  not  less  valuable.  The  princi- 
pal subjects  are  colic,  gravel,  rheumatism,  catalepsy,  me- 
lancholy, epilepsy,  spasm,  phthisis,   &c. 

He  promises  us  a  very  simple  and  successful  cure  of  epi- 
lepsy, which  he  considersas  hereditary,  and  chiefly  from  the 
constitution  of  the  father.  In  the  croup,  he  finds  very  good 
effects  from  the  ledum  palustre.  In  phthisis,  he  prefers  the 
mezereon  bark  to  cauteries;  and  gives  the  lichen  Islandicus 
to  six  or  seven  ounces  daily. 

Bemurkungen  auf einer  Reise  durch  cinan  theil  Schzeedens, 
Kc.  Observations  made  in  a  Journey  through  Part  of 
Sweden.     By  J.   G.   Ecky  the  younger.    $vo.     Leipsic. — 
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The  author,  son  of  the  celebrated  Kck  of  Leipsic,  publishes 
in  this  volume  some  interesting  observations  on  one  of  the 
most  fertile  provinces  of  Sweden,  Scania  is  hitherto  little 
known  ;  and  our  author  has  given  us  very  useful  informa- 
tion, as  he  has  examined  it  with  attention,  in  many  different 
views. 

This  province,  which  may  be  styled  the  granary  of 
Sweden,  has  near  ninety  square  miles  of  surface.  It  contains 
nine  cities,  and  its  population  amounts  to  219,830.  The 
climate  is  milder  than  the  rest  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  represented  as  less  active  than  the  Germans. 

Lund,  one  df  the  principal  cities,  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in 
165S  ;  and,  ten  years  afterwards,  an  academy  was  esta- 
blished in  it.  In  the  library,  is  a  very  valuable  manuscript 
of  Virgil,  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  written  on 
parchment,  with  the  initial  letters  beautifully  illuminated  ; 
and,  among  other  curiosities,  is  one  half  of  the  head  of  Des- 
cartes.— May  the  librarians  be  one.  half  as  learned  and  inge- 
nious ! — The  appointment- of  the  professors  are  paid  in  corn, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  tons  to  each.  Many  of 
them  enjoy  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  are  served  by  cu- 
rates, so  that  they  live  in  an  honourable  retirement.  Within 
these  ten  years,  the  critical  philosophy  has  engaged  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  Swedes  ;  and  it  is  taught  publicly  at 
Lund  and  Upsal :  this  is  the  system  of  Kant.  The  study 
of  national  antiquities  begins  to  spread,  as  well  as  that  of 
mineralogy  and  natural  history.  The  anti-phlogistic  system 
of  Lavoisier  has  many  partisans. 

The  citv  of  Malmoe,  one  of  the  richest  in  Sweden,  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  share  of  commerce.  It  contains  8000 
inhabitants,  and  some  manufactories.  The  city  of  Lands- 
kron  is  of  little  consequence,  notwithstanding  ail  the  efforts 
of  government  to  support  its  trade,  and  excite  its  industry. 
The  isle  of  Hween  was  given  to  Tvcho  Brahe  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  was  the  spot  on  which  his  observations  were 
made. 

M.  Eck  proceeds  from  Scania  to  Helsingeur,  in  Zealand, 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Sweden.  It  contains  5000  in- 
habitant-;, two  sugar-refineries,  and  a  manufactory  of  arms, 
which  furnishes  the  whole  Danish  army.  At  no  great  dii 
stance  from  this  city,  is  a  beautiful  royal  villa  of  Marienlust, 
which  has  been  so  well  described  and  represented  by 
Uirschfelt,  in  his  '  Theory  of  the  Art  of  Gardens.'  The 
work  concludes  with  an  excellent  memoir  on  the  Swedish 
and  Danish  languages,  their  origin,  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racters, and  their  analogy  with  the  German. 
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Sammlung  versehiedener  Sehriften  uber  Sehlesehens  Ges- 
chichte,  &"c.  A  Collection  of  different  Memoirs  relative  to  the 
History  and  Constitution  of  Silesia.  By  F.  G.  Pachali.  8w. 
Breslaw. — This  author  published  a  history  of  Silesia  in  1790, 
which  was  very  favourably  received.  It  comprehended  ths 
period  from  the  year  1163  to  1140.  The  present  work, 
though  with  a  different  title,  is  a  continuation  of  the  former, 
and  brings  the  History  down  to  1786.  Many  of  the  memoirs 
have,  however,  been  previously  publised,  though  they  now 
appear  in  a  more  correct  and  a  more  enlarged  form;  which 
renders  them  more  generally  interesting. 

The  tirst  of  these  memoirs  treats  of  the  invasion  of  Si- 
lesia by  the  Moguls.  The  author  endeavours  to  show, 
that  at  this  time  these  Tartars,  who  were  established  be- 
tween the  Alsace  mountains  and  China,  carried  off  many  of 
the  Silesians,  by  whom  the  Siberian  mines  were  explored. 

The  second  memoir  treats  of  the  re-union  of  Silesia  to 
Bohemia,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Silesia  was  once 
united  with  Poland  ;  but  the  Poles  not  liking  the  Silesiaa 
princes,  this  latter  country,  by  the  mediation  of  the  impe- 
rial court,  Avas  separated,  and  joined  to  Bohemia. 

The  third  memoir  contains  an  abstract  of  the  history  of 
the  Silesian  bishops  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  life  of  John  II., 
duke  of  Sagan  and  Glogau,  who  sold  his  duchy  to  Ernest, 
elector  of  Saxony. 

The  fifth  memoir  is  of  more  general  interest,  comprising, 
'  Fragments  of  the  physical  Geography  of  Silesia.'  By  long  ob- 
servation, it  appears,  that,  in  Breslaw,  there  are  two  hundred 
clear  fair  days  in  the  year,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
cloudy,  or  rainy*  The  famous  mountain  Schneekoppe  is  4949 
Paris  feet  in  height.  The  Schnecberg  (snoAvy  mountain)., 
in  the  countv  of  Glatz,  is  4500  ;  and  the  great  Rheel,  4661 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country  on  the  left  of  the 
Oder  is  the  most  fertile.  Its  extent  is  six  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles;  and  the  population  amounts  to  1,80^,000, 
having  increased,  since  it  has  been  under  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment, one  third.  The  last  memoir  is  on  the  history  of 
taking  the  oath  in  Silesia  ;  the  first  instance  of  which  was 
in  1,527,  in  favour  of  John  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

Gesihiehte  der  Preussischen  Staafcn,  SCc.  History  of  the 
Prussian  States,  previous  to  their  re-union  or  Monarchy.  By 
J.  F.  Reiteme'ier.  Vol.  I.  Frankfort. — The  Prussian  mo- 
narch* sprang  from  a  yourigef  branch  of  the  house  of 
Hoenzollem  ;  and  it  was  pleasantly  said,  '  voila  un  cadet  qui 
a  fait  une  fortune.''  The  lustory  of  obscure  states,  united 
by  artifice,  violence,  and  every  disgraceful  mean,  cannot  be 
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very  interesting;.  The  author  rakes  in  the  rubbish  of  anti- 
quity, tor  some  years  previous  to  the  eighth  century, 
down  to  1150  and  1320.  Would  our  readers  follow  him  ? 
No  !  No  I  No  ! — The  Noes  have  it ;  but  he  will  not  lose  his 

reward. 

SWEDEN. 

Beitr/ege  zur  Beschreibung  von  Sainte  Croix.     Memoirs  to 
assist  a  Description  of  Ste.  Croix,  accompanied  with  a  Glance 
at  the.  adjacent  Islands,  St.  Thomas,  .St.  John,   Tortola,  SCc. 
Translated  from  the  Danish  by  J.  P.  Oxholm.     With   tw» 
Charts  of  Ste.  Croix  and  St.  John,    Svo.    Copenhagen. — The 
original  appeared  in  1794,  but  extended  a  little  way  only, 
beyond  its  original  limits.     We  find,  in  the  beginning,  no- 
thing that  is  not  eommon  to  the  other  tropical  islands,  unless 
it  be  an  exception,  that  the  slaves  are  usually  well  treated-. 
They  arc  lively,  ingenious,  and  excel  in  various  works  of 
utilitv  and  art :  the  females  are  represented   as  superior  in 
needle-work.     In  a  fertile  year,   178S,  Ste.  Croix   produced 
24,000  barrels  of  sugar.    In  1791  there  were  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  white  inhabitants,  926  free  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
25,540  slaves.     The  population,  on  the  whole,  amounted  to 
24,418.     The  city  of  Chri.stianstadt  contained  664  houses, 
and  5000  inhabitants.     It  is  situate  in  latitude  17°  49'  26" 
north,    and    in   longitude  64°   49' 26"  west  of  Greenwich. 
It  is  seven  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  wide.     One  plan 
tation,  well  stocked,'   contains  about  50,000   square   ells— 
about  1500  «  paces'  long  and  1000  wide.     If  the  pace  be  of 
three  feet,  it  will  be  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  long,  and  lit- 
tle more  than  half  a  mile  wide.     The  plain  part  of  the  island 
is  most  fertile,  but  unhealthy.     The  heat  is  excessive.     A 
catalogue  of  the  plants  is  subjoined.     The  white  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  English. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas  arc  a  mixture  of  every  na- 
tion and  language.  In  1789  the  number  amounted  to  492 
whites,  160  free  negroes,  and  4614  slaves.  In  the  same 
year,  in  St.  John,  there  were  167  whites,  16  free  negroes, 
and  2200  slaves— total  2383.  The  population  of  Tortola 
amounts  to  1300  whites  and  about  4350  negroes. 

This  very  accurate  account  of  these  Danish  islands  is  il- 
lustrated with  three  large  and  very  exact  charts.  Two  re- 
late to  Ste.  Croix,  the  other  to  St.  John. 

ITALY. 

FAementi  di  Botanica.  Elements  of  Botany,  by  Bom.  No- 
cea,  with  many  Plates  introductory  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Sy- 
stem ofLiiineus,    8w    Padua.— The  author  attempts  to  ex- 
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plain  the  system  of  Linnaeus  by  some  -well-chosen  examples 
and  drawings  executed  by  himself.  His  object  is  to  explain 
the  knowledge  of  plants,  and  to  render  the  nomenclature  of 
the  science  familiar.  He  aims  not  at  novelty,  but  perspi- 
cuity, and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  has  attained  it. 

DeW  Epigramma  Greco  et  deW  Anacrcontica  Greca.  On 
the  Gj'crJi  Epigram  and  the  Greek  Anacreontic,  by  Count  dc 
Vargas.  1 2mo.  Sienna. — We  do  not  think  our  author's  defini- 
tion of  the  Greek  epigram,  with  which  the  work  commences, 
perfectly  just.  '  It  is,'  he  remark.;,  '  the  expression  of  a  situa- 
tion or  of  an  interesting  idea,  whose  object  is  to  give  instruc- 
tion or  to  raise  emotion.'  This  definition  may  well  apply  to 
different  kinds  of  poetry",  particularly  the  lyric;  and  we 
should  prefer  the  following — viz.  an  elegant  and  rapid  ex- 
pression of  a  sentiment  occasioned  by  a  lively  impression. 
This,  however,  is  not  exactly  suitable  to  our  ideas  :  it  trims 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  meaning,  without  exactly 
meeting  either.  Like  many  other  good  things,  it  must  be. 
felt ;  for  it  cannot  be  defined. 

The  author  next  attempts  to  class  epigrams,  and  quotes 
some  of  each  kind,  subjoining  good,  indeed  often  elegant, 
translations.  In  the  first  class,  are  those  simply  expressive 
of  the  subject,  such  as  the  epigrams  of  Alcieus,  and  several 
of  Lucian's.  In  the  second,  those  which  subjoin  a  kind  of 
application  :  the  examples  are,  one  of  Antipater  on  a  statue 
of  Myron,  and  one  of  Posidippus  on  a  similar  subject.  In  the 
third  class,  are  those  that  show  the  object  under  its  true  and 
only  point  of  view,  such  as  that  on  the  Niobe  of  Praxiteles, 
and  of  Simonides  on  a  statue  of  Sophocles.  In  the  fourth 
class,  are  the  epigrams  which  unite  many  different  objects  : 
examples,  that  of  Archias  on  a  swallow,  that  of  Pallas  on 
the  fire  stolen  by  Prometheus. 

In  the  following  and  last  chapter  the  author  explains  the 
history  and  rules  of  the  Greek  epigram,  pointing  out  the 
changes  of  the  Anthology,  and  quoting  many  examples  to 
show  the  difference  between  epigrams,  Anacreontics,  and 
moral  sentences. 

The  second  memoir  is  on  Anacreontic  poetry,  and  is  of 
less  importance.  The  count  considers  it  as  of  a  mixed  kind, 
of  which  the  principal  ideas  are  founded  on  hope,  desire,  and 
remembrance.  This  conception  is  too  vague  for  a  classifica- 
tion; and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  follow  that  which  is  found- 
ed on  it.  In  general,  this  is  a  pleasing  work.  The  critical 
observations  are  ingenious,  and  the  translations  often  truly 
elegant. 

Memorie  del  Cavaliere  Roberto  Monrose.  Memoirs  of  the. 
Chevalier  Monrose.    8w.     Trieste. — The  author  informs  us. 
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that  this  is  not  a  romance,  but  the  adventures  of  an  enlight- 
ened, an  honest,  and  ingenious  man.  The  work  is  amusing 
and  instructive,  particularly  from  the  episodes  intermixed. 
We  shall  select  some  of  the  titles:  I.  the  inconveniences, 
pleasures,  and  advantages,  of  traveling ;  2.  instability  of 
human  affairs  ;  3.  character  and  force  of  ambition  ;  4.  jea- 
lousy without  love;  5.  the  passions  less  violent  in  mature 
ao-e.  but  more  difficult  to  subdue. — The  style  is  free  and 
pure. 

Quadro  del  Cuore  umano.  Tablets  of  the  human  Heart,  or 
a  Collection  of  Anecdotes  and  Novels,  both  instructive  and 
amusing.  5  Vols.  8vo.  Venice. — This  is  a  pleasing  little 
collection,  long  since  begun,  and  now  concluded.  The 
novels  are  taken  from  different  languages,  often  from  the 
English  ;  and  the  volume,  we  think,  might  make  a  pleasing 
school-book. 

Anno  Poetico.  The  Poetic  Tear,  or  the  annual  Collecfio?i 
of  unpublished  Poems  by  living  Authors.  Svo.  Venice. — Our 
classification,  in  the  two  last  articles,  we  perceive  to  be 
wron<r.  Turin  is  in  France,  ahd  Venice  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria  ;  but  these  unnatural  unions  cannot  overturn  na- 
tural boundaries  ;  and  the  language  must  furnish  our  apo- 
logy We  notice  the  present  work,  chiefly  to  offer  an  anti- 
dote to  the  imposition  of  the  title.  By  '  living  authors,'  the 
editor  means  those  alive  in  fame,  though  long  since  really 
dead  ;  '  for  the  dead  live,  and  will  always  live,  with  poste- 
rity.* We  consequently  find  pieces  of  Agostino  Paradisi, 
of  Aurelio  Bertola,  of  Gastone  di  Rezzonico,  and  even  of 
Cina  da  Pistoja,  of  Petrarch,  and  Dante. 

A  similar  apology  must  be  made  for  '  unpublished''  poems, 
since  the  versi  sciolti  of  abbatc  Bettinelli,  on  the  legisla- 
tion of  Leopold  II.  in  Tuscany  ;  the  beautiful  Ode  of  Vin- 
cenzo  Giobaci,  in  praise  of  Virgil,  printed,  many  years 
since,  by  Bodom;  and  the  cantatas  of  Cerati,  cannot  be 
styled  unpublished.  On  the  whole,  the  editors  have  given 
fewer  new  pieces  than  in  their  former  publication,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fewer  indifferent  poems.  Some  truly  inedited 
works  are  inserted,  particularly  by  the  chevalier  Ippolito 
Pindemonte,  by  count  Gozzi,  some  versi  sciolti  by  the  abb6 
Mascheroni,  and  some  poems  by  the  naturalist  abbe  Fortis. 
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